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automatic a fini Illy brought to clinical chemistry 
Aiceady in hospitals and laboratories the country over, the Technicon Autoanalyzer is 
doing jobs like those listed below with an accuracy, reproducibility, and dependability, 
whith has ots standing back in awe. The work goes faster, up to 60 tests-per-hour, 


better, jceuraky is repeatable to approximately 1%, and cheaper, completely auto- 


mat; is r 
& 



















jn intervention or supervision. 





There's a brochure which explains the Autoana- 
lyzer principle, detailing operation and methods. 


ey 


clinical. biochemical analyses 


or the thousand-and-one substances for which biological fluids 
are analyzed ... blood glucose, blood urea nitrogen, calcium, 
alkaline phosphatase, chlorides, etc. Reproducibility, approxi- 
mately 1%. Elapsed time-per-test, as little as one minute. 


ampling by direct aspiration from circulatory (or other) system 
of a living organ, with continuous analysis and recording of 
phenomena like rate absorption or excretion of drugs, changes in 
oncentration levels of blood urea nitrogen, blood glucose, etc. 


completely automatic operation 


Only human participation is initial setting up of test. Autoanalyzer 
then takes over; introduces correct proportions of materials and 
reagents, passes them through the train of analytical events — 
mixing, dialyzing, separation, heating, color-measuring, etc. — 
“Fecords test results as logarithmic or easy-reading linear graphs, 
Gh digital read-out tapes. Selectable choice of 20, 40, or 60 
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“VITAMIN-FREE” 
TEST CASEIN 


for Biological Procedures 


In nutritional experimentation the type of protein used may well be 
the most important dietary factor. When “‘Vitamin-Free’’ Test 
Casein GBI is the protein of choice in the deficiency diet, uniform 
and consistent depletion of test animals occurs well within the re- 
quired time interval specified by the U.S.P. or other methods. 
‘‘Vitamin-Free’’ Test Casein GBI is prepared by several hot-alcohol 
extractions designed to remove both fat and water soluble vitamins. 
It is therefore biologically free of vitamins A and D as well as the 
B complex vitamins including vitamin B,, and vitamin K. Biological 
tests are run at significant intervals to assure consistent and satis- 
factory results. Each lot bears a control number for identification 
purposes. ‘‘ Vitamin-Free’’ Test Casein GBI has been preferred by 
hundreds of laboratories for over 20 years. 

‘Vitamin-Free’’ Test Casein GBI is available for immediate ship- 
ment in 5 lb., 25 lb., 100 lb. and 250 lb. fibre drums. 


Write for GBI Bulletin 15 entitled, “Biological Test 
Diets for Experimental Animals”. This Bulletin de- 
scribes in detail a wide range of prepared diets in which 
GBI “Vitamin-Free” Test Casein is the protein source. 
Included are formula suggestions for diets deficient in 


vitamins, minerals and other factors. Ingredients for 








eer salt mixture formulas are also presented. 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


64 LABORATORY PARK - CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 
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(Left to right) Serological Pipette, Long tip, double bevel ground for strength (#7084); Warburg Flask, 
Single side arm (#5530); Tissue Culture Tube, with flat window, screw cap (#9831); Culture Tube, Non- 


toxic rubber snap cap (#9821); Centrifuge Tube, Micro, Plain with cylindrical bottom (#8090); Petri Dish, 
LIFETIME RED grid on exterior of bottom (#3165). 


485 NEW PYREX’ items 
plus all the other labware you need 
are listed in this new catalog 


What you see in the picture is just part of the x __"~—~— 77-77-73 
assortment of new labware, created by Corning ¥ CORNING GLASS WORKS 


for you. 83-10 Crystal Street, Corning, New York 

The 485 new items join some 9,000 others— 
all fully detailed in Catalog LG-1. And, for the 
first time, you'll find specifications on both 
standard and custom ware between the covers 
of a single volume. 

There are 348 pages, color-coded so you can 
quickly locate and identify what 
you need. 

You get the new items, plus 
the Pyrex lab glassware you’re 
already familiar with, from your 
regular lab supply dealer. 

The catalog you get from us, 
FREE. Just fill in the coupon 
and send it on its way. We'll do 
the rest. 


Please send me the NEW, complete Laboratory 
Glassware Catalog, LG-1. 
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COCARBOXY LASE 


The Pyrophosphate of Thiamine that 
has been observed to catalyze the oxyda- 
tive decarboxylation of keto acids and 
that is proving important—especially as 
a coenzyme in pyruvic acid conversions. 
Recent investigations have shown that 
a number of diseases are accompanied 
by an increased pyruvic acid level, e.g. 


diabetic coma and acidosis, pregnancy 
and infantile toxicoses, acetonaemic 
vomiting, preeclampsia, eclampsia and 
severe cardiac and circulatory decom- 
pensation. Cocarboxylase will result in 
the lowering of the pathologically in- 
creased pyruvic acid level. 


Write for detailed information, literature references and prices. 
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2-aminoethylisothiouronium bromide- hydrobromide 


A NEW RADIATION PROPHYLACTIC 


Discovered by Dr. David G. Doherty 
and associates at Oak Ridge, AET is 
now offered in commercial supply by 
Schwarz Laboratories and as tablets for 
clinical investigation (ANTIRADON). 
Extensive experiments on mice have 
shown markedly enhanced survival when 
AET is administered prior to exposure 
to lethal radiation. Similar effects have 


been shown on monkeys. Studies on 
humans are being conducted currently. 
The protection provided by AET is be- 
lieved to result from the formation of 
free sulfhydryls “in situ” that combine 
with and detoxify free radicals. This 
property provides possibilities for other 
physiological studies, e.g. enzyme acti- 
vation. 


Write for detailed information, literature references and prices. 


é é eZ i 
Write for complete Schwarz Price List 


SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. 


230OF Washington Street, 
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SPIN 1500 mi at 26,000xG 


and maintai 
Maintain materig| temperature 


at 0 C With 
ALL-NEW MODEL HR-1 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH-SPEED 
REFRIGERATED CENTRIFUGE 





2 TH 1) eee ‘ panes = ‘a 
International 22) Equipment Co. 
1212 SOLDIERS FIELD ROAD, BOSTON 35, MASS., STadium 2-7900 


Please rush complete data, prices and delivery schedules on International’s new HR-1 High-Speed 
Refrigerated Centrifuge. 


Institution 


Street & No 
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Now you can 


Plus a selection of more than 
160 different C'* compounds in 50 microcurie 


AEC license exempt quantities 


NUCLEAR-CHICAGO 
ELIMINATES RADIOCHEMICAL DELAYS, 
RED TAPE, AND UNCERTAINTIES 


Now, for the first time anywhere, Nuclear-Chicago offers you convenience 
and service in radiochemical compounds unequalled in the nucleonic field. 
We guarantee 24 hour shipment on most C“ reagents, ship all compounds by 
air prepaid, give liberal discounts on quantity purchases, and offer hundreds 
of research quality C'*, S®, and P® compounds—many in license exempt 
50 microcurie quantities. 


MANY NEW COMPOUNDS OFFERED 


Complete list of Nuclear-Chicago RESEARCH QUALITY reagents includes 
42 new Carbon-14 compounds (including labelled steroids, progesterone 
and testosterone at high specific activity and sugars labelled in various posi- 
tions), 47 new Sulfur-35 compounds and 35 new Phosphorus-32 compounds. 


WHAT IS “RESEARCH QUALITY’'? 


We have always served you with radiochemicals of exceptionally high qual- 
ity. Out of thousands of shipments over the past five years, we have been 
questioned on quality only six times... and only three of those questions 
were found to be justified. Through painstaking analysis and re-analysis we 
have succeeded in raising our standards of purity still higher. Now, all 
Nuclear-Chicago radiochemicals are labelled “RESEARCH QUALITY”... 
your guarantee against impurity-induced errors in your research. 





Sine Gnaliumenti - 
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rushed 
to you by 
PREPAID AIR 
SHIPMENT 
within 
24 hours 


nearly 200 










compounds 


QUALITY CONTROL FOR NUCLEAR-CHICAGO 
“RESEARCH QUALITY” REAGENTS 


We have continued our policy of providing chemical items only from our own 
laboratories or from the Radiochemical Centre, Amersham, England. This 
policy gives us absolute control over quality and purity and guarantees 
against delays caused by the prevalent practice of printing 
an “‘availability list’? and depending on miscellaneous sup- 
pliers to fill an order. RESEARCH QUALITY reagents 
are available only from Nuclear-Chicago. They are not 
discounted to other suppliers. 


NEW DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 


The new discount schedule means real savings to you when 
you order larger amounts of material. When you order 
more than one package size of the same item, your discount is: 





IE. on 3:4 sos anes ok 10% discount 
f° [Pr eae 20% discount 
Re a er ee tg ooo sss a dees 25% discount 


This new discount schedule provides substantial savings to you, even at the 
one-millicurie level. 


WRITE FOR NEW PRICE LIST, NEW CATALOG 


Write TODAY for the complete new C“, S® and P® Radiochemical Price 
Schedule ‘‘C”’ listing guaranteed delivery dates, license exempt compounds and 
quantity discounts of each RESEARCH QUALITY compound. You will also 
be interested in the new Nuclear-Chicago Catalog ‘“‘Q”’ giving complete 
specifications and performance information on our newly-designed line of 
precision radiation measuring instruments. Just ask for it. 


Research Quality. Kadwochemials 
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A Portion of the 














SIGMA REAGENT CATALOG 


One of a series of advertisements which will reproduce the complete list. 
Complete list available promptly on request. 
Other package sizes shown in complete catalog. 


4,5-DIAMINO-2,6-DIHYDROXY 1 gram 
PYRIMIDINE SULFATE (pfs) 5 grams 
4,5-DIAMINO-1,3-DIMETHYL-2,6-DI- 5 grams 
OXYPYRIMIDINE (pfs) 10 grams 
2,4-DIAMINO-6-HYDROXY-5- 1 gram 
NITROSO-PYRIMIDINE (pfs) § grams 
4,6-DIAMINO-2-HYDROXY-5- 1 gram 
NITROSO-PYRIMIDINE (pfs) § grams 
2,4-DIAMINO-6-HYDROXY- 5 grams 
PYRIMIDINE SULFATE (pfs) 25 grams 
4,6-DIAMINO-2-HYDROXY- 1 rom 
PYRIMIDINE SULFATE (pfs) 5 grams 
4,5-DIAMINO-6-HYDROXY-2-THIO- 5 grams 
PYRIMIDINE (pfs) 25 grams 
4,5-DIAMINO-6-HYDROXY-2-THIO- 5 grams 
PYRIMIDINE SULFATE (pfs) 10 grams 
2,4-DIAMINO-6-METHYL-5-NITRO- 1 gram 
PYRIMIDINE (pfs) & grams 
4,5-DIAMINO-6-METHYLPYRIM- 1 gram 
IDINE (pfs) 
4,5-DIAMINO-6-METHYL-2-THIO- 500 mg 
PYRIMIDINE (pfs) 
2,4-DIAMINO-5-NITROPYRIMIDINE 1 gram 


(pfs) 
= eee 1 gram 
pfs 
4,6-DIAMINO-5-NITROSO-2-THIO- 


1 gram 

PYRIMIDINE (pfs) 5 grams 

2 ,3-DIAMINO PROPIONIC ACID HBr i gram 
(DL) (pfs) 

2 ,6-DIAMINOPURINE SULFATE (pfs) 1 gram 

2 ,5-DIAMINOP YRIMIDINE (pfs) 1 gram 

4 ,5-DIAMINOPYRIMIDINE (pfs) 500 mg 

4 ,5-DIAMINO-2-THIO-6-H YDROXY- 5 grams 
PYRIMIDINE SULFATE (pfs) 25 grams 

4,5-DIAMINO-2-THIOPYRIMIDINE 500 mg 
(pfs) 1 gram 

4 ,6-DIAMINO-2-THIOP YRIMIDINE 5 grams 
(pfs) 25 grams 

DIAPHORASE, Crude (pfs) 10 mg 
Subject to availibility 

2 4-DICHLORO-6-METHYL-5- 1 gram 
NITROPYRIMIDINE (pfs) 5 grams 


2 ,6-DICHLORO-7-METH YLPURINE 1 gram 
(pfs) 100 mg 
2 ,4-DICHLORO-6-METH YLPYRIMI- 


1 gram 

DINE (pfs) 10 grams 

2 4-DICHLORO-5 NITROPYRIMI- 1 gram 
DINE (pfs) 10 grams 
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4 ,6-DICHLORO-5-NITROP YRIMI- 1 gram 3.50 

DINE (pis) 10 grams 32.50 
2 4-DICHLOROPYRIMIDINE (pfs) 1 gram 3.00 
4 ,6-DICHLOROP YRIMIDINE (pfs) Inquire 
2 4-DIETHOX YP YRIMIDINE (pfs) 1 gram 3.75 
DIH YDRODEOX YURIDINE (pfs) 25 mg 9.00 


4,5-(5 ,6)-DIH YDRO-2 ,4-DIHY- 

DROX Y-5-METH YL-P YRIMIDINE—See Dihydrothymine 
5 ,6-DIH YDRO-2 ,4-DIH YDROX Y-6- 

METH YL-P YRIMIDINE—See Dihydro-6-methy! uracil 
5 ,6-DIH YDRO-2 ,4-DIH YDROXY- 

PYRIMIDINE—See Dihydro uracil 

















DIHYDRO DIPHOSPHOP YRIDINE 500 mg 42.00 
NUCLEOTIDE Disodium, Sigma (DPNH) 250 mg 23.00 
From Yeast. Approx. 90-95% pure Hydrosul- 100 mg 10.05 
fite ree. Prepared Enzymatically. Pre- 50 mg 6.70 
weighed Vials. 25 mg 4.50 
0.2 mg Vial-Stock No. 340-2 10 vials 2.50 
1 mg Vial-Stock No. 340-101 10 vials 6.00 
2 mg Vial-Stock No. 340-102 10 vials 11.00 

IMPORTANT! 
Sigma DPNH is stable at Room Temperature while dry. 
No refrigeration needed! Just keep desiccated and dark. 

DIHYDRO-3-METHYL-DEOXYURI- 500 mg 275.00 
DINE (pfs) 25 mg 25.00 

DIHYDRO-3-METHYL-THYMIDINE 500 mg 175.00 
p's) 25 mg 21.00 

DIHYDRO-6-METHYL URACIL (pfs) 5 grams 5.00 


(5,6-Dihydro-2,4-dihydroxy-6-methylpyrimidine) 25 grams 22.50 
4 ,5-(5 ,6)-DIH YDRO-5-METHYL URACIL See Dihydrothy- 


mine 


DIHYDRO-3-METHYL-URIDINE (pfs) 25 mg 15.00 
DIHYDRO OROTIC ACID See Orotic Acid, Dihydro 
DIHYDROTHYMIDINE (pfs) 500 mg 50.00 
DIHYDROTHYMINE (pfs) 10 grams 10.00 
(4,5-(or 5,6)-Dihydro-5-methyluracil) 25 grams 22.50 
(4,5-(or 5,6)-Dihydro-5-methy]-2,4-dihydropyrimidine) 
DIHYDRO URACIL (pfs) 5 grams 5.00 
(5,6-Dihydro-2,4-dihydroxypyrimidine) 25 grams 22.50 
DIH YDROURIDINE 500 mg 45.00 
(Syrup containingapprox. 3% HOs) 25 mg 7.00 
DIHYDROXYACETONE (pfs) 
2,6-DIHYDROXY-4-AMINO-5-NITROSO- 
PYRIMIDINE—See 4-Amino-2,6-dihydroxy-5-nit- 
rosopyrimidine 
2,4-DIHYDROXY-6-METHYL-5- Sgrams 10.00 
NITROPYRIMIDINE (pfs) (5-Nitro-6- 
methyl! Uracil) 25 grams 37.50 


TELEPHONE COLLECT from anywhere in the world—Day, Station to Sta- 
tion, PRospect 1-5750—Night, Person to Person, Dan Broida, WYdown 3-6418 
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SPECIAL BULLETIN 


We are pleased to announce 

the first complete off ering of: 

DEOXY ADENOSINE-5 -MONOPHOSPHATE 
DIPHOSPHATE 
TRIPHOSPHATE 


DEOXY CYTIDINE-5 -MONOPHOSPHATE 
DIPHOSPHATE 
TRIPHOSPHATE 


DEOXY GUANOSINE-5 -MONOPHOSPHATE 
DIPHOSPHATE 
TRIPHOSPHATE 


THYMIDINE-5 -MONOPHOSPHATE 
DIPHOSPHATE 
TRIPHOSPHATE 


As Sigma was the first in the world to prepare and offer truly high purity 
Ribonucleotides, it is only fitting that we should be the first to prepare 
and offer the Deoxy counterparts. 

Pending refinements in methods, supplies will be limited. Each item will 
be offered as the available Salt. 


Clinical laboratories please note: 

Rare reagents such as the above are vital to fundamental medical re- 
search. Your support of Sigma is of great help in maintaining our pro- 
gram as the world’s leading producer of truly fine biochemicals. 


TELEPHONE COLLECT from anywhere in the world—Day, Station-to-Sta- 
tion, PRospect 1-5750—Night, Person-to-Person, Dan Broida, WYdown 3-6418 
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METTLER 
BALANCES 


METTLER SINGLE PAN, DIRECT READ- 
ING BALANCES incorporate the principle of 
constant sensitivity substitution weighing in com- 
bination with efficient damping, built-in weights 
and optical presentation of the result. They 
are outstanding for speed, accuracy and con- 
venience for many types of laboratory purposes. 


For analytical work of maximum accuracy, 
the B series and the unique M-5 model overcome 
tedium and uncertainty in important sample 
preparation. 


For bulk weighing, dispensing, packaging, 
weight conformity inspection and other tasks 
requiring medium accuracy, the K series plat- 
form type fulfill a comparable purpose. 


For weighings of sub-analytical nature in 
industry, teaching, etc., the new H series covers 
the range between the B and K series. They in- 
corporate features of both, i.e. total enclosure 
and multiple weight manipulation as in the B 
series, and reduction in number of individual 
reference weights by means of extended optical 
scale as in the K series. 


Taring is provided for in the B and H series 
and in the T models of the K series. 











* Accuracy 
ANT Co. | yoga | Capacity within a | am 
Cat. No. grams optical om 
range _ 
1867-J | B-5 200 gms | +0.05 mg 115 mg 895.00 
1888-C | B-6 100 gms | +0.02 mg 115 mg 995.00 





1888-M | M-5 20 gms | +0.002 mg 20 mg | 1,380.00 
1887-J | H-3 | 160gms|+1.0mg | 1200mg | 550.00 
1887-H | H-4 160 gms | +0.5 mg 1200 mg 585.00 
1887-F | H-5 160 gms | +0.1 mg 1200 mg 650.00 
1924-B | K-5 | 2000 gms | +0.2 gms 1000 gms | 465.00 
1924-B | K-7 800 gms | +0.03 gms | 100 gms | 560.00 
1924-C | K-5T | 2000 gms | +0.2 gms 1000 gms | 535.00 
1924-C | K-7T | 800 gms | +0.03 gms | 100gms| 660.00 


*Accuracy beyond the optical scale range is limited to Class 
tolerances of weights incorporated. 
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More and more laboratories rely on Thomas 


Copy of Bulletin 127 sent upon request - 
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A Role for Biotin in Yeast Glycolysis* 


Rosert R. Strauss AND ALBERT G. Moat 


From the Department of Microbiology, Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Received for publication, March 17, 1958) 


Previous investigators (1, 2) have observed that yeast grown 
in a medium that is deficient in the B vitamin, biotin, ferments 
glucose at much slower rates than that grown in a medium 
containing optimal amounts of this vitamin. These workers 
were able to stimulate carbon dioxide production from glucose 
and fructose by the addition of as little as 1 yg. of free biotin. 
More recently (3), it has been demonstrated that the hexokinase 
activity of cell-free extracts from biotin-deficient yeast is much 
more diminished than that of extracts from cells grown under 
optimal conditions. However, these investigators were unable 
to stimulate the activity of hexokinase in these preparations 
by the addition of biotin, and therefore the site of biotin action 
in carbohydrate fermentation was still undetermined. As we 
were initially unable to obtain from biotin-deficient cells the 
extracts whose glycolytic activity could be stimulated by biotin, 
we first investigated the carbohydrate metabolism of biotin- 
deficient yeast dried in air at 35°, as described by Meyerhof (4). 
By the use of manometric and spectrophotometric techniques 
we have been successful in stimulating the rate of glucose and 
fructose fermentation and the hexokinase activity of air-dried 
cells of biotin-deficient yeast. The activity of these dried 
preparations on the phosphorylated hexoses is not increased 
in the presence of biotin. Upon delineation of the conditions 
affording maximal biotin stimulation in the dried cells, it was 
found that the hexokinase activity of cell-free extracts prepared 
from these dried cells could be stimulated by free biotin. Utiliza- 
tion of the phosphorylated hexoses is unaffected by the addition 
of biotin. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The organism used was Saccharomyces cerevisiae, Fleishmann 
strain 139. It was grown in the medium of Snell et al. (5) 
modified by the addition of 100 yg. of nicotinic acid, 20 yg. 
of p-aminobenzoic acid, 2 mg. of DL-aspartic acid and 5 gm. 
of vitamin-free Casamino acids (Difco) per liter. The final 
biotin concentration was adjusted to 2.6  10-° wg. per ml. 
Cultures were grown for 18 hours at 32°, harvested by centrif- 
ugation, and washed three times with distilled water. The 
washed cells were air dried at 35° by the method of Meyerhof (4). 

Cell-free extracts were prepared in a Raytheon 10 ke. sonic 
oscillator (3) and in a Nossal disintegrator (6). Extracts 
prepared in the Nossal apparatus were made from both fresh 
and air-dried yeast, with the use of Ballotini beads as the abra- 
sive agent. Intact cells and debris were removed by centrifuga- 
tion at approximately 20,000 X g for 20 minutes at 3°. 

Carbon dioxide production was measured manometrically 


* This investigation was supported by Grant No. G-2830 from 
the National Science Foundation, Washington, D. C. 
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at 37° with 95 per cent N.-5 per cent CO, as the gas phase. 
Substrate and cofactors were added from the side arm to initiate 
the reaction. Biotin, when added, was preincubated for 30 
minutes with the cell suspension in the main compartment. 

TPN reduction was measured at 340 my with a Beckman 
model DU spectrophotometer and silica cuvettes of 1 cm. light 
path. 

Phosphoglucose isomerase was measured by the method of 
Alvarado and Sols (7). 

Protein determinations in cell-free extracts were made by 
the method of Stadtman et al. (8). 


RESULTS 


The effect of the addition of 1 ug. per ml. of biotin on the rates 
of fermentation of glucose and fructose is shown in Fig. 1. 
Both substrates are fermented at approximately the same rate 
and their rates of fermentation are stimulated to about the same 
extent (100 per cent) by added biotin. 

Fig. 2 shows the fermentation rates of glucose and the phos- 
phorylated intermediates of glycolysis in the presence and ab- 
sence of biotin. The presence of biotin affords a doubling of 
the rate of carbon dioxide production from glucose, whereas 
the rate with glucose-6-P, fructose-6-P or HDP' as the substrate 
is unaffected. This observation suggested a possible relation- 
ship between biotin and hexokinase. 

The effect on glucose fermentation by partially purified com- 
mercial hexokinase (Pabst) is shown in Fig. 3. Free biotin 
stimulates to about 50 per cent and hexokinase stimulates 
to 88 per cent, whereas the combination of the two causes a 123 
per cent increase above the base line without biotin. Dried 
cells grown in a medium containing optimal amounts of biotin 
could not be stimulated by biotin, hexokinase, or a combination 
of the two. The possibility of cell multiplication during the 
course of the Warburg experiments was ruled out by plate 
counts and turbidity measurements. In an experiment similar 
to that in Fig. 2, plate counts showed a decrease in colony count 
from 173 per plate at the beginning to 28 after 3 hours. Tur- 
bidity measurements showed no increase in the presence of 
biotin. 

At this point it became important to measure the hexokinase 
activity of these cells in a more direct manner. Measurement 
of hexokinase, by coupling it with glucose-6-P dehydrogenase 
and measurement of TPN reduction at 340 my, is an established 
method (9). However, previous attempts to stimulate the 
activity of cell-free extracts with biotin had been unsuccessful. 


'The abbreviations used are: HDP, hexose diphosphate or 
fructose-1,6-diphosphate; and Tris, tris(hydroxymethy])amino- 
methane buffer. 
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Fia. 1. The effect of biotin on the fermentation of glucose and 
fructose by air-dried cells. Each cup contained 20.0 mg. dry 
weight of biotin-deficient cells, 1.0 ml. of 0.1 m phosphate buffer 
at pH 6.5, 1.0 mg. of MgSO,-7H,0 in the main compartment. The 
reaction was started by adding 20 umoles of substrate, 1.0 mg. of 
ATP, 1.0 mg. of DPN, 20.0 mg. of acetaldehyde, and 0.01 mg. of 
cocarboxylase from the side arm. Biotin, 3 ug., when present, 
was preincubated with the cells for 30 minutes before addition 
of substrate and cofactors. The volume was brought to 3.0 ml. 
with distilled water. The endogenous cup contained cells, all 
cofactors, including biotin, but no substrate. 


Stanier et al. (10) reported studies in which glycerol was used 
to reduce light scattering by particulate suspensions so as to 
allow spectrophotometric measurements. By suspending a 
measured weight of dried cells in 3.0 ml. of water and adding 
7.0 ml. of reagent grade glycerol, we were able to obtain sus- 
pensions in which TPN reduction could be measured success- 
fully. In order to inhibit TPNH oxidase, the addition of small 
amounts of KCN was necessary for the measurement of glu- 
cose-6-P dehydrogenase of yeast grown under optimal conditions. 
KCN addition was unnecessary with the biotin-deficient cells, 
suggesting a depletion of TPNH oxidase as a result of biotin 
deficiency. There was no TPN reduction in the absence of 
substrate, an observation that was utilized in the blank. Fig. 
4 shows the effect of preincubation with biotin on the rate of 
TPN reduction with glucose as substrate. In the presence of 
biotin the rate of TPN reduction is increased 60 per cent. With 
glucose-6-P as the substrate the rate of TPN reduction was 
almost 5 times that with glucose, but it was unaffected by the 
addition of biotin. Table I shows the effect of added biotin 
on the rate of TPN reduction with glucose, fructose, glucose-6-P, 
fructose-6-P and HDP as the substrates. TPN reduction is 
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Fig. 2. The effect of biotin on the fermentation of glucose and | 
the phosphorylated intermediates of glycolysis by air-dried, | 
biotin-deficient yeast. The experimental conditions were the | 
same as for Fig. 1. : 


stimulated by added biotin only with glucose or fructose as 
the substrate. The rates with the other substrates are much | 
higher but are unaffected by the addition of biotin. 

The effect of added biotin upon phosphoglucose isomerase 
was also studied colorimetrically by measuring ketose phosphate 
production from glucose-6-P at 32°. The data presented in 
Table II show that preincubation with biotin has no effect | 
upon ketose phosphate formation. Elimination of the phos- 
phoglucose isomerase enzyme as a possible site of biotin action 
was especially important in order to establish a direct relation- 
ship with fructose utilization. Activity with glucose-1-P and 
mannose as substrates was negligible, and stimulation by biotin 
was not observed. DPN reduction was not observed with any 
of the substrates. 


stimulated by biotin, although active preparations were ob- | 
tained. However, extracts prepared in the Nossal disintegrator 


were active and could be stimulated by biotin. Fig. 5 shows 


Cell-free extracts prepared by sonic oscillation could not be | 
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the stimulation obtained with an extract prepared from 1.6 | 
gm. (dry weight) of deficient yeast with glucose as substrate. | 
The addition of biotin, without preincubation, increased the 


reduction of TPN by about 55 per cent. 
effect of biotin on TPN reduction with glucose and the phos- 
phorylated hexoses as substrates. This extract was prepared 
in the Nossal apparatus from 1.0 gm. (wet weight) of freshly 
harvested deficient cells. The activity of this extract is lower 
than that prepared from the larger amount of dried cells, but 
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Fig. 3. The effect of biotin and hexokinase on the fermentation 
of glucose by air-dried yeast. The experimental conditions were 
the same as for Fig. 1 except that 1.0 mg. of hexokinase was pre- 
i incubated with the cells for 30 minutes where indicated. The 
endogenous cup contained all cofactors, biotin, and hexokinase, 
but no glucose. 
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rase 
hate 
1 in 
ffect | the degree of stimulation by biotin is comparable and the 
hos- | preincubation period is again found to be unnecessary. It 
tion | may also be seen that the hexokinase activity is much lower than 
jon- | the phosphoglucose isomerase and the glucose-6-P dehydrogenase 
and | activities. Even at a 1:5 dilution of the extract, the latter 
otin | reactions had twice as much activity as the hexokinase reaction. 
anv Since air-dried cells required a preincubation period in the 
: presence of biotin, whereas cell-free extracts prepared from 
t be | deficient cells could be stimulated by the addition of biotin 
ob- | at zero time, a comparison was made of the effect of preincuba- 
ator | tion on dried cells and cell-free extracts (Table IV). The 
ows | dried cells showed essentially no increase in the rate of fermenta- 
1.6 | tion of hexokinase activity unless the cells were incubated with 
ate. biotin for a period of 30 to 40 minutes. By comparison, biotin 
the was found to stimulate the hexokinase activity of cell-free 
the | extracts when added with substrate and other factors at zero 
hos- | time. Preincubation of the extracts with biotin provided 
ared | no enhancement of the stimulatory effect. 
shly Attention should also be drawn to the fact that the concentra- 
wer | tion of ATP in the reaction mixture was not a limiting factor 
but | in the hexokinase activity. The ATP concentration in the 
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Fig. 4. The effect of biotin on the coupled hexokinase-glucose- 
6-P dehydrogenase reaction as measured by TPN reduction at 
340 mp. Each cuvette contained 2.0 mg. dry weight of biotin- 
deficient cells (0.5 ml. of the 70 per cent glycerol cell suspension), 
1.0 ml. of 0.1 m phosphate buffer at pH 6.5, 1.0 mg. of MgSO,- 
7H20, 0.2 mg. of ATP (0.32 um), and 0.2 mg. of TPN. The reac- 
tion was started by adding 5.0 umoles of substrate. Biotin, 3 
ug., when added, was preincubated with the cells for 30 minutes 
at 37° before the cofactors and substrate were added. The total 
volume was brought to 3.0 ml. with distilled water. Final glycerol 
concentration was approximately 12 per cent with the use of 
0.5 ml. of the glycerol cell suspension. 


experiment reported in Fig. 4 was 0.2 mg. (equivalent to 0.32 
umole of the disodium salt. 5 times this quantity (or 1.6 wmoles) 
was employed in the experiments presented in Tables I and IV. 
No differences in the degree of biotin stimulation were observed 
under the two conditions. 


DISCUSSION 

The data presented show that biotin exerts a marked effect 
upon the hexokinase activity of yeast. Stimulation of the rate 
of glucose and fructose fermentation by biotin, the lack of biotin 
stimulation of fermentation with glucose-6-P, fructose-6-P and 
HDP as substrates, biotin stimulation of hexokinase activity 
in both dried cell suspensions and cell-free extracts, and the 
lack of stimulation of the phosphoglucose isomerase and glu- 
cose-6-P dehydrogenase all point to a direct effect of biotin in 
the hexokinase reaction. The elimination of the need for prein- 
cubation with biotin in the cell-free extracts, as opposed to the 
requirement of a 30 to 40 minute preincubation with dried 
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TABLE I 

Activity of biotin-deficient, air-dried cells in 70 per cent glycerol 

Each cuvette contained 2 mg. of cells, 5 wmoles of substrate, 
0.2 mg. of TPN, 1.0 mg. of ATP (1.6 uM), 1.0 ml. of 0.1 m phosphate 
buffer at pH 6.5, 1.0 mg. of MgSO,-7H.O, and water to 3.0 ml. 
Biotin, 3 ug., was preincubated at 37° with the cells in buffer for 
30 minutes before the addition of substrate and cofactors. The 
final glycerol concentration was approximately 12 per cent with 
0.5 ml. of the glycerol cell suspension per cuvette. 























Optical density X 10% at 340 mu 
Substrate 4 minutes 8 minutes 12 minutes 
—Biotin | +Biotin | —Biotin | +Biotin | —Biotin | +Biotin 

ae 8 10 22 27 31 48 
Fructose.......... 7 10 16 23 29 42 
Glucose-6-P*.....| 25 27 52 55 82 87 
Fructose-6-P...... 32 28 61 55 89 82 
Fructose-1 , 6-di- 

phosphate...... 24 27 38 39 50 56 














* This cuvette contained 0.625 mg. dry weight of cells. 


Tase II 
Phosphoglucose isomerase activity in biotin-deficient, 
air-dried yeast cells 











Ketose produced 
Conditions 

+Biotin —Biotin 

ug./10 min. | wg./10 min. 
IN oy 2.60 oy sedsht a dees. omens 99.0 115.0 
I Re RE SL ee ee 5.5 11.0 
IIE as AS Lice oh sso wag va aanee ee 0.0 5.0 
Corrected value for complete system...... 93.5 99.0 











* The complete system contained 3.0 mg. dry weight of cells, 
5.0 wmoles of glucose-6-P, 1.0 ml. of 0.1 m Tris buffer at pH 9.0, 
1.0 ml. of 0.1 m borate buffer at pH 8.0, and water to 3.0 ml. Bio- 
tin, 3 ug., was added 30 minutes before addition of the substrate, 
Glycerol was not required as a suspending medium for this ex- 
periment since spectrophotometric measurements were not in- 
volved. 


cells in order to obtain stimulation, is an important observa- 
tion which suggests a direct action by biotin upon hexokinase. 
The requirement of a preincubation period with dried cells is 
an indication of a permeability barrier which is eliminated upon 
complete disruption of the cells. 

The demonstration of a direct relationship between biotin 
and hexokinase, an enzyme which has already been so inten- 
sively studied and obtained in the highest degree of purity (11), 
is an indication of a firm association between biotin and the 
enzyme as demonstrated by Lichstein (12, 13) for oxaloacetic 
acid carboxylase. Only by an investigation of the activity 
of an enzyme obtained from a deficiency state, or by direct 
assay of the purified enzyme for the presence of bound biotin, 
can such a relationship be established. 

The hexokinase reaction involves the dissociation of a proton 
from an undissociated alcoholic hydroxyl group of glucose 
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Fig. 5. The effect of biotin on the coupled hexokinase-glucose- 
6-P dehydrogenase reaction as measured by TPN reduction at 
340 mu. The experimental conditions are the same as in Fig. 4 
except that a cell-free extract containing 1.32 mg. of protein per 
cuvette was used instead of a glycerol suspension of dried cells. 


TaBLe III 
Activity of cell-free extract from biotin-deficient yeast 
Each cuvette contained 5 umoles of substrate, 0.2 mg. of TPN, 
0.2 mg. of ATP, 1.0 ml. of 0.1 m phosphate buffer at pH 6.5, 1.0 
mg. of MgSO,-7H:0, and water to 3.0 ml. Biotin, 3 ug., was 
added with the substrate and cofactors at zero time. 














Optical density X 10% at 340 mp 
Substrate 4 minutes 8 minutes 12 minutes 
—Biotin | +Biotin | —Biotin | +Biotin | —Biotin | +Biotin 

eee 11 17 33 51 61 87 
Fructose.......... 7 ‘12 28 45 58 83 
Glucose-6-P*. .... 37 37 78 78 112 112 
Fructose-6-P*..... 33 30 65 61 95 91 
Fructose-1 ,6-di- 

phosphate*..... 25 24 32 33 42 43 























* In the cuvettes with the phosphorylated hexoses the extract 
contained 0.1 mg. of protein, whereas the extract employed with 
glucose and fructose contained 0.5 mg. of protein. 
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before phosphorylation (14). This is consistent with the 
postulation by Lichstein (15) that the mode of action of biotin 
may be in aiding the dissociation of a hydrogen atom from an 
otherwise undissociable group. Intensive study of hexokinase 
and other reactions with which biotin has been associated is 
necessary in order to bring our knowledge of this important 
vitamin to a level comparable to that which exists relative to the 
other members of the B complex group of vitamins. 


SUMMARY 


Biotin stimulates the fermentation of glucose and fructose 
by air-dried yeast grown deficient in this vitamin. 

Glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase can be measured in air- 
dried yeast by suspending the dried cells in 70 per cent glycerol 
to minimize light scattering. This permits spectrophotometric 
measurement of triphosphopyridine nucleotide reduction at 
340 mu. 

The hexokinase activity of biotin-deficient dried cells and 
of extracts prepared from either dried cells or freshly harvested 
deficient yeast can be stimulated by the addition of free biotin. 

Biotin has no effect upon the rate of fermentation of glucose-6- 
phosphate, fructose-6-phosphate, or hexose diphosphate, or 
upon the activity of phosphoglucose isomerase or glucose-6- 
phosphate dehydrogenase. 


R. R. Strauss and A. G. Moat 
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TaBLe IV 


Elimination of requirement for preincubation with biotin by use of 
cell-free extracts from biotin-deficient yeast 














Air-dried cells ya ey 
Conditions | * Fi 
Fermentation (OD. x 108 | (OD. X 10 
wi. CO2 in | at 340 my in| at 340 mp i 
| 60 min.) | “20 min)t | 7mintt 
Endogenous (+ biotin, + patie 
OO Ee Er eee 18 0 0 
Glucose, no biotin added....... | 148 56 474 
Glucose, biotin added at zero | 
OR ae ee ae 168 | 52 625 
Glucose, cells preincubated | 
with biotin for 40 min....... | 218 | 87 630 





*For manometric measurement of 
conditions were the same as for Fig. 1. 

Tt For spectrophotometric measurement of TPN reduction 
with dried cells, experimental conditions were the same as for 
Table I with the use of glycerol in the suspending medium. 

t For spectrophotometric measurement of TPN reduction 
with cell-free extracts, experimental conditions were the same 
as for Table III except that the extract contained 3.6 mg. of pro- 
tein per cuvette. 


activity, experimental 
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It is the fundamental premise of chemical embryology that 
the processes which in the aggregate define embryonic develop- 
ment can be accounted for in chemical terms. These processes 
are (a) maintenance, which it shares with all living systems, 
(6) growth, which it shares with some, and (c) cellular differentia- 
tion, as well as morphogenesis, all of which are its characteristic 
attributes. This statement implies that on the molecular, bio- 
chemical level embryonic development must find its expression, 
if not its cause, in a series of changes in the over-all enzymatic 
pattern of the organism, starting with a pattern that is charac- 
teristic of the egg just subsequent to fertilization, and ending 
with the patterns that are characteristic of the various cells of 
the various formed organs and tissues (1-4). The changes 
which may add their contribution range from the simple to the 
complex: there may be variations in the molecular properties 
of individual enzymes; differential synthesis and/or destruction 
of various enzymatically active proteins; changes in their locali- 
zation in, and attachment to, the various components of the 
cells; and, finally, variations in their interaction with the gen- 
eral intracellular milieu. 

This paper and subsequent papers of this series will attempt 
a preliminary inquiry into some of these problems on the basis 
of studies made on properties of respiratory and other enzymes 
during development of the chick embryo. Ideally it is desirable 
to work with a system which permits the maximal resolution of 
the variables involved. Thus one might have attempted a 
dissociation of cellular differentiation and morphogenesis from 
growth by means of the explant technique developed by Spratt 
(2, 5), and one might havealso, from the outset, compared homog- 
enates and extracts, not of whole early embryos but rather of 
embryonic regions and organ primordia, with their equivalent 
counterparts in the later embryo and the adult (2,3). Neither 
of these approaches has been followed in this phase of this in- 
vestigation; not only because of the obvious technical difficulties 
but also because of a desire to obtain some appreciation of the 
limits, of both the problem and the methods proposed for its 
solution, in a qualitative or, at best, a semiquantitative manner. 
If, for some of the activities under study, changes should become 
manifest even as a result of this crude screening process, then it 
is clear that considerable purpose might be served by concentrat- 
ing on those for which the extent of such changes is the greatest. 

In this paper our attention is centered on some enzymes in- 


* Supported by Grant-in-aid H-2177 from the National Heart 
Institute, National Institutes of Health, United States Public 
Health Service. Publication of the Department of Chemistry, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


volved in the terminal metabolism of pyruvate, and thus of 
glucose which is the preferred nutrient and energy source during 
the early stages of embryonic development (1, 2, 6). Consider- 
ing the pivotal role of the citric acid cycle in this process, it is 
somewhat surprising that, although frequently postulated, the 


presence of its constituent enzymes in developing avian embryos | 


has only been rarely and sporadically subjected to experimental 
verification (1). Only during the past year does the problem 
seem to have been taken up in a systematic manner in several 
laboratories. Solomon has made an exhaustive study of em- 
bryonic glutamic dehydrogenase (7) and has reported briefly 
on lactic and malic dehydrogenase (8), and Scevola and Bar- 
bieri have studied lactic and succinic dehydrogenase (9). 

With the use of chick embryo preparations, we shall deal first 
with a demonstration of the presence of and some of the prop- 
erties of the four dehydrogenases of the cycle proper (isocitric, 
a-ketoglutaric, succinic, and malic), of three accessory dehy- 
drogenases (pyruvic, lactic, and “malic enzyme’’), and of the 
two hydrating enzymes, fumarase and aconitase. The systems 
investigated and compared were (a) homogenates of the whole 
embryo obtained after 4 days of incubation, (6) a high speed 
supernatant fraction (S3) derived from (a) by fractional centri- 
fugation in a polyvinylpyrrolidone and sucrose medium, (c) 
homogenates of embryonic liver obtained after 10 days of in- 
cubation, (d) a supernatant fraction derived from (c), and (e) 
homogenates of embryonic hearts obtained after 10 days of 
incubation. In the second part of this publication we examine 
and compare the development and distribution in various sub- 
cellular fractions of embryonic protein, and of four presumably 
representative, respiratory enzymes as a function of embryonic 
growth in ovo during the period between about 2 and 6} days 
of incubation. The enzymes selected were the pyridinoproteins, 
lactic, malic, and glutamic dehydrogenase, and the hydrating 
enzyme, fumarase. These enzymes were chosen because lactic 
dehydrogenase is said to be associated preponderantly with 
the soluble portion of at least the mammalian cytoplasm (10) 
whereas glutamic dehydrogenase and fumarase have been re- 
ported to be of mitochondrial origin (11, 12). The antecedents 
of malic dehydrogenase are uncertain, but a sizable proportion 
of the total homogenate activity appears to be associated with 
particulate, probably largely mitochondrial, elements (13). 
The fractionation technique used makes use of the above medium 
(14) designed to maintain the particulate elements in a state 
of optimal structural and functional integrity (15) in order to 
assess and contrast possible variations of intracellular localiza- 
tion in the course of development of the various enzyme types 
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investigated. Considerable interest in a possible role of sub- 
cellular particulate elements in embryonic differentiation has 
recently become manifest (16-18), and studies of the type 
reported here may help to define the various particle types in 
terms of their complement of enzymes. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Tissue Preparations—Uninoubated embryonated eggs from 
New Hampshire Red X Rock Cornish chickens were obtained 
from Indiana Farm Co-Operative, Indianapolis, and incubated 
at 37.5 + 0.3° under conditions of controlled humidity in a 
James incubator model 520, (James Manufacturing Company). 
At the end of the incubation period the embryos were excised 
and immediately immersed in ice-cold Ringer’s solution. Their 
morphological stage of development was determined according 
to the stages defined by Hamburger and Hamilton (19), and only 
embryos at the same stage were pooled and used. The average 
time of development quoted by these workers for each stage 
forms the basis of the time scale employed in the presentation of 
all the data in this report. The times shown (in hours or days) 
therefore correspond to periods of development and not to 
actual incubation times, i.e. “36 hours” means Stage 10 (10 
somite) embryos, “4 days” means Stage 23 embryos, and so 
forth. Extraembryonic tissues were removed, organs excised 
where indicated, rinsed with cold Ringer’s solution and homog- 
enized, and fractionated as described below. 

Fractionation Technique—At the time this investigation was 
initiated, no reliable data were available which could be used as 
the basis of a rational fractionation scheme for homogenates 
of embryonic tissues analogous to the commonly accepted 
schemes for adult tissues (20). Thus it appeared of importance 
to select a procedure which a priori might be expected to retain 
subcellular particulate (especially mitochondrial) structures, 
and their enzymatic complement, to the greatest feasible extent, 
and then to check the procedure selected against other, alternate 
ones by the use of one or more sensitive indicator enzymes. 

The use of polyvinylpyrrolidone in conjunction with iso- or 
hypertonic sucrose as a homogenization and suspension medium 
appeared potentially advantageous on the basis of the reports 
by Novikoff (15) on the properties of, and by Greenfield and 
Price (14) on the localization of catalase in, liver mitochondria 
prepared in this manner. We selected fumarase as a suitable 
indicator enzyme, since this enzymatic activity had been re- 
ported to be originally associated with, but very easily detached 
from, the mitochondrial fraction (12). Three different media 
were compared: (a) a standard sucrose medium (4) (0.25 m 
sucrose in 0.05 m Tris,’ pH 7.5); (6) the medium suggested by 
Novikoff (15) (0.25 m sucrose, 7 per cent polyvinylpyrrolidone, 
0.05 m Tris, pH 7.5); and (c) the medium used by Greenfield 
and Price (14) (0.558 m sucrose, 10 per cent polyvinylpyrrolidone, 
0.05 m Tris, pH 7.5). 

The conditions used and results obtained are summarized in 
Table I: first, the recoveries in terms of enzyme units and of 
total protein appeared to be about equal in all three procedures; 
second, the presence of polyvinylpyrrolidone during fractionation 
or in the assay system did not inhibit fumarase activity; and 
third, only in the highly hypertonic medium of Greenfield and 


1The abbreviations used are: EDTA, ethylenediaminetetra- 
acetic acid; Tris, tris(hydroxymethyl)aminomethane buffer; 
propanol buffer, 2-amino-2-methyl-1-propanol. 


H.R. Mahler, M. H. Wittenberger, and L. Brand 
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TaBie [ 
Distribution of fumarase in livers of young chicks 

1 enzyme unit is defined as the amount required to form 1 
umole of fumarate X min.~' at 37° in a test system containing 50 
umoles Tris buffer, pH 7.4, 100 umoles of potassium malate, ad- 
justed to the same pH, and enzyme in a total volume of 1.0 ml. 
The procedures used were identical in all three instances up to 
and including the isolation of the rapidly sedimenting fraction 
(Pi). 1.5 gm. (wet weight) of finely minced livers from 30 day-old 
chickens were homogenized in 13.5 ml. of medium for 3 minutes 
in the cold. P, fraction was isolated by centrifuging for 10 min- 
utes at 700 X g, and washed twice by rehomogenization (2 and 5 
minutes respectively), and recentrifugation under the same con- 
ditions. The intermediate particulate fraction (P:) was isolated 
in procedure (a) by recentrifuging the supernatant fluid from P, 
for 10 minutes at 5000 X g, and washed by homogenization and 
centrifugation for 10 minutes at 30,000 X g; in procedure (b) P, 
were isolated and washed by spinning 10 minutes at 30,000 x g; 
in procedure (c) they were isolated and washed by centrifuging 45 
minutes each at 30,000 X g. The slowly sedimenting particulate 
(P;) and supernatant fraction (S;) were prepared in procedures 
(a) and (6) by centrifuging for 1 hour at 100,000 X g, and in proce- 
dure (c) by centrifuging for 2 hours at this speed. 














Procedure (a) (b) (c) 
0.25 u 
su- 0.585 u sucrose/ 
Fraction Medium ba me pid Aan L- 
poly 
vinyl 
pyrroli 
done 
| Quantity Exp. A| Exp. B 
ee, ne Sn See MN TRI, 
WH* (15 ml.) | Total mg. of protein | 540 | 485 | 360 | 750 
| Specific activity 11.0} 16.1) 17.5) 8.5 
Total activity 5900 |7800 (6300 (6400 
P; (25 ml.) | Total mg. of protein | 130 | 193 | 71.3| 85.0 
| Specific activity 19.8} 13.0} 1.6) 1.3 
| Total activity 2570 |2500 | 118 | 110 
| 
P, (12.5 ml.) | Total mg. of protein | 50 45 | 165 | 418 
| Specific activity 9.6) 5.5] 12.0) 7.2 
| Total activity 480 | 250 {1980 (3000 
P; (12.5 ml.) | Total mg. of protein | 56 68 31.2) 70.0 
| Specific activity 10.0} 5.4) 4.7) 0.61 
| Total activity 560 | 370 | 148 43 
S; (25 ml.) Total mg. of protein | 370 | 140 | 280 | 312 
| Specific activity 13.9} 30.0) 14.7) 16.6 
Total activity 5150 |4180 |4000 |5200 
Recovery Percentage of protein| 103 92 | 152 | 104 
Percentage of units | 148 94 99 | 131 
Percentage of total units in P» 
SE a aan 5.5} 3.3) 31 36 

















* WH, whole homogenate fraction. 


Price did we succeed in retaining an appreciable proportion of 
the total activity (~35 per cent) in the P, fraction. This 
observation is similar to the ones reported by these authors on 
catalase as an indicator enzyme. It may be pointed out that 
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as an additional control in adopting this procedure for embryonic 
materials we also carried out similar fractionations of homog- 
enates prepared in this manner from organs of freshly hatched 
chicks.2 Again, a considerable portion of the fumarase activity 
was found to be associated with the P fraction, both in the case 
of liver (~50 per cent) and heart (~75 per cent). As a result, 
this procedure ((c), above) was adopted and used throughout this 
investigation. For the routine fractionations we used 500 mg. 
of wet weight of embryo or tissue. The final volumes used were 
generally 10.0 ml. for P; (see Table I), 5.0 ml. for Ps, 2.5 ml. for 
P; and of the order of 10 ml. for Ss. 

Storage—Disodium EDTA was added to all preparations to a 
final concentration of 10-? m. They were then frozen quickly 
and stored at —20°. With respect to the enzymatic activities 
reported here this treatment appeared to preserve virtually the 
total activity, as indicated by the constancy of apparent activity 
of samples tested either immediately after isolation or after 
freezing, several days storage, and thawing. For all assays, 
preparations were diluted with a solution of crystalline bovine 
serum albumin to a final concentration of 1 mg. of this component 
per ml. 

Assays—All assays made use of spectrophotometric procedures. 
Measurements were performed in a Beckman model DU spectro- 
photometer equipped with a photomultiplier. 1.0 or 3.0 ml. 
silica or quartz cuvettes with a 1.0 cm. light path were used. 
For quantitative measurements, conditions were chosen so 
that the substrate was present in excess (i.e. the assay was per- 
formed in the zero order range of the initial velocity versus the 
substrate concentration curve), and the extent of reaction was 
proportional to the time, so that the optical density change per 
unit time was strictly proportional to the amount of enzyme used. 
In general all determinations were measured both against unin- 
cubated zero time blanks containing all components and against 
incubated no-substrate blanks. In the neutral pH range re- 
oxidation of reduced pyridine nucleotides by oxygen in the pres- 
ence of various DPNH and TPNH oxidase systems might affect 
the data on pyridine nucleotide-linked dehydrogenases. In 
order to eliminate this source of error we either corrected for 
the rate of air oxidation and/or performed the reaction in 
question in 10-* m KCN which effectively blocks all embryonic 
DPNH oxidase activities.* 

The methods used for the demonstration of the various 
enzymes were adaptations of the following published methods: 
lactic dehydrogenase by DPN* reduction with lactate (21) 
or by DPNH oxidation with pyruvate (22); malic dehydrogenase 
by DPN* reduction with malate (23) or by DPNH oxidation 
with oxaloacetate (23); “malic enzyme” by TPN* reduction 
with malate (24); isocitric dehydrogenase by TPN* (25) and 
DPN?* (26) reduction in the presence of isocitrate; pyruvic, 


2 The properties of embryonic mitochondria and microsomes 
will form the subject of a future communication. For the pur- 
pose of the present paper no claim for any precise identification is 
made. The particles which comprise Fraction P.2 stain with 
Janus green, and, on examination by means of phase contrast or 
electron microscopy, are similar in size to the particles in the 
same fraction obtained from adult organs. They contain an 
active, cyanide-sensitive cytochrome oxidase. Fractions P; and 
P; are quite free of these particles, but the liver P; contains an 
active antimycin-insensitive DPNH oxidase, as well as particles 
which show, on reduction, the characteristic spectrum of the 
microsomal cytochrome b; (39) (L. Brand, in preparation). 

’L. Brand, unpublished observations. 
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a-ketoglutaric and succinic dehydrogenase by ferricyanide 
(27, 28) and 2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol (29) reduction in 
the presence of the appropriate substrate and pyruvic dehydro- 
genase also by DPN*+ reduction (30-32); fumarase and aconitase 
by the formation of fumarate from malate and cis-aconitate 
from citrate or isocitrate respectively (33, 34); condensing en- 
zyme by DPN* reduction (35). 

For the survey of the changes in enzymatic activity during 
development, a modification of the sensitive method of Robins 
et al. (36) was employed for glutamic, lactic and malic dehydro- 
genase. This method measures the formation of the a-keto acids 
produced in the dehydrogenase reaction by allowing these com- 
pounds to condense with quinolylhydrazine in acid solution and 
determining the quinolylhydrazones formed in this manner by 
measuring the optical density at 305 my. The amount of optical 
density change under the conditions given below was shown to 
be proportional to time (measurements at 5, 10, and 15 minutes) 
and enzyme concentration under the conditions of the assay, 
first with samples of the highly purified enzymes available com- 
mercially (Worthington Biochemicals Corporation), and then 
with several typical embryonic preparations, both particulate 
and soluble. The assay mixtures for glutamic dehydrogenase 
consisted of: 0.20 ml. of 0.05 m Veronal buffer (Winthrop 
Laboratories), pH 8.05; 0.09 ml. of 1 m potassium t-glutamate; 
and 0.05 ml. of 1 per cent DPN, preincubated for 5 minutes at 
38°. Enzyme in a total volume of 0.10 ml. was used to start 
the reaction, and the incubation was resumed for 15 minutes. 
At the end of this period 0.2 ml. of a solution 5 x 10-4 m with 
respect to quinolylhydrazine and 0.90 m in HCl (freshly pre- 
pared by diluting 0.03 m quinolylhydrazine with the acid) 
was then added. The mixture was shaken for 55 minutes at 
room temperature, 0.8 ml. of 0.01 Nn HCl was added, any turbidity 
due to precipitated protein was removed by centrifuging in a 
clinical centrifuge for 6 minutes, and the A395; was determined. 
For lactic dehydrogenase the buffer used was 0.2 ml. of 0.1 m 
propanol buffer, pH 9.8; the substrate was 0.02 of 4.5 m sodium 
pi-lactate, pH 9.8; and the quinolylhydrazine reagent was 
diluted in 1.05 m HCl. For malic dehydrogenase the buffer 
was 0.2 ml. of 0.1 m propanol, pH 10.4; the substrate was 0.1 
ml. of 1 m potassium L-malate, pH 10.4; and the quinolylhy- 
drazine reagent was diluted in 1.65 m HCl. Controls for zero 
time blanks and unincubated, no-substrate blanks were also 
determined and subtracted from the experimental value. The 
method of assay for fumarase used (33, 34) was modified as 
follows: 100 umoles of potassium L-malate adjusted to pH 7.4, 
50 wmoles of Tris buffer (Sigma 121), pH 7.4, and enzyme in a 
total volume of 1.2 ml. were incubated at 38° for 15 minutes. 
At the end of this time, the tubes were chilled and deproteinized 
with 0.1 ml. of 50 per cent HClO,. The protein was removed 
by spinning for 6 minutes at full speed in a clinical centrifuge, 
and the solution was read at 240 mu. 

Protein—Protein was determined by a micro-modification 
of the biuret method (37) using 0.5 ml. of reagent and 0.5 ml. 
of sample with an incubation period of 15 minutes, and a Bausch 
and Lomb Spectronic 20 or Beckman model DU spectrophotom. 
eter. Readings were taken at 540 my against a blank contain- 
ing biuret reagent and all other components (buffer, medium, 
etc.). Standardization curves were prepared for both instru- 
ments with the use of crystalline bovine serum albumin (Armour) 
as a primary standard. Beer’s law was strictly obeyed for 
amounts of protein varying from 0.10 to 1.0 mg. (Spectronic 
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20) and 0.05 to 1.2 mg. (DU) of protein per sample. Replicates 
of the same sample agreed within +5 per cent. With em- 
bryonic tissue homogenates or fractions there was a linear 
response to the amount added in the A540 range between 0.020 
and 1.00, providing the blank was composed as indicated earlier. 

Extinction Coefficients—The millimolar extinction coefficients 
(1 X mmole- X cm.~') and wave length of maximal absorption 
used were: for DPNH and TPNH, 6.22 at 340 my (38); for fuma- 
rate, 2.4 at 240 my and 0.93 at 260 my (34); for cis-aconitate, 
3.30 at 240 my (33); for ferricyanide, 1.00 at 410 my; and for 
2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol, 15.5 at 610 my (39). For the 
quinolylhydrazones (305 my), the coefficients, established empiri- 
cally under the actual assay conditions (i.e. in the presence of an 
equimolar amount of DPNH), (35) were a-ketoglutarate, 16.7 X 
1 X mmole X em.-!; pyruvate, 13.3 X 1 X mmole X cm."'; 
oxaloacetate, 9.6 * 1 X mmole X em.—. 

Reliability of Results—All determinations were performed on 
replicates and the values cited are the means of three or more 
runs with separate groups of embryos, incubated several weeks 
or more apart, to minimize seasonal variations. Within any 
one group individual determinations of any activity fall within 
+5 per cent standard deviation from the mean. However, when 
the values for any one determination at any one stage, but be- 
tween different groups, are compared the usual standard devia- 
tions are of the order of +10 per cent, although standard devia- 
tions as high as +20 to 30 are sometimes observed, especially 
for embryos beyond Stage 23 (4 days).4 This is understandable 
in view of the fact that the weight of the individual embryo 
increases exponentially with the incubation period and thus it 
will be appreciated that the number of embryos that have to 
be used to yield the same weight of homogenate, and with it 
the internal statistical significance of an individual sample, 
decreases precipitously with time. In a typical series we may 
have used 100 embryos at 2 days, 35 embryos at 3, 15 embryos 
at 4, 4 embryos at 5, and 2 embryos at 6 days. Thus it is not 
surprising that there appeared to be much closer agreement 
between different groups at the early than at the later stages. 
Furthermore, it must be emphasized that in spite of this con- 
siderable experimental uncertainty the qualitative patterns 
of enzyme development and localization discussed in the body 
of this report are not so affected. For the variations are most 
pronounced as far as absolute values for enzymatic activities 
are concerned; relative values with respect to some arbitrary 
reference point within a class (e.g. activity after 2.5 days com- 
pared with activity after 5 days within any one group of embryos, 
i.e. a group originating from the same batch of eggs, or activity 
in S3 compared to activity in the whole homogenate fraction 
for all groups at the same age) showed standard deviations 
of < +15 per cent. Finally, it may be mentioned that for 
the assays as a function of development, the standard errors, 
computed purely on the basis of the number of separate runs 
were of the order of +5 to 10 per cent and never exceeded 15 
per cent. 

Materials—The sources of the materials used were: polyvinyl- 
pyrrolidone (Plasdone C), Antara Chemicals Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline and Film Corporation; Tris (Sigma 121), Sigma 


4 Actual standard deviations obtained are shown in Fig. 7 for 
malic dehydrogenase, a typical dehydrogenase assayed by the 
quinolylhydrazine method, in Fig. 9 for fumarase, as assayed by 
the direct spectrophotometric technique, and in the legend to 
Fig. 5, for protein. 
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Fic. 1. A. The reduction of DPN*+ and TPN* by lactate with 
enzymes from 4-day embryos. The experimental cuvettes con- 
tained 40 umoles of propanol buffer, pH 9.8, 50 uwmoles of sodium 
DL-lactate, pH 9.8, 1 umole of DPN, enzyme, and water to 2.2 ml.; 
the blank contained no substrate; the reaction was started by 
adding enzyme: 0.05 ml. of homogenate (125 ug.) to Experiment 1, 
0.05 ml. of S; (6 ug.) to Experiment 2, 0.10 ml. of 8; to Experiment 
3, and 0.10 ml. of homogenate but with TPN instead of DPN to 
Experiment 4. All experiments were performed at 22°. 

B. The oxidation of DPNH by pyruvate. The experimental 
cuvettes contained 100 wmoles of Tris buffer, pH 7.5, 2 umoles of 
sodium cyanide, 1 ymole of sodium pyruvate, 0.2 umoles of DPNH 
and water to 2.2 ml. All other experimental conditions were as 
in Part A. 


Chemical Company; 2-amino-2-methyl-l-propanol and 3-quin- 
olylhydrazine, Distillation Products Industries; disodium EDTA, 
Fisher Chemical Company, AR grade; DPN, DPNH, TPN, 
Sigma Chemical Company; Coenzyme A, Pabst Laboratories, 
all of purity >90 per cent; the citric acid cycle substrates (cis- 
aconitic acid, pL-isocitric acid lactone, converted to the salt 
by mild alkaline hydrolysis, citric acid, a-ketoglutaric acid, 
L-glutamic acid, succinic acid, t-malic acid, and oxaloacetic 
acid were all found to be analytically pure with regard to organic 
impurities), California Foundation for Biochemical Research, 
and Nutritional Biochemicals; Na-pyruvate, Schwarz Labora- 
tories, Inc.; sodium pt-lactate, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works; 
ferri- and ferrocyanide, Matheson, Coleman and Bell, AR grade; 
2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol, Distillation Products Industries, 
recrystallized. All water used in this investigation was glass- 
distilled. 


DEHYDROGENASES ASSAYED WITH PYRIDINE NUCLEOTIDES 


1. Lactic Dehydrogenase—Preliminary experiments had dem- 
onstrated an active lactic dehydrogenase in homogenates, 
and soluble fractions derived therefrom, of all the embryonic 
materials tested. Some of the results with the whole homog- 
enate and §; fractions from Stage 23 (4 day) embryos are shown 
in Fig. 1. It can be seen that both DPN* reduction by lactate 
(21) and pyruvate reduction by DPNH (22) can be measured. 
This second reaction might have been due to the intervention 
of a hypothetical DPN-specific “malic enzyme,” analogous to 
the one known to be present in certain microorganisms. This 
possibility is ruled out because no effect of divalent metal ions 
(Mg++ or Mn**) on the reaction could be demonstrated, whereas 
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TaBLeE II 
Activities of embryonic lactic dehydrogenase 

1 enzyme unit is defined as the amount required to reduce 1 
umole of DPN or oxidize 1 umole of DPNH X min.~ at 37° under 
the conditions of Fig. 1. Specific activity equals units X mg.-! 
of protein, total activity is total units X weight unit~ indicated. 
10 Stage 23 embryos were homogenized for the 4-day experiments, 
yielding 10 ml. with 2.5 mg. X ml.~! of WH,* and 11 ml. of 8; with 
0.12 mg. X ml.-'. The data for the 10-day organs were: 13 livers 
to yield 10 ml. of WH with 13.5 mg. X ml.~', and 9.5 ml. of 8; 
with 0.72 mg. X ml.—!; 23 hearts to yield 10 ml. of WH with 4.88 








mg. X ml.~!. The number of embryos and organs was chosen to 
supply 500 mg. wet weight. 
Reaction Preparation Fraction bo Total 
units/mg. | Smile, | amie) 
Oxidation of | 4 day embryo} WH*| 0.70 34 27 
lactate 8; 8.4 22 1.1 
10 day liver WH 2.2 580 23 
8; 24 415 16 
10 day heart WH 0.55 52 2.1 
Reduction of | 4 day embryo| WH 0.58 29 1.5 
pyruvate 8; 7.2 19 1.0 
10 day liver WH 3.3 870 33 
8; 46 650 25 
10 day heart WH 0.50 29 1.1 




















* WH, whole homogenate fraction. 


the oxidation of malate in the presence of the embryonic ‘malic 
enzyme,” i.e. the reverse reaction, shows an absolute requirement 
for these components. Furthermore the embryonic, like the 
adult “malic enzyme,” is absolutely TPN-specific (cf. below). 
Data on the distribution of specific and total activities of lactic 
dehydrogenase in different preparations are given in Table II. 
Unlike its adult mammalian counterpart (results reported for 
the purified enzyme from rabbit muscle (22)) the embryonic 
activity appears to be strictly DPN specific; the activity with 
TPN? is at the most 0.001 of that with DPN+. In agreement 
with other reports (10) the enzyme appears extraparticulate 
in its localization. 

2. Malic Dehydrogenase and “Malic Enzyme’’—Similar meth- 
ods have been used for the demonstration of malic dehydrogenase 
activity (23) in homogenates of whole embryos and embryonic 
organs at different stages of development. The enzyme appears 
to be strictly DPN-specific in either direction, in contrast to the 
heart muscle enzyme (23). It is localized largely in the partic- 
ulate portion of the cytoplasm (13). DPN reduction by malate 
can be observed only at high pH because of the unfavorable 
position of the equilibrium. This fact permits the demonstration 
of “malic enzyme” activity when TPN+ plus Mn++ are sub- 
stituted for DPN* (24). These relationships are illustrated in 
Fig. 2 for enzyme preparations from livers of 10 day-old embryos. 
Only a small fraction of the total “malic enzyme” activity of the 
whole homogenate appears to be localized in the soluble portion 
of the cytoplasm, as is borne out by a comparison of Curves 2 
(whole homogenate fraction) and 3 (Ss) of the figure. Quanti- 
tative relationships are summarized in Table III. For malic 
dehydrogenase, results in the direction of DPN reduction, even 
though obtained at a pH removed from that found optimal for 
the enzyme, may represent a more accurate measure of amounts 
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Fig. 2. A. The reduction of DPN*+ and TPN* by malate by | 


enzymes from 10 day embryonic liver. The experimental cuvettes 
contained 40 uwmoles of propanol buffer, pH 10.5, 10 umoles of 
potassium L-malate, pH 10.5, 1 umole of DPN, enzyme and water 
to 2.2 ml.; the blank contained no substrate; the reaction was 
started by adding 0.05 ml. of homogenate (1 — 10 dilution, 67 ug.) 
to Experiment 1, 0.10 ml. of homogenate to Experiment 2, 0.10 
ml. of 8; (1 — 10 dilution 7.2 ug.) to Experiment 3, and 0.1 ml. of 


homogenate (undiluted) to Experiment 4, but with TPN substi- © 


tuted for DPN. All experiments were performed at 22°. 
B. The reduction of DPN* and TPN* by malate. The experi- 
mental cuvettes contained 100 umoles of Tris buffer, pH 7.5, other 


reagents as in Part A but to a total volume of 2.5 ml. and 2 umoles | 


of sodium cyanide added; Experiment 1 with DPN, Experiments 


2 and 3 with TPN, and 0.05 ml. of homogenate (1 — 10) (67 ug.) | 


in Experiments 1 and 2, and 0.05 ml. of S; (72 wg.) in Experiment 3. 
2 umoles of MnCl. were added to all experiments after 5 minutes 
(arrow). All runs were performed at 37°. 

C. The oxidation of DPNH by oxaloacetate. The experimental 
cuvettes contained 100 umoles of Tris buffer, pH 7.5, 10 wmoles of 


freshly prepared oxaloacetate solution, 0.2 umoles of DPNH, 2 | 


umoles of sodium cyanide and water to 2.2 ml. 
mental conditions were as in Part A. 


and distribution of the enzyme than those obtained by measuring 
DPNH oxidation in the presence of oxaloacetate. These results 
may be in error because of the possible formation of small 
amounts of pyruvate from oxaloacetate during the actual assay. 
Pyruvate reduction by the strong lactic dehydrogenase present 
would then contribute to the apparent DPNH disappearance. 

3. Isocitric Dehydrogenases—The reduction of TPN+ in the 
presence of isocitrate and Mn*+ (25) was catalyzed by prepara- 
tions at all stages of development. The enzyme activity in 


question appeared to be associated mainly with particulate | 


elements and to be specific for TPN. In preparations from 10 
day-old embryonic organs we were able to demonstrate a very 
weak activity which catalyzes the reduction of DPN by isocitrate 
(26) and which, within the limits of the method, can be recovered 
almost completely in the 8; fraction. Thus the two isocitric 
enzyme activities apparently show opposite localization pat- 
terns to each other and may also differ from those reported for 
adult mammalian tissue (10, 26, 40). Some of the conclusions 
mentioned are based on the data of Fig. 3 obtained with prepara- 
tions from 10 day-old livers. The quantitative relationships 
observed with this type of activity are summarized in Table 
IV. As is evident from Fig. 3, TPN-isocitric dehydrogenase 
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Tas.e III 
Activities of embryonic malic dehydrogenases 

1 enzyme unit is defined as the amount necessary to oxidize or 
reduce 1 ymole of pyridine nucleotide X min.“ at 37°. Malate 
oxidation by DPN+ was measured at pH 10.5 (malic dehydro- 
genase) and pH 7.5 in the presence of Mn** (malic enzyme). The 
precise conditions for these assays, as well as for the reoxidation 
of DPNH by oxaloacetate, are described in the legends to Fig. 2. 
The preparations used are described in the text to Table II. 











Reaction Preparation | Fraction | Srey Total 
|_| mits. | tse: | emia 
Oxidation of | 4 day embryo} WH*| 0.14 6.7 0.33 
malate by | Ss | 0.81 2.0 0.10 
DPN 10 day liver | WH | 0.35 | 92 3.6 
|S: | 1.6 | 27 1.1 
10 day heart | WH 0.29 28 1.2 
Oxidation of | 4 day embryo| WH | 0.005 0.25 0.012 
malate by | Ss | 0.048 | 0.13 | 0.006 
TPN 10 day liver | WH 0.015 4.0 | 0.16 
| Ss | 0.62 0.84 | 0.032 
10 day heart | WH | 0.026 1.2 0.026 
Reduction of | 4 day embryo | WH | 0.28 15 | 0.75 
oxaloace- [10 day heart WH | 0.84 49 0.82 
tate by | 
DPNH 











* WH, whole homogenate fraction. 


can be utilized for the demonstration of aconitase. Activation 
of this enzyme by Fe** and cysteine (41, 42) can also be demon- 
strated (Curves 7 and 8). 


DEHYDROGENASES ASSAYED WITH ARTIFICIAL ACCEPTORS 


For purposes of the preliminary survey reported here, pyruvic, 
a-ketoglutaric and succinic dehydrogenases were assayed by 
reduction of ferricyanide (27, 28), or 2,6-dichlorophenolindo- 
phenol (29). It is of course recognized that it would be more 
desirable to measure the reduction of a more “physiological” 
electron acceptor. But the measurement of dye, and of fer- 
ricvanide reduction is exceedingly convenient, and it, especially 
in the case of the enzymes not yet detached from their particulate 
matrix, provides one with a reasonably accurate (43), and 
frequently the only possible spectrophotometric method for 
the demonstration of the activity in question. Data for the 
three enzymes are summarized in Table V. It may be mentioned 
that although the net optical density change in the ferricyanide 
assay was small, results by this procedure were reproducible 
and linear with time for prolonged periods of up to 1 hour. 
Indophenol activities, with all three substances (indicated in 
Table V for succinic dehydrogenase only) were consistently 
lower than the ferricyanide activities by factors of 2- to 3-fold. 
After repeated freezing and thawing of a P: (mitochondrial) 
preparation from a 10 day embryonic liver, a weak DPN* 
reducing activity, with the use of a-ketoglutarate and pyruvate 
as substrates and with Mg++, diphosphothiamine, and CoA 
added (30-32), was demonstrable in the supernatant portion 
obtained after high speed centrifugation. This demonstration 
was possible only because a well washed P2 fraction treated in 
this manner shows no ability to catalyze the reduction of DPN*+ 


Viuw 
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Fic. 3. The reduction of TPN* and DPN? by isocitrate and 
citrate by enzymes from 10-day embryonic liver. The experi- 
mental cuvettes contained, in Experiments 1 to 4 and 7 and 8, 
100 umoles of Tris buffer, pH 7.5, 10 wmoles of pL-isocitrate, 1 
umole of TPN, 2 umoles of MnCl:, 2 wmoles of sodium cyanide 
enzyme and water to 2.2 ml. Other conditions were as in Fig. 
2B except: Experiment 1, 0.05 ml. of homogenate (670 ug.) at 22°; 
Experiment 2, 0.05 ml. 8; (72 wg.) at 22°; Experiment 3, 0.05 ml. 
of homogenate (1 — 10 dilution, 67 ug.) at 37°; Experiment 7, 
0.05 ml. of homogenate (1 — 10), but citrate was substituted for 
isocitrate, the reaction mixture preincubated 5 minutes at 37° 
before the addition of TPN and Mn*"*, and the reaction run at 
37°; Experiment 8, similar to 7 except that 1 umole of ferrous 
ammoniumsulfate and 10 ymoles of cysteine were added during 
the preincubation period. In Experiments 5 and 6 the experi- 
mental cuvettes contained 100 uwmoles of cacodylate buffer, pH 
6.5, 10 umoles of pL-isocitrate, 1 umole of 5’-adenylate, 1 umole of 
DPN, 2 umoles of sodium cyanide, and 2 ymoles of Mn++. Both 
experiments were performed at 37°; Experiment 6 with 0.05 ml. 
of homogenate and Experiment 7 with 0.05 ml. of 83. 


in the presence of pyruvate. The total DPN activity per em- 
bryo, with either a-ketoglutarate or succinate as substrate under 
the conditions of the assay (phosphate buffer pH 7.3, 37°), was 
about 0.02 umoles X min.-'. This is a considerable proportion 
of the activity of the whole homogenate fraction, as assayed 
with ferricyanide. 


HYDRATING ENZYMES 


1. Aconitase—The presence of aconitase in embryonic prepara- 
tions was indicated by the fact that citrate (known to be free 
of isocitrate) also leads to 'TPN*+ reduction under the conditions 
of the isocitric dehydrogenase assay. It also proved possible 
to assay for the presence of the enzyme directly and to measure 
the formation of aconitate from citrate or isocitrate in the usual 
optical test system (33). Some of the data obtained with en- 
zymes from 10 day livers are summarized in Fig. 4C and Table 
VI. The enzyme in preparations from embryonic sources ap- 
pears to be strongly stimulated by the addition of cysteine and 
ferrous ions (41, 42, 44). 
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TaBLe IV 
Activities of embryonic isocitric dehydrogenases 

1 enzyme unit is defined as the amount required to reduce 1 
umole of pyridine nucleotide X min.“! at 37°. DPN-reducing 
activity was measured in the presence of adenosine-5’-phosphate 
and defined as 0.1 the amount reduced in 10 minutes at 37°. All 
other conditions are outlined in the legends to Fig. 3; the prepara- 
tions used are described in the text to Table II. 








Reaction Preparation Fraction = Total 

units/mg. | emtalem, | amit) 

Oxidation of | 4 day embryo| WH*| 0.036 1.8 0.10 
isocitrate 8; 0.15 0.36 0.020 

by TPN 10 day liver WH | 0.18 24 0.94 
S; 0.39 5.8 0.045 

10 day heart WH | 0.084 8.2 0.18 

Oxidation of |10 day liver WH | 0.006 1.5 0.06 
isocitrate 8; 0.22 1.6 0.060 

DPN 




















* WH, whole homogenate fraction. 


2. Fumarase—Fumarase activity, as measured by fumarate 
appearance in the presence of malate or by fumarate disap- 
pearance (33, 34), was shown to be present in preparations at 
all stages of embryonic development. Experiments bearing 
on this point are presented in Fig. 4 and Table VI. 


OTHER ENZYMES OF CYCLE 


The only enzyme of the cycle for which no systematic search 
was made was the condensing enzyme. Its presence in homog- 
enates of 10 day embryonic liver was, however, indicated by 
the fact that it was possible to demonstrate DPN+ reduction 
in the presence of acetyl CoA and malate (34). 


DEVELOPMENT OF VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Protein—If the total amount of protein per embryo is plotted 
on a logarithmic scale against time (Fig. 5) it is found to increase 
in a linear manner. This relationship holds true for the whole 
homogenate, as well as for the various fractions isolated by dif- 
ferential centrifugation. As can be seen, the lines are almost 
parallel, and thus the accumulation coefficients which are defined 
as the first order rate constants (2.3 x slopes of the lines) are 
approximately the same and are of the order of 1.15 days~. 

Lactic Dehydrogenase—The change in the specific activity of 
this enzyme in whole homogenates and in various isolated 
fractions as a function of the time of embryonic development is 
shown in Figs. 6A and B. The specific activity reaches a maxi- 
mum during the period between 3 and 4 days. This maximum 
is largely accounted for by a corresponding change of activity 
of the supernatant enzyme, which at all times shows a specific 
activity several times that of the other fractions and accounts 
for the bulk of the activity in the whole homogenate. On the 
other hand, when the total activity per gm. of wet embryonic 
tissue is measured during development (Fig. 6C), we observe 
a very high initial activity in the early embryo at times shorter 
than 2 days of incubation. The function then drops very rapidly 
and reaches a constant value of approximately 2 umoles x 
min.~', This very early peak of total lactic dehydrogenase has 
no equivalent in the other activities studied (which reach their 
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TABLE V 
Measurement of embryonic dye- and ferricyanide-linked 
dehydrogenases 


All activities expressed as the amount of enzyme necessary to 
oxidize 1 wmole of substrate X min.~! at 37° in a test system con- 
taining 50 umoles of phosphate, pH 7.3, 5 umoles of substrate and 


1 wmole of ferricyanide (AA 4:0 measured), or 0.1 umole 2,6-dichlo- 7 
rophenolindophenol (AA ¢00 measured) plus 1 umole of potassium | 


cyanide. For a-ketoglutaric and pyruvic dehydrogenase deter- 


minations, 5 wmoles of MgCl, and 1 umole of cocarboxylase were | 


added as well. Readings were taken every 5 minutes for 45 min- 
utes, and reaction rates were found to be linear with time through- 
out this period. The preparations used are described in the text 
to Table IT. 


























Reaction | 
Preparation — Specific Total 
Substrate Acceptor 
wnits/me.\ ech) embtso 
Succinate Indo- 4 day WH*}| 0.008 
phenol embryo 
10 day WH | 0.006 
liver 
10 day WH | 0.009 
heart 
Succinate Ferri- | 4 day em- | WH | 0.018 | 0.90 | 0.045 
cyanide bryo 8; 0.11 0.30 | 0.015 
a-Ketoglu- WH | 0.015 | 0.75 | 0.038 
tarate Ss; 0.11 0.30 | 0.015 
Pyruvate WH | 0.020 | 1.0 0.050 
| Bs 0.19 0.50 | 0.025 
Succinate Ferri- 10 day liver, WH | 0.009 | 2.4 0.092 
cyanide 8; 0.009 |\~0.1 |~0.04 
a-Ketoglu- WH | 0.007 | 1.9 0.073 
tarate 33 0.006 |~0.09 |~0.03 
Pyruvate WH | 0.006 | 1.6 0.062 
8; 0.005 |~0.08 |~0.03 
Succinate Ferri- 10 day | WH | 0.020 | 2.0 0.043 
cyanide heart | 
a-Ketoglu- | WH | 0.010 | 0.98} 0.021 
tarate | 
Pyruvate | WH | 0.015 | 1.5 | 0.033 








* WH, whole homogenate fraction. 


maxima subsequent to the second, and usually between the 
second and third day), and it may be referable to the key role of 
this enzyme in carbohydrate metabolism. 

Malic Dehydrogenase—The patterns observed with this en- 
zyme appear to differ fundamentally from those characteristic 
of lactic dehydrogenase. The whole homogenate activity (Figs. 
7A and B) reaches a maximal value between the 2nd and 3rd 
day and then remains approximately constant at this level for 
the remainder of the experimental period. This broad peak ap- 
pears to be due to two different phenomena occurring simulta- 
neously: the activity in the supernatant fraction continues to 
decline in a linear fashion throughout the period, whereas that 
in the mitochondrial fraction increases from the 2nd to the 5th 
day, reaches a maximum at this stage, and then declines. Ac- 
tivity in the P, fraction remains constant, and relatively high 
throughout. As far as the total activity (per gm. wet weight) is 
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Fic. 4. A. The formation of fumarate from malate by enzymes 
from 10-day embryonic liver. The experimental cuvette con- 
tained 50 zmoles of Tris, pH 7.4, 10 umoles of potassium L-malate, 
pH 7.4, and enzyme and water to 2.5ml. The blank contained no 
substrate and the reaction was started by the addition of enzyme. 
In Experiment 1, 0.05 ml. of homogenate (1 — 10, 67 ug.) was used; 
in Experiment 2, 0.02 ml. of homogenate (270 yg.) ; and in Experi- 
ment 3, 0.05 ml. of S; (72 ug.), all at 22°. 

B. The disappearance of fumarate was similar to the experi- 
ments in A, but with phosphate buffer, pH 7.3, substituted for 
Tris, and 0.5 wmoles of fumarate for malate. Experiment 1 was 
performed with 670 ug. of homogenate and Experiment 2 with 72 
ug. of S3. 

C. The formation of aconitate from citrate and isocitrate. 
The experimental cuvettes contained 100 wmoles of Tris, pH 7.5, 
80 umoles of citrate (Experiment 1) or 25 wmoles of pDL-isoci- 
trate (Experiment 2), both with 72 ug. of S; and at 37°. 


concerned (Fig. 7C), a sharp maximum is observed at approx- 
imately 60 hours; during the next 24 hours the total activity 
drops to about the same value as that found in the very early 
embryo, and remains constant at this level for the remainder of 
the span. 

Glutamic Dehydrogenase—The specific activity of this enzyme 
(Figs. 8A and B) is two orders of magnitude lower than that of 
the other two dehydrogenases studied, but well within the limits 
of detection by the sensitive method employed here. The spe- 
cific activity peak of the whole homogenate occurs after 2 to 3 
days of incubation. This peak is accounted for by the activity 
of the enzyme localized in the P; and supernatant fractions. 
The activity in the mitochondrial fraction remains at a con- 
stant level throughout, and thus accounts for a different pro- 
portion of the total at different stages. As with the other en- 
zymes the total activity peak per gm. of wet weight (Fig. 8C) 
occurs at about 60 hours. 

Fumarase—Except for minor variations, the data concern- 
ing this hydrating enzyme of the citric acid cycle correspond 
closely to those observed with malic dehydrogenase, its “neigh- 
bor” in integrated citric acid cycle activity (Figs. 9A and B). 
The absolute activities are of the same order of magnitude; the 
maximal specific activity is reached around the 3rd day; it is 
subject to only a small decline during subsequent stages; and 
it is brought about by an increase in mitochondrial, and, a con- 
comitant decrease in, supernatant activity. Once again the 
maximum for the total activity occurs around 60 hours (Fig. 9C). 

Accumulation Rates—When the total activity is expressed per 
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TaBLe VI 
Activities of embryonic hydrating enzymes 

All enzyme units are defined as the amount necessary to convert 
1 umole of substrate X min. at 37°. The formation and dis- 
appearance of the unsaturated acids were measured at 240 my 
under the conditions outlined in the legend to Fig. 4. For the 
conversion citrate — isocitrate the activity was measured in a 
linked reaction with isocitric dehydrogenase, and the reduction of 
TPN was followed at 340 my. The rate is defined as 0.1 of that 
during the first 10 minutes. For the values shown in parenthesis 
ferrous ions and cysteine were added as activators; the conditions 
of the experiment are those of Experiments 7 and 8 of Fig.3. The 
enzyme preparations used are described in the text to Table II. 





























Reaction Preparation | —_ Specific activity Total 
its/ | ae 
| eninime. | a 
Isocitrate — 10 day liver | WH* 0.018 4.9 (0.19 
cis-aconitate 8; | 0.36 5.2 10.20 
10 day heart | WH | 0.012 1.2 |0.046 
| 
Citrate — cis- | 10 day liver | WH 0.019 5.1 (0.20 
aconitate | Ss 0.39 5.6 (0.21 
10 day heart | WH 0.015 1.5 {0.032 
| 
Citrate — 4 day | WH 0.005 (0.010)| 0.25 0.025 
isocitrate | 8S; (0.04 0.096/0.011 
10 day liver | WH (0.013 (0.026)) 3.5 (0.13 
| Ss 0.26 3.7 (0.14 
Malate — 4 day | WH | 0.075 3.5 (0.18 
fumarate oC 0.31 1.4 (0.042 
10 day liver | WH | 0.20 55 \2.1 
im t. wee 15 = 0.60 
10 day heart | WH | _— 0.060 6.0 (0.13 
| | | 
Fumarate — 10 day liver | WH | 0.10 | 26 1.0 
malate 1S: | 0.50 7.0 |0.28 
10 day heart | WH 0.020 2.0 (0.043 


| 





* WH, whole homogenate fraction. 


embryo, and plotted semilogarithmically against time, in a man- 
ner analogous to that previously described for protein, the data 
of Fig. 10 are obtained. It will be observed that the accumula- 
tion rates for all the enzymes studied fall into two different 
classes. One is characteristic of the early embryo, and is sepa- 
rated from the second by a region of change or discontinuity, 
between 48 and 96 hours of incubation. The constants are tab- 
ulated in Table VII. During the second period, i.e. after about 
the 3rd day of incubation the embryo accumulates only malic 
dehydrogenase at a rate comparable to that of the average of 
all proteins in general; the other three enzymes studied are syn- 
thesized at approximately equal rates, a rate which, however, is 
only about some 70 per cent of that characteristic for protein in 
general. Before 60 hours, the situation is reversed: three of the 
enzymes are accumulated at rates equal to or faster than those 
obtaining for all proteins; only lactic dehydrogenase lags and it 
is accumulated at approximately 80 per cent of the rate of pro- 
tein. There appears to be another possible generalization: the 
times at which the accumulation coefficients for the individual 
enzymes change from the value characteristic for the early 
embryo (<2 days) to those characteristic for the later stages 
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Fic. 5. The protein content (biuret) of early chick embryos. 
Time scale in this and all subsequent figures is corrected incuba- 
tion time as defined in the text. WH (obs) is the value for the 
whole homogenate, P; that for the rapidly sedimenting, P2 that 
for the mitochondrial, P; that for the microsomal, and §; that for 
the nonsedimentable fraction of the scheme described. WH 
(calc) is the summation of the values for P,;, Pz, P; and 83; this 
provides a check on recoveries. 


(>3.5 days) are in the order malic dehydrogenase > glutamic 
dehydrogenase > fumarase > lactic dehydrogenase. This is 
the same order as that shown by the characteristic “early” 
accumulation coefficients themselves. 

Relation of Embryonic Activity to That in Area Pellucida— 
Solomon has indicated that in blastoderms, 7.e. at an early stage 
of development, the areas surrounding the embryo showed a 
high specific and total glutamic dehydrogenase activity when 
compared with the embryo proper (7). We have studied the 
distribution of the four enzymatic activities described in em- 
bryos and the immediately adjacent areas (i.e. the area pel- 
lucida) of Stage 10 and 10 + (10 somites) and Stage 11 (13 
somites). Within the limits of the experimental methods used, 
the distribution of the total protein between the two areas 
appears to remain approximately constant, although the total 
may have declined slightly. The total activities per blasto- 
derm (2, in Table VIII), however, also remain constant within 
the experimental error. Thus there seems to exist a complimen- 
tary relationship during this period between the two portions 
of the blastoderm: specific and total activities in the area pel- 
lucida appear to decrease and to be compensated for by corre- 
sponding increases in the specific and total enzymatic activities 
of the embryo proper. 


DISCUSSION 


Citric Acid Cycle Activity in Chick Embryo—It is obviously 
premature to draw any conclusions regarding embryonic devel- 
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Fic. 6. Development of embryonic lactic dehydrogenase. 
tivities are expressed as mumoles X min.~!. Specific activities 
(S.A.) are mumoles of substrate oxidized X min.~! X mg." pro- 
tein. 
in the text. Points shown are mean values. In this and all sub- 
sequent figures the number of separate runs at the various times 
shown were: 36 hours, 3; 41 hours, 3; 2 days, 4; 2.5 days, 3; 3 days, 


3; 3.5 days, 3; 4 days, 5; 4.5 days, 7; 5 days, 3; 5.5 days, 3; 6 days, | 


3; 6.5 days, 3. A. S.A. in WH and P, as a function of time. 
B.S. A.in Pe, Ps, and §; as a function of time. C. Total activity 
per gm. wet weight as a function of time. 





























Fic. 7. Development of embryonic malic dehydrogenase. 
height of the brackets around each point indicate the standard | 


The 


deviations. Other details are similar to those of Fig. 6. 
is as described in the text. 


Assay 


opment and/or differentiation on the basis of the data pre- 
sented here. Nevertheless, there can no longer be any doubt 
as to the presence of the enzymes of the citric acid cycle, in- 
cluding all the dehydrogenases, in extracts and tissues of chick 
embryos. However, the ability of the embryo to metabolize 
individual substrates of the cycle, as judged from the specific 
activities of the various enzymes involved, shows considerable 
variability. Spratt’s failure to obtain development of explanted 
blastoderms with some (succinate, malate, and a-ketogluta- 
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Fic. 8. Development of embryonic glutamic dehydrogenase. 
For details and assay conditions see the legend to Fig. 6 and the 
text. 
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Fic. 9. Development of embryonic fumarase. The height of 


the brackets indicates standard deviations. For details see the 
legend of Fig. 6. 


rate), though not all, cycle substrates is therefore probably ref- 
erable to causes other than the absence of the appropriate 
enzymes. This had already been suggested by him on the basis 
of experiments with cytochemical dye-reduction techniques (2). 

Our data indicate also that development and differentiation 
may be accompanied by changes of individual enzymatic activ- 
ities, not only with regard to the total activity per embryo, 
but also with regard to specific activity per mg. of protein. 
In addition, the localization pattern of individual enzymatic 
activities in the different subcellular fractions of the embryo 
(or at least their ease of detachment from particulate elements), 
although qualitatively similar to that observed in the adult, 
shows some remarkable quantitative differences and may also 
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Fic. 10. Enzyme content of early chick embryos. The total 


enzymatic activity per embryo for the four enzymes studies is 
expressed as a function of (corrected) incubation time as defined 
in the text. In order to bring all curves onto the same plot, the 
following manipulations have been performed: All activities are 
expressed as mumoles X min.~-' X embryo and plotted semi- 
logarithmically against time. Malic dehydrogenase has been 
divided by 2 and lactic by 4 in order to keep the same ordinate for 
all plots. Values for malic that are shown are thus displaced 
downward from the true ones by Log 2 and those for lactic by 
Log 4. The abscissa for each activity is time in days, and is 
separate and not equal for the various activities. 


TaBie VII 


Accumulation rates for various activities in 
homogenates of chick embryos 











= } | Time of s 
Activity (x) | kz (days")*|} jdiscontinuity | Re’ (days) r’ 
| | | (days) 2 
Protein gt 0.92 | None | 1.2 0.92 
Malic dehydrogen-| 3.0 0.85 2.0 | 1.2 | 0.90 
ase 
Glutamic dehydro-|- 2.3 [0.88] 2.8 0.85 | 0.96 
genase 
Fumarase te Cee 62 | 0.85 | 0.86 
Lactic dehydro- | 0.93 0.90 3.3 | 0.87 0.95 
genase 





* K, the first-order rate constants calculated from the slopes 
of the regression lines in Fig. 10. The correlation coefficients for 
these lines as drawn are tabulated in the column labeled r and r’ 
respectively. 


undergo changes during embryonic development. Data which 
form the basis of these conclusions are summarized in Table IX. 

Table IX also indicates that aconitase, of all the enzymes of 
the cycle proper, appears to show the lowest specific and total 
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Activity of embryo and surrounding area at 36 and 41 hours 


All values — are the means plus or minus the standard deviation of three separate runs, involving approximately 100 embryos 
each. Specific activity is defined as mumoles of substrate converted X min.-! X mg.~' protein. 























Stage 
10 somites 13 somites 
Activity 
Region 
Area pellucida Embryo z= Area pellucida Embryo z= 
Total protein (mg.) | 
a ee An ae ee eee 3.5 + 0.2 0.25 + 0.02 | 3.8 | 3.1 +0.2 0.23 + 0.02 | 3.3 
Fumarase (myumoles X min.) | | 
SEE EES Ss Se om Ce 4.1 +0.2 | 11.0 +0.1 | 4.1 +0.1 | 18.0 + 0.5 
RG Er aa ee re 14.3 2.70 17.0 | 12.8 4.1 16.9 
Lactic dehydrogenase (mymoles X min.~') 
I le Sinpldis cn diniouiactite +sie'ak be-es.s9 03 7.1 +0.3 | 30.0 + 2.0 5.3 +0.3 | 38.0 +1.8 
EE ere Ae eee 25.0 7.5 32.5 | 16.5 8.7 25.2 
Malic dehydrogenase (mymoles X min.~) 
NE 5 Sunes pacccknbsaicns tube baeeaee 45 +04 |10.9 +0.6 3.8 +0.1 | 15.0 +0.9 
AE eo eg eran ea Sa 15.8 2.7 18.5 | 11.7 3.4 | 15.1 
Glutamic dehydrogenase (mumoles X min.~') 
eo steely unsere ahs eantvsiosoveatio eis 0.050 + 0.05 | 0.92 + 0.01 0.022 + 0.02/ 1.4 +0.1 
Ne teeta Kise g Ss ea RRNA IG OT 0.175 0.23 0.41 | 0.068 0.53 0.60 

















TaBLE IX 
Citric acid cycle activity of chick embryos 

All dehydrogenase activities are measured in the direction of 
oxidation of substrate. For the relative activities (per mg. of 
protein or embryo) aconitase activity has been set arbitrarily 
equal to unity. The true specific activities for this enzyme when 
activated by ferrous cysteine are (Table VII): for the 4 day WH*, 
0.010; the 10 day liver WH, 0.026; and the 10 day heart, 0.015. 




















Relative activity eee “and 
meyme | 10 day |10 day 

4 day eee | | day 

| Liver | Heart Liver 
~ | | 

| | % | % 
Aconitase | 1.0 | 1.0 1.0 | 44 | 100 
Isocitric dehydrogenase 3.6 | 7.0 6.5 | 20| 24 

(TPN) 

a-Ketogl. dehydrogenase 1.5 | 0.27] 0.72 | 40 5 
Succinic dehydrogenase 1.8 | 0.36] 1.56 |33| 5& 
Fumarase 7.5 | 7.7 4.6 | 39] 29 
Malic dehydrogenase (DPN) | 14.0 13.5 | 15 33 | 29 
Malic enzyme (TPN) 0.50 0.60 | 0.95 | 50| 21 
Pyruvic dehydrogenase 2.0 | 0.25} 0.60 | 50 5 
Lactic dehydrogenase 70 | 135 7.0 | 65| 72 

















* WH, whole homogenate fraction. 


activity, and therefore the reaction catalyzed by this enzyme 
would be rate-limiting for the 4 day embryo in any reaction se- 
quence which makes use of the citric acid cycle. The basic as- 
sumption here is of course that the enzymatic activity of a 
homogenate is a fair measure of that of the tissue of origin. On 
this basis 1 mg. of embryonic protein at this stage is capable of 
converting about 0.01 umole of pyruvate, or glucose, per minute 
to CO. and water by means of the cycle. For pyruvate as 





a substrate the calculated Qo,** (protein) would then be 0.01 
X 2.5 X 22.4 x 60 = 33, and for glucose it would be 0.01 x 
6.0 X 22.4 x 60 = 80. The values are to be contrasted with 
an observed Qo,*i* (dry weight) of 10 (Fig. 199 of (1)), in ovo, 
at the same stage. If this respiration is due to the oxidation of 
glucose, a reasonable assumption for this system (5, 6, 46), then 
we may compare this value, which corresponds® toa Qo,*" (pro- 
tein) of 25 directly with that obtained in this investigation. 
Tentatively then, we conclude that in the respiration of the 
embryo at this stage, the oxidation of pyruvate by the cycle, 
at least on the substrate level, is probably not the rate-limiting 
activity. 

It must be stressed that this demonstration of the presence of 
tricarboxylic acid cycle enzymes in embryonic tissues does not 
by itself permit us to assign a major share in the embryo’s 
terminal metabolic activity to the cycle; it is a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition for any such activity. 

Comparison of Results with Those Obtained by Other Workers— 
Of the various activities in the embryo described here, three 
enzymes (glutamic, lactic, and succinic) have recently also 
been studied by other workers and can therefore be compared to 
a certain extent. Solomon has assayed glutamic dehydrogen- 
ase in water homogenates of embryonic tissue at different stages 
of development (7). Using the oxidation of DPNH by glu- 
tamate as his assay method, he found patterns of enzyme de- 
velopment (with respect to specific and total activity) quali- 
tatively similar to those reported here. Quantitatively, the 
specific activities found by him for extracts of 4 day embryos 
and 10 day livers were 1 and 0.4 mumoles X min.-! X mg.-, 
as compared to our values of 6 and 2, which were obtained with 
a different strain, a different homogenization technique, and a 
different assay procedure. More recently Solomon has pub- 


54 day embryos have an approximate wet weight of 100 mg. 
and a dry weight of 5 mg.; their protein content is approximately 
2 mg. 
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lished a brief account (8) which indicates patterns for lactic and 
malic dehydrogenase that are qualitatively similar to those ob- 
served here. In another investigation Scevola and DeBarbieri 
(9) assayed sucrose homogenates, and fractions obtained there- 
from, of 5 and 10 day embryos for lactic and succinic dehydro- 
genase by means of manometric assay techniques. The different 
stages of the preparations, as well as the difference in assay 
method used, make difficult a direct, absolute comparison of 
their findings with ours. Three features of their data, however, 
lend support to similar observations already reported here: 
(a) lactic dehydrogenase in the whole homogenate and the 8; 
increases about 4-fold going from the 5 to 10 day embryo or its 
tissues, (b) specific succinic dehydrogenase activity on the other 
hand decreases during this period, and (c) a significant fraction 
of the succinic dehydrogenase activity appears also in the sol- 
uble fraction of their 5 day homogenate (~20 per cent). 

Possible Relationships to Embryonic Development—Some char- 
acteristic facts have emerged even from the use of the crude 
technique of measuring activities in homogenates or subcellular 
fractions of whole embryos. The studies on the four enzymes 
described here indicate that the period around the 3rd day of 
embryonic development appears to be of considerable signifi- 
cance. The peak of specific activity on a protein or wet weight 
basis is reached during this period; thereafter, until the 10th 
day, these parameters decline. The rate of elaboration of these 
enzymes per individual embryo is at least as rapid (lactic dehy- 
drogenase) or more rapid (malic, glutamic, and fumarase) than 
the average rate of synthesis of all embryonic protein until some 
point during this period and less rapid thereafter. These ob- 
servations are not unique. Solomon has independently found 
essentially the same results, at least for glutamic dehydrogenase 
(7); Moog has tabulated similar findings on peaks of specific 
activity of arginase, aminopeptidase and alkaline phosphatase 
(3), whereas Levy has stressed the abrupt nature of the transi- 
tions in the accumulation rates for aminopeptidase, dipepti- 
dase, cytochrome oxidase and DPN which occur around the 
4th day (45). All these observations point out that during 
this phase the embryo undergoes an important transition. It 
is tempting to equate this transition with the enzymatic prereq- 
uisite for the change-over from carbohydrate to lipid as the 
principal energy source known to occur around the 4th day 
(6, 46). Inability to perform the transition successfully, for 
whatever reasons, may be the primary cause for the fatalities 
known to occur during this “early critical period” of embryonic 
development around the 4th day (47-49). 

In studies on the whole embryo we are of necessity observing 
not the enzymatic activity of the ‘average embryonic cell,” 
for this is a meaningless concept, but the average enzymatic 
activity of all cells, i.e. those actively engaged in enzyme accu- 
mulation as well as those in which the enzyme content either 
remains constant or even declines. Thus it is obvious that 
these rapid and critical fluctuations in enzyme content and/or 
activity must be much more pronounced in those groups of cells 
or embryonic areas which are primarily responsible for the emer- 
gence of these specific changes above the nonspecific “‘noise”’ 
or background represented by the enzymatic activity of cells 
not so affected. Perhaps it will be possible to identify and iso- 
late those areas in the early embryo which show the most pro- 
nounced and abrupt changes in the patterns of enzyme de- 
velopment, in the hope of being able to equate them with areas 
of significance in embryonic development and differentiation (3). 
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Spratt has already found that the node is as active a region 
metabolically, as tested by cytochemical techniques (tetrazo- 
lium or tellurite reduction by glucose) (2) as it is in growth, 


SUMMARY 


1. A homogenization and fractionation technique has been 
devised which utilizes a polyvinylpyrrolidone-sucrose-tris(hydrox- 
ymethyl)aminomethane medium suitable for avian tissues and 
applicable to embryonic materials. 

2. The presence has been demonstrated of diphosphopyri- 
dine nucleotide-specific lactic, malic and glutamic dehydrogen- 
ases, of ferricyanide-reducing succinic, a-ketoglutaric and 
pyruvic dehydrogenase activities, of triphosphopyridine nu- 
cleotide-specific isocitric and malic enzymes, and of fumarase 
and aconitase, in homogenates of 4 day-old chick embryos, and 
of 10 day livers and hearts. Some evidence has also been 
obtained for the presence in the 10 day liver of both a diphos- 
phopyridine nucleotide-specific isocitric dehydrogenase and con- 
densing enzyme. 

3. Total protein, fumarase, glutamic, lactic, and malic de- 
hydrogenase have been estimated in whole homogenates of 
early avian embryos, and in the subcellular fractions obtained 
from these homogenates at various stages of embryonic devel- 
opment between the 2nd and 7th day: 

(a) The specific lactic dehydrogenase activity is approxi- 
mately equal to 0.1 wmoles X min.-' X mg.~' protein at 36 
hours and reaches a maximum of approximately 0.4 uwmoles of 
substrate oxidized X min.~' x mg.~' protein on the 4th day of 
incubation. It then declines to about 0.25 uwmoles xX min. x 
mg.-! at 6 days. These changes are a reflection of corre- 
sponding changes in the enzyme localized in the soluble cyto- 
plasmic fraction. This fraction also accounts for most of the 
total activity at all stages; the specific enzymatic activity in 
the supernatant portion reaches a maximum of 1 umole x 
min.~! X mg.~' at 36 hours. 

(b) Fumarase and malic dehydrogenase show quite similar 
developmental patterns. Maximal specific activities in the 
whole homogenate are reached at about the 3rd day of incuba- 
tion and decline slowly at longer incubation times. The maxima 
reached are: for fumarase ~0.09 wmoles X min.~! X mg.~'! and 
for malic dehydrogenase ~0.12 wmoles X min.-' x mg.~'. 
The broad peaks of specific activity of the enzymes are accounted 
for by simultaneous decreases in the soluble, and increases in 
the mitochondrial fraction. 

(c) Glutamic dehydrogenase appears to be of a lower order 
of activity, and never exceeds 0.009 umoles X min. K mg.~! 
of the whole homogenate protein. The activity peak which 
occurs on the 3rd day appears to be produced by simultaneous 
changes in the slowly sedimenting and soluble fractions. 

(d) While the amount of protein per embryo appears to in- 
crease smoothly and exponentially during the period from 2 
to 64 days of incubation, all the enzymes studied show two dif- 
ferent exponential accumulation rates, one characteristic for 
the early stages of development (periods <3 days) and one for 
the subsequent period, with a break or discontinuity around 3 
days. During the early phase, all enzymes studied, with the 
possible exception of lactic dehydrogenase, accumulate in the 
embryo with first-order rates equal to or exceeding that of pro- 
tein in general; in the second phase only malic dehydrogenase 
accumulates as rapidly as protein. 
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(e) The relative distribution of the total protein among the 


various isolated fractions (slowly sedimenting, mainly mito- 
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chondrial, mainly microsomal, and nonsedimentable) remains 
approximately constant throughout the period studied. 
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Synthesis of a s-1, 3-Linked Glucan by Extracts of 
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Sugar nucleotides have been shown to act as glycosyl donors in 
the synthesis of a number of naturally occurring disaccharides 
(1-4) as well as polysaccharides (5-8). Uridine diphosphate 
p-glucose forms the 6-1 ,4-linked cellulose in extracts of Aceto- 
bacter xylinum (6), and liver preparations mediate the formation 
of the a-linked polymer, glycogen (8), from the same sugar nu- 
cleotide. It has now been found that extracts from mung bean 
seedlings can catalyze the transfer of p-glucose from UDP-glu- 
cose! to form a polysaccharide consisting of p-glucose residues 
combined by §-1,3-glycosidic linkages. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Substrates—UTP and UDP-glucose were obtained from the 
Sigma Chemical Company. Uniformly C-labeled p-glucose 
and a-p-glucose-l-phosphate labeled in the p-glucose moiety 
were kindly furnished by Dr. E. W. Putman of this laboratory. 
UDP-glucose labeled with C in the p-glucose moiety was syn- 
thesized by incubating UTP and C'*-labeled a-p-glucose-1-phos- 
phate in the presence of UDP-glucose pyrophosphorylase from 
yeast (9). This pyrophosphorylase was kindly furnished by Mrs. 
A. Munch-Petersen, of the Fibiger Laboratoriet, University of 
Copenhagen. Laminaran, laminarobiose, laminarotriose, and 
laminarotetraose were gifts from Dr. W. J. Whelan of the Lister 
Institute, London. Laminarodextrins were prepared by heating 
a 4 per cent solution of soluble laminaran in 0.5 n HCl at 100° 
for 20 minutes. The partial hydrolyzate so obtained contained 
p-glucose and a homologous series of oligosaccharides ranging in 
degree of polymerization from 2 to greater than 7. 

Soluble cellodextrins were prepared from acetolysis products 
of cellulose (10) by deacetylation with sodium methylate (11). 
The p-glucose was removed from the mixture by displacement 
chromatography on Darco G-60 celite (12). Cellotriose and 
cellotetraose were isolated from the soluble cellodextrins by 
chromatography on large sheets of Whatman 3MM filter paper. 

Maltotriose, isomaltose, and isomaltotriose were gifts of Dr. 
S. Schwimmer of the Western Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Albany, California. p-Allose was obtained through the 
courtesy of Mr. D. Rammler, Department of Biochemistry, 


* This investigation was supported in part by a research grant 
(No. A-1418) from the United States Public Health Service, 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland, and by a 
research contract with the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

1The abbreviations used are: UTP, uridine triphosphate; 
UDP-glucose, uridine diphosphate p-glucose; Tris, tris(hydroxy- 
methyl)aminomethane. 


University of California, Berkeley, California. Leucrose was 
obtained from Dr. F. Stodola, Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Peoria, Illinois. 

Emulsin (8-glycosidase) was purchased from the Nutritional 
Biochemicals Company. It was used at a final concentration of 
0.5 per cent in 0.025 m sodium acetate solution, pH 5.0. This 
enzyme preparation was devoid of a-glucosidase activity under 
the conditions of the test. 

Preparation of Transferase from Mung Bean Seedlings—Seeds 
of Phaseolus aureus were aerated under water for 18 hours at 
23°. They were then drained and grown for 3 to 7 days in the 
dark, being supported on cheesecloth which was kept moist with 
a 0.0001 m solution of KH,PO,, MgSO, and Ca(NO;)2. 50 gm. 
of germinated seedlings were collected and blended with 70 ml. 
of 0.01 m sodium and potassium phosphate, pH 7.0. The ho- 
mogenate obtained after filtering the slurry through c..eesecloth 
was centrifuged at 5000 x g for 5 minutes and the precipitate 
discarded. The supernatant solution was centrifuged at 
20,000 x g for 25 minutes. The precipitate so obtained was 
resuspended in the buffer, and again centrifuged at 20,000 x g 
for 25 minutes. The precipitate was then suspended in 3 ml. 
of 0.1 m Tris buffer, pH 7.0 (“particulate transferase’’). 

The particulate preparation was shaken with 6 ml. of a 1 per 
cent solution of digitonin and centrifuged at 20,000 x g for 25 
minutes. The supernatant liquid was fractionated with solid 
ammonium sulfate, and the fraction precipitating between 35 
and 50 per cent saturation was dissolved in 10 ml. of 0.01 m 
Tris buffer, pH 7.0. Ammonium sulfate was added to 50 per 
cent saturation, and the precipitate obtained was redissolved in 
0.5 ml. of 0.1 m Tris buffer, pH 7.0. This enzyme solution 
(“solubilized transferase”) usually lost its activity after remain- 
ing at 0° for several hours. However, it could be kept active 
at —10° for periods of up to 2 weeks, even after having been 
frozen and thawed several times. The activity of different 
enzyme preparations was extremely variable, ranging from 20 
to 85 per cent incorporation of the radioactive glucose from UDP- 
glucose into the polymer. 

Preparation of “Transferase’ from Other Plants—Parsley 
(Petroselinum hortense), Zucchini squash (Cucurbita pepo, medul- 
losa), cabbage (Brassica oleracea), and spinach (Spinacia olera- 
cea) were purchased ata local market. ‘Particulate transferase”’ 
was prepared from these plants by the same method as described 
for mung bean seedlings. 

Separation and Identification of Products of Reaction—Paper 
electrophoresis was carried out on strips of oxalic acid-washed 
Whatman No. 1 filter paper in the apparatus described by Crest- 
field and Allen (13). 
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Reducing oligosaccharides were separated on circular chro- 
matograms (14) using 24 cm. disks of Whatman No. 1 filter paper 
with a solvent mixture consisting of n-propanol-water-ethy]l 
acetate, 7:2:1 (15) at 37°. Evaporation of the solvent from 
the periphery of the paper allowed chromatography to proceed 
until the solvent reservoir was empty. Thus glucose could be 
made to travel to the edge of the paper by proper choice of 
solvent volume. Withsuchasystem the series of laminarodextrins 
up to laminaroheptaose could easily be resolved in 5 to 7 hours. 

Oligosaccharides were detected with a p-anisidine phosphate 
spray (1 gm. of p-anisidine phosphate in 140 ml. of 70 per cent 
ethanol). 

Glass capillary tubes of 1.2 to 1.5 mm. diameter were used as 
reaction vessels (16) in all reactions conducted in volumes of 100 
ul. or less. 

Nucleotide spots on paper were located by contact printing on 
Kodak standard contact paper, using a Germkill lamp as a 
source of ultraviolet light (17). 

Radioactive spots on paper were located by means of auto- 
radiography, using Eastman No-Screen x-ray film, and counted 
with a Tracerlab rate meter. Under the conditions employed, 
1 ye. of glucose adsorbed on Whatman No. 1 filter paper was 
equivalent to 95,000 c.p.m. 

Detection of Enzyme Activity—The enzymatically formed 
polymer was detected as material which was paper-chromato- 


TaBLe I 
Relative efficacy of various activators of polymer formation 

The standard assay system was used, with a different activator 
ineach case. The final concentration of activator in the reaction 
mixture was 0.02 m. The following carbohydrates caused no sig- 
nificant activation: p-allose, p-fructose, p-galactose, p-mannose, 
L-sorbose, D-glucuronic acid, p-glucosamine, a-p-glucose-1-phos- 
phate, L-arabinose, p-lyxose, p-ribose, p-xylose, amyloheptaose, 
isomaltotriose, lactose, laminaran, leucrose, melibiose, and tre- 
halose. 














Experiment* Activator a into 
% 

A None 2 
p-glucose 38 
Methyl-a-p-glucoside 38 
Cellobiose 35, 42t¢ 
Maltose 34 

B None 2 
Cellobiose 57, 60 
Cellotriose 44 
Cellotetraose 4,11 
Isomaltose 35 
Laminarobiose 73 
Laminarotriose 59 
Laminarotetraose 28 
Maltotriose 15 
Salicin 59 
Sucrose 21, 26f 
Turanose 10, 15t 





* Different enzyme preparations were employed in experiments 
A and B. 

+ For estimation of percentage of incorporation see the text 
under ‘‘Detection of Enzyme Activity.”’ 

¢t The two numbers represent results of duplicate experiments. 
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graphically immobile and which could not be eluted from filter 
paper with water or organic solvents. This property was utilized 
in the assay of enzyme activity. 

The usual assay mixture consisted of 0.0375 umole of UDP- 
glucose of specific activity 4 x 10‘ c.p.m./umole, 0.5 umole 
of MgCl.,? 0.5 umole of cellobiose, 1 umole of Tris buffer, pH 


7.0, and enzyme, in a total volume of 25 ul? After incuba- 


tion at 23° for 30 minutes the reaction mixture was spotted onto | 


a disk of filter paper and dried, and the spotted area was counted 
for radioactivity. The filter paper disk was then washed on a 
vacuum filter with about 500 ml. of water followed by 50 ml. of 
ethanol, dried, and its radioactivity determined again. The 
ratio of (counts after washing) /(total counts applied to paper) 
was taken as a measure of the degree of incorporation of radio- 
active p-glucose into insoluble polymer. This ratio will be 
referred to as “percentage of incorporation.” It was invariably 
zero at zero time, as well as with boiled enzyme.controls, or when 
radioactive a-p-glucose-1-phosphate or p-glucose was substituted 
for UDP-glucose. 

Activator Requirement—The “particulate transferase” was ca- 
pable of catalyzing polymer formation when incubated with 
UDP-glucose alone. When “solubilized transferase” was used, 
polymer formation occurred only when certain carbohydrates, 
in addition to UDP-glucose, were added to the reaction mixture. 
A list of these “activators” with their relative efficacy is pre- 
sented in Table I. The effect of activator concentration on 
polymer formation is shown in Table II. 

Chromatographic examination of standard reaction mixtures 
containing “solubilized transferase,” MgCl:, and UDP-glucose 
alone revealed that only a very small proportion of the UDP- 
glucose (approximately 5 per cent) had been degraded and that 
D-glucose was the only degradation product. Disappearance of 
UDP-glucose in the reaction mixtures supplemented with an 
activator occurred to a much greater extent. Prolonged incuba- 
tion of higher concentrations of UDP-glucose than those used in 
the standard reaction mixture, in enzyme digests from which the 
activator was omitted, yielded a small amount of polymer, pre- 
sumably due to hydrolytic liberation of a sufficient quantity of 
p-glucose from the UDP-glucose to serve as an activator. 

To eliminate the possibility that a small quantity of p-glucose 
could have been liberated from glucosides by glucosylases present 
in “solubilized transferase’ to cause activation, the following 
sugars were incubated for 30 minutes in the standard reaction 
mixture (with the omission of UDP-glucose): salicin, a-methyl- 
glucoside, cellobiose, cellotriose, maltose, and sucrose. When 
the digest was subsequently examined by chromatography no 
glucose was detected. 

In order to ascertain whether activator was incorporated into 
the polysaccharide the following experiment was performed. 
Unlabeled UDP-glucose (0.0023 m) was incubated with 0.023 m 
C-labeled p-glucose (5000 c.p.m.) in the standard assay system 
for 60 minutes; the reaction mixture was then chromatographed 
and an autoradiogram prepared. No formation of radioactive 
polymer was observed. Under these conditions, as little as 0.5 
per cent of p-glucose incorporation into the polysaccharide 
should have been detected. No incorporation of p-glucose was 


2Since a small stimulating effect was sometimes observed 
with addition of MgCl2, it was routinely included in the reac- 
tion mixtures. 

3 The pH of all solutions used in the reactions was adjusted to 
neutrality before mixing. 
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TaBe II Tase III 
Effect of activator concentration on polymer formation Effect of chelating agents on polymer formation 
‘Solubilized transferase’ was used in the standard assay sys- 
Experiment® Anthiaiie = oe | _ ae ape ee tem, with addition of 5yul. of either water or 0.02 m chelating agent 
(final concentration, 0.0033 m). 
| molar | molar | % weeny : 
A Cellobiose | 0.0015 | 0.025 46 Chelating agent | “into polymer 
0.0025 32 alice ~ a 
0.0010 | 17 | % 
0.00025 4 None..... Rn ere oe Ae 28 
ei, ee “A | 17 
B p-Glucose 0.0015 0.025 38 o-Phenanthroline.......... 6 
0.0025 16 8-Hydroxyquinoline......... : | 6 
0.0010 15 Ethylenediaminetetraacetic acid............. 0 
0.00025 | 3 
* For estimation of percentage of incorporation see the text 
Cc p-Glucose | 0.00085 0.23 71 under “‘Detection of Enzyme Activity.”’ 
0.023 55 
| 0.0023 | 19 TasLe IV 
0.00023 4 Products of polymerization reaction 
D ~~ 0.0085 0.23 | 31 The complete system contained radioactive UDP-glucose, 0.37 
| 0.023 31 umole (1500 ¢.p.m.), cellobiose, 0.5 umole, MgCle, 0.5 umole, Tris 
0.0023 18 buffer, pH 7.0, 1 umole, and enzyme in a total volume of 30 ul. 
| 0.00023 | 5 In Reaction A 5 umoles of KF were added. After incubation at 
Bx: 23° for 60 minutes the mixture was separated electrophoretically 





* Experiments A and B were run using the same standard assay 
system, except for changes in activator concentration. In experi- 
ments C and D, the following conditions were used: UDP-glucose 
and p-glucose concentrations as indicated in the Table, with 0.5 
pmole of MgCle, 2.5 umoles of Tris buffer, pH 7.0, and enzyme, in 
a volume of 45 yl. Incubation was carried out for 50 minutes. 

+ For estimation of percentage of incorporation, see the text 
under ‘‘Detection of Enzyme Activity.” 


observed in similar experiments in which the UDP-glucose and 
p-glucose concentrations were varied as follows: UDP-glucose, 
0.0023 m; p-glucose, 0.0023 m or 0.115 m; UDP-glucose, 0.023 m; 
p-glucose, 0.000035 m, 0.0023 m, 0.023 m or 0.115 M. 

Metal Requirement—The results in Table III show that certain 
chelating agents caused partial or complete inhibition of polymer 
formation, indicating that the reaction requires the presence of a 
heavy metal. This appears to be the first time that a heavy 
metal dependence has been observed in a transglycosylation 
reaction. 

Products of Reaction—The data in Table IV show that the 
reaction of polymer formation from UDP-glucose is accompanied 
by a release of UDP from the substrate. The UDP appeared 
to be rapidly dephosphorylated by phosphatases present in the 
enzyme preparation, which were only partially inhibited by KF. 

Preparation of Polymer—Radioactive polymer was prepared by 
incubating at 23° 0.6 umole of UDP-glucose (1.6 x 10° c.p.m.), 
10 umoles of cellobiose, 20 umoles of MgCls, 30 uwmoles of Tris 
buffer, pH 7.0, and 1.4 mg. of “solubilized transferase” protein 
in a total volume of 0.74 ml. Approximately 40 per cent of the 
radioactivity had been incorporated into insoluble polymer within 
50 minutes, after which the reaction did not proceed any further. 
The reaction mixture was inactivated by heating at 100° for 1 
minute and then centrifuged. The precipitate, containing de- 
natured protein and radioactive polysaccharide, was washed 
several times by suspension in water and centrifugation, and it 
was resuspended in 0.3 ml. of water. Paper chromatography of 
an aliquot of the solution showed the presence of nonmobile 


Vita 


in potassium formate buffer, pH 3.6. The radioactive spots were 
counted on both sides of the paper and the results averaged. The 
nucleotides were eluted and their concentration was determined 
by the optical density of the eluate at 260 my (pH 7), corrected 
for the paper blank, and calculated on the basis of a molar extine- 
tion coefficient of 9.9 K 10°. 








| Nucleotides releasedt 
Polysaccharide bes 














Reaction pence ae ne 
UDP UMP 
A (with KF) 39 23 14 
B (without KF) 29 0 25 








: counts at origin 
* Calculated as: ——_—___—_——_—— eye 
counts at origin + counts in UDP-glucose. 


UMP or UDP 


t Calculated as: hip + UDP + UDP-glucose. 
material only. Treatment of this material with 6 n HCl at 100° 
for 30 minutes did not alter its chromatographic behavior. 

Partial Hydrolysis of Polymer—An aliquot of the polymer sus- 
pension containing from 5 to 10 X 10‘ c.p.m. of radioactive ma- 
terial was transferred to a glass tube sealed at one end and con- 
centrated under reduced pressure. Approximately 0.5 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid saturated with HCl gas at —18° 
was then added, and the tube was sealed and immersed immedi- 
ately in a 23° water bath. After 10 minutes the contents of the 
tube were diluted with 10 volumes of water and the HCl removed 
in a vacuum desiccator over KOH. 

When the hydrolyzate was chromatographed by the method 
previously described, glucose, a series of seven oligosaccharides, 
and a chromatographically nonmobile material were obtained. 
When a series of cellodextrins, known to possess the 6-1 ,4- 
configuration, were compared chromatographically with the oli- 
gosaccharides obtained by hydrolysis of the synthetic poly- 
saccharide, their Rr values proved to be different. However, the 
oligosaccharides prepared by partial hydrolysis of the poly- 
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saccharide, laminaran, which has a §-1,3-configuration (18), 
showed an identical chromatographic behavior with those de- 
rived from the radioactive synthetic polymer. Each oligosac- 
charide of the radioactive series co-chromatographed with a 
corresponding member of the laminaran series. The oligosac- 
charide series obtained by partial hydrolysis of the synthetic 
polymer prepared with “particulate transferase” was indis- 
tinguishable from that prepared with “solubilized transferase.” 

The individual radioactive oligosaccharides were eluted from 
a chromatogram of a portion of the hydrolyzate, and each of the 
first three members of the radioactive series was mixed respec- 
tively with laminarobiose, laminarotriose and laminarotetraose. 
An electrophoretogram run in sodium borate buffer 0.005 m, pH 
9.2, for 2 hours at 46 volts per cm. showed that each of the mixed 
pairs of oligosaccharides were identical. Under these conditions, 
the M, (seen “ poreent values (19) for the three oligo- 

migration of glucose 
saccharides were 0.70, 0.59, and 0.56. 

Chemical Constitution of Disaccharide Obtained from Synthetic 
Polysaccharide—The 1,3-linkage between the p-glucose units 
was determined by degradation of the radioactive disaccharide to 
p-arabinose. Charlson and Perlin (20) have shown that oxida- 
tion with lead tetraacetate, of a reducing disaccharide having a 
1,3-linkage between the two residues in which the reducing moi- 
ety is glucose, produces arabinose. 

Radioactive disaccharide was eluted from a chromatogram 
and the aqueous solution concentrated to dryness, after which 1 
mg. of laminarobiose carrier in 10 wl. of water was added and the 
mixture diluted to 0.1 ml. with glacial acetic acid. The solution 
containing the disaccharide material was oxidized with 5 mg. of 
lead tetraacetate dissolved in 0.4 ml. of glacial acetic acid. The 
reaction was allowed to proceed for 10 minutes at 28° and then 
stopped by the addition of 0.2 ml. of glacial acetic acid con- 
taining 2 mg. of oxalic acid. The precipitate which formed was 
discarded, the supernatant liquid diluted with 1.5 ml. of water 
and shaken with 0.2 gm. Dowex 50 (acid form) to remove residual 
lead ions. The reaction mixture was then concentrated to 
dryness in a vacuum desiccator, taken up in 0.5 ml. of 1 n HCl, 
held at 100° for 30 minutes, and again concentrated to dryness. 
The residue was chromatographed on a circular chromatogram 
from which an autoradiogram was subsequently prepared, and 
the pentose band was eluted. The presence of radioactive 
arabinose in the eluate was established by two-dimensional co- 
chromatography in phenol-water and butanol-acetic acid-water, 
followed by autoradiography. The unlabeled arabinose derived 
from the added carrier of laminarobiose was detected by the rose 
color it produced with aniline phthalate. Thus the demonstra- 
tion that arabinose was formed from the radioactive disaccharide 
on oxidation with lead tetraacetate shows that the two p-glucose 
units in the disaccharide are combined by a 1,3-linkage. 

Configuration of Glycosidic Linkages of Polymer—The B-type of 
glycosidic linkage of the radioactive oligosaccharides obtained by 
partial hydrolysis of the polymer was established by the fact that 
treatment with emulsin produced glucose. The individual 
radioactive oligosaccharides dissolved in 25 yl. of water were 
mixed with 25 ul. of a 1 per cent solution of emulsin in 0.05 m 
sodium acetate, pH 5.0, and after addition of a small drop of 
toluene incubated at 30° for 18 hours. The reaction mixtures 
were then chromatographed in the usual manner. In every case 
glucose appeared to be the sole product of degradation. Degra- 
dation of the radioactive tri-, tetra- and pentasaccharides with 
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emulsin for shorter times yielded in each case the lower member 
of the series, as well as glucose. 

Laminarase Activity in Enzyme Preparations—Chromatograms 
prepared from standard reaction mixtures that produce polymer 
occasionally revealed the presence of variable quantities of oligo- 
saccharides and glucose. These oligosaccharides were shown by 
chromatography and electrophoresis to be identical with those 
obtained by partial acid hydrolysis of native laminaran. Incu- 
bation of radioactive polymer with “solubilized transferase” for 
18 hours resulted in the formation of laminarotriose, laminaro- 
biose, and p-glucose. Incubation of laminaran with this en- 
zyme preparation also resulted in the formation of laminarodex- 
trins and p-glucose. Under the same conditions, cellodextrins 
were degraded much more slowly. It may be concluded that 
mung bean preparations containing the “transferase” also con- 
tain the hydrolytic enzyme, laminarase. Such an enzyme has 
previously been reported in plant extracts (21). 

Formation of Polymer by Particulate Preparations from Other 
Plants—‘‘Particulate transferase” prepared from cabbage, pars- 
ley, spinach, and zucchini squash was incubated at 23° for 1 hour 
with 0.06 umole of UDP-glucose (1.6 x 10° ¢.p.m.), 0.5 umole of 
cellobiose, 0.5 umole of MgCle, and 2 umoles of Tris buffer, pH 
7.0, in a total volume of 50 wl. The quantity of particles used 
was that obtained from 0.4 gm. (wet weight) of plant material. 
The percentages of incorporation of p-glucose from UDP-glucose 
into polymer by the four preparations were as follows: cabbage, 
35; parsley, 32; spinach, 50; and squash, 45. 

At the end of the incubation period the suspension was cen- 
trifuged. The precipitate, consisting of particles and radioactive 
polysaccharide, was washed several times with water. It was 
then treated with fuming HCl, and the partial hydrolyzate was 
chromatographed, as previously described when the polymer was 
prepared with mung bean “solubilized transferase.”’ The radio- 
active oligosaccharides (degree of polymerization, 2 to 7) were 
chromatographically identical with those obtained from a partial 
hydrolyzate of laminaran. 

Treatment of these oligosaccharides with emulsin for 24 hours 
led, in each case, to a total hydrolysis to glucose. Thus the 
polymers formed from UDP-glucose by particulate preparations 
from cabbage, parsley, spinach, and squash appear to be identical 
with that produced by mung bean solubilized transferase, 
namely, 6-1 ,3-linked glucan. 


DISCUSSION 


The chemical structure of the polysaccharide synthesized from 
UDP-glucose by the soluble enzyme preparation from mung 


beans appears to be identical with that of the naturally occurring | 


B-1,3-linked glucan, laminaran. In accordance with the nomen- 
clature suggested by Hoffmann-Ostenhof (22), this enzyme may 
be named ‘‘UDP-glucose-8-1,3 glucan transglucosylase.”’ 

The presence of oligosaccharides with a degree of polymeriza- 
tion greater than 8 in the hydrolysis products of the synthetic 
polysaccharide indicates that the degree of polymerization of the 
original polymer must be greater than 9. The fact that treat- 
ment of the radioactive polymer with 6 N HCl caused no degrada- 
tion suggests that its molecular weight is high, possibly of an 
order of magnitude similar to that of cellulose, which is also not 
hydrolyzed under these conditions. On the other hand, lam- 
inaran, which has a much lower degree of polymerization (18), is 
extensively hydrolyzed under milder conditions. 

Since the p-glucose in UDP-glucose is a-glucosidically bound, 
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the formation of a 8-linked polymer must proceed with inversion 
of configuration, in contrast to glycogen (8), trehalose phosphate 
(1), sucrose (2) and sucrose phosphate (3), in which the a-linkage 
is retained. Synthesis of cellulose from UDP-glucose by the 
A. zylinum enzyme (6), as well as of other complex saccharides 
(4, 7, 23), also requires inversion of the type of linkage. 

The role of the activator in the transfer reaction is at present 
not clear. Experiments carried out with p-glucose-C" as an 
activator indicate that it is not incorporated into the polymer. 
Furthermore, the quantity of activator required for polymer 
synthesis is much greater than would be expected if it were 
functioning as a primer, as in the case of glycogen synthesis by 
muscle phosphorylase (24). If the activator were incorporated 
into the polymer, experiments in which the ratio of activator to 
UDP-glucose was small should have produced polymer, and 
experiments in which this ratio was large should have resulted in 
the formation of oligosaccharides and suppression of polymer 
formation. However, the data in Table II show that an increase 
in activator concentration resulted in an increase of polysac- 
charide production and not in formation of oligosaccharides. In 
one experiment, as much as 71 per cent of the p-glucose from 
UDP-glucose was incorporated into polymer when the ratio of 
activator to UDP-glucose was as high as 270. 

Glaser (7) has similarly observed that N-acetylglucosamine 
stimulates the synthesis of chitin from UDP-N-acetylglucosa- 
mine, although it is not incorporated into the polymer. It is 
possible that an active intermediate is formed by transfer of 
p-glucose from UDP-glucose to the activator, from which the 
glucose is subsequently transferred to form polymer, as follows: 
UDP-glucose + activator - UDP + glucose-activator. The 
active substrate would then form polysaccharide: n glucose-acti- 
vator — glucose, + nactivator. In this connection, Leloir (25) 
has suggested that trehalose formed from UDP-glucose may be 
the actual substrate for glucan synthesis in yeast. Another 
possibility is that the activator combines with the enzyme and 
brings it into a reactive state without actually participating in 
the reaction. 

8-1 ,3-Linked glucans are found in some brown algae (lami- 
naran) (18) and in yeast (glucan) (26). Lichenan, a polysac- 
charide occurring in Iceland moss and oats, is an unbranched 
8-glucan in which 1,4- and 1,3-linkages occur together in the 
same molecule, their ratio being between 2:1 and 3:1 (27). No 
1,3-linked glucan has been hitherto reported in higher plants. 
The presence of an enzyme system in mung bean seedlings and in 
other plants which can effect synthesis of a 6-1 ,3-linked poly- 
saccharide, and of a laminarase capable of hydrolyzing such a 
polymer, leads one to suspect that 8-1 ,3-linked p-glucose poly- 
mers may be present in the tissues of these plants. 

UDP-glucose-8-1 ,3-glucan transglucosylase in higher plants 
may be responsible for the synthesis of the 6-1,3-linkages of 
lichenan (27). Such a hypothesis presupposes an additional 
enzyme system capable of catalyzing the formation of the 8-1 ,4- 
linkages in this polysaccharide either from UDP-glucose or from 
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some other substrate by an ordered pattern. A similar 1,4- 
transferase might likewise be responsible for the formation of the 
glycosidic linkage in cellulose. However, various plant extracts 
tested in this laboratory did not produce polymer from UDP- 
glucose with linkages other than 6-1,3. It is possible that other 
transferases present in the plant may either have been inacti- 
vated during the enzyme preparation, or might not have acted 
due to lack of proper substrate. 


SUMMARY 


A soluble enzyme preparation was obtained by digitonin treat- 
ment of particles from Phaseolus aureus seedlings, followed by 
ammonium sulfate fractionation. This preparation catalyzed 
the formation of a polysaccharide consisting of p-glucose units 
from uridine diphosphate p-glucose with the liberation of uridine 
diphosphate. 

The reaction for polymer formation requires an activator, 
which does not appear to be incorporated into the product. 
p-glucose and a number of p-glucosides were able to serve as 
activators. 

Partial acid hydrolysis of the polymer with acid produced a 
series of oligosaccharides of degree of polymerization from 2 to 8 
which were chromatographically identical with those present in 
a partial hydrolyzate of the 6-1,3-linked polysaccharide, lam- 
inaran. The di-, tri-, and tetrasaccharides from the hydrolyzate 
of the synthetic polymer were found to be electrophoretically 
indistinguishable from laminarobiose, laminarotriose, and lam- 
inarotetraose, respectively. 

The oligosaccharides obtained from the synthetic polymer were 
completely hydrolyzed with emulsin to glucose, indicating that 
the glycosidic linkages are of the B-type. 

Chemical degradation of the disaccharide with lead tetra- 
acetate produced arabinose, showing that the disaccharide is 
linked through the 1 and 3 positions of the two p-glucose units. 
It is concluded that the p-glucose residues in the polysaccharide 
are joined by 8-1 ,3-glycosidic linkages. 

The enzyme, uridine diphosphate p-glucose-G-1 , 3-glucan trans- 
glucosylase, present in mung beans was also found in particles 
prepared from cabbage, parsley, spinach, and zucchini squash. 

The presence of a laminarase in the mung bean enzyme prep- 
aration has also been demonstrated. 


NOTE 


It has recently come to the attention of the authors that the 
presence of a 6-1,3-linked glucan in higher plants has been es- 
tablished by Aspinall and Kessler (Aspinall, G. O., and Kessler, 
G., Chem. and Ind., London, 1296 (1957). Kessler, G., Ber. 
schweiz. bot. Ges., 68, 5 (1958)). These workers showed that 
the polysaccharide callose, isolated from the sieve plates of the 
phloem of grape vines is a 6-1 ,3-linked glucan. 


Acknowledgment—The authors wish to thank Dr. D. E. Green 
for his valuable suggestions. 
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Pyruvate Metabolism 


Il. RESTORATION OF PYRUVATE UTILIZATION IN HEART SARCOSOMES BY a-(+)-LIPOIC ACID* 


Oscar K. Retsst 


From the Department of Physiological Chemistry, The Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine, Baltimore, Maryland 


(Received for publication, June 9, 1958) 


In connection with investigations of pyruvate metabolism (3) 
in this laboratory, preparations of rat heart sarcosomes have been 
described that under suitable conditions metabolize pyruvate and 
concomitantly produce large amounts of citrate (1). Observa- 
tion of the rate of pyruvate disappearance and citrate formation 
in such preparations, in the presence of several selected inhibitors, 
disclosed that one of these inhibitors, y-(p-arsenosophenyl)-n- 
butyrate, could be used to institute a highly effective block for 
this process, whereas a second inhibiting substance, p-chloro- 
mercuribenzoate, was less effective. The action of the latter 
agent was prevented by monothiols such as glutathione or 
cysteine, but inhibition by the arsenoso compound was not 
affected in the presence of either of these reagents. Such results 
pointed to a rather specific site of attack by the arsenoso com- 
pound. This view was strengthened by the observation that the 
dithiol, 6,8-dimercaptooctanoic (dihydrolipoic) acid, known to 
be a cofactor in the bacterial pyruvate oxidation system (4), 
readily and effectively reversed the inhibition by the arsenoso- 
phenylbutyrate, more completely in fact than 2,3-dimercapto- 
propanol, which indeed was found to be somewhat inhibitory 
to the enzyme system concerned. The further observation that 
the addition of the oxidized form of a-(+)-lipoic acid (thioctic 
acid), in place of dihydrolipoate, also restored activity in the 
arsenoso-inhibited system led to the postulation that this co- 
factor might be playing an essential role in rat heart sarcosomes 
possibly similar to its function in certain nonmammailian systems. 
These observations are extended in the present communication 
with the additional demonstration that the reactivation effect 
described for the oxidized form of lipoic acid is stereospecific, 
in the sense that relief of the inhibition of aerobic pyruvate 
utilization in this instance by the arsenosophenyl compound is a 
property only of the dextrorotatory isomer of a-lipoic acid, the 


* This investigation was supported by Research Grants No. 
CY-392 and No. CY-3186 from the National Cancer Institute, 
National Institutes of Health, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, to The Johns Hopkins University. The paper (1), ‘‘Pyru- 
vate metabolism in heart sarcosomes; inhibition by an arsenoso 
compound and reactivation by lipoic acid,”’ is considered to be 
Paper I of this series. A preliminary report of this work was pre- 
sented before the American Society of Biological Chemists at 
Philadelphia, April 1958 (2). 

+ The author wishes to thank Dr. Leslie Hellerman for encour- 
agement and valuable suggestions. This paper represents a con- 
tinuation of the work described in Paper I in which the author 
participated under the tenure of a research fellowship from the 
American Heart Association. The technical assistance of Carolyn 


E. Bossle and Joseph J. Kopec is gratefully acknowledged. 
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levo-enantiomorph being inert in this particular system. Inhi- 
bition of the enzymatic activity was achieved with the arsenoso 
reagent at less than 1 X 10-* M, and was dependent under the 
experimental conditions upon the concentration of the enzyme. 


EXPERIMENTAL AND RESULTS 


Reagents—The materials used were obtained as reported pre- 
viously (1). Crystallized bovine plasma albumen was obtained 
from the Armour Laboratories. a-Ketoglutaric acid was re- 
crystallized from ethyl acetate and petroleum ether and melted 
at 115°. Weare grateful to Dr. Karl Folkers and to the Medical 
Division of Merck and Company for samples of a-(+)- and 
a-(—)-lipoic acid and to Dr. Lester J. Reed for samples of 
synthetic dl-lipoic and dihydrolipoic acids. Solutions of the 
appropriate acids were freshly prepared for each experiment. 
The acids were dissolved in 0.1 to 0.2 ml. of 0.1 m Tris! buffer 
pH 8.1, and diluted to volume with water. ; 

Physical Characteristics of a-Lipoic Acids Used—The observed 
melting points of the acids used are listed in Table I; the fol- 
lowing values are recorded in the literature: a-(+)-lipoic acid, 
46.0-48.0°; a-(—)-lipoic acid, 45.0-47.5°; di-lipoic acid (race- 
mate), 59.0-61.0° (5-7). The ultraviolet absorption coefficients 
for the a-lipoic acids dissolved in ethanol were determined in the 
Beckman model DU spectrophotometer (Table I) at 330 mu 
with slit width of 0.5 mm.; the corresponding literature values 
vary from 140 to 170 (5, 8). The various a-lipoic acids were 
examined by descending paper chromatography in butanol 
saturated with water (9). The locations of the compounds were 
visualized after a spraying with brom cresol green or by exami- 
nation under ultraviolet light with the use of a Mineralite lamp. 
The specific rotations of the lipoic acids were obtained in benzene 
solutions, the a-(+) and a-(—) acids as 1.98 and 0.53 per cent 
solutions, respectively. Recorded values vary from 96.7-113°, 
depending on concentrations (5, 6). The value —68° for the 
levorotatory isomer would indicate a purity of 70 per cent. 
However, on the basis of other physical data and the chemical 
behavior after reduction with sodium borohydride (see below), 
it appears likely that the 30 per cent optically inactive material 
consisted mostly of the racemate of the a-lipoic acids. The 
biological data presented later are in accord with such an as- 
sumption. 

Reduction of Lipoic Acid—The method of Gunsalus and Razzell 
(10) was modified as follows: 1 mg. of a-lipoic acid was placed in 


1 ml. of water containing 2 drops of 1 m Tris, pH 8.1. Sodium 


1The abbreviation used is: Tris, tris(hydroxymethyl)amino- 
methane. 
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TaBLeE I 
Characteristic data for experimental materials used 1.6r 
2 A “ite 
For details see ‘Experimental and Results.”’ 14 Zz 
: = ‘ 
Acids Melting point* | Rr | €st| [al Thiol assayt > 
| > ‘ 
| % ne | 2 ~ , 
dl-x-Lipoie acid.....|60.5-61.5° | 0.91 | 130 85. 2-87.6§ 2 / 
a-(+)-Lipoic acid. .|47.5-48.5° | 0.90 | 128 |+100° | 84.6-88.8§ Wd 1OF 
a-(—)-Lipoic acid..| 46.5° 0.90 | 140 | —68° 82.6§ 
dl-Dihydrolipoic aul 
eee 94.0 S 0.8 
2,3-Dimercapto- inn 
propanol......... 90.1 o O.6F 
2-Thioethanol...... 98.5 
* Uncorrected. O4F 
ft cm.~ mole™!. 
} Determined by titration with o-iodosobenzoate; see the text. 0.2 
§ After reduction with borohydride; see ‘‘Experimental and 
Results.” | | | 7 | l i] 
4 8 l2 16 20 24 28 
borohydride, 20 mg., was added and the mixture was permitted U 


to remain in a water bath at 30-35° for 10 minutes, and then the 
mixture was cooled to 0° and acidified to Congo red with sulfuric 
acid. The solution was extracted twice with 3 ml. of ethyl 
acetate and the solvent removed in a stream of nitrogen. The 
residue was dissolved in 10 ml. of iced water and stored in a 
glass-stoppered flask under nitrogen. The solution of dihydro- 
lipoic acid, kept at 4°, lost 1 per cent of its activity in 24 hours. 

Dihydrolipoic acid and other thiols were determined by titra- 
tion with o-iodosobenzoate, as described by Hellerman et al. 
(11). 0.002 N 0-iodosobenzoate and 0.005 n Na.S,0; were used; 
the results as the percentage of theoretical sulfhydryl content 
are listed in Table I. 

Incubation of Rat Heart Sarcosomes—Preparation of the rat 
heart sarcosomes has been described previously (1). The 
incubation medium consisted of 20 uwmoles of Tris buffer, pH 
8.0, 5 wmoles of potassium phosphate, pH 7.5, 10 umoles of 
MgCk, 5 wmoles of potassium fumarate, pH 7.4, 5 umoles of 
potassium pyruvate (1), pH 6.8, 1 umole of adenosine-5’-phos- 
phate, 0.015 umole of cytochrome c, and 0.1 ml. of the mitochon- 
drial suspension, all made to a volume of 1.3 ml. with 1.15 per 
cent KCl. The particle suspension contained 0.25 m sucrose, 
0.001 m potassium ethylenediaminetetraacetate,0.003 m potassium 
phosphate, pH 6.8, and 1.5 mg. of mitochondrial nitrogen per ml. 
The final pH was 7.0. Incubation was carried out in a Dubnoff 
shaker in air at 34° for 90 minutes. For inhibition studies 
vessels were kept at 0° until all components had been added. 
For reversal studies the reaction mixtures were treated with the 
reagent to be tested after the addition of an inhibitor and sub- 
sequent incubation for 10 minutes or more.?. The reactions were 
stopped with 0.2 ml. of 37.5 per cent trichloroacetic acid. 

Analytical Methods—Pyruvate and citrate were determined as 
specified previously (1). Protein concentrations were routinely 
determined by the biuret method which was standardized by 
means of the Kjeldahl procedure. The following conversion 

? Although reactivation by reduced lipoic acids and by a-(+)- 
lipoic acid usually was tested after 10 minute incubation of the 
sarcosomes with an inhibitor, significant restoration was observed 


also in a few control experiments after initial treatment for 30 
minutes with arsenosophenylbutyrate. 




















MOLES SULFHYDRYL REAGENT X IO 


Fig. 1. Optical density changes upon addition of sulfhydryl 
compounds to p-arsenosophenylbutyrate in vitro. Potassium | 
p-arsenosophenylbutyrate was 1.67 X 10-‘ m in 0.1 m potassium 
phosphate, pH 7.4. The final volume was 3 ml. X——x, dihy- 
drolipoic acid at 251 mu; @——®@, 2-thioethanol at 247 mz. 


3 


~ 
~~ 


factor was used: milligrams of mitochondrial nitrogen 
grams of crystallized bovine albumen (biuret standard) x 0.85. | 
Interaction of Dihydrolipoic Acid and +-(p-Arsenosophenyl)- 


milli- 


' 
n-Butyrate—It was found that the product of addition of di- | 


hydrolipoic acid to a solution of the potassium salt of the arseno- | 


sophenylbutyric acid in 0.1 m phosphate, pH 7.4, exhibits a 


distinct absorption maximum at 251 my and a minimum at 
When 0.5 umole of the arsenoso compound in | 


about 233 muy. 
3.0 ml. is treated with increasing amounts of sulfhydryl com- 
pound, it is found (Fig. 1) that the optical density at 251 my 
increases linearly until 0.57 umole of dihydrolipoic acid (11.4 x 
10-7 equivalent of sulfhydryl) has been added, after which it 
remains constant. This indicates that a product is formed from 
equimolar amounts of arsenoso compound and dihydrolipoic 
acid. The apparent requirement for a slight excess of the titrant 
points to the oxidation of some dihydrolipoic acid during the 
operations. The comparable product formed when 2-thioethanol 
is used has an absorption maximum at 247 my; at its absorption 
maximum the optical density does not show a linear relation- 
ship (Fig. 1), indicating a lesser degree of association with p- 











arsenosophenylbutyrate. It appeared feasible to utilize the 
linear relationship for the dihydrolipoic-arsenoso combination in 
a rapid assay for the dihydrolipoic acid, particularly since oxi- 
dized lipoic acid absorbs only minimally at 251 my, and mono- 
thiols that possibly might interfere do not exhibit linear com- 
bination. 

Relationship between p-Arsenosophenylbutyrate Concentration 
and Inhibition of Pyruvate Utilization and of Citrate A ppearance— 
When the percentage of inhibition of citrate formation is plotted 
against the concentration of arsenoso reagent (Fig. 2) the curve 
indicates 50 per cent inhibition at 0.010 umole of the arsenoso- 
phenylbutyrate per mg. of enzyme nitrogen, or 0.37 wg. per mg. 
of enzyme protein. In the usual incubation volume of 1.3 
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Fig. 2. Inhibition of citrate formation by p-arsenosophenyl- 
butyrate. Abscissa, arsenoso compound per mg. of enzyme nitro- 
gen. @——®@, 0.17 mg. of mitochondrial nitrogen present; 
A—A, 0.13 mg. of mitochondrial nitrogen present; X——X, 
0.12 mg. of mitochondrial nitrogen present. For procedure see 
“Experimental and Results.”” The percentage of inhibition = 
pmoles of citrate with inhibitor + wmoles of citrate in control X 
100. 





ml. this represents a concentration of p-arsenosophenylbutyrate 
of 1.2 x 10-*m. The points of this curve were obtained within 
the limits of 1.2 to 1.7 mg. of enzyme nitrogen per ml. of particle 
suspension in a range where optimal citrate production is ob- 
tained. The fairly good agreement of the experimental points, 
with the best curve fitted to them, indicates that the degree of 
inhibition effected by the arsenoso reagent is most likely a func- 
tion of the ratio of inhibitor to enzyme nitrogen. Pyruvate 
utilization by the mitochondria is inhibited by the arsenoso 
compound to the same extent as citrate accumulation. 
Reactivation by Dihydrolipoic Acid—In an earlier communica- 
tion (1) the extent of restoration of pyruvate utilization and 
citrate formation was studied after inhibition by 5 x 10-* m 
p-arsenosophenylbutyrate (43 xX 10-* umole of arsenoso com- 
pound per mg. of sarcosomal nitrogen). Reactivation by 
dihydrolipoic acid and by a-lipoic acid showed considerable 
variation from one preparation to another; for these experi- 
ments, therefore, the inhibitor concentration was reduced to 
2.5 X 10-§ m (21.5 X 10-® umole of inhibitor per mg. of ni- 
trogen); results then were much more uniform, with the observed 
values varying 15 to 20 per cent between preparations. For 
studies of reactivation by dihydrolipoic acid, a-lipoic acid was 
reduced immediately before use and the concentration of dithiol 
form was determined by titration as outlined. As seen in Fig. 
3, a 30 per cent restoration of citrate formation could be observed 
with 3 molecular equivalents of dihydrolipoic acid with respect 
to the arsenoso compound, and a 65 to 75 per cent reactivation 
with a 10-fold excess. Pyruvate utilization was found to be 
restored similarly. Here the reactivation was not dependent 
upon the configuration of dihydrolipoic acid used; the dextro- 
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Fig. 3. Restoration of citrate accumulation by dihydrolipoic 
acids. p-Arsenosophenylbutyrate for inhibition, initially 2.5 x 
10-*m. For incubation procedure and order of addition see ‘“‘Ex- 
perimental and Results.”” The percentage of restoration = 
pmoles of citrate formed (after reactivation) + ymoles of citrate 
formed (control) X 100. @—— @, I-dihydrolipoic acid; A——A 
d-dihydrolipoic acid; X——X dl-dihydrolipoic acid. 
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Fig. 4. Restoration of citrate accumulation by a-lipoic acids 
(disulfide forms). Initial concentration of p-arsenosopheny]l- 
butyrate, 2.6 X 10°° m. For incubation procedure and order of 
addition see ‘‘Experimental and Results.’”’ The percentage of 
restoration pmoles of citrate formed (after reactivation) + 
umoles of citrate formed (control) X 100. @——®@, a-(+)-lipoic 
acid; A——A, dl,a-lipoic acid; X——X, a-(—)-lipoie acid. 


rotatory form (obtained by reduction of the a-(—)-lipoic acid 
(12)) was observed to be fully as active as the levorotatory form. 
The equally effective reaction by the 1, d or dl forms of reduced 
(dihydrolipoic) acid confirms the chemical evidence that the 
impurity present in the a-(—)-lipoic acid (disulfide form) used 
in this investigation was principally the racemic mixture, dl-a- 
lipoic acid. 

Reactivation by a-Lipoic Acid—A 45 and 65 per cent restora- 
tion of pyruvate utilization and citrate production are effected, 
respectively, by a 40- and 100-fold excess of a-(+)-lipoic acid 
(disulfide form) per mole of arsenoso reagent (Fig. 4). This 
reactivation is specific for the dextrorotatory form. The some- 
what impure levorotatory material used here at 5.0 K 10-4 wm 
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causes the same degree of reactivation as 0.7 x 10-* m authentic 
a-(+)-lipoic acid. This would indicate a 14 per cent content 
of a-(+)-lipoic acid in the levorotatory reagent, consistent with 
the conclusion reached earlier that this a-(—)-lipoic acid con- 
tains 30 per cent of the racemic mixture. The dl form of lipoic 
acid is 50 per cent as active as the a-(+) form in the lower con- 
centration range. 


DISCUSSION 


The effective inhibition of the pyruvate oxidase system by 
y-(p-arsenosophenyl)-n-butyrate and the restoration of the 
activity by dihydrolipoic acid pointed to the formation of a stable 
derivative involving these two reagents. The spectrophoto- 
metric data of Fig. 1 would indicate the formation of a highly 
associated mole for mole combination of the arsenoso compound 
and disulfhydryl lipoic acid. This is in marked contrast to a 
similar process involving instead a monothiol such as 2-thio- 
ethanol (1). The formation of a stable heterocyclic-ringed 
derivative (13) from the dithiol would constitute a rather highly 
specific interaction. This conclusion is supported strongly by 
the observation that pyruvate utilization and citrate formation 
are inhibited approximately 50 per cent by 10-® m arsenoso- 
phenylbutyrate (Fig. 2), whereas inhibition by p-chloromercuri- 
benzoate requires 25 times this concentration of the mercurial. 
Moreover, the fact that the arsenoso inhibition is not released by 
monothiols such as glutathione or cysteine would provide addi- 
tional evidence for the stability of the product. Conversely, 
the facility of removal of the biochemical block by dihydrolipoic 
acid is explicable on the ground that the dithiol compound, by 
interaction with the supposed inhibitor to lipoate complex at the 
enzymatic site at which the lipoic acid is postulated to be rather 
tightly bound to the enzyme-protein, would free the catalytic site 
for normal activity. This particular release of inhibition is not 
stereospecific (Fig. 3). Removal of the arsenoso component here 
is not specific and enzymatic. Indeed, the reversal of this 
inhibition is effected to some extent by 2, 3-dimercaptopropanol. 

On the other hand, the reactivation by the oxidized trimethyl- 
enedisulfide form of lipoic acid is stereospecific, being accom- 
plished in these sarcosomes only by the dextrorotatory isomer 
(Fig. 4). The latter observation points to the involvement of 
an enzymatic action in the restorative process. This is not 
necessarily contradicted by the observation that in sarcosomes 
treated with a relatively large excess of the arsenoso compound 
the restoration of activity by a-(+)-lipoic acid becomes more 
difficult, inasmuch as the excess arsenoso compound might be 
expected to inhibit additional enzymatic sites less readily re- 
stored by the trimethylene disulfide. The bacterial pyruvate 
oxidase system (4) is stated to include a lipoate transacetylase 
through which an acetyl group is transferred to coenzyme A from 
acetylthiomercaptolipoic acid, and in addition it includes the 
enzyme lipoate dehydrogenase, which is required after this 
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transfer for the reoxidation of dihydrolipoic acid by DPN. The 
lipoic transacetylase was found (4) to be stereospecific with 
respect to the dextrorotatory isomer, whereas the dehydrogenase 
exhibited no such specificity. In the heart system under in. 
vestigation here, the added a-(+)-lipoic acid might have acted 
to replace the lipoic acid that had been removed by interaction 
with the arseno reagent. That a large excess of a-(+)-lipoic acid 
is required for reactivation is not inconsistent with usual experi- 
ence that in cofactor replacements additions in excess of physio- 
logical concentrations often are required. Moreover, 10 times 
the quantity of citrate is formed that would be produced stoichio- 
metrically by the a-(+)-lipoic acid added, and it might be 
concluded that the lipoic acid acts as a catalyst in these observa- 
tions of reactivation. 

An alternative explanation for restoration of activity is sug- 
gested by certain observations of Sanadi and Searls (14), who 
found that lipoic dehydrogenase associated with a mammalian 
a-ketoglutaric oxidase requires specifically a-(+)-lipoic acid? 
If this were true also for heart pyruvic oxidase it would follow 
that lipoic dehydrogenase here could reduce only the a-(+) 
isomer to dihydrolipoic acid, and this compound in turn might 
remove the inhibitor from bound and inactivated lipoic acid or 
conceivably some other similar enzymatically active site. 

While complete evidence is not yet available as to the nature 
of the enzymes involved in mammalian pyruvate oxidation, the 
data presented here suggest that lipoic acid is involved and fur- 
ther that the a-(+) form of lipoic acid is required in the func- 
tioning of one or more of the enzyme-proteins concerned. 


SUMMARY 


The inhibition of the pyruvate oxidase system of rat heart sar- 
cosomes by y-(p-arsenosophenyl)-n-butyrate has been investi- 
gated in detail. The extent of inhibition has been correlated 
with the amount of sarcosomal nitrogen present. Under the 
experimental conditions a 50 per cent inhibition of pyruvate 
utilization and citrate formation was observed with 1.2 x 10-* mu 
arsenoso reagent. Cumulative evidence relating to the char- 
acteristics of this inhibition has suggested the involvement of 
lipoic acid in the heart mammalian pyruvate oxidase system. 
Spectrophotometric evidence is presented that the arsenoso com- 
pound combines in vitro mole for mole with dihydrolipoic acid to 
form a highly associated heterocyclic derivative. 

We found previously that activity could be restored to the 
arsenoso-inhibited pyruvate oxidase system by the addition of 
the oxidized trimethylene disulfide form of a-lipoic acid, as well 
as by dihydrolipoic acid. Reactivation by the disulfide now is 
demonstrated to be stereospecific for a-(+-)-lipoic acid, although 
no such specificity is observed for the dimercapto form. The 
observations constitute additional suggestive evidence pointing 
to the involvement of lipoic (thioctic) acid in pyruvate metabo- 
lism in rat heart mitochondria. 
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Recent investigations suggest that lactones of certain sugar 
acids may be intermediates in the enzymatic formation of L-as- 
corbic acid from p-glucose. The major enzymatic steps in 
this process include conversion of p-glucose to D-glucuronic acid, 
the reduction of p-glucuronic acid to t-gulonic acid, and the 
oxidation of L-gulonic acid to L-ascorbic acid, itself a lactone 
(1-6). In cell-free enzyme preparations from animal tissues 
both the free acid anions and y-lactones of p-glucuronate and 
L-gulonate can serve as substrates (4-6), although such prepara- 
tions are capable of hydrolyzing lactones (4). On the other 
hand, in enzyme preparations from plant tissues, the lactones 
of these intermediates are more active, particularly in the oxida- 
tion of L-galactono-y-lactone to L-ascorbate by a mitochondrial 
enzyme from peas and cauliflower, which does not utilize free 
L-galactonate as substrate (7, 8). 

These anomalous findings on the intermediates of ascorbic 
acid synthesis in animal versus plant preparations, as well as 
the apparent differences in metabolism of p-glucuronolactone 
and p-glucuronic acid (9-11), have prompted a more thorough 
study of the enzymatic hydrolysis (4) and formation of the 
lactones of those sugar acids which are pertinent to the enzymatic 
formation of L-ascorbic acid and also t-xylulose. This paper 
reports the occurrence of two distinct lactonases of animal tis- 
sues, differing in tissue distribution, intracellular location, and 
substrate specificity. One of these enzymes hydrolyzes y- or 
5-lactones of a number of aldonic acids, but not p-glucurono-y- 
lactone; the other enzyme does not attack aldonolactones but 
does hydrolyze p-glucurono-y-lactone and may be responsible 
for the hydrolytic action of liver slices and homogenates on this 
compound (12). These enzymes do not appear to be identical 
with the gluconolactonase found by Brodie and Lipmann in 
bacteria, yeast, and animal tissues (13), the function of which 
appears to be the hydrolysis of 6-phosphogluconolactone pro- 
duced during oxidation of glucose-6-phosphate. 


EXPERIMENTAL AND RESULTS 


Lactonase Assay Conditions—The activity of the lactonases 
was followed by manometric measurement of CO. evolution 
from a bicarbonate buffer system in Warburg manometers as 
the lactones were hydrolyzed to the corresponding acids (4). 
For the aldonolactonase measurements the Warburg vessels 
contained 0.04 m NaHCOs, and 0.06 m aldonolactone in the main 
compartment, and tissue homogenate or enzyme fractions in 
the sidearm, with a total volume of 2.0 ml. After gassing with 
95 per cent N»-5 per cent CO2, which produces a final pH of 
7.55, the vessels were equilibrated at 25° for 10 minutes. The 
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enzyme preparations were then tipped into the main compart- 
ment, and readings of CO, evolution were taken at 5 minute 
intervals for 30 minutes. A control vessel containing no enzyme 
was always included to determine the rate of the appreciable 
nonenzymatic hydrolysis of the lactones; all activity values re. 
ported in this paper were corrected for the nonenzymatic rates, 
p-gulono-y-lactone was ordinarily used as a test substrate for 
aldonolactonase measurements because of its relatively high 
activity and availability. 

The uronolactonase activity was measured in the same manner 
with 0.04 m p-glucurono-y-lactone as standard substrate. Cor- 
rections were also made for nonenzymatic hydrolysis. The 
manometric methods outlined were considered to be simpler 
and more satisfactory than colorimetric measurement of the 
hydroxamic acid derivatives of the lactones used by Brodie 
and Lipmann (13) and Eisenberg and Field (12). 

The experimental conditions outlined are approximately 
optimal for the two lactonases. The basic parameters of the 
uronolactonase activity of washed rat liver microsomes (see 
below) are shown in Figs. 1-4. The optimal pH (Fig. 1) is 
between 7.5 and 8.0; however, more precise measurements were 
hindered by the limited pH range of the bicarbonate buffer 
system and the increase of the nonenzymatic hydrolysis rate 
with pH. The K,, (Fig. 2) was found to be approximately 8 X 
10-* m for p-glucuronolactone. It is seen from Fig. 3 that CO, 
evolution is linear with time for an extended period when a 
standard amount of enzyme is used. The data summarized 
in Fig. 4 show that the standard assay conditions yield linearity 
of CO2 evolution with enzyme concentration up to a rate of 70 
pl. of COs per 5 minute interval. 

Similar experiments carried out with a soluble fraction of rat 
liver containing the aldonolactonase (but no uronolactonase 
activity) revealed nearly identical optimal conditions; the K» 
for D-gulonolactone was found to be higher and thus the presence 
of 0.08 m p-gulonolactone was required to saturate the enzyme 
in the standard test system. The Michaelis constants for various 
aldonolactone substrates varied with structure; K,, for p-gulono- 
y-lactone was 1.65 X 10 M, for L-gulono-y-lactone, 6.0 X 
10-* mM, and for t-galactono-y-lactone, approximately 2.1 xX 
10° M. 

Distribution of Lactonases in Rat Liver Fractions—Both lacto- 
nases are present in rat liver (see below). By means of the 
assays described above the distribution of the lactonase activities 
in rat liver subcellular fractions was measured after fractiona- 
tion of 0.25 m sucrose homogenates by the method of Schneider 
(14). The results are shown in Table I in terms of the per- 
centage of the total activity of the unfractionated homogenate 


recovered in the individual subcellular fractions. It can be seen 
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that the two lactonases have rather different distribution. 
The uronolactonase is present in the microsome fraction but is 
not detectable in the mitochondria or in the soluble fraction. 
On the other hand, the aldonolactonase is present in the soluble 
fraction, but is absent from the mitochondria and microsomes. 
Both activities were present in the nuclear fraction, but because 
of the visibly high proportion of unbroken cells in this fraction, 
caused by use of a relatively loose homogenizer, no conclusion 
can be drawn concerning the true content of the lactonases in 
cell nuclei. 

The possibility that the uronic lactonase was contained in 
lysosomes was investigated. Wattiaux and de Duve (15) de- 
scribe lysosomes as a class of cytoplasmic granules devoid of 
mitochondrial or microsomal enzymes but containing ‘“‘masked”’ 
hydrolytic enzymes such as glucuronidase, ribonuclease, and 
others whose activity can be released by addition of certain 
lytic agents. It was found that Triton X-100 (Rohm and Haas 
Company) in optimal concentration for the release of the other 
hydrolases did not cause the appearance of lactonase activities 
in the mitochondrial fraction or increase that of the whole homog- 


' enate or the microsomal fraction. 


Evidence described below indicates that the activity of al- 
donolactonase in tissue fractions increases on heating or standing, 
which suggests the possible existence of a heat-labile inhibitor 
of protein nature (16) which might affect the quantitative assay 
of this enzyme. Alternatively, an enzyme catalyzing a com- 
peting side reaction of the lactone could have been destroyed 
by heating. 

Tissue Distribution of Lactonases in Various Species—With 
the assay methods described, lactonase activities of various tis- 
sues of several mammals were measured (Table II). It can 
be seen that in the rat, only the liver, out of all the tissues tested, 


| shows significant activity of p-glucuronolactonase, which con- 
| firms the finding of Eisenberg and Field (12). 


Similarly, in 
the rabbit, guinea pig, dog, hog, cow, and monkey only the liver 
showed the uronolactonase activity; slight activity was observed, 
however, in the guinea pig adrenal. 

Assays on the aldonolactonase activity of different animal tis- 
sues were carried out with three different substrates, namely, 
p-galactono-y-lactone, p-gulono-y-lactone, and _ .-gulono-y- 
lactone. Because a variety of aldonolactones are hydrolyzed 
by rat liver preparations (see below), whereas uronolactonase 
attacked only p-glucuronolactone, it appeared possible that 
more than one aldonolactonase activity exists, with different 
substrate specificities which might vary in their tissue distribu- 
tion. It can be seen (Table II) that the aldonolactonase activity 
is present in the liver and kidney of all species tested. How- 
ever, the ratio of activities against the three substrates is ap- 
proximately constant in all tissues tested. This is consistent 
with the view that there is only a single lactonase active against 
all three substrates. The enzyme is not present in heart, brain, 
or muscle; little or none is present in the adrenal glands. The 
latter tissues of the single monkey tested, however, did show 
measurable amounts of the enzyme. 

Substrate Specificity of Lactonases—The specificity of the lac- 
tonases was tested with a variety of lactones and esters. The 
data collected in Table III show that the heated soluble fraction 
of rat liver, which has no hydrolytic activity with p-glucurono- 
lactone, catalyzes the hydrolysis of a number of lactones of 
other sugar acids, including the y-lactones of the aldonic acids 
D-galactonic, D- and L-gulonic, D-arabonic, and D-ribonic, and the 
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Lactonase activities of subcellular fractions of rat liver 





| 
} Total activity* 


Fraction tested 





‘Aldonolactonase Uronolactonase 











% % 
Whole homogenate.................... | 100 100 
Nuclei and unbroken cells. ........... 24 33 
EE os Mitek ot casen whee aceon 0 0 
Microsomes + soluble................ 83 91 
SS ee ne aren 0 94 
DS Oa acs Siekickmsiweek wen aeed | 89 0 





* Activity of whole homogenate taken as 100 per cent. The 
absolute activities of rat liver homogenates are indicated by values 
listed in Table IT. 


6-lactones of p-gluconic acid and p-glucoheptonic acid. There 
was slight activity with pL-pantoyllactone, propiolactone, and 
triacetin but no activity with y-butyrolactone, ethyl butyrate, 
or ethyl acetate. The limited number of compounds tested 
does not permit any definitive conclusions as to the specificity 
of the aldonic lactonase. Since homogenates of different organs 
from a number of species show relatively constant activity to- 
ward p-galactonolactone and p- and L-gulonolactone, and since 
heating the rat liver enzyme preparation does not change the 
relative activities against the three substrates, it appears prob- 
able that a single enzyme is responsible for hydrolysis of all 
the aldonic acids. However, the slight activity with propio- 
lactone, in the face of inactivity with y-butyrolactone and with 
triacetin, suggests the presence of another enzymatic activity, 
but certainly not simple liver esterase activity because of the 
complete lack of action on ethyl acetate and ethyl butyrate. 

None of the aldonic acid lactones listed above was attacked 
by washed rat liver microsomes, which contain activity against 
p-glucurono-y-lactone. Unfortunately no other uronolactones 
were available to test. The hydrolysis of y-butyrolactone, 
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Tase II 
Distribution of aldonic and uronic lactonase 
activity in various tissues 
Data are expressed in terms of microliters of CO2z evolved per 


mg. wet weight of tissue per hour at 25°, after correction for non- 
enzymatic hydrolysis. 


























Aldonolactonase substrates Ceeiee- 
Tissue . am 
D-galac- p-Glucu- 
tono7- | Sactone |" lactone” rono-y- 
pl./mg. pl./mg. pl./mg. pl./mg. 
Rat 
ee RE et ee 221 144 19.2 34 
A ES ee 50 46 10 0 
ME re Rie ts ASS wd 0 0 
ME O42 obs Be sss bees 0 0 
EE Se, 0 Ae oS tse'p obs 0 0 0 
Rabbit 
RS Seis wakok shies 236 138 25 
EE ee 18 0 0 
SE ee 0 0 
| TE rede 0 0 
0 rer 0 0 
Guinea pig 
Neo cdkcmpekences : 70 54 4 8.4 
| Pere 1.2 0 0 0 
OSes Dies 0 0 
Reeth yen gi 0: 0 
ERA Sy errors 1.2 1.2 
Dog | 
ee eee 161 127 24 4.8 
Eee eee 30 12 12 | 
Eee eee 0 0 0 
Se Seren 0 0 0 
ee 0 0 0 
ED a's o.646:d6 a 0s 6 6 0 0 0 
Hog 
MR ree lid pecs nak 250 173 60 | 9.6 
ee eres 25 6 1 | 0 
Cow 
et oer 216 180 10 12.0 
NR oi 56 we see 3.8 10 5 os | 
Cynomolgus monkey* 
| ed elles eae 24 3.6 
ees Po ested oss. 2 8 0 
PS oa She'S 6 oft sn Ca ae 4 0 
ES ts a ene ze. 
ae ere ll | 0 





* Macaca philippinensis. 


ethyl butyrate, ethyl acetate, and triacetin by microsomes was 
found not to be a function of the p-glucurono-y-lactonase ac- 
tivity, since heating the microsomes at 50° for 30 minutes al- 
most completely destroyed activity against p-glucurono-y- 
lactone (Table III) but did not affect the action on the simple 
esters, the hydrolysis of which may well be caused by the esterase 
of rat liver (17). 

The specificities of the lactonases described here seem to be 
quite different from those described for the yeast glucono- 
lactonase described by Brodie and Lipmann (13), which does 
not attack p-glucurono-y-lactone and p-gulono-y-lactone, the 
characteristic substrates of the enzymes described here. 
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Tasie III 
Substrate specificity of lactonases 

Washed microsomes of rat liver were used for tests of the urono. 
lactonase activity and heated soluble fraction of rat liver, for 
aldonolactonase. Substrates were tested in final concentrations 
of 0.08 m. Activity is expressed as microliters of CO. evolved per 
standard aliquot of enzyme per hour at 25°. Heated aldonolae. 
tonase preparation was made by holding the soluble fraction for 
30 minutes at 50°. Two standard aliquots of enzyme were used 
where activity was low to bring CO: evolution within the sensi- 
tivity of the assay system. 














Substrate oak — ae 
| pl. pl. pl. 
p-Glucurono-y-lactone......... 0.0 67 7.0 
p-Galactono-y-lactone......... | 460 0 
p-Gulono-y-lactone............ | 276 0 
Lt-Gulono-y-lactone............ | 38.4 0 
p-Ribono-y-lactone............ | 26.4 0 
p-Arabono-y-lactone...........| 100 0 
p-Glucono-é-lactone........... | 307 0 
p-Glucoheptonolactone........ i 32 eo | 
pL-Pantoyl-y-lactone..........| 19 0 
Pe 31 12 
y-Butyrolactone............... 0 77 77 
Ethyl acetate................. | 0 | 236 | 230 
Ethyl butyrate................ 0 94 95 
a 2 Shs Sone sie chsiacdccccticonce 14 | 135 130 





Metal Requirement for Lactonase Activities—Both uronolacto- 
nase and aldonolactonase activities, like the yeast gluconolacto- 
nase described by Brodie and Lipmann (13), are extremely 
sensitive to the chelating agent EDTA! which produced sub- 
stantially complete inhibition of both activities at rather low 
concentrations, as the data in Table IV show. The uronolacto- 
nase was considerably more sensitive to EDTA than the al- 
donolactonase. These findings suggested that the two enzymes 
are dependent on essential divalent metal ions. 

Accordingly, attempts were made to reactivate the EDTA- 
treated lactonases with a variety of pertinent divalent metal ions. 
It can be seen in Table IV that 1 10-4 m Mn*+ reactivates 
the aldonolactonase activity approximately 83 per cent after 
essentially complete inhibition by EDTA. On the other hand, 
Co*+, Zn++, Fe++, and Mg*+ at 1 X 10-4 m showed little or no 
ability to reactivate the aldonolactonase. Similar experiments 
with uronolactonase were carried out with somewhat different 
findings. This enzyme, after nearly complete inhibition by 
EDTA, was found to be reactivated by all the divalent metals 
tested in the following descending order of activity: Co++, Mn**, 
Zn**, Fe*++, and Mg++. Thus both lactonases are dependent 
on essential metal ions; the aldonolactonase seems to be specific 
for Mn++, whereas the uronolactonase is most active with Cot+ 
but also is reactivated by other divalent metal ions. Appro- 
priate nonenzymatic control tests showed that the metal ions 
in these low concentrations do not affect the rate of spontaneous 
hydrolysis of the lactones. 

Dependence of Lactonase Activity on —SH Groups—Both 
lactonase activities are apparently dependent on essential —SH 


1The abbreviation used is: EDTA, ethylenediaminetetra- 
acetate. 
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TaBLe IV 


Inhibition of lactonases by EDTA and 
restoration of activity by metals 
Rat liver soluble fraction was used as the aldonolactonase prep- 
aration; washed liver microsomes, for the uronolactonase. The 
assays were carried out as described in the text, with measure- 
ments taken at 15 minutes. Divalent metals were added as 
chlorides at a final concentration of 0.0001 m. 








Preparation Activity 
% inhibition 
Aldonolactonase 
ES ee Oe a ee ee ee 0 
DE hivb vce dese eps swneiwens 8 
IE OUI. oii cs siceinv ae ccwsebio wears 49 
OE ee ere 81 
a ins dilca'h Siica eee wae Sears 94 
NS oo dos cans eeueie 4 an dee core’ 99 


% reactivation 
ff po ES ae 
Oe Wi es SO ooo cs ec cseaes 
bog) oe ES | eee 
O.008 mi Brae + Fe... ... 6... eses 
0.001 m EDTA + Mgt................ : 


enous 


% inhibition 





Uronolactonase 
NN GIS ce a8 sWik ccs 2 RT 0 
FO Rf a eer 96 
Sey See 99 
ah 4 aus con sas eam kencens 100 
% reactivation 
0.0001 m EDTA + Mn**................ 81 
Clase Mee + CO... cc ceesse 98 
5 fd a ean 58 
0.0001 m EDTA + Fet................. 57 
0.0001 m EDTA + Mgt’................ 33 





groups. Data in Table V show that p-chloromercuribenzoate 
at 1 X 10-4 o inhibits both enzymes completely. However, 
when 0.005 m reduced glutathione was also added with the 
p-chloromercuribenzoate, the inhibition was completely pre- 
vented. 

Other Properties of Uronolactonase—The uronolactonase ac- 
tivity is firmly bound to the microsomes. Repeated washing 
of the microsomes failed to extract activity in soluble form, 
and there was no diminution of the activity of the washed micro- 
somes. As pointed out above, treatment of microsomes with 
Triton also failed to release the activity in soluble form. The 
enzyme was rather unstable even at 0°; approximately 86 per 
cent of the activity was lost upon standing at 0° for 3 days 
without freezing. Activity was greatly diminished after dialysis 
against dilute salt solutions and was not restored by addition 
of an extract of heated microsomes or by adding Mn**. 

Other Properties of Aldonolactonase—The aldonolactonase 
found in the soluble fraction of rat liver is very stable when 
stored at 0°, in contrast to the instability of the uronolactonase. 
Actually, upon standing at 0° there is a significant increase in 
activity; for instance, after 14 days at 0° one preparation showed 
31 per cent greater activity than it showed when first assayed. 
This behavior suggested the presence of an inhibitor of the 
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TABLE V 


Effect of p-chloromercuribenzoate and reduced 
glutathione on lactonase activities 











Preparation Activity 
Aldonolactonase 
Riis SS. sc cine xuedkian views aiewne (100) 
8) iT SEES eee oe 6 
I Si ee cae ah ope ken s eee 0 
i hu ore, ERIE W gus cic us ea Hid 0 
0.0001 m PCMB + 0.005 m glutathione....... 97 
Uronolactonase 
(Rg ioe SRR ie A Rao Fe kems-7 SENS, (100) 
ee IS 5s 2 SG cco vo Saws ea bkess este 5 
gg a Ee er eee 0 
0.0001 m PCMB + 0.005 m glutathione. ..... 98 





* p-Chloromercuribenzoate. 


TaBLe VI 
Thermal stability and thermal activation of aldonolactonase 


The soluble fraction of 15 per cent rat liver homogenate in 0.25 
M sucrose, containing 0.01 m phosphate buffer, pH 6.0, and clari- 
fied by centrifugation at 150,000 x g for 25 minutes, was heated 
at 50° with constant stirring. Aliquots were removed at different 
time intervals, centrifuged free of coagulated protein, and the 
supernatant fractions were assayed for aldonolactonase activity. 
Protein was determined by the biuret method. 








Time of heating Total activity per aliquot Specific activity 
min. pl./CO2/15 min. pl. CO2/15 min./mg. protein 
0 78 285 
2 79 336 
5 87 494 
10 97 595 
30 137 1070 











enzyme which was less stable to aging than the enzyme itself; 
this suggestion was confirmed on study of the thermal stability 
of the enzyme. 

The aldonolactonase is relatively stable at 50°, as can be seen 
from the data in Table VI, which show that the activity of a 
rat liver “soluble” fraction does not diminish after 30 minutes 
at 50°, although approximately 50 per cent of the total protein 
is denatured and precipitates in insoluble form. Actually, 
the total aldonolactonase activity increases approximately 75 
per cent over the original value during the heat treatment, as 
is shown. These findings, as well as those on stability at 0° 
mentioned above, suggest occurrence of a heat-labile inhibitor 
of aldonolactonase or thermal inactivation of a competing 
enzymatic reaction. 

The relative thermal stability of the aldonolactonase and the 
release of additional activity with heating make it possible to 
achieve 4-fold purification of this enzyme simply by maintaining 
the rat liver soluble fraction at 50° for 30 minutes. Substantially 
longer periods at 50°, however, caused complete loss of the lacto- 
nase activity. 

Dialysis against dilute salt solutions did not cause loss of 
activity over 12 to 24 hour periods at 0°. 
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DISCUSSION 


The two lactonases described in this paper differ markedly 
with respect to substrate specificity from the gluconolactonase 
of microorganisms, yeast, and rat liver (13), which does not at- 
tack the characteristic substrates of the uronolactonase and 
aldonolactonase described in this paper, namely p-glucurono-y- 
lactone and p-gulono-y-lactone respectively, although it showed 
slight activity with p-galactono-y-lactone. It is possible, 
however, that the crude aldonolactonase preparation here 
described contains some of the gluconolactonase activity of 
Brodie and Lipmann, since it can hydrolyze p-glucono-y- 
lactone at a significantly high rate. On the other hand, the 
uronolactonase preparation, consisting of washed liver micro- 
somes, does not contain gluconolactonase activity since only 
p-glucurono-y-lactone and no other lactone tested is attacked. 
Brodie and Lipmann concluded that the gluconolactonase was 
specific for the hydrolysis of the y- and 6-lactones of 6-carbon 
aldonic acid moieties with the stereoconfiguration of p-glucono- 
lactone (13), although the slight activity these authors noted 
with p-galactono-y-lactone does not seem to conform with this 
conclusion. 

The uronolactonase described in this paper appears to be 
sharply specific, since it has no activity whatsoever on a wide 
variety of aldonolactones. Its general specificity among urono- 
lactones, however, could not be examined, because only p-glu- 
curono-y-lactone was available as a test substrate. The al- 
donolactonase of rat liver, on the other hand, attacks a variety 
of 5-, 6-, and 7-carbon aldonolactones as well as pantoyllactone 
and propiolactone. It is of interest that the aldonolactonase 
is much more active on D-gulonolactone than on the L-stereoiso- 
mer in view of the fact that the latter is the isomer specifically 
involved in enzymatic formation of L-ascorbic acid and L-xylu- 
lose (6). 

It is of interest that the two lactonases here described and 
the gluconolactonase of Brodie and Lipmann (13) share depend- 
ence on divalent metals, suggesting that the mechanism of 
lactone hydrolysis may be similar in all three cases. Each 
of the three lactonases is inhibited by EDTA, and in each case 
the activity can be restored by divalent metals. Uronolactonase 
activity is restored by Mut+, Cot++, Zn++, Fe++, and Mg++; 
aldonolactonase, by Mn++, but not by Co*+, Zn++, Fet+, or 
Mg++; and the gluconolactonase, by Mn++, Mgt+, and Cott. 
Both the urono- and aldonolactonase activities are dependent 
on essential —SH groups; no data on the gluconolactonase are 
available. The requirement of both divalent metals and —SH 
groups may be of some significance with respect to the nature 
of the enzyme-substrate complex and the mechanism of catalysis. 

It is noteworthy that the two lactonases described hydrolyze 
the lactones of the two known sugar acids which participate in 
the enzymatic formation of L-ascorbic acid from p-glucuronic 
acid (1-6), namely, p-glucuronolactone and t-gulono-y-lactone. 
Furthermore, the lactonases are present only in those tissues 
with ability to reduce and oxidize these sugar acids in reactions 
involved in formation of L-ascorbic acid and L-xylulose, namely, 
in liver and kidney (4, 5). Because the lactonases are present 
in the tissues of those species tested which are unable to form 
L-ascorbie acid from t-gulonic acid (5), namely the guinea pig 
and monkey, it seems unlikely that genetic lack of either of the 
lactonases is responsible for failure of these animals to form 
ascorbic acid. It may be noted, however, that the aldonolacto- 
nase activity in guinea pig and monkey tissues is relatively low 
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compared to its level in corresponding tissues of animals capable 
of synthesizing ascorbic acid. 

In rat liver preparations it has been shown that both the soluble 
fraction and microsomes, but not the mitochondria, are involved 
in ascorbic acid formation (4, 18). It is perhaps significant 
and pertinent that uronolactonase is present in the microsomes 
and aldonolactonase, in the soluble fraction; neither is present 
in mitochondria. The intracellular location of the enzymes 
involved in ascorbie acid formation is rather different in plant 
tissues; Mapson et al. have shown that the oxidative conversion 
of t-galactono-y-lactone to ascorbic acid is catalyzed by a 
mitochondrial enzyme in both pea seeds and cauliflower (7, 8). 

Although plant tissues were not assayed for lactonase activity 
in this study, it appears very probable that an aldonolactonase 
activity was present in the plant preparations studied by Mapson 
and Breslow (8). 

It is not yet possible to draw any conclusions concerning 
possible participation of the two lactonases in the enzymatic 
pathway from p-glucose to L-ascorbic acid. Although protein 
fractions of liver and kidney active in the intermediate reactions 
utilize the free acids perfectly well (4-6), it is conceivable that 
one or more of the reactions involved in the reaction sequence 


(1-6) 


p-glucuronic — tL-gulonic — L-ascorbic 


\ 


L-xylulose 


actually proceeds only with the lactone and that the specific 
lactonases are involved in formation of lactones from the cor- 
responding free sugar acids by reversal of the hydrolytic reac- 
tions studied in this paper. There appear to be no formidable 
thermodynamic barriers to practical reversibility of the lactonase 
reaction, particularly at lower hydrogen ion concentrations where 
the lactones are much more stable. Furthermore, the absolute 
activities of the lactonases in these tissues are very much greater 
than the absolute activities of ascorbic acid-forming enzymatic 
steps (4, 5). It is also pertinent that L-ascorbic acid, the end 
product, is itself a lactone, and thus a lactonizing step, either 
enzymatic or nonenzymatic must intervene at some point. The 
enzymatic formation of lactones from sugar acid anions and 
the requirement of these intermediates in enzymatic formation 
of L-ascorbie acid are being investigated further. 


SUMMARY 


The properties and distribution of two lactone-hydrolyzing 
enzymes active against lactones of sugar acids are described. 
Uronolactonase, found in the microsomes of rat liver but not 
in the soluble fraction, hydrolyzes p-glucurono-y-lactone but is 
inactive against a wide variety of aldonolactones. Aldono- 
lactonase, found in the soluble fraction of rat liver but not in 
microsomes, hydrolyzes y- and 6-lactones of a variety of 5-, 
6-, and 7-carbon aldonic acids. These enzymes are not identical 
with the gluconolactonase of Brodie and Lipmann, which is 
inactive against characteristic substrates of uronolactonase 
and aldonolactonase. 

Uronolactonase is found only in the liver and aldonolactonase, 
in the liver and kidney of rat, rabbit, guinea pig, dog, hog, cow, 
and monkey. Both enzymes are inhibited by ethylenediamine- 
tetraacetate. The inhibition is relieved by Mnt+, but not 
by Mgt+, Co++, Zn++, and Fe*+ in the case of aldonolactonase 
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and relieved by Mn++, Mg++, Zn++, Co*++, and Fet+ in the case 
of uronolactonase. Activity of both enzymes is dependent on 
essential —SH groups. 
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The significance of these lactonases in the enzymatic con- 


version of p-glucuronic acid to L-ascorbic acid and t-xylulose 
in animal and plant tissue is discussed. 
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The Presence of Phosphatidic Acid in Animal Tissues* 
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" Phosphatidic acids were recognized as distinct compounds 
when Chibnall and Channon (1) isolated a phosphatidic acid 
from cabbage leaves in 1927. The presence of phosphatidic 
acid in animal tissues in vivo has not been demonstrated. Daw- 
son (2) obtained evidence for the presence of a phosphatidic 
acid in incubated brain dispersions, but none was detected in 
fresh tissue. Marinetti et al. (8-5) found a phospholipide in 
animal tissues which had chromatographic properties and an 
infrared absorption spectrum similar to but not identical with 
those of distearoyl and dipalmitoyl phosphatidic acids. These 
workers were of the opinion that this phospholipide was not a 
phosphatidic acid but was a closely related substance. 

The experiments reported here were prompted by the un- 
certainties regarding the natural existence of phosphatidic acids 
in animal tissues and by our earlier findings (6) that acetyl- 
choline stimulated the incorporation of P® into a highly labeled 


lipide from brain and pancreas slices which was presumed to be - 


a phosphatidic acid since it yielded glycerophosphate by the 
hydrolysis method of Dawson (2). 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Preparation of P*-Labeled Phosphatidic Acid—In the experi- 
ments in vitro, pancreas slices and guinea pig brain cortex slices 
were incubated as described previously (7, 8). Isotonic sucrose 
suspensions of either cytoplasmic fractions or cytoplasmic 
particulate fractions from guinea pig brain cerebral hemispheres 
were incubated for 2 hours at 37° in 8.0 ml. of a medium which 
contained 500 ue. of P*, 0.012 m NaF, and other constituents 
required for maximal oxidative phosphorylation (2), as described 
elsewhere (9). 

In the experiments in vivo, albino mice which weighed between 
10 and 20 gm. were given an intraperitoneal injection of 0.5 to 
1.0 me. of P® per 10 gm. They were killed either 1 or 3 hours 
after the injection. The tissues were immediately removed and 
homogenized in 5 ml. of ice-cold 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid. 

The extraction and purification of the phospholipides is 
described elsewhere (10). Chromatography was carried out on 
silicic acid-impregnated paper with diisobutyl ketone-acetic 
acid-water (40:25:5) as the solvent (4). In the experiments 
in vivo, 10 wg. of phospholipide-P were applied as a spot. After 
chromatography the phospholipide spots were located by auto- 
radiography (4, 10). For the preparation of phosphatidic acid 
samples, the phospholipide extracts were applied as bands on 
the paper; after chromatography these were cut out and the 
lipides were eluted (10). The eluates were taken to dryness 


* This work was aided by grants from the United Cerebral 
Palsy Research and Educational Foundation, Inc., and from Eli 
Lilly and Company. 
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under nitrogen and the residues were then redissolved in 10 ml. 
of 95 per cent ethanol and centrifuged; the supernatant solutions 
were rechromatographed as indicated. 

Catalytic Hydrogenation of Brain and Liver Phosphatidic 
Acids—Aliquots of the P*-labeled phosphatidic acid solutions 
were mixed with 0.5 mg. of L-a (distearoyl) phosphatidic acid 
in a final volume of 1 ml. of ethanol in a 25 ml. Erlenmeyer 
flask, and 10 mg. of palladium black (11) were added. After 
flushing with nitrogen, hydrogen was passed into the flask, and 
the contents were shaken at room temperature for 44 hours. 
The flask was again flushed with nitrogen and the solution was 
centrifuged to remove the palladium. An aliquot which con- 
tained 50 ug. of distearoyl phosphatidic acid was applied as a 
spot to the paper; 150 ug. of distearoyl phosphatidic acid was 
added to an identical aliquot and this mixture was also applied 
as a spot to the paper. Chromatography was carried out as 
indicated. 

Materials—Cabbage phosphatidic acid was prepared by the 
method of Chibnall and Channon (1, 12) and was stored as an 
ethanolic solution of the free acid at —20°. L-a (distearoyl) 
phosphatidic acid was a gift from Dr. Eric Baer and was stored 
over P.O; in a vacuum. 


RESULTS 


Identification of Phosphatidic Acid in Systems in Vitro— 
Chromatography of the phospholipides from pancreas slices, 
brain cortex slices, and cytoplasmic particulate fractions of 
brain, all of which had been incubated with P®, revealed in each 
case a fast-moving radioactive lipide which had an R, similar 
to that of phosphatidic acid. This fast-moving spot was eluted, 
hydrolyzed by the method of Dawson (2), mixed with a mixture 
of equal parts of a- and 6-glycerophosphates, and submitted to 
ionophoresis on paper (10). a-Glycerophosphate and 6-glycero- 
phosphate did not separate under these conditions. A spot 
was seen on the autoradiograms which coincided exactly with 
the phosphorus-reacting spot of the authentic glycerophosphate 
added as carrier. Fig. 2 shows an example of such an autora- 
diogram from an experiment in vivo. Since phosphatidic acid 
is the only known phospholipide which yields glycerophosphate 
on mild alkaline hydrolysis by the method of Dawson (2), these 
data suggested that the fast moving lipide was a phosphatidic 
acid and was responsible for the glycerophosphate found in mild 
alkaline hydrolysates of total lipide extracts in previous studies 
(2, 6). 

To identify the material more positively, small aliquots of the 
radioactive lipide to be identified were mixed with increasing 
amounts of an authentic nonradioactive carrier substance, and 
the mixtures were chromatographed. The chromatograms were 
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stained with rhodamine G to reveal lipide spots (13) and auto- 
radiographed to reveal radioactive spots. The conditions were 
such that the unidentified radioactive material was not present 
in sufficient amounts to give a spot upon staining with rhoda- 
The stained spot was thus entirely due to the carrier 
substance, and the autoradiographed spot was entirely due to 
the unknown material. If the unknown radioactive material 
were identical with the carrier substance, the two materials 
would chromatograph as a single substance; any increase in the 
quantity of the carrier which causes enlargement of the stained 
spot should also cause enlargement of the radioactive spot. 
Conversely, if the radioactive material and the carrier substance 
were not identical, the radioactive spot should not enlarge with 
the stained spot when the quantity of carrier substance is in- 
creased. This technique is based on the principle of isotope 
dilution. As shown below, it is capable of distinguishing be- 
tween two closely related substances which have virtually the 
same R,» values. 

Aliquots of an eluate of the fast-moving P*-labeled phos- 
pholipide from an incubated brain cytoplasmic fraction were 
mixed with 50 ug. and 200 ug. of synthetic L-a (distearoyl) 
phosphatidic acid. When chromatographed, the radioactive 
spot did not enlarge with the stained spot (Fig. 1). The radio- 
active phospholipide was not therefore identical with L-a (di- 
stearoyl) phosphatidic acid. 

When the radioactive phospholipide was mixed with cabbage 
phosphatidic acid and chromatographed, the radioactive spot 
enlarged with the stained spot when run with 50 wg. and 200 
ug. of the carrier phosphatidic acid (Fig. 1). The radioactive 
phospholipide from brain thus appeared to be closely related 
to the naturally occurring phosphatidic acid from cabbage 
leaves, which contains predominantly linoleic and_ linolenic 
acids (12). The presence of unsaturated fatty acids in the 
brain phosphatidic acid was shown by the fact that, after cata- 
lytic hydrogenation of this phosphatidic acid, its chromato- 
graphic properties were changed in such a way that it was not 
now distinguishable chromatographically from distearoyl phos- 
phatidic acid since the radioactive spot now enlarged with the 
stained spot when run with 50 ug. and 200 yg. of L-a (distearoyl) 
phosphatidic acid (Fig. 1). 

The above data indicate that the fast moving radioactive spot 
on the chromatograms of lipides from an incubated brain prep- 
aration is a phosphatidic acid. This phosphatidic acid con- 
tains unsaturated fatty acids and it appears to be similar to 
cabbage phosphatidic acid. 

Identification of Phosphatidic Acid in Vivo—Although Dawson 
(2) was unable to find a glycerophosphate spot after mild alka- 
line hydrolysis of phospholipides from fresh liver and brain, it 
is possible that phosphatidic acid is present in such small amounts 
that the quantity of lipide hydrolysate which can be run on paper 
without overloading is insufficient to reveal glycerophosphate 
by staining methods. The glycerophosphate obtained by mild 
alkaline hydrolysis of lipides labeled with P® in vitro has a 
very high specific activity (2, 6, 14). Assuming that the phos- 
phatidic acid would have a similarly high specific activity if 
labeled in vivo, it should be possible to detect it by autoradiog- 
raphy of chromatograms if sufficient P® were injected into an 
When mice were injected with large doses of P*, a 


mine G. 


animal. 
fast moving spot could be seen on the autoradiograms of chro- 
matograms of the lipide extracts from every tissue studied. 
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Fig. 1. Identification of phosphatidic acid labeled with P* 
in vitro in a cytoplasmic particulate fraction of guinea pig brain. 
The radioactive material was prepared as described in the text and 
was chromatographed with carrier phosphatidic acids as indicated. 
A, P*®-labeled phosphatidic acid. B, hydrogenated P**-labeled 
phosphatidic acid. C, cabbage phosphatidic acid. D, L-a (di 
stearoyl) phosphatidic acid. The figures in parentheses indicate 
the amount of carrier added to a standard amount of A or B. 
The chromatograms were stained with rhodamine G, dried, and 
viewed in daylight; the purplish-pink phosphatidic acid spots 
were outlined with a pencil. Autoradiograms were then prepared. 
For photography, the autoradiogram was superimposed on a trac 
ing of the outlines of the stained spots. 


This spot was, in general, not so heavily labeled as the other, 
more slowly moving, phospholipide spots. The radioactivity in 
each of these spots is shown in Table I. When the fast moving 
spot from liver, heart and brain was eluted, hydrolyzed, mixed 
with glycerophosphate, and submitted to ionophoresis on paper, 
the main radioactive spot coincided exactly with the glycero- 
phosphate spot located by the method of Wade and Morgan (15) 
(Fig. 2). Approximately 85 to 90 per cent of the total radio- 
activity of the eluate was in the glycerophosphate spot. A 
second spot which just preceded the glycerophosphate spot 
could sometimes be seen; it contained 10 to 15 per cent of the 
total radioactivity of the eluate. This minor radioactive spot 
may be due to a second radioactive phospholipide running with 
the major component. 

A sufficient quantity of the fast moving phospholipide was 
prepared from liver and was cochromatographed with 50 ug. 
and 200 yg. of distearoyl phosphatidic acid and with 50 yg. 
and 200 ug. of cabbage phosphatidic acid. The radioactive 
spot enlarged with the stained spot when cabbage phosphatidic 
acid was added as the carrier (Fig. 3); this indicated that the 
fast moving spot labeled with P® in vivo was closely related to 
‘abbage phosphatidic acid. The radioactive spot did not co- 
incide with the stained spot when 200 yg. of distearoyl phos- 
phatidie acid was added as carrier; however, there was some 
enlargement, which may indicate that the phosphatidic acids 
of mouse liver contain a higher proportion of saturated fatty 
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TaBLeE [| 


Radioactivity of phospholipides labeled with P®? in vivo in various mouse tissues 


10 ug. of phospholipide-P were applied to the paper; the spots counted were as shown in Fig. 2. 


Counts were corrected for decay 


and for differences in the amounts of P* injected; the latter corrections were based on an injection of 1 me. of P®? per 10 gm. body 


























weight. In Experiment 1, a mouse which weighed 20 gm. received 0.5 mc. of P** and was killed 1 hour after the injection. In ex- 
periment 2, a mouse which weighed 10 gm. received 1 me. of P*? and was killed 3 hours after the injection. 
| | Radioactivity y 
| ‘ | (Total c.p.m. per 10 wg. of total phospholipide-P) 
Experiment No. Spot Phospholipide bs a ala 
| Liver Kidney | Brain Lungs | Heart | Pancreas Spleen 
1 A | Unknown | 2,520} 4,720 | | 606 | 490 | 222 | 1,210 
B Phosphoinositide 14,800 | 8,960 | | 270 | 1,200 | 838 | 4,140 
C | Phosphatidyl choline | 81,600 | 147,000 | 10,000 | 7,200 | 2,480 | 35,600 
D | Phosphatidyl ethanolamine | 80,000 | 14,300 2,020 | 1,300 | 272 | 2,100 
E |  Phosphatidie acid | 4,260} 2,300 | 2,120 | 1,500 | 604 | 1,980 
| Total extraet | 167,000 | 196,000 | 1,338 | 12,260 | 5,280 | 49,200 
| | | } | | 
2 A | Unknown | 4,690 4,490} 30 913 | 795 | 1,060 
B Phosphoinositide 10,000 | 12,900 | 499 3,420 | 3,950 | 3;420 
| C Phosphatidy] choline 171,000 | 134,000 925 16,800 | 20,800 | 35,700 
| D | __ Phosphatidyl ethanolamine 91,500} 20,600} 450 3,310 | 6,240 | 6,960 
E | Phosphatidie acid 1,170 | 1,000) 183 675 | 664 | 700 
| Total extraet 321,000 | 184,000 | 2,310 


31,500 | 38,600 | 52,000 











A A+C 
(50 ug.) 


A+C A+D A+D B+D B+D 
(200 ug.) (50 ug.) (200 ug.) (50 ug.) (200 ug.) 


Fig. 2 (left). Autoradiogram of the P**-containing spots and 
tracing of the phosphate-containing spot after ionophoresis of a 
mixture of a,8-glycerophosphate and a mild alkaline hydrolysate 
of the material from the fast running spot on chromatograms of 
phospholipides from mouse liver labeled with P* in vivo. . 

Fia. 3 (right). Identification of phosphatidic acid labeled with 
P* in vivo in mouse liver. Procedures were as described in Fig. 
1. A, P®?-labeled phosphatidic acid. B, hydrogenated P*?-labeled 
phosphatidie acid. C, cabbage phosphatidie acid. D, L-a (dis- 
tearoyl) phosphatidic acid. 


acids than do the phosphatidic acids of guinea pig brain. When 
the radioactive substance from liver was hydrogenated and then 
cochromatographed with distearoyl phosphatidic acid, the radio- 
active spot enlarged and coincided with the stained spot when 
run with 200 yg. of the carrier substance. 

These observations indicate that when sufficient P® is injected 
in vivo a phosphatidic acid can be demonstrated in animal tissues. 

Acid Lability of Phosphatidic Acids—Olley (16) found that 
when distearoyl phosphatidic acid was run in a countercurrent 
apparatus for 22 hours there was complete hydrolysis to glycero- 
phosphate. She also cites indirect evidence that phosphatidic 
acids may be unstable to acid. On the other hand, the experi- 
ments of Chibnall and Channon (1, 12) suggest that phosphatidic 
acids are not particularly unstable to acids, since their purifica- 
tion procedure involved shaking of an ether solution of the 
phosphatidic acid with 0.5 n H.SO, and with 0.25 n HCl. 

To test the resistance of phosphatidic acids to acid hydrolysis, 
chloroform solutions of phosphatidic acids were shaken vigor- 
ously with 2 volumes of either 0.5 n H.SO, or 0.1 N HCl at room 
temperature. Aliquots of the chloroform phase and the aqueous 
phase were taken at various time intervals and analyzed for 
total phosphorus. On shaking cabbage phosphatidic acid with 
0.5 N H.SO,, acid-soluble phosphate was released at the rate of 
about 1 per cent per hour (Fig. 4). With distearoyl phosphatidic 
acid, 25 per cent of the phosphorus was found in the aqueous 
phase after 1 hour of shaking; after this, acid-soluble phosphate 
was released at a rate of about 1 per cent per hour (Fig. 4). 
Similar results were obtained on shaking cabbage phosphatidic 
acid and distearoyl phosphatidic acid with 0.1 Nn HCl. The 
rapid release of 25 per cent of the phosphorus from the distearoy] 
phosphatidic acid into the acid-soluble phase indicates that this 
sample contained acid-soluble phosphorus at the time of use. 
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These results indicate that phosphatidic acids are not particularly 
subject to acid hydrolysis under the conditions used. To test 
the stability of the phosphatidic acid under the conditions of 
isolation and chromatography of the phospholipides which we 
use routinely, a sample of brain phosphatidic acid labeled with 
P® in vitro was added to a suspension of nonradioactive brain 
mitochondria. The entire fractionation procedure (10) was 
carried out on this mixture. Upon each of three successive 
washings with 10 per cent trichloroacetic acid, about 3 per cent 
of the radioactivity was rendered acid-soluble. These losses 
were probably greater than those which would normally occur 
since in actual experiments the phosphatidic acid probably exists 
as a lipoprotein in the tissues and as such would be more re- 
sistant to cold trichloroacetic acid. (Plasmalogens, which are 
highly labile to acid, are fairly stable when tissues are precip- 
itated and washed with cold trichloroacetic acid.1) After ex- 
traction of the trichloroacetic acid residue with chloroform- 
methanol (1:1) and storage of the extract overnight at 4°, 
followed by emulsification with 2.5 volumes of 0.1 N HCl and 
centrifugation, only 1.5 per cent of the radioactivity was found 
in the acid-soluble phase. However, after chromatography of 
the chloroform extract in diisobutyl ketone-acetic acid-water 
(40:25:5) (4), only 62 per cent of the radioactivity applied to 
the paper was recovered in the phosphatidic acid spot. The 
recovery of radioactivity as phosphatidic acid from duplicate 
runs agreed within 5 per cent in three separate experiments. 
Comparisons of the total radioactivity of the phosphatidic acid 
under different experimental conditions (9, 10, 17-19) can thus 
be regarded as a valid procedure. The radioactivity which was 
not recovered in the phosphatidic acid spot could be seen on the 
autoradiogram as a streak behind the phosphatidic acid spot. 
This streaking always occurred when phosphatidic acid was 
prepared biosynthetically and rechromatographed (Figs. 1 
and 3); usually there was a faint radioactive spot with an Rp 
of about 0.65 behind the phosphatidic acid spot, and some faint 
streaking between these two spots. This streaking was pre- 
sumably due to partial destruction of the phosphatidic acid 
during the prolonged preparative procedure and final chroma- 
tography. The loss of radioactivity from the phosphatidic 
acid spot during the normal experimental procedure was prob- 
ably not as great since streaking did not usually occur during 
the initial chromatography of the total lipide extracts. These 
results do indicate, however, that phosphatidic acids are not as 
stable as many of the other phospholipides. 


DISCUSSION 


Several lines of evidence are presented here which indicate that 
phosphatidic acid occurs in animal tissues both in vivo and 
after incubation in vitro. This phosphatidic acid contains un- 
saturated fatty acids and resembles more closely the natural 
phosphatidic acid from cabbage than synthetic distearoyl phos- 
phatidic acid. 

Although in the experiments in vivo the tissues were imme- 
diately homogenized in 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid after the 
animal was killed, it could be argued that the phosphatidic 
acids were the product of very rapid postmortem enzymatic 
hydrolysis of other phospholipides. The possibility that phos- 


1 Dawson, R. M. C., personal communication. 
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Fig. 4. The rate of formation of acid-soluble phosphate upon 
shaking chloroform solutions of cabbage phosphatidic acid (A) 
and L-a (distearoyl) phosphatidic acid (B) with 0.5 n H.SO,. 


phatidic acids in animal tissues are a result of hydrolysis of 
other phospholipides is made unlikely by the earlier finding in 
several laboratories (2, 6, 14) that the specific activity of glycero- 
phosphate presumably derived from phosphatidic acid was 
higher than the specific activity of any of the other phosphatides 
examined when the phosphatides were labeled with P® in various 
preparations in vitro. Unfortunately, attempts during the 
present work to measure the specific activity of the phosphatidic 
acid from experiments in vivo were unsuccessful because of the 
fact that the amount of phosphatidic acid phosphorus eluted 
from bands was not sufficiently above the paper blank to obtain 
accurate values. 

Kennedy and his associates (20) have presented data which 
they regard as evidence that phosphatidic acids are intermedi- 
ates in phosphatide biosynthesis. Although this may be one 
function of phosphatidic acids, it is our view that these sub- 
stances form part of the membranous structure of cells and that 
they play a role in the mechanisms of active transport across 
membranes. This is based on our observations that when 
secretion is stimulated in various glands there is an increased 
exchange of phosphate in phosphatidic acids (6, 10, 18, 19). 


SUMMARY 


After labeling of phospholipides of various tissues with P* 
both in vivo and in vitro a radioactive spot was found on chro- 
matography which yielded over 85 per cent of its radioactivity 
as glycerophosphate after mild alkaline hydrolysis. By chro- 
matography of this phospholipide with increasing amounts of 
carrier substances, it was found to be chromatographically 
indistinguishable from cabbage phosphatidic acid but it could 
be distinguished from L-a (distearoyl) phosphatidic acid. After 
hydrogenation of the radioactive phospholipide, the product 
was not chromatographically distinguishable from L-a (di- 
stearoyl) phosphatidic acid. These several lines of evidence 
indicate that phosphatidic acids occur in animal tissues both 
in vivo and after incubation in vitro and that they contain un- 
saturated fatty acids. 

Data are given on the stability in acid of naturally occurring 
and synthetic phosphatidic acids. 
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for a sample of synthetic L-a (distearoyl) phosphatidic acid and 
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Phosphoinositides and Protein 


Secretion in Pancreas Slices* 
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When enzyme secretion in slices of pigeon pancreas is stimu- 
lated with cholinergic agents (acetylcholine plus eserine, car- 
bamylcholine, or pilocarpine) or with the hormone pancreozymin, 
there is a marked increase in the rate of incorporation of P® 
into the phospholipides (2, 3), mainly in phosphoinositide and 
to a lesser extent in phosphatidyl ethanolamine, phosphatidyl 
choline, phosphatidyl! serine, and phosphatidic acid (4). There 
is also a stimulation of the incorporation of C'-labeled choline 
into phosphatidyl choline and C-labeled ethanolamine into 
phosphatidyl ethanolamine (4). 

The present study is primarily concerned with phosphoinosi- 
tide metabolism in relation to protein secretion in the pancreas. 
Two phosphoinositide spots have been separated by paper 
chromatography (5). The incorporation of inositol-2-H*, glyc- 
erol-1-C“, and P® into one of the phosphoinositides is in- 
creased when enzyme secretion is stimulated. The incorpora- 
tion of inositol-2-H* and P® into the other phosphoinositide is 
increased, but the incorporation of glycerol-1-C™ does not seem 
to be increased. The incorporation of glycerol-1-C™ and P® 
into other phospholipides was also studied in nonsecreting and 
secreting slices of pancreas. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Synthesis of Inositol-2-H*—Posternak et al. (6) have described 
a method for the catalytic reduction of myo-inosose-2 to give 
myo-inositol’ labeled with deuterium in the stable hydrogen of 
Position 2. This method, slightly modified, was used to synthe- 
size myo-inositol-2-H*. 1 ml. of a 9 per cent aqueous solution of 
myo-inosose-2 was shaken with 30 mg. of PtO, in contact with a 
mixture of 200 me. of tritium and 60 ml. of hydrogen. After 
the reduction was complete, the water was removed in a vacuum 
and the residue was redissolved in water and dried in a vacuum 
five times to remove exchangeable tritium. The colloidal 
platinum was removed by high speed centrifugation. The 
final inositol-2-H* was recrystallized from hot water and ethanol; 
it had a melting point of 222-223°. Repeated dissolving of a 
few micrograms of the inositol-2-H*® in water on a planchet, 
followed by drying, did not lower the radioactivity of the sample; 
this indicated that all exchangeable tritium had been removed. 
The sample of inositol-2-H* used in the experiments reported 
here had a tritium content of 1.05 me. per mmole; it gave 3.23 x 


* These investigations were aided by a grant from the United 
Cerebral Palsy Research and Educational Foundation, Inc. Part 
of this work has been presented in a preliminary report (1). 

j Present address, Department of Physiological Chemistry, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

1 In this paper the terms myo-inositol and inositol are used inter- 
changeably. 
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10° c.p.m. per mg. when counted at infinite thinness in a win- 
dowless Geiger-Miiller counter. 

Incubation of Tissue Slices—Slices of pigeon pancreas were 
prepared as described previously (2); they were incubated in 
stoppered 25 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks. About 100 mg. of tissue 
were placed in each vessel; the weights of tissue in separate 
vessels in the same experiments differed from each other by no 
more than 10 per cent. The medium consisted of 2 ml. of bi- 
carbonate saline (7) with glucose (2 mg.), inositol (1 mg.), glyc- 
erol (125 ug.), and other additions as indicated. Each vessel 
contained either NaH,P"O, (50 to 250 uc. per umole), inositol- 
2-H* (1 ue. per umole), or glycerol-1-C™ (1 ye. per pumole). 
The flasks were shaken in a Dubnoff metabolic incubator at 
38° for 2 hours with 95 per cent O2 + 5 per cent CO, as the gas 
phase. 

Extraction and Chromatography of Phospholipides—After 
incubation, 2 ml. of 10 per cent trichloroacetic acid were added 
to the incubation vessels. The tissues were homogenized in 
the media. With three separate 1 ml. portions of cold 5 per 
cent trichloroacetic acid, the homogenates were quantitatively 
transferred to heavy duty glass centrifuge tubes; they were 
centrifuged at 4° for 10 minutes at 30,000 x g. The residues 
were resuspended in cold 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid and 
again centrifuged; this step was repeated an additional time. 
The residues were broken up and suspended in 2.0 ml. of etha- 


nol. The ethanolic suspension was mixed with 2.0 ml. of chloro- 
form. The tubes were tightly stoppered and stored overnight 
at 4°. On the following day, 5.0 ml. of cold 0.1 Nn HCl were 


added; the mixture was emulsified with a mechanically operated 
stirrer. The emulsion was centrifuged at 4° for 5 minutes at 
30,000 x g. After centrifugation the mixture had separated 
into a top aqueous-ethanolic layer, a bottom chloroform layer 
which contained the lipides, and a disk of insoluble protein 
between the top and bottom layers. Most of the aqueous- 
ethanolic layer was removed by aspiration. Aliquots of the 
chloroform layer were removed for chromatography and for 
determination of total counts per minute. The autoradiograms 
showed negligible radioactivity other than that in the phospho- 
lipide spots (Fig. 1) which accounted for 75 to 90 per cent of 
the total radioactivity in the chloroform extracts. 

Aliquots of the chloroform extracts were applied as spots on 
silicic acid-impregnated Whatman No. 1 paper (8, 9, 5) under 
a stream of air at room temperature from a hair drier. Ali- 
quots of the H*-labeled or C-labeled lipides were applied as 
bands between two duplicate P®-labeled marker spots. The 
phospholipides were separated by ascending chromatography 
in diisobutyl ketone-acetic acid-water (40:30:7) (5). After 
chromatography the papers were dried at room temperature. 
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They were stapled to sheets of Kodak “no screen” x-ray film 
and placed in film holders. The films were developed after 
2 to 7 days of exposure. 

Counting of Phospholipides—By use of the staple marks as 
guides, the autoradiograms were superimposed over the chro- 
matograms. Disks of paper which contained the individual 
P-labeled spots were cut out and counted in a thin mica end- 
window Geiger-Miiller counter. The counts from duplicate 
spots usually agreed within 5 per cent. 

No activation of the film resulted from the tritium-labeled 
phospholipides. With the exposure times used, the only bands 
seen with the C'-labeled lipides were the phosphatidyl choline 
band, the stimulated phosphoinositide band, and a nonphos- 
phorus-containing lipide band which ran at the solvent front. 
The P® marker spots on either side of the bands were used as 
guides for cutting out the strips of paper which contained the 
H*-labeled lipides and those C-labeled lipides which did not 
cause visible activation of the film. The strips were cut up 
and eluted at 37° with three 5 ml. portions of chloroform-meth- 
anol-water (75:25:2) (5) for three successive 24 hour periods. 
Further treatments did not remove any significant amount of 
radioactivity from the paper. The serial eluates from each 
sample were pooled and centrifuged in 15 ml. conical tubes to 
remove particles derived from the paper; they were transferred 
to fresh conical tubes and reduced in volume under nitrogen at 
room temperature to about 0.05 ml. The duplicate paper 
disks which contained the P*-labeled marker phospholipides 
were first counted, then eluted in a fashion identical to that 
used for the elution of the C-labeled and H*-labeled strips. 
The P*-labeled eluates were spotted on fresh paper disks and 
counted. From the ratio between the counts per minute in the 
original spot and the counts per minute in the eluted material, 
an accurate correction could be made for the quantity of C'- 
labeled or H®-labeled phospholipide which did not elute from 
the paper. The recovery of radioactivity from all but one of 
the lipide spots ranged from 65 to 85 per cent, depending on the 
lipide and the particular run; the one exception was phospho- 
inositide B, which gave only about 35 per cent recovery. With 
most of the phospholipides the proportion of phospholipide 
which eluted was fairly constant for any particular run. The 
counts recovered when duplicate P*-labeled spots were eluted 
usually agreed within 10 per cent; however, the recoveries of 
phosphoinositide B and phosphatidic acid occasionally showed 
greater variation. 

The H*-labeled eluates were transferred quantitatively with 
0.6 ml. of ethanol-ether (3:1) to a clean aluminum planchet 
which had very slightly raised edges. The material was dried 
very slowly by placing the planchets about 24 feet below an 
infrared lamp. After drying, the samples were counted in a 
windowless Geiger-Miiller counter. The phosphoinositide was 
redissolved with ethanol-ether (3:1) on the planchet, dried, and 
recounted; this procedure was repeated an additional time. 
The average counts per minute were calculated from the three 
values obtained. The phosphoinositide was redissolved on the 
planchet and mixed with an H*-labeled standard of much greater 
radioactivity. (To prepare an H*-labeled standard which would 
be soluble in ethanol-ether, a sample of inositol-2-H® was acet- 
ylated with acetic anhydride in pyridine.) Absorption by the 
phosphoinositide usually reduced the counting rate of the 
standard material by 0 to 20 per cent; the percentage of reduc- 
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tion was used to correct the original phosphoinositide counts 
to infinite thinness. 

The C'labeled lipides were counted in the same manner as 
the tritium-labeled phosphoinositide. No correction for self- 
absorption was required, however, since the C"*-labeled lipides 
counted at infinite thinness. 

The total measurements of radioactivity recorded in the 
tables are expressed as counts per minute per 100 mg. of fresh 
tissue. The P® counts are corrected for decay. 

When the total phospholipide-P was estimated, aliquots of 
the chloroform extracts were digested and phosphorus was 
determined (2). 


RESULTS 


Identification of Phospholipides—On the basis of their R, 
values as compared with those found by Marinetti and Stotz 
(5), their relative rates of incorporation of P®, and stimulation 
of this incorporation with acetylcholine (4), the P*-labeled 
bands or spots on the chromatograms (Fig. 1) were provisionally 
identified as follows: (a) (Rr = 0.08) unknown; (b) (Rr = 0.20) 
phosphoinositide; (c) (Rr = 0.26) unknown; (d) (Rr = 0.35) 
phosphatidyl choline; (e) (Rr 0.42) phosphatidyl serine; 
(f) (Rr = 0.55) phosphatidyl ethanolamine; (g) (Rr = 0.84) 
phosphatidic acid. 

The technique of cochromatography was used for the identi- 
fication of some of the phospholipides. Either the radioactive 
phospholipide was cochromatographed with an authentic sample 
of a reference phospholipide, or the hydrolysis products of the 
radioactive phospholipide were cochromatographed with refer- 
ence compounds. The radioactive spots were developed by 
autoradiography, and the reference spots by various color re- 
agents, as indicated. If the two spots coincided accurately, 
the radioactive material was considered to be identical with the 
reference compound. The reliability of this “fingerprint” 
method is discussed by Roberts et al. (10). 

To identify positively the lipide of Band 2, it was eluted, the 
volume of the eluate was reduced to 0.05 ml., and the lipide was 
hydrolyzed with 0.5 to 1.0 ml. of either 6 n HCl or 2 n NaOH 
for 10 minutes at 100°. The acid hydrolysates were extracted 
with chloroform and dried in a vacuum at room temperature. 
The alkaline hydrolysates were treated by the method of Dawson 
(11) to remove NaOH and fatty acids. The hydrolysis products 
were mixed with known samples of inositol monophosphate? 
a- and 6-glycerophosphates, and orthophosphate. This mixture 
was resolved by ionophoresis on paper in 0.02 m lactate buffer, 
pH 3.6 (12), along with standard spots of the reference com- 
pounds. The papers were dried and phosphate-containing 
spots were located by a slight modification of the method of 
Wade and Morgen (13). The phosphate-containing compounds 
which had been added to the hydrolysate had moved the fol- 
lowing distances when a voltage of 27.8 volts per em. had been 
applied for 70 minutes: inositol monophosphate, 17.4 cm., 
a- and #-glycerophosphates, 20.5 cm., and orthophosphate, 
24.7cm. The three spots were well separated; a- and 6-glycero- 
phosphates did not separate from each other. The major radio- 
active spot coincided exactly with the inositol monophosphate 
spot, and the lesser radioactive spots coincided exactly with 


2 Obtained from the California Foundation for Biochemical 
Research, Los Angeles, California. 
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glycerophosphate and orthophosphate (Fig. 2). The spots 
were cut out and counted. Inositol monophosphate accounted 
for most of the radioactivity in the total hydrolysate; the radio- 
activity in the glycerophosphate spot and that in the ortho- 
phosphate spot were very much less (Table I). The alkaline 
hydrolysate showed a lower proportion of the radioactivity in 
inositol monophosphate and a higher proportion of the radio- 
activity in glycerophosphate and orthophosphate than did the 
acid hydrolysate (Table I). These data strongly suggest that 
inositol and glycerol are connected through a phosphodiester 
bridge in phosphoinositide A, since acid hydrolysis yielded 
predominantly inositol monophosphate whereas alkaline hy- 
drolysis yielded a large amount of glycerophosphate with lesser 
amounts of inositol monophosphate. 

Band 1 had an R, similar to that reported for lysolecithin by 
Marinetti and Stotz (5). However, when this lipide was eluted 
and cochromatographed with an authentic sample of lysolecithin, 
the lysolecithin spot, which was revealed by treatment with 
phosphomolybdate followed by stannous chloride (9, 14), had a 
higher Ry than the lipide of Band 1, as revealed by autoradiog- 
raphy. Because of the very marked increase in the incorpo- 
ration of P® into the lipide of Band 1 in secreting slices of 
pancreas, it was thought that this lipide might be a second phos- 
phoinositide. The P*-labeled lipide was therefore hydrolyzed 
in 6 N HCl and electrophoresed with authentic samples of inositol 
monophosphate, glycerophosphate, and orthophosphate. The 
autoradiographed spots coincided exactly with the phosphate- 
reacting spots produced by the reference compounds. The 
percentage of the total radioactivity in each of these spots is 
shown in Table I. Band 1 was therefore a second phospho- 
inositide and will be referred to as phosphoinositide B. 

Band 3 was not identified. It had an Rr similar to those 
reported for sphingomyelin and plasmalogens (5). The ap- 
preciable amount of glycerol-1-C"™ incorporated into this lipide 
(Table IL) indicated the presence of a glycerophosphatide. 

Band 4 was identified as phosphatidyl choline by the fact that 
it formed a blue color when treated with phosphomolybdate 
followed by stannous chloride; it also had an Ry which was 
identical to that of an authentic sample of L-a (distearoyl) 
phosphatidyl] choline. 

Band 5 was very weakly labeled; it had an Ry similar to the 
reported value for phosphatidyl serine (5) and it reacted with 
ninhydrin. It will be referred to as phosphatidyl serine. 

Band 6 had the same Ry as an authentic sample of L-a (di- 
miristoyl) phosphatidyl ethanolamine and it reacted with 
ninhydrin. It will be referred to as phosphatidyl ethanolamine. 

The lipide of Band 7 was identified as phosphatidic acid; the 
evidence for this is given elsewhere (15). 

Phospholipide Content of Nonsecreting and Secreting Slices 
of Pancreas—In the present experiments acetylcholine chloride 
(10-4 m) in the presence of eserine sulfate (3 x 10-4 M) was 
used as the secretory stimulant. The activities of the enzymes 
in the medium were not measured since earlier work (16, 2) 
had shown that enzyme secretion was consistently stimulated 
under these conditions. 

The quantities of phospholipide-P extracted from separate 
samples of tissue incubated under identical conditions agreed 
to within 5 per cent. The phospholipide-P content of incubated 
slices of pigeon pancreas was about 90 yug./100 mg. of fresh 
tissue. The phospholipide content of the tissue was not altered 
when enzyme secretion was stimulated by acetylcholine plus 
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Figs. 1 anp 2 

Fig. 1 (left). Autoradiograms of P*-labeled phospholipides 
from slices of pigeon pancreas. C, control; S, stimulated with 
acetylcholine (10~* m) plus eserine (3 X 10-4 m). 1, phospho- 
inositide B; 2, phosphoinositide A; 3, unidentified; 4, phospha- 
tidyl choline; 5, phosphatidyl serine; 6, phosphatidyl ethanola- 
mine; 7, phosphatidic acid; S. F., solvent front. Aliquots of the 
chloroform extracts were chromatographed on silicic acid-impreg- 
nated paper with diisobutyl ketone-acetic acid-water (40:30:7) 
as the solvent (5). The lipides in this experiment were run as 
bands 10 em. wide; 3 em. vertical sections of the autoradiograms 
are illustrated. 

Fic. 2 (right). Autoradiogram (A) and tracing of phosphate 
containing spots (B) of an electropherogram of an acid hydroly 
sate of P**-labeled phosphoinositide A. 8, inositol monophos- 
phate; 9, glycerophosphate; 10, orthophosphate. 


TaBLe I 
Hydrolysis products of pigeon pancreas phosphoinositides labeled 
with P*? and glycerol-1-C™ 
Experiments were carried out as described in the text 


% radioactivity of total 
hydrolysate in individual 
hydrolysis products 


Phospho- ‘ ee Type of 
ionsitide Isotopic label hydrolysis 
Inositol . 
Glycero- Ortho 
— phosphate | phosphate 

A. | Glycerol-1-C Acid 0 22.2 0 
A. p32 | Alkali 17.8 35.9 27.9 
| p22 Acid 75.5 | 9.2 3.8 
B p3 Acid 47.6 26.9 1.2 
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TaB_e II 


Incorporation of P**, glycerol-1-C™, and inositol-2-H? into individual phospholipides in nonsecreting and secreting slices of pigeon panervas 


Conditions of incubation were as described in the text. 
M eserine. 





Enyzme secretion was stimulated with 10~* m acetylcholine plus 3 X 10-4 
The counts per minute of the phospholipides are corrected for initial specific activities in the medium of 25 ue. of P** per 


umole of phosphate, 1 wc. of C per umole of glycerol, and 1 we. of H* per wmole of inositol 


Phospholipide as 











NaHeP#O, 


Total radioactivity (c.p.m./100 mg. of tissue) 





Glycerol-1-C™ 


Inositol-2-H* 
| —__—_—— ———_—_— — - 
Control |Stimulated) Increase | Control Stimulated! Increase Control (Stimulated! Increase 
Phosphoinositide B....................... ae | 3,740 | 10,960 | 193 | 323} 400| 24 | 
ee | 1,520 | 28,900 | 1,800 | 220 221| 0 | 138 | 1640 | 1090 
Phosphoinositide A........... 1 8,140 | 80,600 | 890 | 790 | 3,830 | 385 | | 
| 2 | 7,050 [137,200 | 1,850 810 | 3,820; 372 697 | 3570 413 
Unidentified Band 3................... 1 | 2,940 | 3,930; 34 | 606 573 | —5 | | 
Phosphatidyl choline. ......... | 1 | 4,610] 4,550| -1 | 5,740] 5,520| —4 
| 2 | 4,630}10,100| 118 | 5,960} 4,890| -18 | —* ae 
Phosphatidyl serine................... 1 2,050 | 3,340 | 63 | 1,355 | 1,400 | 3 | 
Phosphatidyl ethanolamine............... 2 | 5,860 | 10,400} 78 | 1,220] 1,445) 18 | | 
Phosphatidyl serine plus phosphatidyl | | | | 
ethanolamine . pus ienitenk ca, at, ae | 5,600 | 30,300 | 441 | 2,730) 3,080) 13 | — — 
Phosphatidic acid........................ i a | 2,580 | 22,800} 213 761 | 2,195 | 188 | 
| 2 | 5,820] 18,100} 212 i hk oo oe oe 
Nonphosphorus-containing lipide. | 1 11,550 | 15,350 | 33 CO | | 
i 9 6,890 | 8,430; 22 | | 
Total CHCl; extract......... 1 46 , 600 155, 800 | 234 | 31,500 40,200 | 28 | 
| 2 | 82,800 |254,000 | 687 | 21,300 | 29,000} 36 | | 





* —, counts not significantly above background. 


eserine although there was a marked increase in the incorpora- 
tion of P® into the phospholipides. It is possible, however, that 
small increases in the tissue levels of some of the phospholipides 
which are present in small quantities, such as phosphatidic 
acid and the phosphoinositides, might be obscured when total 
phospholipide-P is measured. 

Incorporation of P® into Individual Phospholipides in Non- 
secreting and Secreting Slices of Pancreas—As previously reported 
(4), the stimulation of P® incorporation into the total lipide 
fraction was mainly due to the stimulation of P® incorporation 
into phosphoinositide. In the present studies it was possible 
to follow the incorporation of P® into two phosphoinositides 
whose separate identity was not revealed by the method of 
Dawson (11) which was used in the earlier study. The average 
stimulation of the incorporation of P® into phosphoinositide A 
in four experiments with tissue from four separate animals was 
1410 per cent (range, 890 to 1850 per cent). The average 
stimulation of the incorporation of P® into phosphoinositide 
B in four experiments was 800 per cent (range, 20 to 1800 per 
cent). The incorporation of P® into the unidentified lipide of 
Band 3 was stimulated on average 100 per cent (range, 30 to 
190 per cent). In three experiments the average increase in 
the incorporation of P® into phosphatidyl choline was 140 per 
cent (range, 120 to 170 per cent); however, in one experiment 
(Table I1) no stimulation was observed. The incorporation of 
P® into phosphatidyl] serine was usually too low to be detected. 
However, in one experiment in which a large amount of P® 
was used, a phosphatidyl serine spot could be faintly seen, and 
the incorporation of P® was found to be increased about 60 per 
cent in the presence of acetylcholine (Table II). The incorpora- 
tion of P® into phosphatidy! serine was found to be stimulated 


in the earlier studies (4), but the specific activity of this lipide 
was so low that there was some doubt at the time as to the 
significance of the observation. The incorporation of P® into 
phosphatidyl ethanolamine was appreciably increased as_re- 
ported earlier (4); in the present experiments, the average stim- 
ulation was 230 per cent (range, 80 to 330 per cent). The 
incorporation of P® into phosphatidic acid was increased on 
average by 170 per cent (range, 140 to 210 per cent in four 
experiments). 

The range of values for the stimulation of P® incorporation 
into the phospholipides in different experiments reflects natural 
biological variation. As a rule there was less than 5 per cent 
difference between duplicate slices from the pancreas of one 
animal. The comparisons of the incorporation of different 
isotopes in unstimulated and stimulated tissue were always 
carried out on samples of tissue from the organ of a single ani- 
mal. The comparisons are, therefore, not susceptible to the 
wide biological variation which might be encountered if the 
comparisons were made on tissues from different animals. 

Incorporation of Inositol-2-H* into Phosphoinositides of Non- 
secreting and Secreting Slices of Pancreas—It would be expected 
that if phosphate were being renewed ‘in phosphoinositide at a 
more rapid rate, the renewal of inositol would also be accelerated. 
The incorporation of inositol-2-H* into phosphoinositide A was 
over 5 times greater in secreting slices of pancreas than in non- 
secreting slices of pancreas (Table II). This compares with a 
19.5-fold increase in the incorporation of P*® into phospho- 
inositide A in the same experiment. The incorporation of 
P® into phosphoinositide A was consistently stimulated to a 
greater extent than the incorporation of inositol-2-H*. Two 
experiments, not shown in Table II, were performed in which 
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H*-labeled phosphoinositide A was counted in solution in toluene- 
methanol (13:1) in a Tricarb scintillation spectrometer. The 
results, although less satisfactory because of the higher back- 
ground and lower sensitivity, were in general agreement with 
those obtained by windowless Geiger-Miiller counting. In 
these two experiments the average stimulation of P® incorpora- 
tion into phosphoinositide A was 920 per cent, and the average 
stimulation of inositol-2-H* incorporation was 450 per cent. 

Inositol-2-H? incorporation into phosphoinositide B was 
followed with the solid counting technique. Inositol-2-H* 
incorporation into this lipide was stimulated about 1000 per 
cent, as compared to 1800 per cent for P® incorporation (Table 
Il). 

In several experiments, the total H*-labeled lipide extract 
was plated and counted at infinite thickness. The average 
stimulation of H® incorporation was essentially the same as 
was observed in the phosphoinositides which were isolated by 
chromatography; this indicated that all or most of the H?® activ- 
ity in the total lipide fraction was in the phosphoinositide. 
This was confirmed by counting eluates of the lipides which do 
not contain inositol; none of these showed any significant in- 
corporation of H* from inositol-2-H* (Table II). 

Incorporation of Glycerol-1-C' into Individual Phospholip- 
ides in Nonsecreting and Secreting Slices of Pancreas—When 
enzyme secretion was stimulated there were no appreciable 
increases in the incorporation of glycerol-1-C™ into phospho- 
inositide B, the unidentified lipide of Band 3, phosphatidyl 
choline, phosphatidyl serine, or phosphatidyl ethanolamine 
(Table II). In two experiments there were increases of 50 and 
200 per cent in the incorporation of glycerol-1-C™ into phos- 
phatidie acid. 

In each of two experiments glycerol-1-C™ incorporation into 
phosphoinositide A was increased in secreting slices of pancreas 
about 400 per cent (Table II); this increase was about one 
quarter to one half as great as the increase in P® incorporation 
in the same experiments and about the same as the increase 
in inositol-2-H? incorporation. To rule out the possibility that 
part of the C™ in phosphoinositide A might be in the inositol 
moiety, the lipide was hydrolyzed and the inositol monophos- 
phate and glycerophosphate were separated and counted as 
described above. No C* activity was found in inositol mono- 
phosphate; 22 per cent of the total activity of the hydrolysate 
was found in glycerophosphate (Table I). This percentage 
yield of activity in the glycerophosphate was about the same as 
that in glycerophosphate which was obtained after acid hy- 
drolysis of P-labeled phosphoinositide A. 

When the measurements of the C™ radioactivity of all the 
phospholipides were added, the over-all stimulation of C™ 
incorporation was 42 and 25 per cent in two experiments. The 
large contribution which the C™“ of the phosphatidyl choline, 
phosphatidyl serine, and phosphatidyl ethanolamine made to 
the total radioactivity almost completely obscured the stimula- 
tion of glycerol-1-C™ incorporation into phosphoinositide A. 
Earlier work showed that the incorporation of glycerol-1-C™ 
into the total glycerophosphatide fraction was increased only 
20 to 30 per cent when enzyme secretion was stimulated with 
either acetylcholine (12) or pancreozymin (3). 

When the Clabeled lipides were chromatographed there 
was considerable radioactivity at the solvent front. Since 
there was no P® activity at the solvent front when the P*®- 
labeled phospholipides were chromatographed in the same 
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experiments, it was assumed that this C“ radioactivity was in 
nonphosphorus-containing glycerides. This fraction was re- 
ferred to as the nonphosphorus-containing lipide fraction. In 
two experiments the total C™ radioactivity in this fraction was 
22 and 33 per cent higher in secreting pancreas slices than in 
the controls. 


DISCUSSION 


The data presented here indicate that there are two mono- 
phosphoinositides in pigeon pancreas. McKibbin (17) isolated 
from dog and horse liver a monophosphoinositide which has a 
molar ratio of inositol-phosphate-glycerol-fatty acids of 1:1:1:2; 
acid or alkaline hydrolysis yielded inositol monophosphate, as 
was the case in our experiments with pigeon pancreas phospho- 
inositides. Monophosphoinositides have also been found in 
wheat germ (18), beef heart (19), and soybean (20-22). 

Mice, rats, hamsters, and a number of yeast and fungi have 
been shown to require inositol for normal growth. Eagle et al. 
(23) have recently shown that every one of the 18 human cell 
types which they were able to grow in tissue culture required 
the presence of inositol for growth and survival. One role for 
inositol in cell function is suggested by the data presented here 
and elsewhere which indicate that phosphoinositides play a 
role in the active transport of certain types of molecules. The 
present work indicates that phosphoinositides are involved in 
the secretion of protein from the inside of the pancreatic acinar 
cell into the lumen; recent studies have shown a similar role of 
phosphoinositide in the secretion of adrenocorticotropin by the 
adenohypophysis of the rat (24) and the secretion of adrenaline 
by the adrenal medulla of the guinea pig (25). It is tempting 
to think that the active transport out of the cell of many other 
types of molecules may involve phosphoinositides. 


SUMMARY 


1. Myo-inositol-2-H* was prepared by catalytic reduction of 
myo-inosose-2 in the presence of tritium. 

2. The phospholipides of incubated slices of pigeon pancreas 
were extracted quantitatively. After incubation of the slices 
with P®, seven radioactive phospholipides were revealed by 
paper chromatography followed by autoradiography, and six 
of these were identified. 

3. Two separate radioactive phosphoinositides were found; 
they have been termed phosphoinositide A and phosphoinositide 
B. The products of acid and alkaline hydrolysis indicate that 
they are both monophosphoinositides. 

4. Stimulation of enzyme secretion in vitro with acetylcholine 
led to a marked increase in the incorporation of P® and a lesser 
increase in the incorporation of inositol-2-H* into each of the 
phosphoinositides; there was an increased incorporation of 
glycerol-1-C" into phosphoinositide A but not into phospho- 
inositide B. 

5. Acetylcholine stimulated the incorporation of P® and 
glycerol-1-C™ into phosphatidic acid. Glycerol-1-C" incorpora- 
tion into phosphatidyl choline, phosphatidyl ethanolamine, 
phosphatidyl serine, and an unidentified phospholipide was not 
appreciably stimulated, although P® incorporation into these 
lipides was stimulated. 
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Previous work showed that the stimulation by acetylcholine or 
pancreozymin of the secretion of digestive enzymes from the 
pancreas, and the stimulation by acetylcholine or adrenaline 
of the secretion of amylase and mucin from salivary glands was 
accompanied by an increased incorporation of P® into the phos- 
pholipides of the tissues (1-4). This suggested that the phos- 
pholipides play a role in the secretion of proteins from cells (5). 
To test whether or not the phospholipides play a role in the secre- 
tion of other types of molecules, other secretory glands amenable 
to stimulation of secretion in vitro were sought. An example 
of this is the secretion of the polypeptide hormone ACTH,} 
which can be stimulated in vitro in the rat adenohypophysis by 
CRF from the posterior lobe of the pituitary (6, 7). Another 
example is the formation and release of corticosteroids by the 
rat adrenal in vitro in response to ACTH (8). 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Incubations of rat adenohypophyses were carried out es- 
sentially as described previously (6, 7). In each experiment 12 
acclimatized male rats were used, divided into three sets of four 
animals. The adenohypophysis from each rat was divided 
along the midline, and one half used in each of two flasks. Each 
half-gland was preincubated for 60 minutes at 38° in 0.5 ml. 
of Krebs-Henseleit bicarbonate saline (9), with added glucose 
(2 mg. per ml.) and with 95 percent O. + 5 per cent CO» as the 
gas phase. This medium was then removed and replaced with 
0.5 ml. of fresh medium which contained approximately 15 ue. 
of P® as NaH2PO,. Purified CRF (10) was added to one flask 
of each pair. After incubation for 60 minutes, the incubation 
media from each set of four were pooled to give one control and 
one experimental sample for assay of ACTH released into the 
medium. ACTH was measured by the bioassay in vitro of 
Saffran and Schally (11). The tissues from each set of four rats 


* These investigations were aided by grants from the United 
Cerebral Palsy Research and Educational Foundation, Inc., the 
National Research Council of Canada, the Foundations’ Fund 
for Research in Psychiatry, Canada Packers, Ltd., N. V. Organon, 
and a Federal-Provincial Mental Health Grant, No. 604-5-425. 

+ Present address, Department of Physiological Chemistry, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

t Present address, Department of Physiology, Baylor Univer- 
sity College of Medicine, Houston, Texas. 

1The abbreviations used are: ACTH, adrenocorticotropin; 
CRP, corticotropin-releasing factor. 


were pooled to give one control and one experimental sample 
for extraction and chromatography of the phospholipides. 

Incubations of rat adrenals were carried out as described 
previously (11). The two adrenals from one rat were halved 
and divided equally between one pair of vessels. The tissues 
were preincubated at 38° in 1.5 ml. of Krebs-Henseleit bicar- 
bonate saline (9) with added glucose (2 mg. per ml.) and with 
95 per cent O2 + 5 per cent CO. as the gas phase. After 30 
minutes, the medium was removed and replaced with 1.5 ml. 
of fresh medium which contained approximately 45 ye. of P® 
as NaH2,PO, ACTH (5 milliunits, second U.S.P. standard) 
was added to one flask of each pair. Incubation was continued 
for 2 hours. At the end of the incubation period, the tissues 
were removed from the medium and frozen. Corticosteroids 
in the media were measured immediately by the method of Saf- 
fran and Schally (11). Each experiment was carried out in 
triplicate. 

The phospholipides were isolated quantitatively (12); they 
were separated by ascending chromatography on silicic acid- 
impregnated paper with diisobutyl ketone-acetic acid-water 
(40:30:7) as the solvent (13). Identification of the individual 
phospholipides, including the phosphatidic acid, has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere (12, 14). Aliquots from each sample were 
chromatographed and counted in duplicate; the results are 
expressed as total counts per minute per sample. The specific 
activities of the acid-soluble phosphate esters were determined 
as described previously (1). All radioactivities were corrected 
to a specific activity of 100,000 c.p.m. per ug. of P for the inor- 
ganic P of the medium. 


RESULTS 


Phospholipide Turnover and Secretion of ACTH by Rat 
Adenohypophysis in Response to CRF—The radioactivity of 
phosphoinositide, phosphatidyl choline, and phosphatidic acid 
accounted for 80 per cent of the total P® counts in the phospho- 
lipides of the rat adenohypophysis incubated under these condi- 
tions. When ACTH secretion was stimulated by CRF, P® 
incorporation into phosphoinositide was increased about 35 per 
cent, into phosphatidic acid about 40 per cent, and into phos- 
phatidyl choline about 13 per cent (Table I). The responses 
to two concentrations of CRF used were not significantly dif- 
ferent; this suggests that the effects obtained with these two 
doses of CRF were maximal. 

The specific activities of the acid-soluble phosphate esters of 
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TaBLeE I 
Effect of CRF on incorporation of P** into individual phospholipides 
of rat adenohypophysis in vitro 
Dose of CRF for Experiment 1 was 0.45 ug. per vessel; experi- 


ment 2, 0.15 ug. per vessel. Experiments were carried out as 
described in the text. 
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the tissue were not affected by CRF. There is therefore no 
reason to suppose that the increase in the incorporation of P® 
into the phospholipides was secondary to a general increase in 
the rate of phosphorylation or to an increase in the permeability 
of the cell to phosphate. The larger stimulations of P® in- 
corporation into phosphoinositide and phosphatidic acid as 
compared with phosphatidyl choline also indicate a specific 
effect on the phospholipides. 

Phospholipide Turnover and Formation of Corticosteroids by 
Rat Adrenals in Response to ACTH—When the phospholipides 
from incubated rat adrenals were separated by the chromatog- 
raphic technique, the measurements of radioactivity for phos- 
phoinositide, phosphatidyl choline, phosphatidyl ethanolamine 
and phosphatidic acid together accounted for 80 per cent of the 
total radioactivity of the samples. A dose of ACTH sufficient 
to give a 70 per cent increase in the amount of corticosteroid 
found in the medium did not significantly affect the incorpora- 
tion of P® into phosphoinositide, phosphatidyl choline, or 
phosphatidyl ethanolamine; there was some inhibition of the 
incorporation of P® into phosphatidic acid (Table II). In 
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the presence of higher doses of ACTH, there was a consistent 
inhibition of about 20 per cent in the incorporation of P® into 
the acid-soluble phosphate esters and ether-soluble phospho- 
lipides. 

Since the whole adrenal gland was used in these experiments, 
the phospholipides isolated were a mixture of those from the 
cortex and those from the medulla. However, in separate 
experiments with guinea pig adrenals, the measurements of 
specific activity (in terms of counts per minute per unit of fresh 
tissue) of the individual phospholipides of the adrenal cortex 
were usually greater and never less than those of the phospho- 
lipides of the adrenal medulla. This, together with the fact 
that there is much more cortex tissue than medulla tissue, led us 
to assume that the results obtained with rat adrenals reflect 


mainly the behavior of the phospholipides of the adrenal cortex. | 


DISCUSSION 


The secretion of ACTH in response to CRF appears to involve 
an increased turnover of phospholipides in a manner that is 
similar to that observed when protein secretion from exocrine 
glands is stimulated. In the pancreas, increased incorporation 
of P® was greatest in phosphoinositide; incorporation of P® 
into the other phospholipides was stimulated to a lesser extent 
(15, 12). In the rat adenohypophysis, the incorporation of P® 
into phosphoinositide and phosphatidic acid was stimulated to a 
greater extent than the incorporation of P® into phosphatidyl 
choline. Quantitatively, the effect was much smaller in the 
adenohypophysis than in the pancreas, but the amount of ma- 
terial secreted was of an altogether lower order of magnitude 
than the amount of protein secreted by the exocrine glands. 
The results presented here indicate that the hypothesis that 
phospholipides play a role in the active secretion of proteins 
by exocrine glands may be generalized to include polypeptide 
secretion by endocrine glands. 

In those glands which have been found to show a phospho- 
lipide effect when secretion is stimulated, i.e. exocrine glands 
(1-4), adenohypophysis, and adrenal medulla (16), the secretory 
product is stored in the gland. The adrenal cortex differs from 
these glands in that the corticosteroids are not stored; ACTH 
does not act by stimulating the active extrusion of preformed 
corticosteroids, but rather by stimulating the synthesis of 
corticosteroids which leave the tissue as soon as they are formed 
(17,8). The results presented here indicate that the mechanism 


Taste II 
Effect of ACTH on P** incorporation into individual phospholipides of rat adrenals in vitro 


The dose of ACTH was 5 milliunits per vessel. 


Experiments were carried out as described in the text. 












































Total P® c.p.m. 
Corticosteroids in the medium 
(micrograms per 100 mg. of fresh tissue) 
Phosphoinositide Phosphatidyl choline Phosphatidyl ethanolamine Phosphatidic acid 
Control +ACTH | Difference} Control | +ACTH — « Control | +ACTH |Difference | Control | +ACTH |Difference | Control | +ACTH |Difference 
% % % % % 
39 54 +38 2280 2190 —4 3980 4160 +5 326 318 —2 480 388 —19 
51 123 +142 2910 2740 —6 5540 4640 —16 421 372 —12 602 516 —14 
48 66 +37 3810 3950 +4 6300 6340 +1 517 475 —8 548 457 —16 
Average % difference: +72 —2 -—3 —7 —16 
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of action of ACTH in the adrenal cortex does not involve an 
increased turnover of P® in the phospholipides. 


SUMMARY 


1. The secretion of adrenocorticotropin by the rat adeno- 
hypophysis in vitro in response to corticotropin-releasing factor 
js accompanied by an increased incorporation of P® into the 
phospholipides. Phosphoinositide and phosphatidic acid are 
the lipides most affected. 

2. From these results, the hypothesis that phospholipides 
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play a role in the active secretion of proteins by exocrine glands 
has been generalized to include polypeptide secretion by endo- 
crine glands. 

3. The formation and release of corticosteroid in the rat 
adrenal in vitro in response to adrenocorticotropin does not 
involve any increase in the incorporation of P® into the phos- 
pholipides. With high doses of adrenocorticotropin there is 
some inhibition of the incorporation of P® into the acid-soluble 
phosphate esters and ether-soluble phospholipides. 
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Stimulation by appropriate agents of protein and polypeptide 
secretion in various glands is accompanied by an increased 
turnover of P® in phospholipides; the effect is greatest in phos- 
phoinositide and phosphatidic acid (1-5). To establish whether 
the phospholipide effect is confined to protein and polypeptide 
secretion or whether it may also be concerned with the secre- 
tion of smaller molecules, adrenaline secretion has been stimu- 
lated with acetylcholine in slices from guinea pig adrenal medulla, 
and the incorporation of P* into the phospholipides has been 
studied. Increased secretion of adrenaline is accompanied by 
an increased incorporation of P® into the phospholipides; again 
the effect is greatest in phosphoinositide and phosphatidic acid. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Incubation of Tissues—Large male guinea pigs (700 to 1200 
gm.) were killed by decapitation; the adrenals were removed 
and placed in chilled saline. The bulk of the cortex (yellow) 
was removed by taking one slice from each side of the adrenal 
with a Stadie-Riggs slicer (6); the two slices of cortex were 
discarded. The remaining frill of cortex around the medulla 
(red) was trimmed off with scissors. Each medulla was sliced 
and each slice was divided into two pieces; one piece from each 
slice was used in each of two vessels. All of the medulla tissue 
from one animal was divided evenly between two vessels, a con- 
trol and an experimental, so that comparisons were always made 
between equal amounts of material derived from the same ani- 
mal. The tissues were preincubated for 30 minutes in stoppered 
25 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks which contained 2 ml. of Krebs-Hense- 
leit bicarbonate saline (7) with added glucose (150 mg./100 ml.) 
and ascorbic acid (10-* m), and with 95 per cent O2 + 5 per cent 
COs. as the gas phase. After preincubation the tissues were 
transferred to fresh saline which contained glucose and ascorbic 
acid as above, with P® (added as NaH2PO,) and other additions 
as indicated. The volume of the incubation medium was ad- 
justed to the weight of the tissue. For weights up to 50 mg., 1 
ml. was used; a further 0.5 ml. was added for each 50 mg. above 
this. The tissues were incubated at 37° for 90 minutes; they 
were removed from the media and frozen. Additions were made 
to the media of the control vessels to match those made initially 
to the experimental vessels; the volumes of the experimental 
media were adjusted with a corresponding amount of water. In 
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most experiments the incubations were carried out in triplicate 
with tissue from three guinea pigs; after incubation, the media 
of the three control vessels were pooled and the media of the 
three experimental vessels were pooled. The pH of the media 
was adjusted to about 4 with acetic acid, and the samples were 
centrifuged at about 20,000 x g for 10 minutesat 4°. The super- 
natant fluid was taken for assay of adrenaline. For analysis of 
P® incorporation, the tissues were not pooled but were worked 
up separately. 

Determination of Adrenaline—In early experiments catechol 
amines in the media were estimated by the colorimetric method 
of von Euler and Hamberg (8). This method was adapted so 
that almost all of the sample was used and the color was devel- 
oped in as small a volume as possible. In later experiments 
adrenaline was separated from the media by chromatography on 
paper; the method used was that of Crawford and Outschoorn 
(9), as modified by Vogt (10). Pilot spots were run and stained 
with 0.44 per cent K;Fe(CN). in 0.2 m phosphate buffer, pH 
7.8 (11), followed by 0.5 per cent Fe2(SO,)3 in 6.4 per cent phos- 
phoric acid. The adrenaline areas, together with a blank, were 
cut into small squares and eluted with 5 to 10 ml. of 0.02 n acetic 
acid. The samples were centrifuged and adrenaline in the super- 
natant fluid was assayed by the fluorimetric method of von Euler 
and Floding (12). All estimations after chromatography were 
corrected for loss, usually amounting to about 30 per cent, during 
these procedures. Triplicate estimations were carried out on 
pooled media from three guinea pigs. Standard samples of 
either adrenaline HCl or adrenaline bitartrate were made up in 
bicarbonate saline with all the additions of the experimental 
vessels. However, none of the drugs added to the media affected 
adrenaline estimation by these methods. 

Isolation and Separation of Phospholipides and Determination 
of P® Incorporation—Phospholipides were isolated quantita- 
tively from the tissues as described previously (13). They were 
separated by chromatography on silicic acid-impregnated paper 
with diisobutyl ketone-acetic acid-water (40:30:7) as the solvent 
(14). The spots were located by autoradiography. The identi- 
fication of the individual phospholipides, including phosphatidic 
acid, has been discussed elsewhere (13, 15). Aliquots from each 
sample were chromatographed and counted in duplicate. The 
results are expressed as counts per spot per 10 yg. of total phos- 
pholipide-P applied to the paper. Phospholipide-P was deter- 
mined by digesting samples of the chloroform extract and esti- 
mating total P by the method of Fiske and SubbaRow (16). 

All determinations of activity were corrected to a specific ac- 
tivity of 100,000 ¢.p.m. per ug. of P for the inorganic P of the 
medium. 
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TABLE I 
Constancy of amount of adrenaline found in medium from glands 
of different weights 
Slices of guinea pig adrenal medulla were prepared and incu- 
bated, and adrenaline was determined as described in the text. 
No drugs were added to the medium. 
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Constancy of Amount of Adrenaline Found in Medium after 
Incubation—In spite of the fact that there was a great range in 
the sizes of the glands in different guinea pigs, the amount of 
adrenaline found in the medium after incubation of all the slices 
from the two glands of each animal was approximately the same 
(Table I). 


Advenaline | ‘ f ; Secretion of Adrenaline in Slices of Guinea Pig Adrenal Medulla 
enaline in medium after incubation P A iets 

Total weight of slices (adrenaline HC! per adrenal pair) No. of in Response to Acetylcholine—Acetylcholine is the humoral trans- 

from each adrenal pair observations mitter of splanchnic impulses to the adrenal medulla in vivo (18). 

om er aang In slices of guinea pig adrenal medulla, adrenaline secretion was 

mg. ue. - i stimulated by acetylcholine with eserine (2 x 10~ m); eserine 

30-50 6.5 1.1 (2.8-10.4) 8 alone did not stimulate adrenaline secretion (Table II). In the 

51-100 5.8 1.0 |(4.4- 8.5) 4 presence of 10° m acetylcholine (with eserine) an average of 

101-150 7.2 0.9 |(1.9 9.7) 8 5.5/ug. of adrenaline! per adrenal pair was secreted above the 

151-200 8.0 2.2 |(4.3-16.6) 5 control value; no further significant increment of secretion was 
201-250 8.1 0.6 (7.0-10.5) 5 ' : . . : 

500 7.2 1 observed with higher concentrations of acetylcholine. The tis- 

Z sue content of adrenaline after incubation was about 50 ug. per 

*s.e.m., standard error of the mean. adrenal pair, so that the amount secreted in response to maximal 

TaBLeE II 


Secretion of adrenaline by slices of guinea pig adrenal medulla in response to acetylcholine 
Experiments were carried out as described in the text 














Adrenaline in medium (adrenaline HC] per adrenal pair) 
Additions Cate Increase Cpeouen hs presence of Averane % an . 
Mean s.e.m.* Range Mean $.e.m. Range 
ag. ag. ag. us. aes. ae. 
eal ee errr 7.9 6.8,9.0 | —0.8 —0.6, —1.0 0 2 
10-* m ACht + 2 X 10‘ m eserine.......... 7.9 1.2 |4.3-10.5 2.2 0.8 —0.1-3.7 28 4 
10-5 m ACh + 2 X 10°‘ M eserine........... 6.8 1.6 |1.9-16.6 5.5 1.6 1.5-13.2 81 8 
10-4 m ACh + 2 X 10-4 m eserine............ 7.0 7.0, 6.9 5.5 2.6, 8.3 78 2 
10-? m ACh + 2 X 10 M eserine............ 5.8 1.2 (4.48.1 6.4 2.8 2.2-11.6 110 3 
10-2 m ACh + 2 X 10°‘ mM eserine............ 7.5 6.2, 8.8 8.1 7.4, 8.8 108 2 





























*s.e.m., standard error of the mean. 
+ ACh. acetylcholine. 


RESULTS 


Absence of Noradrenaline from Medium—Although there was a 
prominent adrenaline band, no noradrenaline could be detected 
on the chromatograms of the media from these experiments. 
This is in accord with the observation of Hékfelt (17) that there 
is virtually no noradrenaline in the adrenal medulla of the adult 
guinea pig. 

Stability of Adrenaline in Medium during Incubation—Experi- 
ments were carried out to test whether, under the conditions 
used, adrenaline was reasonably stable in the medium during the 
period of incubation. Adrenaline bitartrate (20 ug.) was added 
to the medium in which adrenal medulla slices had been prein- 
cubated, and this medium was then incubated for an additional 
90 minutes. Assay before and after incubation showed that 
there was no loss of adrenaline by this procedure. Also, adren- 
aline bitartrate (20 ug.) was added to the medium in the presence 
of slices of adrenal medulla. After incubation, the adrenaline 
found in the vessels to which adrenaline had been added was 
equal to the sum of the amount added plus the amount from the 
tissue; this indicated that there had been no loss under these 
conditions. 


amounts of acetylcholine was about 10 per cent of the amount 
stored in the gland. 

We were unable to obtain secretion of adrenaline in slices of 
beef adrenal medulla in response to acetylcholine. Possibly this 
was due to the elapse of too great a time between slaughter of 
the animals and incubation of the tissues. 

The Incorporation of P® into Phospholipides in Slices of Guinea 
Pig Adrenal Medulla—About 80 per cent of the P® on the chro- 
matograms of P*®-labeled phospholipides from the adrenal me- 
dulla slices was in the phosphatidyl choline and phosphoinositide 
spots. Phosphatidyl ethanolamine and phosphatidic acid were 
usually clearly defined. With the doses of P® used here, phos- 
phatidyl serine was not sufficiently labeled to show on the auto- 
radiograms. 

In the presence of 10-° m acetylcholine (with eserine), the in- 
corporation of P® was increased on average about 150 per cent 
into phosphoinositide and about 100 per cent into phosphatidic 
acid. There was no significant stimulation of P® incorporation 


1 Amounts of adrenaline are expressed throughout as micro- 
grams of adrenaline hydrochloride. 
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TaBLeE III 
Effect of acetylcholine on incorporation of P* into individual 
phospholipides in slices of guinea pig adrenal medulla 
Eserine (2 X 10-4 m) was added with the acetylcholine. 
periments were carried out as described in the text. 


Ex- 




















P® radioactivity (c.p.m. 
10 ug. of phospholipide- 
applied to the paper) 
Spot No. Rr Phospholipide 
Control dere) Increase 
% 
Base-line | 0 Unidentified 59 31 
1 0.07 me mate 
2 0.11 | Unidentified 135 149 10 
3 0.15 | Unidentified) 
4 0.22 | Phosphoinositide 708 | 1560 | 120 
5 0.35 | Phosphatidyl choline | 1090 | 1180 9 
6 0.49 | Phosphatidyl ethanol-| 97 106 10 
amine 
7 0.70 | Phosphatidice acid 196 358 83 
Total chloroform ex- | 2220 | 3480 
tract (c.p.m. per 10 
ug. of phospholipide- 
P) 











* ACh, acetylcholine. 


TaBLe IV 


Effects of various concentrations of acetylcholine on incorporation 
of P*? into phospholipides of slices of guinea pig adrenal medulla 


Experiments were carried out as described in the text 











Average % difference from control of P# 
incorporation in slices incubated with ACh* 
Additions ines 
Phosph Phospha- |,.,00SP02- | Phospha- 
inositide tidyl ¢ oline — tidic acid 
2 X 10‘ M eserine —10 —13 
10-* m ACh + 2 X 10-*m +33 —19 +33 
eserine 
10-' m ACh + 2 X 10°-*m +164 +7 +10 +92 
eserine 
10-* m ACh + 2 X 10°‘ +75 +8 0 +19 
eserine 
10- m ACh + 2 X 10-*m —5 —40 —10 —24 
eserine 

















* ACh, acetylcholine. 


into phosphatidyl choline and phosphatidyl ethanolamine. The 
results of a typical experiment are shown in Table III. 

Eserine (2 X 10~‘M) had no significant effect on the incorpora- 
tion of P® into the phospholipides; 10~* m acetylcholine stimulated 
the incorporation of P® into phosphoinositide and phospha- 
tidic acid about 30 per cent (Table IV). With concentra- 
tions of acetylcholine up to 10-° m, the stimulations of P* 
incorporation into phosphoinositide and phosphatidic acid paral- 
leled the stimulation of adrenaline secretion (Table II); both ap- 
peared to be about maximal in the presence of 10~-* m acetyl- 
choline. With 10-4 m acetylcholine, the stimulation of P® 
incorporation into phosphoinositide and phosphatidic acid was less 
than with 10-5 m acetylcholine, and with 10-* m acetylcholine 
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there was an inhibition of P® incorporation into all four phospho- 
lipides which were measured (Table IV). 

The effects of 10-* m acetylcholine on adrenaline secretion and 
on the incorporation of P® into the phospholipides were com- 
pletely abolished by 10° m atropine (Table V). The action of 
acetylcholine in the adrenal medulla of the cat is predominantly 
“nicotine-like,” with a small “muscarine-like” component (18), 
In the cat, low doses of atropine (0.1 mg.) inhibit only the small 
stimulation of adrenaline secretion which is the result of the 
“muscarine-like” action of acetylcholine (18). However, larger 
doses of atropine have been shown to inhibit other “nico- 
tine like” actions of acetylcholine (19). The concentration of 
atropine used in the slices of guinea pig adrenal medulla was 
probably high enough to inhibit a “nicotine-like” action of 
acetylcholine. 


DISCUSSION 


Synthesis of adrenaline was not measured in these experiments. 
There is, however, no reason to suppose that adrenaline synthesis 
was stimulated by acetylcholine under these conditions. Butter- 
worth and Mann (20) found that several days elapsed before the 
adrenaline and noradrenaline content of the cat adrenal medulla 
was restored after depletion in vivo with acetylcholine. 

The fact that, in the presence of high concentrations of acetyl- 
choline, adrenaline secretion was stimulated whereas the in- 
corporation of P* into all of the phospholipides was inhibited can- 
not be construed as disproving that phospholipide turnover 
plays a role in adrenaline secretion. The total incorporation of 
P® into the phospholipides is a function of more than one reac- 
tion; the rate of turnover of precursors, the rate of synthesis 
de novo of phospholipides, etc., are all concerned. The inhibition 
of one of these reactions could lead to an inhibition of the over- 
all incorporation of P® into the phospholipides even though a 
stimulation of the specific reactions which give increased turn- 
over of phosphoinositide and phosphatidic acid in response to 
acetylcholine might still be occurring. The general nature of 
the inhibition by high concentrations of acetylcholine suggests 
that the points at which acetylcholine acts to bring this about 
are different from the points of action involved in the stim- 
ulation, with the net result that the specific stimulation is 
masked by a nonspecific inhibitory effect. 

The stimulation of adrenaline secretion by the adrenal medulla 
appears to involve an increased incorporation of P® into the 
phospholipides in a similar way to that observed when protein 
secretion from exocrine glands is stimulated. In each case, the 
stimulation of P® incorporation is greatest in phosphoinositide 
and phosphatidic acid. These results indicate that the hy- 
pothesis that phospholipides play a role in the active secretion of 
proteins by exocrine glands (3, 4, 21), and of polypeptides by 
endocrine glands (5) may be further extended to include the se- 
cretion of such small molecules as adrenaline. 

Previous work showed that a phospholipide effect was ob- 
tained in slices of brain cortex in response to acetylcholine (22, 
23). In view of the similarity of the effect to that obtained 
when protein secretion was stimulated in exocrine glands, the 
simplest hypothesis to account for this phenomenon seemed to 
be that acetylcholine stimulates the secretion of some complex 
molecule by cells of the brain cortex (21). However, in view of 
the present work, it seems possible that the phospholipide effect 
in brain slices may be connected with the secretion of material 
of small molecular weight. 
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TABLE V 


Effects of atropine on responses of guinea pig adrenal medulla slices to acetylcholine 


Experiments were carried out as described in the text. 


of pooled samples of media from three vessels; the individual values did not differ from the mean by more than +5 per cent. 


Adrenaline was estimated in triplicate after chromatography in triplicate 


P32 


incorporation was determined individually on the same tissues that were used for measuring adrenaline secretion; the data are ex 


pressed as in Table IV. 


Adrenaline in medium after incubation 
(adrenaline HC! per adrenal! pair) 





Additions | 
Control | + Additions 
wae: ail s 
ag. Bg. 

10-5 m ACh* ) pS : 
2X 10‘ M eserine f 18 18.2 
10-° m ACh 
2X 10-4 m eserine } 10.7 10.6 


10-° M atropine 


* ACh, acetylcholine. 


SUMMARY 


1. The secretion of adrenaline in response to acetylcholine has 
been studied in slices of guinea pig adrenal medulla. About 7 
pg. of adrenaline were found in the medium after incubation of 
all of the slices of medulla from one pair of adrenals; this amount 
was approximately the same in each animal although there were 
great differences in the weights of the glands in different animals. 
Acetylcholine (with eserine) stimulated the secretion of adren- 
aline; 10-° m acetylcholine elicited a maximal response, which 
averaged 5.5 wg. of adrenaline secreted above the control value 
per pair of adrenals. 

2. In the presence of 10~° m acetylcholine, the incorporation 
of P® into phosphoinositide was stimulated on average 150 per 





P® incorporation (average % difference from control) 





Phosphoinositide Phosphatidy! choline po. FS 
Mean Range | Mean Range 
+180 | (+67-+250) 0  |(—19-+20) 3 
+3 |(—16-+17) —8 (—16-+6) 3 


| 


cent, and into phosphatidic acid, 100 per cent. There was no 
significant stimulation of P® incorporation into phosphatidyl 
choline and phosphatidyl ethanolamine. With concentrations 
of acetylcholine of 10~4 m and 10 m, the stimulation was masked 
by a superimposed nonspecific inhibitory effect on the incorpora- 
tion of P® into all of these phospholipides. 

3. Atropine (10~* m) completely abolished the effect of acetyl- 
choline on adrenaline secretion and on the incorporation of P® 
into the phospholipides. 

4. From these results, the hypothesis that phospholipides play 
a role in the active secretion of proteins by exocrine glands and 
of polypeptides by endocrine glands has been further extended to 
include the secretion of adrenaline by the adrenal medulla. 
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Previous studies showed that acetylcholine, in the presence of 
eserine, stimulated the incorporation of P® into the phos- 
pholipides in slices of guinea pig brain cortex (2, 3). The major 
stimulation occurred in phosphoinositide and in phosphatidic 
acid, with a lesser stimulation in phosphatidyl choline (3). 
The incorporation of glycerol-1-C™ into the total glycerophos- 
phatide fraction was not increased under conditions in which 
P® incorporation was stimulated (2). The physiological signifi- 
cance of the phospholipide effect in brain cortex slices is not 
yet understood, although some suggestions have been advanced 
(4). 

The present study is primarily concerned with the incorpora- 
tion of inositol-2-H* into phosphoinositide in slices of guinea 
pig brain cortex incubated in the presence and absence of 
acetylcholine. The radioactive phosphoinositide isolated from 
brain cortex slices after incubation in vitro has been shown to 
be a monophosphoinositide. Stimulation by acetylcholine of 
P® incorporation into this phosphoinositide is accompanied 
by an equal percentage of stimulation of inositol-2-H* incorpora- 
tion; the incorporation of glycerol-1-C™ is not stimulated. 

The incorporation of P®, glycerol-1-C™, and inositol-2-H® 
into the other phospholipides in the presence and absence of 
acetylcholine has also been studied. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Slices of guinea pig brain cortex were prepared as described 
previously (2). In the present work, two male guinea pigs 
that weighed individually between 500 and 600 gm. were used 
for each experiment. Equal portions of between 80 and 100 mg. 
of tissue from each brain were placed in each vessel. The slices 
were incubated in 2 ml. of Krebs-Henseleit bicarbonate saline 
(5) which also contained 2 mg. of glucose, 1 mg. of inositol, and 
125 wg. of glycerol. Drugs were added as indicated. Each 
vessel contained either NaH.P®O, (50 to 250 uc. per 
umole), inositol-2-H* (1 ye. per pwmole), or glycerol-1-C™ 
(1 we. per umole). Inositol-2-H*® was synthesized from myo- 
inosose-2 as described previously (6). The tissues were incu- 
bated in stoppered Erlenmeyer flasks (25 ml. capacity) in a 
Dubnoff metabolic incubator for 2 hours at 38° with 95 per 
cent O. + 5 per cent CO: as the gas phase. 

After incubation, the lipides were extracted, separated by 


* These investigations were aided by a grant from the United 
Cerebral Palsy Research and Educational Foundation, Inc. Part 
of this work has been presented in a preliminary report (1). 

+ Present address, Department of Physiological Chemistry, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


chromatography, and assayed for radioactivity as described 
previously (6, 7). 

The total phospholipide-P of brain cortex slices was deter- 
mined by digestion of samples of the chloroform extracts and 
estimation of total P by the method of Fiske and SubbaRow (8). 


RESULTS 

Phospholipide Content of Brain Cortex Slices Incubated in 
Presence and Absence of Acetylcholine—The quantities of phos- 
pholipide-P extracted from separate samples of tissue which 
had been incubated under identical conditions agreed within 
5 per cent. The phospholipide-P content of incubated slices 
of guinea pig brain was about 125 yg. per 100 mg. of fresh tissue. 
Addition of acetylcholine (with eserine) to the incubation 
medium did not result in an increase in the phospholipide-P 
content of the tissue. 

Identification of Phospholipides—After chromatography of 
the P*-labeled phospholipides from slices of guinea pig brain 
cortex, the autoradiograms showed seven clearly defined spots 
(Fig. 1). Phosphatidyl choline, phosphatidyl serine, phos- 
phatidyl ethanolamine, and phosphatidic acid were identified 
by the methods described elsewhere (6, 9). 

Folch (10) showed that calf brain contains a diphosphoinositide 
which, on hydrolysis in 6 N HCl at 100° for 10 minutes, yielded 
84 per cent of the P of the mother substance as inositol metadi- 
phosphate and 4 per cent as orthophosphate. Hydrolysis 
under the same conditions of a sample of the potassium salt of 
diphosphoinositide kindly given to us by Dr. Folch, followed by 
electrophoresis on paper in 0.02 m lactate buffer, pH 3.6 (11), 
revealed four phosphate-containing spots (located by the 
method of Wade and Morgan, (12)) which had the same mo- 
bilities as authentic samples of inositol metadiphosphate, 
orthophosphate, glycerophosphate, and inositol monophosphate; 
the relative mobilities of these compounds are indicated by 
arrows in Fig. 2. Hutchison et al. (13) have previously shown 
that inositol metadiphosphate has a higher electrophoretic 
mobility than orthophosphate. To identify the P*-labeled 
phospholipide of Spot 2 on the chromatograms (Fig. 1), the 
material was eluted in chloroform-methanol-water (75:25:2) 
(6) and hydrolyzed in 6 N HCl at 100° for 10 minutes. Electro- 
phoresis on paper of the hydrolysate with authentic samples of 
inositol monophosphate, glycerophosphate, orthophosphate, and 
inositol metadiphosphate (6), followed by spraying and autora- 
diography, showed that the main radioactive spot coincided 
with the inositol monophosphate spot; there was also a labeled 
glycerophosphate spot, a labeled orthophosphate spot, and a 
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labeled spot with very low mobility which was not identified 
(Fig. 2). The radioactivity of the inositol monophosphate 
accounted for 67 per cent of the total radioactivity of the hydrol- 
ysate; 18 per cent of the total radioactivity was recovered as 
glycerophosphate, 2 per cent as orthophosphate, and 1 per cent 
as the unidentified spot near the base-line. There was no 
evidence of a P*®-labeled inositol metadiphosphate spot. It 
therefore appears that the radioactive material of Spot 2 (Fig. 1) 
is 2 monophosphoinositide. This labeled monophosphoinositide 
is not an artifact in vitro in brain slices. When phospholipides 
labeled with P® in vivo in mouse brain (9) were examined, the 
same highly labeled phosphoinositide spot was seen. Hydrol- 
ysis of an eluate of this material with 6 nN HCl] at 100° for 10 
minutes yielded 80 per cent of the radioactivity as inositol 
monophosphate, 14 per cent as glycerophosphate, and 3 per 
cent as orthophosphate; there was no evidence of an inositol 
metadiphosphate spot on the autoradiogram of the electrophero- 
gram. 

Chromatography of a sample of diphosphoinositide under the 
same conditions as those used for the separation of phospholipides 
from brain extracts, followed by staining with Rhodamine G 
and visualization in ultraviolet light (14), revealed a spot with 
an Rp which ranged from 0 to 0.03. On the chromatograms 
of P%-labeled lipides from brain cortex slices the base-line was 
usually only faintly labeled, and no spot with appreciable 
radioactivity was seen between the base-line and Spot 1 (Rp, 
0.13) (Fig. 1). It seemed, therefore, either that very little P® 
was incorporated into diphosphoinositide, or that most of the 
diphosphoinositide was not present in the lipide extracts as 
prepared here. Further evidence for this was obtained. Carrier 
diphosphoinositide (100 ug.) was added to a P*-labeled phos- 
pholipide extract which contained 22.5 yg. of phospholipide-P, 
and the mixture was hydrolyzed in 6 Nn HCl at 100° for 10 
minutes. After electrophoresis of the hydrolysate, spraying 
revealed phosphate-containing spots with mobilities identical 
with those of authentic samples of inositol metadiphosphate, 
orthophosphate, glycerophosphate, and inositol monophosphate; 
there was also a fifth spot of very low mobility. These five 
spots were also seen on the autoradiogram; they showed the 
following percentage composition with respect to P*: inositol 
metadiphosphate, 1.5; orthophosphate, 18; glycerophosphate, 
51.4; inositol monophosphate, 27.5; the unidentified spot, 1.6. 

Several groups of workers have reported that a highly labeled 
inositol-containing substance, presumably glycerophosphoryl- 
nositol, was obtained after hydrolysis with 0.2 m methanolic 
NaOH of P*-labeled phospholipides from brain ‘“dispersions”’ 
(15), brain mitochondria (16), and brain cortex slices (3). It 
was assumed that this hydrolysis product was derived from 
diphosphoinositide. Since the methods of extraction of the 
lipides were essentially the same as used here, the highly labeled 
inositol-containing hydrolysis product was in all likelihood 
derived from brain monophosphoinositide rather than from 
diphosphoinositide. 

Effect of Acetylcholine on Incorporation of Inositol-2-H*, P®, 
and Glycerol-1-C™ into Monophosphoinositide in Slices of Guinea 
Pig Brain Cortex—After incubation of slices of guinea pig brain 
cortex with inositol-2-H®, the only lipide which contained any 
significant radioactivity on the chromatograms was the mono- 
phosphoinositide of Spot 2; the H* radioactivity of the mono- 
phosphoinositide agreed within experimental error with the H® 
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Fies. 1 AND 2 


Fic. 1 (left). Autoradiograms of P*-labeled phospholipides 
from guinea pig brain cortex slices. C, control; S, incubated in the 
presence of acetylcholine (10-? m) plus eserine (3 X 10-‘m). The 
numbers indicate as follows: 1, unidentified; 2, monophospho- 
inositide; 3, unidentified; 4, phosphatidyl choline; 5, phospha 
tidyl serine; 6, phosphatidyl ethanolamine; 7, phosphatidic acid. 
Aliquots of the chloroform extracts corresponding to phospholip- 
ides from 5 mg. of fresh tissue were chromatographed on silicic 
acid-impregnated paper with diisobutyl ketone-acetic acid-water 
(40:30:7) as the solvent (7). 

Fig. 2 (right). Autoradiogram of an electropherogram of an 
acid hydrolysate of P**-labeled phosphoinositide (Spot 2 of Fig. 1) 
from guinea pig brain cortex slices. Arrows indicate the mo 
bilities under these conditions of the hydrolysis products of a 
known sample of brain diphosphoinositide. The numbers indi- 
cate as follows: 8, inositol monophosphate; 9, glycerophosphate; 
10, orthophosphate; 1/1, inositol metadiphosphate. Ionophoresis 
was carried out on paper in 0.02 m lactate buffer, pH 3.6, for 70 
minutes with an applied voltage of 28.8 volts per em. (11). 
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Effect of acetylcholine on incorporation of P**, glycerol-1-C™, and inositol-2-H® unstimu 
into individual phospholipides in slices of guinea pig brain cortex 


All slices were from the same animals and pooled as described in the text. The experimental vessels contained 10? Mm acetyl- 















































choline plus 3 X 10-4 m eserine. NaH»P*O,, glycerol-1-C', or inositol-2-H* were added as indicated. The counts per minute «re 1. Af 

corrected for initial specific activities in the medium of 25 ue. of P* per umole of phosphate, 1 ue. of C'* per umole of glycerol, and 1 NaH.P' 

uc. of H® per umole of inositol. and fiv 

Total radioactivity (c.p.m./100 mg. tissue) These | 

ALA VEE ES Se 7rd ao AI SE fe eeepc et cena phosph: 

Phospholipide NaH2P®O, Glycerol-1-C™ Inositol-2-H* phoinos 

; ae aR id pee 5 were se 

Control Stimulated Increase Control Stimulated | Increase Control | Stimulated Increase 2. W 

% | % | % only E 

Unidentified Spot 1................| 3,200 | 4,902 54 289 179 | —38 eS ee monop! 

Phosphoinositide. ...... -eseeees-{ 10,800 | 25,700 136 1,828 1,700 | -7 | 960 | 2,400 150 3. It 
Phosphatidy! choline...... ....+-.{ 24,400 | 31,000 27 3,620 2,830 —22 — — 
Phosphatidyl serine..............| 3,590 3,880 8 567 469 | —17 - | — 
Phosphatidyl ethanolamine........ 3,880 4,850 25 1,353 1,318 | —3 _ — 

Phosphatidic acid..... Seon tan 4,180 16,000 283 885 995 +12 | . — 1. Ho 

Nonphosphorus-containing lipidet |} 1,360 | 1,475 +8 | | ( 

Total CHCl; extract........... 68 , 100 108 ,000 58 11,050 11,180 —il1 | 1,120 2,630 145 2. Ho 

—— — 7 . —__—. 1 

*—, counts not significantly above background. 3, Ho 

+ Not corrected for retention on paper. 1 

4. Ho 

radioactivity of the total lipide fraction (Table I). This pro- serine, 13 (range, 8 to 17 in two experiments); phosphatidyl! 2 

vided good evidence that the H* was incorporated as inositol-2-H*® choline, 19 (range, 2 to 42 in six experiments); the unidentified 5. Ke 

under these conditions, and also established that estimation of _ lipide of Spot 1, 45 (range, 7 to 74 in three experiments). ; 

the H* radioactivity of the total lipide extract was a valid Acetylcholine did not bring about an increase in the incorpora- 6. He 

procedure for the estimation of inositol-2-H® incorporation into tion of glycerol-1-C™ into any of the phospholipides; in the | 

monophosphoinositide. presence of acetylcholine there was some inhibition of glycerol-1- 7. M. 

As reported previously (3), acetylcholine stimulated the C"™ incorporation into phosphatidyl choline, phosphatidyl ' 

incorporation of P® into a phosphoinositide in slices of guinea serine, and the unidentified lipide of Spot 1. Earlier studies 8. Fi 

pig brain cortex. Chromatography of the lipides showed that showed that acetylcholine inhibited the incorporation of glycerol- 9. H 

this stimulation occurred in the monophosphoinositide of Spot 2. 1-C* into the total glycerophosphatide fraction (2). 
In slices from the same animals, which were pooled as described There was considerable C" radioactivity in the nonphosphorus- 10. Fe 


above, acetylcholine increased the incorporation of P® and 
inositol-2-H* into this monophosphoinositide to approximately 
the same extent (Table I). In eight experiments, the average 
stimulation of P® incorporation into monophosphoinositide was 
74 per cent (range, 31 to 139 per cent); in five separate experi- 
ments with different animals the average stimulation of inositol-2- 
H? incorporation into monophosphoinositide, as measured by the 
H® radioactivity of the total lipide fraction plated at infinite 
thickness, was 81 per cent (range, 34 to 144 per cent). These 
results further substantiate the fact that acetylcholine stimulates 
the turnover of phosphate and inositol in monophosphoinositide 
to the same extent. 

Glycerol-1-C" incorporation into the monophosphoinositide 
was not stimulated in the presence of acetylcholine (Table I). 

Effect of Acetylcholine on Incorporation of P** and Glycerol-1-C™ 
into Other Phospholipides—In six experiments the average 
stimulation by acetylcholine of P® incorporation into the phos- 
phatidie acid of Spot 7 was 97 per cent (range, 11 to 283 per 
cent). Previous work showed that in the presence of acetyl- 
choline there was an average increase of 100 per cent in the 
specific activity of the glycerophosphate which was obtained 
after mild alkaline hydrolysis of the lipide extracts, and which 
was presumed to be derived from phosphatidic acid (3). 

The percentage stimulation of P® incorporation into the re- 
maining phospholipides was as follows: phosphatidyl ethanola- 
mine, 7 (range, —25 to 41 in six experiments); phosphatidyl 


containing fraction which ran at the solvent front on the chroma- 
tograms; this was not appreciably affected by acetylcholine 
(Table I). 


DISCUSSION 


The major finding of this work is that a highly labeled mono- 
phosphoinositide is present in slices of guinea pig brain cortex 
which have been incubated with either P® or inositol-2-H*, and 
that the stimulation by acetylcholine of P® incorporation into 
this phosphoinositide is accompanied by an equal stimulation 
of the incorporation of inositol-2-H*. This suggests that in 
the presence of acetylcholine there is an accelerated rate of 
formation of monophosphoinositide from labeled inositol mono- 
phosphate. 

In view of previous work with other tissues (4, 6, 17-20), it 
seems likely that the phospholipide effect in brain slices is 
related to a stimulation by acetylcholine of the active transport 
of some material in brain tissue. 

In pancreas slices, the stimulation of the incorporation of P® 
and inositol-2-H* into phosphoinositide A is accompanied by a 
stimulation of the incorporation of glycerol-1-C™ (6). In slices 
of guinea pig brain cortex, glycerol-1-C'™ incorporation into the 
monophosphoinositide is not stimulated by acetylcholine, 
although the incorporation of inositol-2-H?’ and the incorporation 
of P® are both stimulated. It is hoped that work with cell- 
free preparations may help to elucidate the mechanisms involved 
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in the incorporation of these three labeled precursors in the 
unstimulated and the stimulated system. 


SUMMARY 


1. After incubation of guinea pig brain cortex slices with 
NaH2P*O,, the lipides were separated by paper chromatography 
and five different radioactive phospholipides were identified. 
These were phosphatidyl choline, phosphatidyl ethanolamine, 
phosphatidyl serine, phosphatidic acid, and a monophos- 
phoinositide. Two additional unidentified radioactive spots 
were seen. 

2. When the slices were incubated with inositol-2-H*, the 
only H*-labeled phospholipide in the lipide extracts was a 
monophosphoinositide. 

3. In the presence of acetylcholine, the incorporation of 
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inositol-2-H*® and of P® into monophosphoinositide were both 
increased to approximately the same extent. This suggests 
that acetylcholine stimulates the incorporation of inositol 
phosphate as a unit into monophosphoinositide. The average 
stimulation was about 80 per cent. Glycerol-1-C" incorporation 
into monophosphoinositide was not increased in the presence 
of acetylcholine. 

4. Acetylcholine stimulated the incorporation of P® into 
phosphatidic acid about 100 per cent. There was no equivalent 
increase in the incorporation of glycerol-1-C™ into phosphatidic 
acid. 


Acknowledgments—The authors are grateful to Dr. J. Folch 
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Redman for preparing a sample of inositol metadiphosphate. 
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Early studies showed that the incorporation of P® into various 
phospholipides was increased when protein secretion was stimu- 
lated in slices of pancreas or salivary glands (1-3). A phos- 
pholipide effect was also observed in brain cortex slices in response 
to acetylcholine (4, 5). Attempts to obtain a phospholipide 
effect in homogenates and washed particulate fractions of pan- 
creas and salivary glands were unsuccessful. However, a 
phospholipide effect was obtained in homogenates and various 
cytoplasmic particulate fractions of guinea pig brain cerebral 
hemispheres under conditions of oxidative phosphorylation. 
After separation of the phospholipides by chromatography, 
the stimulation by acetylcholine in the cell-free system was found 
to take place exclusively in phosphatidic acid; the incorporation 
of P® into at least two unidentified lipoid materials was inhibited 
by acetylcholine. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Preparation of Cell Fractions—Male guinea pigs which weighed 
between 700 and 900 gm. were decapitated and the brain was 
quickly removed and placed in chilled 0.25 m sucrose. The 
cerebral hemispheres were homogenized with 20 ml. of 0.25 m 
sucrose for 40 seconds in a loose-fitting Potter-Elvejhem all 
glass homogenizer. All centrifugations were carried out in a 
No. 40 rotor of the Spinco model L centrifuge. The homogenate 
was first centrifuged for 5 minutes at 3000 r.p.m. (600 x g). 
The supernatant fluid from this spinning is referred to as the 
cytoplasmic fraction; the sediment was discarded. 

Centrifugation of the cytoplasmic fraction at speeds as low as 
11,300 r.p.m. (8500 X g) for 10 minutes sedimented virtually all 
of the visible particulate material; this was presumably due to 
agglutination of the particulate material by salts in the cell sap. 
However, after resuspension of the particulate material by homog- 
enization in 0.25 m sucrose, much higher centrifugal forces were 
required to resediment all of this material, and particulate frac- 
tions of high and low density could more readily be separated. 
The cytoplasmic fraction was therefore routinely centrifuged 
for 10 minutes at 40,000 r.p.m. (105,000 x g), and the cytoplasmic 
particulate material was resuspended in 24 ml. of 0.25 m sucrose 
with the homogenizer before preparation of the various fractions. 

The cytoplasmic particulate fraction refers to the residue ob- 
tained by recentrifugation of the resuspended cytoplasmic 
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particulate material for 15 minutes at 40,000 r.p.m.; the super- 
natant fluid was carefully removed with a Pasteur pipette and 
the residue was resuspended in 0.25 m sucrose to give a final 
volume of 1 to 2 ml. 

The mitochondrial fraction refers to the residue obtained by 
recentrifugation of the resuspended cytoplasmic particulate 
material for 10 minutes at 11,300 r.p.m.; this material was 
resuspended in 0.25 m sucrose to give a final volume of 0.5 to 1 
ml. 

The supernatant material which remained after removal of the 
mitochondrial fraction was centrifuged for 15 minutes at 40,000 
r.p.m. The microsomal fraction refers to the residue obtained; 
it was resuspended in 0.25 m sucrose to give a final volume of 
0.5 to 1 ml. 

To ensure even dispersion, resuspension of all fractions was 
carried out with a small glass homogenizer which was constructed 
to fit the Spinco centrifuge tubes. 

Incubation of Cell Fractions—An equal volume of stock medium 
was added to between 0.2 and 0.4 ml. of the resuspended frac- 
tion. The stock medium consisted of 0.2 m glycyl glycine, 
pH 6.6, 0.002 m AMP, 0.002 m sodium fumarate, 0.2 m sodium 
pyruvate, 0.0016 m MgSO,, 4 x 10-° m cytochrome c, 0.002 
M NaH2PO, with 50 to 200 ue. of P® per ml. This medium dif- 
fers from that used by Dawson (6) and McMurray et al. (7) 
in that sodium fluoride was not added. Aqueous solutions of 
acetylcholine chloride, eserine sulfate, and atropine sulfate 
were added to give final concentrations as indicated; the volume 
of these solutions when added to the vessels was not more than 
10 per cent of the volume of the final incubation mixture. In- 
cubations were carried out in air for 1 hour at 38° in a Dubnoff 
metabolic incubator. Comparisons of the incorporation of P® 
into the phospholipides were always made between different 
samples from the same brain preparation; usually eight vessels 
were incubated in each experiment. 

Extraction and Separation of Phospholipides—At the end of the 
incubation period, 4 ml. of chilled 10 per cent trichloroacetic 
acid were added to the incubation mixture. The detailed 
procedure for the removal of contaminating P®, extraction and 
purification of the phospholipides, chromatography, autoradiog- 
raphy, and counting of the spots has been described (8). Except 
as otherwise indicated, the phospholipides were separated by 
chromatography on silicic acid-impregnated paper with di- 
isobutyl ketone-acetic acid-water in the proportions of 40:30:7 
(9) or 40:25:5 (10). Aliquots of the chloroform extracts of 
the phospholipides were chromatographed in duplicate. The 
activity was expressed as counts per minute of the total material 
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from the cerebral hemispheres of one animal; it was corrected 
to an initial specific activity of 1 wc. per umole for the inorganic 
P of the medium. To establish that the recovery of the phos- 
pholipides, especially phosphatidic acid, was sufficiently re- 
producible to allow comparison of the total activity obtained 
from each sample, four replicate samples were incubated and 
carried through the entire procedure separately. When the 
radioactivity of the total phospholipides was counted, the average 
difference of individual values from the mean was 3 per cent 
(range, 2 to 4 per cent); when the radioactivity of the phos- 
phatidic acid was counted, the average difference of individual 
values from the mean was 4 per cent (range, 2 to 6 per cent). 
The identification of the phosphatidic acid spot on these chroma- 
tograms is described elsewhere (11); it was found to resemble 
closely the phosphatidic acid isolated from cabbage leaves. 
RESULTS 

Chromatographic Separation of Phospholipides from Cyto- 
plasmic Particulate Fractions after Incubation with P®—When 
chromatograms prepared with the diisobutyl ketone-acetic 
acid-water solvent were stained with Rhodamine G and ex- 
amined in ultraviolet light (12), the usual well defined phospho- 
lipide spots could be seen. The amount of phosphatidic acid 
obtained from incubated brain preparations was insufficient 
for visualization by this method. On the autoradiograms, 
phosphatidic acid was usually the only discrete spot (Fig. 1). 
The radioactivity in the phosphatidic acid spot accounted on 
average for 20 per cent (range, 12 to 45 per cent) of the total 
radioactivity in the chloroform extracts from brain cytoplasmic 
particulate fractions incubated under these conditions. A 
monophosphoinositide spot and faint spots of other phospho- 
lipides were sometimes seen on the autoradiograms. The 
monophosphoinositide was definitely identified as such by acid 
hydrolysis of an eluate followed by ionophoresis on paper with 
authentic inositol monophosphate (8). Hydrolysis of the 
monophosphoinositide yielded 79 per cent of the total radio- 
activity of the eluate as inositol monophosphate, 15 per cent as 
glycerophosphate, and 6 per cent as orthophosphate. A 
similar monophosphoinositide was found in incubated slices of 
guinea pig brain cortex (13). 

Most of the radioactivity which was not accounted for in 
phosphatidic acid was in unidentified material which, with di- 
isobutyl ketone-acetic acid-water as the solvent, streaked from 
the base-line for variable distances, but not as far as the phos- 
phatidie acid spot. It was presumably lipoid material since 
it was not removed either by further washing of the chloroform 
extracts with 0.1 N HCl or by prolonged washing of the chroma- 
tograms with water. This material was resolved into three 
discrete spots by ascending chromatography of the phospho- 
lipide extracts on silicie acid-impregnated paper with phenol 
saturated with 0.1 per cent NH, as the solvent. In this system, 
phosphatidic acid ran near the solvent front (Rr = 0.78); 
the unidentified radioactive materials were called A (Rr = 0.06), 
B (Rp = 0.30), and C (Ry = 0.51) (Fig. 1). On some chroma- 
tograms Spot C separated into two components. The sum of 
the measurements of radioactivity for the four spots on the 
phenol-NH; chromatograms accounted on average for 80 per 
cent of the total radioactivity applied to the paper; 5 per cent 
was in Spot A, 25 per cent was in Spot B, 29 per cent was in 
Spot C, and 20 per cent was in phosphatidic acid. Some of the 
other phospholipides ran with the same Ry as phosphatidic acid 
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Fic. 1. Autoradiograms of P*-labeled phospholipides from a 
brain microsomal preparation. /, ascending chromatography on 
silicic acid-impregnated paper with diisobutyl ketone-acetic acid 
water (40:25:5) as the solvent. U, control, S, stimulated with 
acetylcholine (10-‘ m). JJ, ascending chromatography on silicic 
acid-impregnated paper with phenol saturated with 0.1 per cent 
NH; as the solvent. A, B, C, unidentified. P. 
acid. 


A., phosphatidic 


in the phenol-NH,; solvent; these were not labeled with P® 
in brain cytoplasmic particulate fractions so they did not inter- 
fere with the phosphatidic acid counts. 

Effects of Acetylcholine on Incorporation of P® into Phospho- 
lipides in Various Cytoplasmic Particulate Fractions—When 
acetylcholine (10-* m) was added to a cytoplasmic particulate 
fraction which was undergoing oxidative phosphorylation, there 
was an increase of 20 to 70 per cent in the incorporation of P® 
into phosphatidic acid. In those experiments in which the in- 
corporation of P® into phosphoinositide and other known phos- 
pholipides was sufficient to measure, there was no increase in the 
incorporation of P® into these phospholipides in the presence 
of acetylcholine. The cytoplasmic particulate fraction differs 
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from brain slices in that, in the latter, acetylcholine stimulates 
the incorporation of P® into both phosphoinositide and phos- 
phatidic acid about 100 per cent (5, 13). 

There was no stimulation of P® incorporation into phosphatidic 
acid in the presence of 10-* m and 10~7 m acetylcholine. With 
concentrations of acetylcholine of 10-* m and above, the incor- 
poration of P® into phosphatidic acid was stimulated; the stimu- 
lation increased linearly with the logarithm of the acetylcholine 
concentration until it reached a maximum at about 3 x 10-> m 
acetylcholine (Fig. 2). 

The incorporation of P® into Spot A and Spot C on the phenol- 
NH; chromatograms was inhibited on average 27 per cent and 
29 per cent, respectively, in the presence of acetylcholine (10-4 
M); there was no significant change in the incorporation of P® 
into Spot B. These inhibitions, together with the fact that the 
incorporation of P® into phosphatidic acid was only 20 per cent 
of the total incorporation of P® into the phospholipides, account 
for the observation that there was no significant increase in the 
radioactivity of the total chloroform extracts in the presence of 
acetylcholine. Preliminary studies showed that in cell-free 
preparations of guinea pig brain (14), acetylcholine stimulated 
the incorporation of P® into ether-soluble phospholipides iso- 
lated by the method of Friedkin and Lehninger (15); a large 
proportion of the unidentified material found in the chloroform 
extracts was apparently removed by this method. The quantity 
of total phospholipide phosphorus in the chloroform extracts 
was measured in several experiments and found not to be af- 
fected by acetylcholine. 
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Fic. 2. Stimulation of P*? incorporation into phosphatidic acid 
in a cytoplasmic particulate fraction of guinea pig brain in the 
presence of different concentrations of acetylcholine. The points 
which are crossed by vertical lines are the average of two values 
from separate experiments; the two ends of each vertical line 
indicate the single values from each of the two experiments. The 
experiments were carried out as described in the text. Eserine 
(10-4 m) was added with the acetylcholine. 
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TABLE [| 


Effects of acetylcholine on incorporation of P** into total phospholip. 
ides and into phosphatidic acid in various cytoplasmic fractions 





The experiment was carried out as described in the text. Eser- 
ine (10-4 mM) was added with the acetylcholine. 
Radioactivity (total c.p.m.) 
er Chloroform extract Phosphatidic acid 
Fraction a LUA 3 als Mien aaa z 
+ Acetyl- + Acetyl-| «,; 
Control chdlins Control alias ye 
| (10-4 mt) (10-4 wr) . 
‘i “ : = . 
Cytoplasmic. ... . | 12,480 | 12,800 | 1,440 | 2,120 | 47 
Cytoplasmic particu- 
late (washed) . 4,580 3,830} 839 | 1,128 | 35 
Mitochondrial. .. 2,220 | 2,010) 375 | 548 | 46 
Microsomal. ... | 440 71 
| 


1,595 | 1,650} 258 


The incorporation of P® into the phospholipides in washed 
cytoplasmic particulate fractions was considerably less than 
the incorporation of P® into the phospholipides in the whole 
cytoplasmic fraction; this suggests that a soluble component 
is necessary for maximal incorporation of P* into the phospho- 
lipides. Kennedy (16) and Marinetti et al. (17) have reported 
that the incorporation of P*-orthophosphate into the phos- 
pholipides of liver mitochondria is stimulated by the addition 
of the supernatant fraction. 

Under the conditions used in the present work, the incorpora- 
tion of P® into the phospholipides was dependent on oxidative 
phosphorylation which is generally thought to take place only in 
the mitochondria. However, the incorporation of P® into the 
phospholipides in the microsomal fraction of guinea pig brain 
homogenates was almost as great as the incorporation of P#® 
into the phospholipides of the mitochondrial fraction; these 
results may mean either that brain microsomes are capable 
of oxidative phosphorylation or that the microsomal fraction 
contained an appreciable number of mitochondria. 

In the presence of acetylcholine there was a stimulation of 
the incorporation of P® into phosphatidic acid in all of the cyto- 
plasmic preparations. Acetylcholine stimulated P® incorpora- 
tion into a washed particulate fraction as much as into the total 
cytoplasmic fraction; this indicated that the stimulation is not 
dependent on any enzymes or cofactors in the cell sap but is a 
property of some particulate component. The greatest stimula- 
tion was in the microsomal fraction. In 12 experiments the 
average stimulation in the microsomal fraction was 63 per cent 
(range, 34 to 100 per cent); in five experiments the average 
stimulation in the mitochondrial fraction was 35 per cent (range, 
13 to 60 per cent); in five experiments the ratio of the percentage 
of stimulation in the microsomal fraction to that in the mito- 
chondrial fraction of the same experiment was 2.3 (range, 1.3 
to 4.0). A typical experiment is shown in Table I. 

Effects of Atropine—Atropine (10-° m) abolished the stimu- 
latory effect of 10-4 m acetylcholine on the incorporation of P® 
into phosphatidic acid in a cytoplasmic particulate fraction 
(Table I). This concentration of atropine was previously found 
to abolish the stimulatory effects of acetylcholine on P® incor- 
poration into the phospholipides in slices of guinea pig brain 
cortex (4). However, in slices of brain cortex, 10-4 m atropine 
stimulated the incorporation of P® into the phospholipides about 
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TABLE II 


Effects of atropine on incorporation of P* into phosphatidic acid in 
cytoplasmic particulate fraction 

The experiment was carried out as described in the text. Eserine 

(10-4 m) was added with the acetylcholine. 
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Additions 
Total radioactivity of 
phosphatidic acid 
Acetylcholine Atropine 

c.p.m. 

0 0 736 
10-* mM 0 1,130 
10-* m 10-* m 636 
10-*m 10-5 m 750 
10-* m 10-* m 626 
0 10-* m 574 

0 10-5 u 657 

0 10-* m | 674 

| 
TaBLeE III 


Effect of sodium fluoride on incorporation of P* into total 
phospholipides and into phosphatidic acid in microsomal 
fraction 
The experiment was carried out as described in the text. Es- 


erine (10-4 m) was added with the acetylcholine. 





Radioactivity (total c.p.m.) 





Chloroform extract Phosphatidic acid 


Additions 





4 Acetylcho- + Acetylcho- 


Control Control 





line (10-* a) line (10-* m) 
Se eae 2,680 2,980 770 1,120 
NaF (0.012 m)....... 19,400 | 19,400 13,000 12,300 








| 





40 per cent; in cytoplasmic particulate fractions, there was 
no significant stimulation of P* incorporation into phosphatidic 
acid in the presence of 10-* m, 10-5 m, or 10-4 m atropine (Table 
If). 

Effects of Various Nucleotides and of Inositol—Neither CTP, 
GTP, UTP, ATP, DPN (all 0.00025 m to 0.0005 m) nor inositol 
(0.0028 m) caused any increase in the incorporation of P® into 
the phospholipides either in the presence or absence of acetyl- 
choline (10-* m). McMurray et al. (7) found that in a mito- 
chondrial fraction of rat brain incubated under somewhat dif- 
ferent conditions, CTP (0.00035 m) gave rise to a 3-fold increase 
in the specific activity of the hydrolysis product of phosphoinosi- 
tide. 

Effect of Sodium Fluoride—In the presence of NaF (0.012 m), 
the incorporation of P® into phosphatidic acid in the cytoplasmic 
particulate fractions was greatly increased. However, under 
these conditions, there was no stimulation by acetylcholine of 
the incorporation of P® into phosphatidic acid (Table III). 


DISCUSSION 


The major finding reported in this paper is that acetylcholine 
stimulates the incorporation of P® into phosphatidic acid in cell- 
free preparations of guinea pig cerebral hemispheres. The 
lowest concentration of acetylcholine which gives a phospho- 
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lipide effect in these preparations lies between 10-7 m and 10° m. 
This concentration is within physiological limits and therefore 
provides good evidence that the phospholipide effect is related 
to the physiological action of acetylcholine rather than to some 
pharmacological effect of high concentrations of acetylcholine. 
The inhibition of the phospholipide effect by very low concentra- 
tions of atropine is further evidence of the physiological nature 
of this effect, since atropine antagonizes the physiological actions 
of acetylcholine in a highly specific manner. The fact that high 
concentrations of acetylcholine are required to produce a maxi- 
mal phospholipide effect in slices of brain cortex (4) is almost 
certainly due to a low permeability of the slices to acetylcholine. 
Pharmacological studies in intact animals have shown that 
quaternary cholinergic agents enter the brain very little, if 
at all (see, for example, Pfeiffer and Jenney (18)), although 
in vivo this is probably due in part to the blood-brain barrier. 

Since the greatest effect was found in the microsomal fraction, 
the most likely site of action of acetylcholine would seem to be 
on a component of this fraction such as the endoplasmic reticulum 
or possibly the cell membrane. The stimulation in the mito- 
chondrial fraction is probably due to heavy contamination of 
this fraction with microsomal components. We believe that 
the activation by acetylcholine of the exchange of phosphate in 
phosphatidic acid is related to the action of this neurohormone 
at the molecular level. On the basis of other studies, the ex- 
change of phosphate in phosphatidic acid is believed to be part 
of a carrier mechanism in the transport of various molecules 
across membranes. Acetylcholine may affect a receptor site in a 
membranous component of the cell in such a way as to activate 
an enzyme system which catalyzes the exchange of phosphate 
in phosphatidic acid. 


SUMMARY 


In cytoplasmic particulate fractions of guinea pig brain 
hemispheres under conditions of oxidative phosphorylation, 
phosphatidic acid was the only known phospholipide which 
incorporated appreciable amounts of P®. Phosphatidic acid 
contained 20 per cent of the total radioactivity in the chloroform 
extracts of the lipides; the remaining radioactivity was in several 
unidentified substances. 

Acetylcholine increased the incorporation of P® into phos- 
phatidic acid. The stimulation by acetylcholine was essentially 
the same in the total cytoplasmic fraction, the washed cyto- 
plasmic particulate fraction, and the mitochondrial fraction; 
it was on average about twice as great in the microsomal frac- 
tion. The lowest effective concentration of acetylcholine lay 
between 10-7 m and 10-* m; between 10-* m and 3 x 10-5 mw 
the stimulation increased linearly with the logarithm of the 
acetylcholine concentration up to the maximal effect, which 
averaged 63 per cent in the microsomal fraction and 34 per cent 
in the mitochondrial fraction. Atropine (10-* m) abolished 
the stimulatory effect of 10-* m acetylcholine. 

The incorporation of P® into at least two unidentified lipoid 
substances was inhibited by acetylcholine. 

The incorporation of P® into phosphatidic acid was greatly 
increased in the presence of NaF (0.012 m); there was no stimula- 
tion by acetylcholine of P® incorporation into phosphatidic acid 
in the presence of NaF. 


Acknowledgment—The authors are grateful to Mrs. Gail 
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Edisbury et al. (1) showed that when vitamin A,(I) is treated 
with anhydrous ethanolic hydrogen chloride, it is dehydrated to 
yield anhydrovitamin A,(II) which exhibits bands at 350, 370, 
and 390 my and after treatment with antimony trichloride 
shows an absorption maximum at 620 my. This reaction has 
been studied in detail by Shantz et al. (2) and also by Meunier 
et al. (3). Its usefulness was recently demonstrated by Bud- 
owski and Bondi (4) who determined vitamin A, in low potency 
materials by conversion to anhydrovitamin Aj. 

Shantz (5) observed that anhydrovitamin A, has a biological 
activity of 0.4 per cent as compared to vitamin A;, and when 
fed to rats it is stored in the liver as a compound named rehy- 
drovitamin A,(III). Rehydrovitamin A, is about 20 times as 
active as anhydrovitamin A, but has only about 7 per cent of 
the activity of vitamin A). 

Shantz (6) and Cama et al. (7) found that when vitamin 
A.(IV) is treated with anhydrous ethanolic hydrogen chloride, 
it is changed to anhydrovitamin A». The ultraviolet absorp- 
tion spectrum of anhydrovitamin A: is identical with that of 
anhydrovitamin A,, but with antimony trichloride anhydro- 
vitamin A» gives an absorption maximum at 693 my. Farrar 
et al. (8, 9) showed that crystalline anhydrovitamin A» prepared 
from synthetic vitamin Az is identical in its ultraviolet absorp- 
tion and SbCl; color test characteristics with anhydrovitamin 
A» obtained from natural vitamin A». Recent studies by 
Henbest et al. (10) have shown that anhydrovitamin A, is 
4’-ethoxy-anhydrovitamin A,(V). If the dehydration of vi- 
tamin A> is carried out in methanol, then vitamin A, is con- 
verted to 4’-methoxy-anhydrovitamin A. 

In the present study, the spectroscopic characteristics and 
partition data of anhydrovitamin A, and a new compound 
named “rehydrovitamin A.(N),’’ which both occur naturally 
in the liver oil of the fresh water fish Wallago attu, are described. 
Also given are the spectroscopic properties and partition data 
of another compound named “rehydrovitamin A.” This is 
obtained from livers of rats fed pure anhydrovitamin A>» pre- 
pared from natural vitamin A¢ alcohol. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Extraction of Fish Liver Oil—The liver of the fresh water fish 
Wallago attu weighs about 200 gm. and is very rich in vitamin 
A» (11). Livers were cut into small pieces and ground with 
acid-washed sand and anhydrous sodium sulfate. The dried 
material was divided into two lots. One lot was extracted with 
light petroleum ether in the cold, and the solvent was removed 
in a vacuum without application of heat. The other lot was 
extracted with light petroleum ether by warming on a water 
bath at about 50°, and the solvent was removed under reduced 
pressure on a warm water bath. These two types of extraction 


were carried out to confirm that anhydrovitamin A, and rehy- 
drovitamin A.(N) found in the fish liver oil were not formed 
as a result of heat treatment during extraction. 

Solvents—Cyclohexane for spectroscopic use was obtained 
from The British Drug Houses, Ltd. Light petroleum ether 
(b.p. 40-60°), obtained from Burmah-Shell, was left over KMnO, 
for a few days, washed, dried over CaCls, and twice distilled 
before use. Chloroform (B.P.), was left over CaCl, and fil- 
tered before use. Benzene used was of analytical reagent qual- 
ity. Diethyl ether was left over sodium wire and before use it 
was freshly distilled over reduced iron to remove peroxides. 
Absolute ethanol was refluxed with potassium hydroxide and 
zine dust for 6 hours and twice distilled before use. 

Reagents—SbCl;, acetic anhydride, KOH, anhydrous sodium 
sulfate, NasCO;, and p-toluene-sulfonic acid were laboratory 
reagents obtained from The British Drug Houses, Ltd. 

Alumina, specially prepared for chromatography, was ob- 
tained from Merck and Company. Its adsorptive property was 
deactivated with known amounts of water (usually 5 to 10 per 
cent weight per volume) stirred in slowly under light petroleum 
ether. 


METHODS AND RESULTS 


Absorption Spectra and Antimony Trichloride Color Reaction— 
The ultraviolet absorption spectra and antimony trichloride 
color tests were carried out with a Beckman model DU spectro- 
photometer. 

Chromatography of Wallago attu Liver Oil—From 7.4 gm. of 
Wallago attu oil (Ei%s. at 350 mu = 127 in light petroleum 
ether and having a vitamin A.-vitamin A, ratio of 10:1) sterols 
were removed at —30°, and the process was repeated. The 

1%... of the oil thus treated was 173.4 and the weight was 6.2 
gm. It was then chromatographed on 200 gm. of 5 per cent 
deactivated alumina. The column was developed with light 
petroleum ether and subsequently the polarity of the eluant was 
gradually increased by addition of known amounts of diethyl 
ether. Fractions approximately 25 ml. in volume were col- 
lected and examined on the spectrophotometer for their ultra- 
violet and, in some cases, the visible spectra. SbCl; color tests 
were also carried out in a few cases. 

The absorption characteristics and the weights of the dif- 
ferent fractions in the order obtained in the quantitative chro- 
matography of 1.4304 gm. of sterol-freed Wallago attu oil are 
shown in Table I. 

On chromatography of cold extracted Wallago attu liver oil 
as described above all the substances given in Table I were 
obtained. 

Naturally Occurring Anhydrovitamin A,—The anhydrovitamin 
A» fraction (corresponding to Fraction 7, Table I), obtained 
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Fia. 1. Structural formulae of the vitamins A; and A: series of 
compounds. 


from the chromatography of 6.2 gm. of sterol-freed Wallago 
attu oil, was reduced in volume and chromatographed twice on 
10 per cent deactivated alumina. The purified material thus 
obtained was chromatographically homogeneous and its E}%,, 
at 370 my was 170 (in light petroleum ether). The SbCl; color 
test showed an absorption maximum at 693 my with £}%,,, value 
of 250. The E}%,. of the purified material could not be further 
enhanced by repeated chromatography. 

Fig. 2 gives the ultraviolet spectra of naturally occurring 
anhydrovitamin A, in different solvents. 

Partition Coefficients of Naturally Occurring Anhydrovitamin 
Az—The method used was essentially the same as described by 
Petracek and Zechmeister (12). Equal volumes of light petro- 
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leum ether and 95 per cent methanol were shaken in a separa- 
tory funnel for 15 minutes. Anhydrovitamin A» was dissolved 
in light petroleum ether which was saturated with 95 per cent 
methanol and its extinction (Z,) at 370 my was recorded. 5 ml. 
of light petroleum ether solution of anhydrovitamin A: followed 
by 5 ml. of 95 per cent methanol was then pipetted into a 10 
ml. stoppered measuring cylinder. The cylinder was slowly in- 
verted 20 times and the layers allowed to separate. The extinc- 
tion of the light petroleum ether solution (£2) was again re- 
corded. The percentage of the amount distributed in the light 
petroleum ether phase was given by E2/E; X 100. Thus it was 
noted that the distribution ratio between light petroleum ether 
and 95 per cent methanol was 28:72 for naturally occurring 
anhydrovitamin Ao. 

Naturally Occurring Rehydrovitamin A2(N)—The fraction (cor- 
responding to Fraction 9, Table I) obtained from the chroma- 
tography of 6.2 gm. of Wallago attu oil was reduced in volume 
and chromatographed over 10 per cent deactivated alumina. 
A main fraction with absorption maxima at 335, 351, and 370 
my and with SbCl; color test absorption maximum at 650 my 
was obtained with a 25 per cent ether-light petroleum ether 
mixture. This fraction was chromatographed twice over 10 
per cent deactivated alumina. The £}%,,. at 351 my of the 
purified product was 235 (light petroleum ether); SbCl; color 
test at 650 my gave an E}%,,, of 401. The Ei%n, of the material 
could not be increased by further chromatography. The ultra- 
violet spectra of this material in different solvents are shown 
in Fig. 3. 

The partition coefficient experiment on naturally occurring 
rehydrovitamin A,(N) showed that the distribution ratio be- 


TABLE I 


Spectroscopic data on fractions obtained after chromatography of Wallago attu oil (1.4304 gm.) 
on & per cent deactivated alumina column 














Solvent Fraction Maxima Oe oer Weight + Component 
mu mp gm. 
Light petroleum ether (b.p., 40-60°) 1 350, 370, 390 620 0.0094 0.053 | Anhydrovitamin A; 
2 420, 450, 478 590 0.1114 0.098 | 6-Carotene 
3 330, with inflex- | 625, 690 0.0844 2.174 | Mixture of vitamin A, 
ion at 287-290 esters and vitamin A; 
esters 
4 287, 350 693 0.2974 107.500 | Vitamin A» esters 
Ether-light petroleum ether (volume for 
volume) 
2:98 5 425, 448, 475 0.0402 8.837 | Lutein esters 
5:95 6 330 675 0.0968 16.92 
10:90 7 350, 370, 390 693 0.0328 5.23 Anhydrovitamin A: 
20:80 8 287, 350 693 0.0582 7.565 | Vitamin A: alcohol 
9 335, 351, 370 650 0.0550 2.839 | Rehydrovitamin A,(N) 
30:70 and 40:60 10 330, 350, 370; 0.0590 7.076 
main peak at 
330 
50:50 ll 425, 448, 475 0.0134 1.588 | Lutein alcohol 
Ether 12 330 0.0368 3.313 | Oxidation products 
Total weight of the fractions................. 0.8948 
Gross E}%,. at 350 my of the whole oil........ 173.4 
Gross E}%,, at 350 my of the fractions........ 163.193 




















* Expressed in terms of weight of original oil (sterol-freed). 
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Fig. 2. Absorption spectrum of anhydrovitamin A: from Wal- 
lago attu fish liver oil in light petroleum ether, @——@; ethanol, 
O——O; and cyclohexane, A——A. 


tween light petroleum ether and 95 per cent methanol was 
62:38. 

Preparation of Anhydrovitamin Az from Natural Vitamin A» 
Alcohol—To 730 mg. of very pure vitamin A, alcohol (£}%,. at 
350 mu = 1100, light petroleum ether),' 80 ml. of 0.03 n anhy- 
drous ethanolic hydrogen chloride were added. The mixture 
was left to stand at room temperature in the dark for 40 min- 
utes. The resulting greenish solution was neutralized with 
dilute alkali, extracted with light petroleum ether, washed free 
of alkali, passed through anhydrous sodium sulfate, reduced in 
volume under vacuum, and chromatographed over 10 per cent 
deactivated alumina. Two fractions having the same ultra- 
violet absorption maxima at 350, 370, and 390 my were eluted 
with light petroleum ether. The fast moving small fraction 
(23 mg.) had an absorption maximum at 620 my in the SbCl; 
color test, whereas the slow moving main fraction had an ab- 
sorption maximum at 693 my in this test. Anhydrovitamin 
A> thus obtained had an £}%,.. of 2248 (light petroleum ether) 
at 370 my? and the SbCl, color test product had an E}%,,. of 
3840 at 693 mu.* The yield of the purified product was 418 mg. 

The partition coefficient on anhydrovitamin A:, obtained as 


1 B% of pure vitamin A» alcohol (noncrystalline) at 348 
my (light petroleum ether) = 1390 (7). 

: BENZ, of crystalline anhydrovitamin A: at 370 my (ethanol) = 
2980 (6). 

3 £1%. of crystalline anhydrovitamin Az at 693 mz in SbCl; 
color test = 4400 (6). 
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described above, showed that the distribution ratio between 
light petroleum ether and 95 per cent methanol was 88:12. 

Mixed Chromatography of Anhydrovitamin A, Prepared in 
Vitro and Naturally Occurring Anhydrovitamin A:—A small 
quantity of anhydrovitamin A» prepared in vitro from natural 
vitamin A,» alcohol was mixed with anhydrovitamin A, occurring 
naturally in Wallago attu fish liver oil and chromatographed 
over 5 per cent deactivated alumina. Two components were 
eluted, one with light petroleum ether and the other with a 
mixture of 10 per cent ether in light petroleum ether. Both 
fractions exhibited the characteristic anhydrovitamin A» peaks 
at 350, 370, and 390 my in the ultraviolet and had an absorp- 
tion maximum at 693 my in the SbCl; color test. 

Reaction of Vitamins A, and Az with p-Toluene-Sulfonic 
Acid—Approximately 30 yg. of p-toluene-sulfonic acid was re- 
fluxed with 20 ml. of benzene until most of the material dis- 
solved. To this solution, 15 mg. of highly purified vitamin A» 
alcohol (E}%,, at 350 mu = 1100, light petroleum ether’) in ben- 
zene were added, and-the solution was refluxed for 30 minutes, 
cooled in ice, and poured into a cold saturated aqueous solution 
of sodium carbonate in a separatory funnel. The benzene 
layer was washed thoroughly with sodium carbonate solution 
and then 3 times with cold water and dried over anhydrous 
sodium sulfate. Benzene was removed in a vacuum, and the 
product was dissolved in light petroleum ether and examined in 
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the spectrophotometer. 
detectable. 

Under similar experimental conditions, pure vitamin A, alco- 
hol readily reacted with p-toluene-sulfonic acid to form anhy- 
drovitamin A,, with characteristic peaks at 350, 370, and 390 
mu. 

Rehydrovitamin A» Obtained from Rats Fed Pure Anhydro- 
vitamin Az—A group of 27 young rats, both male and female, 
weighing between 25 and 40 gm., was fed a vitamin A-free diet 
for a period of about 5 weeks. At this time they showed signs 
of xerophthalmia and loss of weight. They were then given 
daily doses of 0.1 ml. of an arachis oil solution containing 1 mg. 
of anhydrovitamin A» (Ej%m. at 370 mu = 2248, light petroleum 
ether) and 0.5 mg. of a-tocopherol for a period of 18 days. 
Within a few days xerophthalmia was completely cured and the 
males gained an average of 40 gm. and the females 26 gm. in 
weight after 18 days. The rats were killed and dissected on the 
19th day. The livers and kidneys were removed, ground sep- 
arately with fine sand and anhydrous sodium sulfate and ex- 
tracted with light petroleum ether. The successive light 
petroleum ether extracts from each tissue were pooled, and 
examined for their ultraviolet absorption spectra. The liver 
extract had absorption maxima at 330 and 348 mu, and an 
inflexion at 365 my, whereas the kidney extract did not show 
any specific absorption. There was, however, considerable ir- 


Anhydrovitamin A» formation was not 
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Fia. 4. Absorption spectrum of rehydrovitamin A, from rat 
livers. Rehydrovitamin A, ester in light petroleum ether, 
O——O. Rehydrovitamin A; alcohol in light petroleum ether, 
@——@, and cyclohexane, A——A. 
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relevant absorption below 300 my in the liver extract. The 
liver extract was then chromatographed over 10 per cent deac- 
tivated alumina and the column was developed with light 
petroleum ether. An ester fraction was eluted with light petro- 
leum ether. The column was extruded and the free form (re- 
hydrovitamin A» alcohol) was eluted from the middle of the 
column with diethyl ether. Both fractions had absorption 
maxima at 334, 348, and 365 my in the ultraviolet, as seen 
from Fig. 4. 

The E}%,, at 348 my was only 6.15 (light petroleum ether) 
for rehydrovitamin A» ester and 0.97 (light petroleum ether) 
for rehydrovitamin A» alcohol. SbCl; color tests showed ab- 
sorption maxima at 645 to 650 my with E}%,, of 9.25 for the 
ester, and 1.47 for the alcohol. The distribution ratios between 
light petroleum ether and 95 per cent methanol were 92:8 for 
rehydrovitamin A» ester and 32:68 for rehydrovitamin A, 
alcohol. 

Preliminary experiments showed that although the vitamin 
A-depleted rats were cured of xerophthalmia and gained in 
weight at a dosage of 0.5 mg. of anhydrovitamin A» per day, 
no material with specific absorption at 330, 350, and 370 my 
could be detected in the livers. 

Reaction of Rehydrovitamin Az Alcohol from Rat Livers with 
Anhydrous Ethanolic Hydrogen Chloride—22 mg. of rehydro- 
vitamin A, alcohol were dissolved in 5 ml. of absolute ethanol, 
treated with 10 ml. of 0.03 nN anhydrous ethanolic hydrogen 
chloride and left in the dark for 1 hour. The solution was then 
poured into water, neutralized, and extracted with light petro- 
leum ether. The light petroleum ether solution was washed 
free of alkali, passed through anhydrous sodium sulfate, and 
concentrated in a vacuum. No change was noted in the ultra- 
violet absorption spectrum. The distribution ratio between 
light petroleum ether and 95 per cent methanol for rehydrovita- 
min A: alcohol after the reaction was the same as before the reac- 
tion. 


DISCUSSION 


It is interesting to record the occurrence of a variety of sub- 
stances such as anhydrovitamin A,, 8-carotene, vitamin A, 
esters, vitamin A,» esters, lutein esters, anhydrovitamin Ao, 
vitamin Az» alcohol, rehydrovitamin A» (N), lutein alcohol, and 
oxidation products in liver oil from a single species of fresh- 
water fish (Table I). Little is known, however, of the mechanism 
whereby such substances related to vitamins A; and A>» are 
formed, or of their biological role. 

This is the first report in which anhydrovitamin A, and a 
compound analogous to rehydrovitamin A», namely rehydro- 
vitamin A.(N), have been found to occur naturally in the liver 
oil of a fresh-water fish. That these substances are initially 
present in the liver oil and are not formed as a result of heat 
treatment during extraction is shown by chromatography of 
cold extracted oil. In addition, anhydrovitamin A, is not de- 
tected in the quantitative chromatography of Ophiocephalus 
straitus oil (11) which is also very rich in vitamin Az. This 
rules out the possibility of anhydrovitamin A» formation on 
the column during the chromatography of Wallago attu oil. 
Moreover, the naturally occurring anhydrovitamin A, fraction 
was invariably detected in chromatography of Wallago attu liver 
oil for the separation of vitamin A» esters. It is therefore evi- 
dent that anhydrovitamin A>» is always found in the liver oil of 
this fish. 
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It can be seen from Table I that although the recovery from 
the chromatographic procedures is 94 per cent on the basis of 
the extinction coefficients of the fractions at 350 my (Column 
6), the recovered weight amounts to only 62.6 per cent of the 
initial weight of oil (Column 5). Thus on a weight basis, ap- 
proximately 37 per cent of the oil is adsorbed very firmly on 
the column. This material was light brown in color, and could 
not be eluted even with a polar solvent like ethanol. 

The identification of naturally occurring anhydrovitamin A» 
is based on the identity of its ultraviolet absorption spectrum 
and SbCl; color test with those of the products obtained by 
Shantz (6), Cama et al. (7), and Farrar et al. (8, 9) by dehydra- 
tion of vitamin Az alcohol with anhydrous ethanolic hydrogen 
chloride. However, the chromatographic behavior of this com- 
pound is different from that of anhydrovitamin A, obtained 
chemically from natural vitamin A» alcohol. Naturally occur- 
ring anhydrovitamin A: is eluted from a 5 per cent deactivated 
alumina column only with a mixture of 10 per cent ether-light 
petroleum ether volume for volume (Table I), whereas anhydro- 
vitamin A, prepared chemically can be easily eluted with petro- 
leum ether. This difference in the chromatographic behavior 
is confirmed by mixed chromatography of the anhydrovitamin 
A, from the two sources which were eluted in separate fractions 
from the 5 per cent deactivated alumina column. The distri- 
bution ratios between petroleum ether and 95 per cent methanol 
of naturally occurring anhydrovitamin A» and chemically pre- 
pared anhydrovitamin Az: are also different. It is possible that 
“natural” anhydrovitamin A, differs from anhydrovitamin A» 
prepared chemically by having not an ethoxy group but a dif- 
ferent substituent group in the B-ionone ring, or possibly else- 
where. In order to determine the structure of “natural” anhy- 
drovitamin Ag, as well as its nutritional effect on vitamin A-de- 
pleted rats, larger amounts of the material from fish livers will 
be required than are presently available. 

Further support for the 4’-ethoxy-anhydrovitamin A, 
structure proposed by Henbest ef al. (10) for anhydrovitamin 
Az is given by the fact that whereas anhydrovitamin Az can be 
formed by treatment of vitamin A: alcohol with ethanolic hy- 
drogen chloride, p-toluene-sulfonic acid does not react with 
vitamin A, alcohol to form the anhydro compound. 

In addition to the naturally occurring anhydrovitamin Ao, a 
compound which has ultraviolet absorption maxima at 335, 
351, and 370 my is also detected in Wallago attu fish liver oil. 
This compound has been designated rehydrovitamin A.(N) 
because of its partial resemblance to rehydrovitamin A, obtained 
from rat livers. The new compound has E}%,. of 235 at 351 
my (light petroleum ether). The absorption maximum for 
the SbCl; color test is at 650 mu with an E}%,,. of 401. 

The extinction values of naturally occurring anhydrovitamin 
A» and rehydrovitamin A.(N) could not be raised further by 
chromatography because of the initial low potency of the com- 
pounds, 

When anhydrovitamin A» (prepared by reacting natural 
vitamin A» alcohol with ethanolic hydrogen chloride) is fed to 
vitamin A-depleted rats, a compound showing maxima at 330 
and 348 my and an inflexion at 365 my is obtained from the 
livers. This has been designated rehydrovitamin A; by 
analogy with rehydrovitamin A, obtained from rats fed anhy- 
drovitamin A, (5). Chromatography of the liver extract re- 
vealed the presence of an ester and an alcohol both exhibiting 
absorption maxima at 334, 348, and 365 mu. The compounds 
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also have identical absorption maxima at 645 to 650 my in the 
SbCl, color test. 


It is of interest to note that anhydrovitamin A», which has a 
substituent group in the @-ionone ring, cured xerophthalmia 
and promoted growth in rats when fed at levels of 1 mg. and 0.5 
mg. per day. Although the anhydrovitamin A, preparation 
was relatively pure and there was appreciable growth in both 
male and female rats in 18 days, the possibility of contamination 
with either anhydrovitamin A;, vitamin A, or vitamin A, is 
not eliminated. Experiments now in progress to ascertain 
the biological potency of crystalline anhydrovitamin A», should 
reveal whether a compound with substitution in the B-ionone ring 
has growth-promoting activity. 

It should be noted that although rehydrovitamin A.(N) from 
Wallago attu fish liver oil has absorption maxima in the same 
region as rehydrovitamin A» from rat livers, both in the ul- 
traviolet spectrum as well as in the SbCl; color test, the shapes 
of the two curves in the ultraviolet spectrum are not identical 
(Figs. 3 and 4). The solvent partition data on the two types 
of rehydrovitamin Az are also different, again indicating that 
the two products are not similar. It seems probable that re- 
hydrovitamin A,(N) from fish liver oil is a derivative possessing 
the same chromophoric structure as “rehydrovitamin A,” 
from rat livers, 

Rehydrovitamin A; has an absorption maximum at 612 my 
in the SbCl; color test, similar to those of anhydrovitamin A, 
and vitamin A; (5). But the absorption maximum for the SbCl, 
color test of rehydrovitamin A.(N) from fish liver oil or rehy- 
drovitamin A, from rat livers (645 to 650 my) differs from those 
of anhydrovitamin A, and vitamin A, which have absorption 
maxima at 693 my. In analogy to rehydrovitamin A; (5), 
rehydrovitamin A, on treatment with ethanolic hydrogen chlo- 
ride did not show any change either in the ultraviolet spectrum 
or in the partition properties. 

That the new compound, rehydrovitamin A», may contain a 
hydroxy group like rehydrovitamin A, (5) is indicated by its 
chromatographic behavior, it being strongly adsorbed on the 
alumina column. Partition coefficient experiments on rehy- 
drovitamin A, ester and alcohol from rat livers also support 
the presence of a hydroxy group in rehydrovitamin A». On 
the basis of the structural formula (V, Fig. 1) proposed for 
anhydrovitamin A, by Henbest et al. (10), the structure for 
rehydrovitamin A, may well be that shown in Fig. 1 (VJ), 
with a hydroxy group in the side chain. The shift in the ul- 
traviolet absorption towards lower wave lengths for rehydro- 
vitamin A, shows that it contains one less double bond than 
anhydrovitamin A». 

There is, therefore, strong evidence that, like anhydrovitamin 
A,, anhydrovitamin A, is converted into a hydroxy compound 
rehydrovitamin A, and stored in the liver mainly as an ester, 
along with a small quantity of the free alcohol. It is significant 
that anhydrovitamin A>» is not detectable in rat livers which 
indicates a complete conversion to the rehydro form. How- 
ever, the E}%n. values of rehydrovitamin A, ester and alcohol 
from rat livers are both quite low. This is in line with the ob- 
servations of Shantz (5) on the rehydrovitamin A, obtained by 
feeding crystalline anhydrovitamin A, to vitamin A-deficient 
rats. 
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SUMMARY 


1. Naturally occurring anhydrovitamin A, from the liver oil 
of a fresh-water fish (Wallago attu) has been isolated and charac- 
terized. 

2. Rehydrovitamin A.(N) occurring in a natural form has 
also been obtained from the same fish liver oil and its ultraviolet 
spectrum, and SbCl; color test absorption maximum have been 
determined. 

3. Chromatography of Wallago attu oil extracted in the cold 
showed that anhydrovitamin A, and rehydrovitamin A.(N) 
are not formed as a result of heat treatment during extraction. 

4. Anhydrovitamin A» could be formed by treatment of 
vitamin A: alcohol with anhydrous ethanolic hydrogen chloride, 
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but not with p-toluene-sulfonic acid, thus confirming the pres- 
ence of an ethoxy group in anhydrovitamin A». 

5. Anhydrovitamin A», when fed to rats, is transformed into a 
new compound named rehydrovitamin A» in the livers. It is 
stored as an ester and alcohol in the liver. 

6. The partition data on naturally occurring anhydrovitamin 
A; and anhydrovitamin A: prepared chemically, and on naturally 
occurring rehydrovitamin A.(N) and rehydrovitamin A» ob- 
tained from rat livers have been compared. 
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It was shown previously (2) that when diethanolamine is fed 
to rats on low protein diets, the incorporation of P® into the 
liver lipides is depressed and marked changes in the phospho- 
lipide composition of the liver become apparent. It was postu- 
lated that these changes are due, in part at least, to the formation 
of unnatural phospholipides in which diethanolamine had re- 
placed its natural analogue, ethanolamine. In an attempt to 
obtain some evidence for this hypothesis, the liver phospholipides 
were hydrolyzed and the products were oxidized with alkaline 
periodate. In the livers of the rats fed DEA,’ the ratios of the 
NH; formed to the HIO, reduced and to the HCHO formed were 
lower than the corresponding ratios in the livers of the controls 
on the experimental diets, unsupplemented, or supplemented 
with EA. Since the values of these ratios are 1:2:4 for the 
oxidation of pure DEA, and 1:1:2 for the oxidation of pure EA, 
the results seemed to be in line with the assumption that rela- 
tively large amounts of DEA were present in the liver lipides 
from the rats fed this compound. 

It was also noted that there was little or no fatty infiltration 
in the livers of rats on low protein diets supplemented with 
DEA. In these livers fatty acids added in vitro are oxidized at 
at rates higher than in the livers of control rats on the nonsupple- 
mented diets (3). Recently, it was reported that in birds the 
addition of DEA or DEA derivatives to a cholesterol-rich diet 
lowers both the level of serum cholesterol and the incidence of 
atherosclerotic lesions (4, 5). 

In view of the above findings and the obvious possibility that 
DEA acts as an antimetabolite of EA and might, therefore, be 
a useful tool in the study of certain aspects of lipide metabolism, 
it became of interest to reinvestigate and extend the results ob- 
tained earlier in this laboratory. DEA has been identified in 
lipide hydrolysates by direct and specific procedures. It has 
been further demonstrated that DEA is actually present as a 
component of a phospholipide, structurally analogous to phos- 
phatidyl EA. Such evidence seemed desirable, in view of the 
recent report that liver mitochondria incorporate free choline 
into a nonphospholipide compound difficult to separate from 
phosphatidyl choline (6). For comparison, the incorporation 
in vivo of EA into liver lipides has also been studied, and the 
results are reported in this paper. 


* This work was done under Contract No. AT-40-1-1638 with 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission. Preliminary 
reports have appeared (1). 

1The abbreviations used are: DEA, diethanolamine; EA, 
ethanolamine; P-choline, phosphorylcholine; GPE, glyceryl- 
phosphorylethanolamine; DNFB, dinitrofluorobenzene. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Animals and Diets—In the experiments of longer duration, 
young male rats (average initial weight, 40 gm.) were placed on 
a low casein diet? for 7 to 10 days. DEA, 0.5 per cent, was 
added to the diet, and after an additional period of 5, 7, or 9 
days on the supplemented diet the rats were killed by decapita- 
tion. Control groups were maintained for similar periods on the 
experimental diet, unsupplemented, or supplemented with EA, 
0.5 per cent, or choline chloride, 0.5 per cent. DEA and EA 
were added in solutions neutralized with HCl. 

In the short term experiments male rats, raised on a stock 
diet to a weight between 100 and 150 gm., were injected intra- 
muscularly with a solution of DEA,* or EA; uniformly labeled 
with C“. The animals were killed after periods varying between 
45 minutes and 16 hours. In only a few of these experiments 
younger rats, maintained on Diet 57 for 10 to 15 days, were 
employed. 

Extraction, Fractionation, and Hydrolysis of Liver Lipides—In 
the long term experiments the lipides were extracted from the 
liver with alcohol and alcohol-ether and were subsequently 
purified with chloroform (10). On aliquots of the chloroform 
solution the weight of the lipides and their phosphorus (11) and 
choline (12) contents were determined. In most cases the re- 
maining portions of the chloroform extracts of the livers from 
rats of the same groups were pooled, and the phospholipides 
were separated by repeated precipitations with acetone and 
MgCl, or by adsorption on a silicic acid-celite column and elu- 
tion with methanol (13). Further fractionation of the phos- 
pholipide mixture was carried out by chromatography on, and 
gradient elution from, the same type of column, essentially as 
described by Hanahan et al. (14). 

In the experiments in which isotopes were used, the tissues 
were ground or homogenized in water, after which the lipides 
and proteins were precipitated with colloidal Fe,O; and MgSO, 
(15) and washed repeatedly by centrifugation with a solution 


2? Diet 57 was used in most of the present experiments. It 
contained casein, 8 gm.; Crisco (Proctor and Gamble), 28 gm.; cod 
liver oil, 2 gm.; dextrin, 28 gm.; sucrose, 28 gm.; salt mixture 
(U.S.P. XII), 4 gm.; Alphacel (Nutritional Biochemicals Corp.), 
2 gm.; L-cystine, 0.3 gm.; pL-threonine, 0.4 gm.; and Sulfasuxidine 
(Merck Sharp and Dohme), 1 gm. 1 ml. of a solution of B vita- 
mins (7), with Folacin omitted, was incorporated in 100 gm. 
of diet. In the remaining experiments other diets, previously de- 
scribed, were used; these were Diets 26 (8), 28, 46, and 47 (9). 

3 These materials were obtained from commercial sources on 
allocation from the United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
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Paper chromatography of water-soluble products of the 
hydrolysis of phospholipides 
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Rr Values Detection reagents 

Substance l - 

Bees | Meee Imre ee cou, (Ore 
ate ac iy arate ged Mayen sek 0.86 0.87 +t - - 
MEY iais os Macc wenaced 0.69 0.86 + - - 
MN OSs sv des cease 0.52 0.83 - + - 
RNS BAe LS as ead 0.12 0.33 + — - 
Phosphorylethanolamine..| 0 0.28 + - + 
a ee 0 0.92 = + oo 
Glycerolphosphate....... 0 0.21 | - = o 
Spee RS perararer 0.16 0.65 + - + 











*5 ml. of concentrated NH,OH + 95 ml. of ethanol 95 per cent. 
Ascending chromatograms. 

t Phenol saturated with NH3. 

t Reacts slowly with ninhydrin. 


Descending chromatograms. 


containing nonisotopic DEA or EA, and finally with water. 
The precipitates were extracted in the cold with ethanol and 
ether, and radioactivity determinations were carried out on 
aliquots of the lipide extracts, with or without further fractiona- 
tion. Control experiments showed that this method effectively 
eliminates free isotopic DEA and EA, whereas a non-negligible 
contamination by these compounds (especially isotopic DEA) 
does occur when the lipides are obtained by direct extraction of 
the tissues with alcohol and ether (16). 

Total hydrolysis of the lipides or phospholipides was carried 
out by refluxing for 3 hours with 6 N HCl in methanol. After 
evaporation at reduced pressure the residue was taken up in 
water and the water-insoluble products were removed, either 
by filtration through asbestos or by extraction with petroleum 
ether. A partial hydrolysate of the lipides was obtained by 
treatment with aqueous N NaOH at 38°, according to Schmidt 
et al. (17). In this procedure choline is quantitatively liberated 
from lecithins (18), but EA is still largely present in the form of 
water-soluble combinations, probably GPE (16). The partial 
hydrolysate was treated with Amberlite IRC-50 (H+ form) 
which removes effectively inorganic cations, EA, DEA, choline, 
and P-choline (but not GPE, phosphorylethanolamine, or serine). 
The solution was filtered, extracted with petroleum ether, and 
chromatographed on paper. 

Paper Chromatography—Whereas with several solvents DEA 
could not be separated clearly from EA, a mixture of NH; and 
ethanol allowed a satisfactory resolution on unidimensional 
chromatograms. For the detection of the spots, either ninhy- 
drin or DNFB was used.‘ Choline and P-choline were detected 
with KBil, reagent (a modified Dragendorff solution, prepared 
according to Bregoff et al. (19) and Guggenheim (20)). Organic 
P was detected with the Hanes-Isherwood reagent (21). In 
Table I the results obtained with the NH;-ethanol mixture are 
compared with those obtained with the NH;-phenol solvent 
used extensively by Dawson (22). 

Colorimetric and Isotopic Determination of DEA, EA, and 
Choline—Some attempts were made to estimate DEA and EA 
after separation by paper chromatography. The areas of the 


‘ Ninhydrin, 0.4 per cent in n-butanol saturated with water. 
DNFB, 1 per cent in absolute ethanol. 
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paper corresponding to the positions of pure DEA and EA 
(sometimes also of choline) were eluted with methanol and water, 
On the eluates, colorimetric determinations of the DNFB de. 
rivatives were carried out by a simplification of the technique 
described by Axelrod et al. (23) for the determination of EA 
and serine in lipide hydrolysates. Under our conditions, the 
specific absorption coefficients of the DNFB derivatives of DEA 
and EA at 420 my were 47.4 and 106.4, respectively. In the 
isotopic experiments the eluates of the DEA and EA areas were 
mixed with known amounts of lipides and plated directly, or the 
materials were oxidized with alkaline periodate and the HCHO 
liberated was precipitated with dimedon (24). The precipitate 
was dissolved in a chloroform solution of egg lipides, plated, and 
counted (16). Control experiments in which the colorimetric 
and radioactive procedures were carried out on mixtures of pure 
DEA and EA indicated that, although no overlapping of the 
spots was apparent on the chromatograms, a strictly quantita- 
tive separation was seldom attained. Therefore the analytical 
and isotopic values given below for DEA and EA should be 
regarded as mere approximations, with limits of error as high as 
20 per cent. 

In several of the isotopic experiments the eluate from the 
choline area was mixed with the proper weight of egg lipides, 
plated, and counted. In other experiments, after total hydroly- 
sis of the lipides, choline was precipitated with Reinecke acid, 
the precipitate was washed with a nonisotopic solution of DEA 
or EA and, after addition of lipides, it was plated and counted 
(16). It has been claimed that EA coprecipitates with choline 
reineckate (25). Control experiments in which isotopic DEA, 
or EA, was added to a lipide hydrolysate indicated that, under 
our conditions, there was some radioactive contamination by 
DEA, but none by EA. 

RESULTS 

Long Term Experiments—In the livers of rats on Diet 57 
supplemented with DEA, there was a notable increase in the 
noncholine-containing phospholipides and a decrease in the 
choline-containing fraction, this decrease being especially marked 
when the choline-containing phospholipides are expressed as 
per cent of the total. These changes, which are in complete 
agreement with those observed previously on the livers of rats 
on somewhat different diets (2, 3), were not observed when the 
diets were supplemented with EA. Choline supplementation 
of the diets caused changes in the liver phospholipides which 
were in the opposite directions. However, in the livers of rats 
receiving either DEA or choline the amounts of neutral fat 
were lower than in the livers of the rats fed the unsupplemented 
diet (Table II).® 

After paper chromatography (NH;-ethanol) of the products 
resulting from the complete hydrolysis of phospholipides, a spot 
located in the same position as that of pure DEA was present 
in the materials obtained from the livers of rats which had re- 
ceived DEA, but not in those from the livers of rats fed the 
unsupplemented diet, or the diet supplemented with either 
choline or EA. On the other hand, the spots corresponding to 
the positions of EA, choline, and serine were clearly demonstrable 
in all hydrolysates of the unfractionated phospholipides (Fig. 1). 

When the phospholipides extracted from the livers of the rats 


5 In Table II values are referred to the whole liver of a 100 gm. 
rat. The same conclusions, however, can be drawn if the values 
are expressed per 1 gm. of liver. 
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TaBLeE II 
Liver lipides of rats on Diet 57 without or with supplements (average 
values for the whole liver of a 100 gm. rat)* 
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Phospholipides 
Dietary —__— —_— “Fat'§ 
| 
euien os ii Choline-containing 
a | | % of total mg. 
None (10)..... rer 57 2.4) 4 4 1. 852 + 128 
DEA (24)...... 124|| + 3.1 ees + 2.9/25|| + 1.2 (344) + 56 
BA (7)........ 73 + 5.5| 62 + 7.4| 46 + 2.2 | 655 + 116 
Choline (14)...| 36\] + 3.0 '88|| + 8.2 /72\| + 1.8 4629+ 79 





* Figures preceded by + are the standard errors of the means. 

+ Figures in parentheses represent the number of determina- 
tions. 

t Noncholine-containing phospholipides = total phospho- 
lipides (lipide P X 25), less choline-containing phospholipides 
(choline X 6.7). 

§ “Fat” (including neutral fat, cholesterol, and other un- 
saponifiable matter) = total lipides (by weight), less total phos- 
pholipides. 

§ Significantly different from the corresponding value of the 
rats on the unsupplemented diet (p < 0.05). 

\| Significantly different from the corresponding value of the 
rats on the unsupplemented diet (p < 0.01). 
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Fics. 1 AND 2 


Fic. 1 (left). Paper chromatogram of the total hydrolysates 
of liver phospholipides. Solvent, NH:;-ethanol, ascending. 
Nonshaded spots, KBil,-positive; shaded spots, DNFB-positive. 
A, pure compounds: 1, DEA; 2, EA; 8, choline; 4, serine. B, 
lipide hydrolysate is from the livers of rats receiving Diet 57 
without supplements for 14 days. C, lipide hydrolysate is from 
the livers of rats receiving Diet 57 for 7 days, then receiving the 
same diet with added DEA for 7 more days. 

Fic. 2 (right). Paper chromatogram of the partial hydrolysates 
of liver phospholipides. Solvent, NH;-ethanol, ascending. 
Detection reagent, DNFB. Lipides were extracted from the 
livers of rats receiving Diet 57 for 9 days, then receiving the same 
diet with added DEA for 7 more days. A, pure compounds: 
1, DEA; 2, EA; 3, GPE (positive to both DNFB and the organic 
P reagent). B, partial hydrolysate treated with Amberlite IRC- 
50 (H+ form). C, partial hydrolysate treated with Amberlite 
as in B, and then refluxed with 6 n methanolic HCl for 3 hours. 
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Fig. 3. Elution of liver phospholipides from a silicic acid- 


5 10 15 25 30 


celite column. Lipides were extracted from the livers of rats 
maintained on Diet 57 for 7 days, then on the same diet supple- 
mented with DEA for 7 more days. After adsorption on the 
column the phospholipides were eluted with chloroform-methanol 
(4:1), and 5 ml. fractions collected. P was determined on each 
fraction; DEA and EA were determined on pooled samples from 
three consecutive fractions. 


fed DEA were subjected to mild alkaline hydrolysis and the 
water-soluble products were treated with the ion exchanger and 
chromatographed on paper, only one spot was visible. It re- 
acted positively to DNFB and ninhydrin, as well as to the or- 
ganic P reagent, and its position corresponded closely to that of 
a pure sample of synthetic GPE,® when run in either the NH;- 
ethanol or the NH;-phenol solvent. Moreover, when the spot 
obtained from this partial hydrolysate was eluted, and the eluate 
was further refluxed with methanolic HCI, paper chromatography 
of the resulting products showed almost complete disappearance 
of the original spot, whereas two definite spots with Ry values 
corresponding to those of DEA and EA, respectively, became 
apparent (Fig. 2). 

The phospholipides were chromatographed on a silicic acid- 
celite column and eluted with chloroform-methanol (4:1); with 
this mixture, lecithins are not eluted (14). Determinations of 
P (after incineration), and of DEA and EA (after total hydroly- 
sis) indicated that the fractions with the highest DEA content 
also have the highest contents of P and EA (Fig. 3). Subject 
to the imperfections of the methods used, the molar ratio of DEA 
to EA in the combined Fractions 13 to 15 of this experiment was 
1.3. In other experiments, similar determinations on corre- 
sponding fractions gave values for such a ratio varying between 
0.6 and 1.4. 

Short Term Experiments—In the liver lipides of rats on a stock 
diet, killed at various intervals after one intramuscular injection 
of isotopic DEA or isotopic EA, the peak of the radioactivity 
is reached between the 3rd and the 6th hour. However, at each 


6 Kindly supplied by Dr. E. Baer of the University of Toronto. 
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TaB_e III 
Incorporation of labeled DEA or EA into liver lipides 


Rats (100 to 150 gm.) on a stock diet received by intramuscular 
injection 1 ml. of a solution of C'4-labeled DEA or C"*-labeled EA 
(4 to 8uc.,8umoles). Values are counts per second in the lipide 
extract of the whole liver, expressed as per cent of the counts per 
second injected. Each value is the average of the results ob- 
tained, at the same time interval, on three to six rats. 























Hours after injection 
Isotopic compound 
inject Fr 
0.75 1.5 3 | 6 | 16 
ee 0.53 0.93 | 1.13 1.39 1.10 
Re + 6.72 18.96 | 19.18 22.65 10.90 
TaBLe IV 


Paper chromatography of the total hydrolysates of the 
liver lipides of rats fed labeled DEA or EA 


Rats A (120 gm.) and B (118 gm.) on a stock diet were treated 
by injection with 8 uc. (8 wmoles) of either C'*-labeled DEA (Rat 
A), or C'4-labeled EA (Rat B), and killed after 3 hours. Appro- 
priate amounts of the total hydrolysates of liver lipides were 
chromatographed on paper (NH;-ethanol solvent). The areas 
corresponding to the positions of DEA, EA, and choline were 
eluted and counted. Values are expressed as counts per second 
per liver. 























i Area eluted 
Rat me | j 
DEA | EA | Choline 
C.p.s. | C.p.s. c.p.s. 
A DEA 45 | 12 8 
B EA 83 | 387 209 
TABLE V 


Recoveries of C'4 in the total hydrolysates of liver lipides 
of rats fed labeled DEA or EA 

Rat A (153 gm.) and Rat B (147 gm.) on a stock diet were 
treated by injection with 8 ye. (8 wmoles) of either C'*-labeled 
DEA (Rat A), or C-labeled EA (Rat B), and killed after 6 hours. 
Radioactivity was determined on the lipide extracts before hy- 
drolysis. After total hydrolysis with methanolic HCl, counts 
were made on the dimedon derivative of HCHO, liberated by 
10, from DEA and EA, and on the reineckate of choline. 
are expressed as counts per second for the whole liver. 


Values 

















| After hydrolysis 
Rat Labeled compound Before. 
injecte hydrolysis HCHO- Choline 
dimedon reineckate 
C.p.s. C.p.s. C.p.s. 
A DEA 118 79 26 
B EA 2662 1957 775 











time interval a much lower percentage of isotopic DEA than of 


EA is incorporated into the lipides (Table III).”_ In rats receiv- 


7 In a few experiments in which younger rats on Diet 57 were 
used, the differences between the amounts of the two compounds 
recovered in the lipide extracts were somewhat smaller. For 
instance, in one of such experiments, the liver lipides of rats 
killed 6 hours after one dose of isotopic DEA or EA contained 1.0, 
or 7.2 per cent, respectively, of the counts injected. 
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ing labeled DEA or labeled EA determinations of the radioac. 
tivity on the fractions obtained by adsorption on a silicic acid 
column and subsequent elution with chloroform-methanol 
(4:1), gave distribution curves which paralleled closely the 
curves of the contents of DEA and EA, and which therefore 
resembled the curves reproduced in Fig. 3. 

When the lipides obtained from rats that had been treated 
with injections of isotopic DEA or isotopic EA were hydrolyzed 
with methanolic HCl, and the products were chromatographed 
on paper, most of the radioactivity was present in the area cor- 
responding to DEA or to EA, respectively (Table IV). On the 
other hand, when the phospholipides were submitted to partial 
hydrolysis, treated with Amberlite IRC-50 (H+ form), and 
chromatographed on paper, practically all of the radioactivity 
was found in the area corresponding to the position of pure GPE, 
This was observed consistently, whether or not the animal had 
received labeled DEA or labeled EA. After subsequent hy- 
drolysis with HCl in methanol, and paper chromatography of 
this total hydrolysate, the radioactivity was concentrated in 
the upper region of the ascending chromatograms, corresponding 
to the positions of free DEA or free EA. 

In the experiment presented in Table IV the presence of 
relatively small amounts of radioactivity in the EA and choline 
areas after injection of DEA, or in the DEA area after injection 
of EA, is possibly due to “streaking,” or incomplete separation 
of contiguous spots on the paper. However, in the rat which 
had received labeled EA, as much as one-third of the counts 
recovered was in the choline area. Similar findings were ob- 
tained in other experiments in which choline was isolated from 
the lipide hydrolysate as the reineckate. The results of one 
such type of experiment are recorded in Table V. In the rat 
fed labeled EA, all of the radioactivity originally present in the 
lipide extract was recovered after total hydrolysis, either in the 
HCHO liberated by periodate or in the Reinecke acid precipitate, 
the latter fraction containing almost one-third of the total radio- 
activity. Our results therefore further support the concept 
of a rapid conversion of EA into choline (26, 27). On the other 
hand, because of the possibility of a radioactive contamination 
by DEA, the significance of the activity determined on the 
Reinecke acid precipitate of the rat fed labeled DEA remains 
doubtful. 


DISCUSSION 


In the livers of rats fed DEA, this substance is present in a 
compound exhibiting solubility and chromatographic properties 
similar to those of natural phospholipides, especially phosphatidyl 
EA. More definite evidence for the formation of a phospho- 
lipide structurally analogous to phosphatidyl EA is supplied 
by the finding that, after mild hydrolysis, a product is obtained 
which behaves chromatographically as does GPE, and which, 
on further hydrolysis, yields free DEA. It seems, therefore, 
that DEA can be used for the synthesis of unnatural “cephalins,” 
just as several analogues of choline (arsenocholine (28), triethyl- 
choline (29), thiocholine (30), or diethylmethylcholine (31)) 
have been shown to be incorporated into lecithin-like compounds. 

When a single dose of DEA is administered, the incorporation 
of the compound into the liver phospholipides is less extensive 
than that of the natural analogue. However, after several days 
of feeding DEA, the DEA-containing phospholipides represent 
a considerable portion of the liver lipides. It seems possible 
that such atypical phospholipides are metabolized at a rate 
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slower than that of phosphatidyl EA and therefore accumulate 
in the liver. 


SUMMARY 


Evidence for the incorporation in vivo of an analogue of etha- 
nolamine, diethanolamine (DEA) into liver phospholipides has 
been obtained by paper chromatography and by isotopic tech- 
niques applied to the total and partial hydrolysates of the lipides. 
The DEA-containing compound is precipitated by acetone + 
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MgCl., and accompanies phosphatidyl ethanolamine in the 
processes of adsorption on, and gradient elution from, a silicic 
acid column. By mild hydrolysis a product is obtained which, 
on paper chromatography, behaves as glycerylphosphoryletha- 
nolamine, and which, on further hydrolysis, yields free DEA. 
After feeding of DEA for several days, DEA-containing phos- 
pholipides accumulate in the liver. 


Acknowledgments—The authors are indebted to N. Williams 
and K. King for valuable technical assistance. 
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The term chylomicron was introduced by Gage in 1920 (1) 
to refer to particles, mostly 0.5 to 1 yw in diameter and visible 
with the high power, dark-field microscope, found in the intestinal 
lacteals and plasma during the absorption of fats. A detailed 
report on the nature of these particles was published by Gage 
and Fish in 1924 (2). Chylomicrons, as defined above, have 
not as yet been isolated in pure form. It is now clear, from the 
work of a number of investigators, that absorbed long chain 
fatty acids and cholesterol are transported in lymph primarily 
in a very low density lipoprotein fraction which includes these 
chylomicrons (3, 4). Several reports dealing with the chemical 
composition of this fraction have appeared (5-10). 

The present report provides information on the composition 
of the chylomicron-containing, very low density fraction, as 
well as of the other lipide-carrying fractions of lymph of the dog. 
Five fractions were separated from lymph ultracentrifugally 
by combining two procedures. One of the procedures, developed 
by Lindgren and reported by Pierce (11), permitted separation 
of lipoproteins of extremely low density (less than 1.006); 
the other, described elsewhere, separation of four lipoprotein 
fractions from serum (12). Since the lipides contained in these 
five lipoprotein fractions accounted for the total lipide carried 
in lymph, we were able to obtain a relatively complete picture 
of the changes induced in the concentration and composition 
of all lipide-bearing fractions of lymph during fat and cholesterol 
absorption in the dog. The changes in serum lipoproteins during 
fat absorption were also studied. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Treatment of Dogs 


For at least 1 month before they were used, female dogs were 
fed daily a mixture containing 25 gm. of lean horse meat per kg. 
of body weight, 10 gm. of sucrose, 1 vitamin tablet (13), 1 salt 
tablet (13), and a few grams of bone ash. 

Serum Studies—On the day of the experiment blood was 
removed at 9:00 a.m., when the dog was in the postabsorptive 
state. The animal was then fed either (a) the meat-sucrose diet 
described above, or (b) a fat-containing meal consisting of 100 
gm. of lean horse meat, 100 ml. of corn oil, and the vitamins, 
salts, and bone ash, or (c) a fat-cholesterol meal consisting of 
100 gm. of lean horse meat, 100 ml. of corn oil, 3 gm. of choles- 
terol, and the vitamins, salts, and bone ash. 


* Aided by grants from the United States Public Health 
Service and the Life Insurance Medical Research Fund. 


Lymph Studies—Cannulation of the thoracic duct was carried 
out under local procaine anesthesia. The cannula was inserted 
into the thoracic duct where it joins the left jugulo-subclavian 
angle. (The cannula was No. 22 Transflex tubing coated 
with silicone.) The lymph was collected in glass vials and al- 
lowed to clot at room temperature. An applicator stick was 
then inserted into the center of the clot and rotated while pressed 
against the sides of the container. In this manner all fibrin 
was removed from the clot with little loss of fluid volume. After 
the lymph sample from the fasting dog was taken, the animal 
was released from the operating table and was fed either the fat 
or the fat-cholesterol meal. The dog was free to walk around 
the room until the lymph became visibly milky, at which point 
the animal was placed on a table for collection of lymph. 

When lymph contains large concentrations of Fraction Al-1 
(see below), this fraction tends to pack into semisolid masses 
at the top of the rotor tubes during centrifugation. To avoid 
this complication low levels of dietary fat and cholesterol were 
used. Hence in the lymph studies the fat meal consisted of 150 
ml. of cream (20 per cent fat), and the fat-cholesterol meal con- 
sisted of 30 ml. of corn oil, 0.5 gm. of cholesterol, 4 gm. of casein, 
and a few grams of bone ash. 


Preparation of Lipoprotein Fractions 


Blood serum was separated into four lipoprotein fractions 
(A, B, C, and D) by the density-flotation procedure described 
previously (12). The densities of the media used in the separa- 
tion of serum and lymph lipoproteins are given in Table I. Only 
Fraction A of lymph responded to lipide feeding. Since this 
fraction is heterogeneous, it was further separated, as described 
below, into 3 subfractions (Al-1, Al-2, and A2). 

A sample (1 to 2 ml.) of defibrinated lymph was transferred 
to a rotor tube and diluted to 9 ml. with 1.1 per cent NaCl. 
The mixture was then centrifuged for 24 hours at 30,000 r.p.m. 
The top turbid layer in the tube was Fraction Al (8,20 and 
higher). 

Approximately 1 ml. of the top layer containing Fraction Al 
was transferred to another rotor tube, overlayed with 1.1 per 
cent NaCl to the 9 ml. level, and separated into two subfractions 
by Lindgren’s method as reported by Pierce (11). The tube 
was centrifuged for 30 minutes at 15,000 r.p.m. The top milky 
layer, Fraction Al-1, containing molecules of S,10°-10° (Table 
I) was removed. The lower layer in the rotor tube (approxi- 
mately 7.5 ml.) was made up to 9 ml. with 1.1 per cent NaCl, 
and the mixture was centrifuged for 1 hour at 30,000 r.p.m. 
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TABLE I 
Nomenclature of lipoprotein fractions of serum and lymph 











bay aa for eee < fraction | Gofman’s classification (14) 
pi Af 8,0 and higher 
[)!.006 Alt $,20 and higher 
[?.006 Al-17 $,10*-10°§ 

D1-006 Al-2t S,20-1000§ 
Di0o8 A2t | $,0-20 
Di.oea Bt | 1.075 
Dit07 Ct | 1.145 
Di.22 D | 











* The superscript figure represents the highest density medium 
used for separation of the fraction, and all lipoproteins in this 
fraction have densities less than the value of the superscript. 
The subscript figure represents the lowest density medium used 
in preparing the fraction, and all lipoproteins in this fraction have 
densities greater than the value of the subscript. 

+ These are the low density lipoproteins (14). Chylomicrons 
as defined by Gage and Fish are a part of Fraction Al-1. 

t These are the high density lipoproteins (15). The figures in 
the next column represent their approximate hydrated densities. 

§ These ranges were calculated from migration rates in the 
preparative angle ultracentrifuge, ideal flotation being assumed. 
The ranges are approximations. The conversion of these rates 
at a density of 1.006 to S; rates at a density of 1.063 involves an 
estimation of the hydrated densities of these very large lipopro- 
teins in the lipomicron and chylomicron classes. We are indebted 
to F. T. Lindgren of the Donner Laboratory for these calcula- 
tions. 


The top turbid layer, removed after centrifugation, was Frac- 
tion Al-2, representing molecules of 5,20-1000. 

The bottom layer in the original rotor tube (after removal of 
Fraction Al) was then separated into Fractions A2, B, C, and D. 
The density of this bottom layer was first adjusted to 1.107 
by adding 1.35 gm. of solid KBr and increasing the volume of 
the layer to 9 ml. with 1.1 per cent NaCl. The tube was 
capped, and the contents were mixed by inversion until the solid 
KBr dissolved. The mixture was centrifuged for 20 hours at 
30,000 r.p.m. The top layer then contained Fractions A2 and B, 
whereas the bottom layer consisted of Fractions C and D. The 
top layer was transferred to another rotor tube and separated 
into Fractions A2 and B by the same method used for separating 
serum Fractions A and B (12). Fraction A2 represented mole- 
cules of 8,0-20. The bottom layer was separated into Frac- 
tions C and D as described previously (12). 


Protein and Lipide Analyses 


The methods for extraction and analysis of the lipoprotein 
fractions have been described elsewhere (16). 


RESULTS 


Serum Lipoproteins of Dogs Fed Various Meals 


Table II shows the concentration of protein and lipides found 
in four serum lipoprotein fractions before and after the ingestion 
of the various meals. Ingestion of each test meal increased 
the amounts of lipoprotein Fraction A and, to a lesser extent, 
those of Fraction B. Essentially no changes were observed in 
the amounts of Fractions C and D. The increase in Fraction A 
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was accounted for by triglycerides, whereas that in Fraction B 
resulted from slight increases in other consitutuents as well as 
in triglycerides. The ratio of free cholesterol to cholesterol 
esters was unaffected in all fractions, even when large amounts 
of cholesterol were ingested. 


Lymph Lipoproteins of Dogs Fed Cream Alone 
or Corn Oil Plus Cholesterol 


Lymph was separated into five lipoprotein fractions and a 
sixth residual fraction that contained a small amount of lipide 
and all of the lipide-free proteins. No significant changes were 
observed in the concentrations of Fractions A2, B, and C (Table 
III) after the ingestion of either the fat or the fat-cholesterol 
meal. Significant changes did occur in Fractions Al-1 and Al-2; 
90 per cent of the increased amounts of lipides that appeared in 
lymph as a result of the fat meals was found in Fraction Al-1. 
Additional information on this point has been provided by Fein- 
berg (unpublished observations made in this laboratory) who 
observed that, in dogs fed palmitic acid-1-C™, 99 per cent of 
the absorbed C™ was in lymph Fraction Al (8,20 and higher; 
see Table I). 

The composition of the five lymph fractions before and after 
the dogs had been fed cream or fat and cholesterol is shown 
in Table IV. 

The percentage composition of the two lipoprotein fractions 
(Al-1 and Al-2) which carry most of the absorbed lipides in 
lymph is shown in Table V. Triglycerides constitute the 
largest component of these two lipoproteins, and the percentages 
of triglycerides increased during the absorption of cream and the 
corn oil-cholesterol meal. The percentages of constituents other 
than triglycerides decreased after both meals. This change 
in percentag e composition is not, of course, the result of a 
decrease in the actual quantity of these other components (see 
Table IV) but is, rather, a result of the disproportionate increase 
in triglyceride content. 

In spite of the low percentage of cholesterol in Fraction Al-1 
at the 5th hour (last column of Table V), the concentration of 
this fraction (see Table IV) was so elevated that it carried 149 
mg. of cholesterol esters per 100 ml. of lymph. Thus, practically 
all of the absorbed cholesterol in the lymph was carried in Frac- 
tion Al-1. 


DISCUSSION 


It is shown here that, in the dog, lymph Fraction Al-1 contains 
1 to 2 per cent of protein. Similar results have been obtained 
by other investigators. Thus, Laurell (8) found an average of 2 
per cent of protein in a fraction of rat lymph isolated by precipi- 
tation with toluidine blue. Bragdon et al. (17) isolated from 
human serum a fraction comparable with our Al-1 and found 
that it contained from 2 to 3 per cent of protein. Havel and 
Frederickson (10) reported a protein content of 2.2 to 2.5 per 
cent for this same fraction in dog lymph. According to Weld 
(18), excessive washing may disrupt chylomicrons, but it was 
our experience that mild washing failed to change the composition 
of lymph Fraction Al-1. 

Lindgren et al. (14, 19) have shown that the low density, 
lipide-rich fraction of serum and lymph is composed of lipo- 
proteins which vary greatly in size and that only the very largest 
of these lipoproteins (perhaps those in classes of 8,1000 and 
above) correspond to the dark-field-visible chylomicrons de- 
scribed by Gage and Fish (2). The latter have shown that the 
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TasB_e IT 
Concentration of protein and lipides in serum lipoproteins of normal dogs in postabsorptive state and after lipide ingestion 
All values are expressed as milligrams of constituent found in lipoprotein fraction per 100 ml. of serum. The postabsorptive sam. 


ple of blood was taken at 9:00 a.m., exactly 24 hours after the dog received its previous meal. 


The postprandial blood sample wag 


taken exactly 4 hours after the ingestion of the meal specified in Column 3. 






































Lipoprotein fraction 
Lipoprotein constituent Dog No. Meal A B | Cc D 
Post- Post- Post- Post- | Post- Post- Post- Post- 
absorptive | prandial | absorptive | prandial | absorptive | prandial | absorptive | prandial 
mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. 
Protein 1 Meat-sucrose 23 27 38 57 | 415 405 ° . 
2 Fat 15 15 37 61 | 373 335 ° * 
3 Fat 26 27 29 22 | 350 303 i * 
4 Fat-cholesterol 40 49 21 30 | 510 555 . > 
5 Fat-cholesterol 57 79 23 19 374 324 ° . 
Phospholipide 1 Meat-sucrose 16 24 37 65 202 222 18 18 
2 Fat 13 18 40 69 220 241 18 27 
3 Fat 21 31 21 36 180 186 18 18 
4 Fat-cholesterol 40 34 27 30 | 176 199 26 25 
5 Fat-cholesterol 50 80 35 39 103 114 20 24 
Free cholesterol 1 Meat-sucrose 7 8 7 13 23 23 2t 2t 
2 Fat 5 6 7 12 23 26 2t 2t 
3 Fat 9 11 5 5 20 17 2t 2t 
4 Fat-cholesterol 12 11 10 y. | 27 32 2t 2t 
5 Fat-cholesterol 17 18 17 17 | 18 18 2t 2t 
Cholesterol esters 1 Meat sucrose 10 12 24 34 | 125 118 t Tt 
2 Fat 7 7 19 23 | 123 | 99 t t 
3 Fat 11 12 9 13 | 98 | 88 Pott 
4 Fat-cholesterol 23 23 37 57 | 183 | 162 ae 
5 Fat-cholesterol 33 37 49 60 | 100 | 97 t t 
Triglycerides 1 Meat-sucrose 30 55 7 22 | 41 26 t t 
2 Fat 23 77 12 27 | 47 58 t t 
3 Fat 41 194 6 12 | 29 | 44 T T 
4 Fat-cholesterol 58 83 36 24 OC 16 0 t Tt 
5 Fat-cholesterol 80 106 26 a | 22 15 Tt T 
Total lipoprotein frac- 1 Meat-sucrose 86 126 113 191 | 806 794 ” . 
tiont 2 Fat | 64 123 115 192 | 786 759 * . 
3 Fat | 108 275 70 88 | 677 638 e : 
4 Fat-cholesterol | 173 200 131 158 912 948 * . 
5 Fat-cholesterol 246 320 150 172 | * 617 568 . ° 














teins. 


* Values for these components cannot be reported since Fraction D contains the serum albumin and globulins in addition to lipopro- 


t The concentrations of these components were too low to measure. The values for free cholesterol in Fraction D are actually for 


total cholesterol. 
t Values represent the sum of the individual constituents. 


average size of lymph chylomicrons increases, during absorption, 
from between 0.5 and 1.0 uw to approximately 1.5 uw at the peak 
of absorption (3 to 5 hours). In the light of modern work on 
lipoproteins, this increase in size of chylomicrons represents a 
shift from lipoprotein classes of lower S; rates in the early phase of 
absorption to those of higher S; rates at the peak of absorption. 
Since the percentage of protein in Fraction Al-1 decreased be- 
tween the 2nd and 5th hour after ingestion of the fat-cholesterol 
meal (Table V), it seems that any distribution shift toward larger 
lipoproteins involves an increase in the percentage of lipide per 


total mass. This relationship between size and lipide content 
is in accord with the structure of lipoprotein classes higher than 
8,20 proposed by Lindgren et al. (19). Even though the per- 
centage of protein in the S,10*-10* classes (Al-1) of lymph 
decreases during absorption, it should be noted that the actual 
concentration of protein (i.e. milligrams of protein in Fraction 
Al-1 per 100 ml. of lymph) is 3 to 6 times that observed in the 
postabsorptive state (Table IV). This increase in concentra- 
tion of protein indicates a protein involvement in lipide transport. 

Despite the fact that most of the absorbed fat is transported 
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TaBLeE III 
Concentration of five lipoproteins isolated from lymph of dogs before 
and after feeding cream or corn oil and cholesterol 
All values are expressed as milligrams of lipoprotein in a frac- 
tion per 100 ml. of lymph. The values are the sums of the con- 
stituents given in Table IV. 
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TABLE V 
Per cent composition of two lymph lipoprotein fractions, Al-1 and 
A1-2, before and after cream or corn oil plus cholesterol meals 
Calculated from the values in Tables III and IV. The sum of 


the lipoprotein constituents is taken as 100 in calculating the 
percentages of composition. 














Dog 1* Dog 2t 
Lipoproteins Postprandial 
Postabsorp- | Postprandial | Postabsorp- 
tive 1-2 hrs. tive 
1-2 hrs. 4-5 hrs. 

mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. 
Ai-1...... 94 1546 272 1889 5071 
| Eee 55 218 164 169 384 
ee 9 10 14 13 12 
ee ll 12 19 23 20 
BE ina bien a 128 117 205 229 221 




















* Cream diet. 
+ Corn oil plus cholesterol diet. 


TaBLeE IV 
Composition of five lipoprotein fractions isolated from lymph of 
dogs before and after either cream or corn oil plus cholesterol 
All values are expressed as milligrams of constituent found in 
lipoprotein fraction per 100 ml. of lymph. 


























| Lipoprotein fraction 
> ~ Constituent | ata | At-2! a2 | 
| (Sy108%- |(S720-| (Sy0-| B Cc 
| 108) | 1000) | 20) | 
mg. mg. mg mg mg 
Dog 1* 
Before meal | Protein 4 41/1.5|3.5]| 76 
Phospholipide 10 7|0.5| 2.5) 32 
Free cholesterol 3 3 | 0.5 | 0.5 3 
Cholesterol ester 4 3/1.0/1.5]| 17 
Triglyceride | 73 | 38) 5.5 | 2.5 0 
1 to 2 hrs. | Protein | 25 9/2.5|3.5] 64 
after Phospholipide 91; 15|2.0/3.0| 34 
meal Free cholesterol 12 2/| 0.5 | 0.5 2 
Cholesterol ester 9 2/;1.0/0.5] 16 
Triglyceride 1409 | 190 | 3.5 | 4.0 0 
Dog 2¢ | 
Before meal | Protein 9] 11] 3.5 | 3.0 | 107 
Phospholipide 27} 23/3.0| 5.0} 48 
Free cholesterol 6 3 | 1.0] 1.0 4 
Cholesterol ester 12 9/2.0|6.0| 46 
Triglyceride 218 | 118 | 4.5 | 4.0 0 
1 to 2 hrs. | Protein 33 | 15 | 5.0 | 5.0 | 105 
after Phospholipide 112 | 20|3.0/7.0| 87 
meal Free cholesterol 13 2/0.5 | 1.0 4 
Cholesterol ester 57 5|1.5|5.0| 438 
Triglyceride 1674 | 127 | 3.0 | 5.0} 20 
4 to 5 hrs. | Protein | 57 | 23 | 4.0 | 4.5 | 124 
after Phospholipide | 283} 33/1.0/5.0| 55 
meal Free cholesterol | 19 4/\0.5)| 1.0 3 
Cholesterol ester | 149 | 11) 0.5 | 3.0) 39 
Triglyceride | 4563 | 313 | 6.0/6.0) 0 

















* Fed cream alone. 
t Fed corn oil plus cholesterol. 
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Dog 2t 

Li . Li . | | . 
iy cmabibnant | Poot | | Past nt 

|sheorp-| Fed | som] a- | 4 

| tive |2 hrs. |S hrs 
| % 1%) % | % “ 
Al-1 (S,10* | Protein | 4.0) 1.6 | 3.5) 1.8) 1.1 
105) Phospholipide 10.0 | 6.0 |10.0 | 6.0 5.5 
Free cholesterol | 3.0 | 0.8 | 2.0 | 0.7 | 0.4 
Cholesterol ester 4.0 | 0.6 | 4.5 | 3.0 | 3.0 
Triglyceride 78.0 |91.0 |80.0 |88.5 (90.0 
Al-2 (S,20-| Protein | 7.3 | 4.0] 6.7 | 9.0 | 6.0 
1000) Phospholipide —_| 12.7 | 7.0 |14.0 112.0 | 8.5 
Free cholesterol §.5 | 1.0] 1.8} 1.0 1.0 
Cholesterol ester 5.5 | 1.0 | 5.5 | 3.0 | 3.0 
Triglyceride | 69.0 |87.0 \72.0 |75.0 81.5 





* Fed cream alone. 
t Fed corn oil plus cholesterol. 


in lymph in the 8,20 and higher classes of lipoproteins, only a 
very small increase was detected in the low density lipoproteins 
in serum during active fat absorption. This indicates that the 
very low density lipoprotein complexes are rapidly utilized after 
reaching the blood stream. Similar observations have been 
reported by other investigators (10, 20). 

In dogs we observed an increase in serum Fraction B 4 hours 
after ingestion of a fat meal. Havel (4) found an increase in 
his Fraction IV (the sum of our Fractions B and C) in man after 
high fat meals. In Havel’s experiments the increase in the 
total mass of the high density lipoprotein fraction was due 
largely to an increase in phospholipides, with lesser increases 
in cholesterol and protein. In our Fraction B, however, all con- 
stituents were elevated. 


SUMMARY 


1. Serum and thoracic duct lymph were obtained from dogs 
before and after the feeding of diets containing fat or fat and 
cholesterol. Serum and lymph lipoproteins were separated by 
the ultracentrifugal, density-flotation procedure into four or five 
fractions, and each was analyzed for protein, triglycerides, free 
and ester cholesterol, and phospholipides. In the case of lymph, 
the lipoprotein fractions were designated as follows: Al-l, 
those of S,10*-105; A1-2, S,20-1000; A2, S,0-20; and B and C, 
usually referred to as the high density lipoproteins. In the case 
of serum, the low density lipoproteins were isolated as a single 
fraction designated as A; B and C were the same as those of 
lymph; the ultracentrifugal residue was referred to as D. 

2. When dogs were fed a meal containing corn oil or corn oil 
plus cholesterol, an increase in the amounts of A and, to a lesser 
extent, in the amounts of B, was observed in serum. No es- 
sential changes were found in Fractions C and D. 

3. The following lymph changes were observed after the ani- 
mals were fed cream or the meal containing corn oil and choles- 
terol. The lowest density fractions, Al-1 and A1l-2, were in- 
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creased, but 90 per cent of the increased amounts of lipides 
that appeared in lymph as a result of the fat meals was found in 
Fraction Al-1. The concentrations of Fractions A2, B, and C 
remained unchanged. 

4. 5 hours after the ingestion of a corn oil-cholesterol meal, 
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the percentage composition of Fraction Al-1 (chylomicron. 
containing fraction) was: protein, 1.1; phospholipides, 5.5; 
free cholesterol, 0.4; cholesterol esters, 3.0; and triglycerides, 90, 
In spite of the low concentration of cholesterol in Fraction A1-1, 
practically all of absorbed cholesterol is carried in this fraction, 
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On the Mechanism of Dehydrogenation of 
Fatty Acyl Derivatives of Coenzyme A 


VI. ISOLATION AND PROPERTIES OF STABLE ENZYME-SUBSTRATE COMPLEXES 


EvizABETH P. STEYN-PARVE* AND HELMUT BEINERT 


Institute for Enzyme Research, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


(Received for publication, May 12, 1958) 


Complexes of enzymes with their substrates play an important 
role in considerations of enzymatic action. The evidence for 
the existence of such complexes is mostly indirect. Only recently 
has modern instrumentation made it possible to obtain direct 
evidence of enzyme-substrate complexes in a few selected cases 
(1, 2). Those instances in which enzyme-substrate complexes 
could be actually isolated are very few. Except for the acyl 
enzyme complex of triose phosphate dehydrogenase (3) only 
enzyme complexes of macromolecular substrates have been 
isolated, such as lipoprotein-lipoprotein lipase (4), egg albumin- 
pepsin (5) and ribonucleic acid-ribonuclease (6). The unusual 
properties of three flavoproteins from pig liver, the acyl de- 
hydrogenases! (8, 9), have now made it possible to isolate and 
study the substrate-complexes of these enzymes. The interest- 
ing observation had been reported previously that these enzymes 
are stabilized at an intermediate oxidation state in the presence 
of no more than stoichiometric amounts of substrate (8, 9). It 
was this observation which directed our attention to the un- 
usually strong binding of substrate to the acyl dehydrogenases. 
The strength of binding in this case approaches that of an 
enzyme-coenzyme bond, and it is relevant to point out that the 
substrates do in fact contain a coenzyme moiety. No measur- 
able dissociation of these complexes occurs, and the bound CoA 
derivatives do not show the behavior of the free compounds. 
Each one of the three acyl dehydrogenases forms these “non- 
dissociable” complexes only with substrates of optimal carbon 
chain length which have also shown the highest affinity for the 
respective enzyme in kinetic studies. These substrates are 
always bound at a constant ratio to flavin or protein. There is 
no way of releasing the bound substrate molecules from the 
intact enzyme except by displacement with additional sub- 
strate. This displacement occurs at a sufficient velocity so that 
the isolated complexes may be considered as true intermediates 
in the over-all enzymatic reaction. 

In the studies which form the subject of this communication 
direct evidence for the substrate-binding to the acyl dehy- 
drogenases was obtained, and observations on the stability, 
specificity, stoichiometry and turnover of these complexes are 
reported. 


* Permanent address: University of Utrecht, Laboratory for 
Physiological Chemistry, Vondellaan 24a, Utrecht, The Nether- 
lands. 

1 The nomenclature used for the enzymes of fatty acid metabo- 
lism is that recommended in reference (7). 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Materials and Methods—The enzymes and substrates used 
were prepared as described previously (9-11). All preparations 
of the acyl dehydrogenases had undergone repeated electro- 
phoretic purification on starch columns and were free of the 
related enzymes of different chain-length specificity and of 
ETF? The green form of butyryl dehydrogenase was converted 
into the yellow form by dithionite treatment as described in 
Paper VII of this series (12). Since the green form shows some 
peculiarities with respect to substrate binding, only the yellow 
form was used in the work presented in this paper. Observa- 
tions on the binding of substrate by G will be reported in the 
accompanying paper (12). 

Two types of labeled substrates were prepared containing 
either P® in the CoA moiety or C™ in the carboxyl carbon of the 
acyl residue. These were prepared enzymatically from the 
labeled free acids or from P®-labeled CoA. The labeled acids 
were obtained commercially. The enzymatic reaction mixtures 
in which the carboxyl-labeled derivatives had been prepared 
were acidified with perchloric acid to pH 2 and were extracted 5 
times with an excess of ether to remove free labeled acid. The 
CoA derivatives were then extracted with phenol-benzy] alcohol. 

Labeled CoA was prepared by enzymatic phosphorylation of 
dephospho-CoA by ATP® (14). A preparation of pure de- 
phospho-CoA was kindly provided by Dr. F. Lynen. Uni- 
formly labeled ATP® was purchased from Schwarz Laboratories, 
Inc. 

The CoA derivatives were purified by descending paper 
chromatography on Whatman paper No. 3MM or No. 17 
washed in Versene (disodium salt of ethylenediaminetetraacetic 
acid, Dow Chemical Co.) in ethanol-acetate (70 ml. ethanol and 
60 ml. 0.1 m sodium acetate of pH 4.5) (15) for about 18 hours 
at 2°. The P*-labeled substrate was chromatographed in the 
pyridine-isopropanol-water system (1:1:1) (15). In both 
systems a complete separation of free CoA, free acid, and CoA 
derivative was obtained, as judged from measurements of C™ 
and P® radioactivities and from the localization of the quenching 


2 The abbreviations used are: C2, Cy, Cs, and Ci¢, acyl deriva- 
tives of CoA of the corresponding number of carbons in the acyl 
residue; * indicates C label in carboxyl group; Y, yellow acyl 
dehydrogenase (C,-Cis) (10); Y’, yellow acyl dehydrogenase 
(Ce-Cis) (11); G, green acyl dehydrogenase (C,-Cs); DG, yellow 
form of G (12); ETF, electron transferring flavoprotein (13) (all 
enzymes from pig liver). 
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bands under ultraviolet light. A separation of CoA derivatives 
of different carbon chain length such as Cy and Cs cannot be 
expected. As observed by others (15), any individual acyl 
derivative of CoA always formed two distinct zones on paper 
which contained about equal amounts of material. No obvious 
difference between the material in these zones could be detected. 
The material of both zones served equally well as substrate for 
the acyl dehydrogenases. Inasmuch as enzymatic acylation of 
dephospho-CoA is slower and less complete than that of CoA? 
and since commercial CoA does not appear to contain ap- 
proximately equal amounts of CoA and dephospho-CoA (16), it 
is unlikely that one of the bands represents dephospho-CoA. 
This was also confirmed by the specific activities of the P*- 
labeled substrates contained in the two bands. Of the C™- 
labeled substrates only the material in the band farther away 
from the solvent front was used in order to minimize contamina- 
tion with traces of free labeled acid. The free acid migrates 
with the solvent front. When the substrate was labeled with 
P®, the band near the solvent front was used since contamination 
with free CoA was less likely with the material in this band. 
The aqueous eluates containing the C-labeled substrates were 
acidified with Dowex 50 and were repeatedly extracted with 
ether before final filtration and lyophilization. This last ex- 
traction removes the bulk of the acetic acid from the buffer 
and any labeled fatty acid which may have arisen by hydrolysis 
of the CoA derivatives during the preceding procedures. The 
remainder of the lower fatty acids.is volatilized during lyophiliza- 
tion. The eluates from the chromatographic system in which 
pyridine was used were adjusted to pH 8, and pyridine was 
extracted with ether. 

C-labeled C2 was a gift of Dr. S. J. Wakil. This compound 
had been prepared and purified by procedures similar to those 
described above. Ci.*, a gift of Dr. P. G. Stansly, had been 
prepared enzymatically according to Kornberg and Pricer (17) 
and had been purified by repeated precipitation with acid and 
extraction with ether. The precipitation and extraction pro- 
cedure was repeated before use in the present work. 

The radiopurity of C2, Cy and Cs with respect to contamina- 
tion by lower or higher homologues was examined by converting 
the CoA derivatives into the corresponding hydroxamic acids 
and subjecting the hydroxamic acids to chromatography. The 
corresponding unlabeled hydroxamates were added as carriers. 
Hydroxamic acids of Cy and Cs were separated in the benzene- 
formic, benzene-acetic, benzene-octanol-formic and amy] alcohol- 
formic acid systems of Thompson (18). Acetohydroxamic acid 
was chromatographed in amyl alcohol-formic acid. The de- 
veloped chromatograms were assayed for radioactivity after the 
hydroxamates had been localized on guide strips by the ferric 
chloride spray. After they had been counted, the strips con- 
taining the radioactive material were also sprayed in order to 
test whether labeled and staining spots coincided. C,* con- 
tained less than 0.2 per cent of C,*, if any, and C,* did not 
contain more than 0.3 per cent of C,*. C.* was free of C,*, 
and C,*. C.™*, Cio* or Ci2* were not found. 

2,6-Dichlorophenol-indophenol Lot No. 26 was purchased 
from the Eastman Kodak Company and was used without 
further purification. Potassium biiodate, certified as primary 
standard, was obtained from the G. Frederick Smith Chemical 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Assay Methods—The enzymatic activity of the acyl dehy- 
drogenases and the titer of the substrates were determined as 
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previously described (9, 10). C2 was assayed with the combina- 
tion of malic dehydrogenase and condensing enzyme (19) and 
crotonyl CoA with the combination of enoyl hydrase and 
hydroxyacyl dehydrogenase (20). When crotonyl CoA was 
determined in reaction mixtures, the assay was conducted in 
such a fashion that it would include any 8-hydroxybutyryl CoA 
formed from crotonyl CoA by the action of the hydrase (9), 
CoA was assayed by an unpublished procedure of Dr. S. J, 
Wakil which makes use of the strong absorption band which 
appears at 300 my when sorbate is incubated with CoA in the 
presence of ATP and fatty acid thiokinase.’ 

As the actual acyl CoA content of the substrate preparations 
was of prime importance for the present work, it appeared 
desirable to reevaluate the information available on the value 
of the molar extinction coefficient of 2,6-dichlorophenol-indo- 
phenol, on which the determination of substrate is based. Un- 
fortunately the discrepancy between the values reported in the 
literature is considerable (10, 21-23).4 One source of these 
discrepancies lies in the methods used for the standardization of 
the dye. In addition, it appears likely that an actual difference 
in the dye preparations contributes to uncertainties as prepara- 
tions of different origin were used with and without prior puri- 
fication. We find it, therefore, advisable not to rely on reported 
values, but to standardize the particular dye preparation which 
one uses. As suitable reducing agents are not available which 
could qualify as primary standards, we preferred to reoxidize 
the reduced dye with a standard oxidizing agent. 

Indophenol in 0.1 to 0.05 m phosphate buffer of pH 6.98 was 
partially reduced to a light blue color by a suboptimal amount 
of potassium borohydride or ascorbate. When ascorbate was 
used as reductant, Versene had to be added (0.003 m final 
concentration) to avoid auto-oxidation of the dye. In some 
experiments indophenol was reduced by sodium amalgam. In 
this case an unbuffered solution of the dye was kept at pH <7 
by successive additions of HCl, and the reduced dye was added 
to an excess of buffer. An aliquot of the solution was then 
reoxidized stepwise by addition of small increments of potassium 
ferricyanide, and the changes in absorbance at 600 my were 
measured. According to available information (24) at pH 7 
the titration values, obtained in the region where about 20 
per cent-or more of the indophenol is still in the reduced state, 
should correspond to a practically complete reduction of ferri- 
cyanide. Ferricyanide was standardized iodometrically in the 
presence of an excess of Zn++ against thiosulfate, which was in 
turn standardized against the primary standard potassium 
biiodate. The titer of the ferricyanide was determined before 
and after titration of the reduced indophenol. Only calibrated 
pipettes were used. Micropipettes were coated with Dri-Film 
(General Electric Company). The molar extinction coefficient 
for 600 my, pH 6.98 and 20-30° derived from these experiments 
was 21.0 + 0.3 x 10 cm2 X mole.5 The values obtained 
with the three reducing agents were in excellent agreement. 


3§. J. Wakil, personal communication. 

4 We are indebted to Dr. 8. A. Kuby of this Institute and to 
Dr. W. Seubert of Munich for informing us of the values for E600 ms 
of 2,6-dichlorophenol indophenol determined in their recent work. 
These values are 18.15 X 10% cm.? X mole (pH 6.52; 21°; phos- 
phate of u = 0.1) and 17.8 X 10* cm.? X mole (pH 7; ~20° phos- 
phate of u = 0.12), respectively. 

5 The formulation is used in which the concentration of the 
solute is given in moles per I. 
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The value was further confirmed when reduced indophenol was 
reoxidized by iodine. The iodine solution was standardized 
against potassium biiodate. As the new value appeared to be 
high as compared to those determined previously in other 
laboratories as well as our own,® a minimal value for the extinc- 
tion coefficient was estimated by a third approach. A known 
amount of the dye was completely dissolved in buffer of pH 
7.0, and the absorbance of an aliquot was determined. On the 
basis of the assumption that the sample is 100 per cent indophenol 
of the formula given by the manufacturer, viz. NaOC.H,N: 
C;H.Cle-O-2H.O (molecular weight 326.12), a coefficient of 
20.2 x 10° cm. X mole was calculated. The value is a 
minimal one, as any impurity in the preparation will increase 
this value. If a colored impurity of a higher extinction at 600 
my per unit weight should be present, this estimate is not valid. 

Flavin and protein were determined as described previously 
(9). 0.5 mg. of protein per ml. corresponds to an absorbance of 
0.147 at 540 my. A protein concentration higher than 0.7 
mg. per ml. is undesirable in the biuret assay used. 

For analytical paper chromatography of CoA derivatives the 
ammonium isobutyrate system was preferred (25) as it appeared 
to give the greatest separation of free acid, CoA derivative, and 
CoA. 

Radioactivity on paper strips was generally determined by a 
window counter. Radioactivity of all other samples was 
measured in a flow counter after plating 0.05 ml. aliquots of 
solutions of the labeled materials on aluminum planchets. 2 
ul. of 5 N KOH (more for acid solutions) and a few grains of 
detergent (Tide, Procter and Gamble) were added to each 
aliquot before plating. A correction was applied for self- 
absorption by protein according to an empirical correction 
curve. 

When attempts were made to form octanohydroxamic acid 
from enzyme-bound Cs, an excess of hydroxylamine low in salt 
(26) was added to the enzyme-substrate complex. After stand- 
ing 1 hour at room temperature, the protein was precipitated 
with an excess of ethanol. The supernatant ethanolic solution 


6 The coefficient of 16.1 X 10% cm.? X mole previously deter- 
mined in this laboratory by reduction of indophenol by carefully 
standardized ferrous ammonium sulfate is too low, as a quantita- 
tive oxidation of ferrous ions by indophenol does not take place. 
It had been assumed that this difficulty was eliminated by the use 
of a considerable excess of indophenol and by comparison of values 
obtained at different levels of reductant. It is now apparent that 
an insufficient range of Fe** levels was used for a discrepancy to 
become apparent. The new extinction coefficient makes necessary 
areevaluation of data published in earlier papers. This reevalua- 
tion is particularly incisive in Paper V of this series (9). It had 
been reported in that paper that 1 mole of flavin was “‘bleached”’ 
per mole of substrate added. It appears now that more than 1 
mole of flavin is bleached per mole of substrate added, which 
makes it likely that 1 substrate molecule may reduce 2 flavin 
molecules to the semiquinone level. It is also apparent that the 
agreement of other determinations of CoA derivatives with that 
based on the old coefficient was misleading. A reinvestigation of 
the hydroxamate assay showed that the uncertainty in this assay 
stems from the difficulty of devising an adequate blank control. 
With the slightly colored acyl CoA samples a control in which 
hydroxylamine is added to the sample after acidification differs 
from a control in which the sample but no hydroxylamine is added. 
The latter kind of blank had been used which appears to give high 
values for hydroxamate formed. 
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was evaporated, and the residue was extracted with a small 
amount of ethanol. This extract was chromatographed in 
benzene-formic acid (18) for 54 hours at room temperature. 

Except when variations are specifically mentioned, the fol- 
lowing standard procedure was followed in all determinations of 
enzyme-substrate binding which are summarized in Tables I and 
II. Generally a 2- to 3-fold excess of substrate with respect to 
enzyme-bound flavin was used. The substrate solution (pH 6) 
was added to a solution of the enzyme in 0.05 to 0.02 m phos- 
phate of pH 7.1 to 7.4 containing about 5 mymoles of enzyme- 
bound flavin in 0.1 ml. After standing 5 minutes at 0°, cold 
saturated ammonium sulfate was added to the solution so that 
the final saturation was about 80 per cent. After mixing, the 
protein was sedimented in a cooled micro-centrifuge. The 
supernatant liquid was carefully withdrawn, and the protein was 
redissolved to about the original volume with 0.02 m phosphate. 
The protein was reprecipitated, centrifuged, and redissolved as 
before. The solution was transferred into a small dialysis bag 
by the use of a micropipette. The upper end of the bag was 
tied with surgical silk (Size 2) in such a fashion that capillary 
attraction of the small fluid volume (about 0.1 ml.) from the 
lower part of the bag was avoided. The samples were then 
dialyzed for about 60 to 70 hours at 2-4° against two successive 
batches of 0.02 m phosphate, pH 7.2, so that the total volume of 
dialysis fluid was about 2000 times the volume of the sample. 
The outside fluid was stirred. The samples were withdrawn 
with micropipettes through an incision in the bags. They were 
clarified in the centrifuge and either subjected to further pro- 
cedures or to analysis. For analysis the samples were divided 
into two approximately equal aliquots, one for the determination 
of radioactivity and the other for the assay of flavin and protein. 
Further treatment of the samples included repetition of the 
standard procedure just described or exposure to an anion 
exchange resin, charcoal, organic solvents, urea, heat, acid or to 
an excess of one of the CoA derivatives, as mentioned in the 
text or in the tables. 

Dowex 2-formate, prepared according to Hurlbert et al. (27), 
was added to the sample in 0.02 m phosphate so that the sedi- 
mented resin occupied about 25 per cent of the volume of the 
mixture. The sample was kept at 0° for 30 minutes with fre- 
quent agitation. The liquid phase was withdrawn and assayed. 
The residual resin was washed with water and tested for its 
ability to adsorb under the same conditions an amount of free 
acyl CoA equivalent to that present in the enzyme-substrate 
complex. In every case the added free acyl CoA was im- 
mediately taken up by the resin. The experiments with char- 
coal were carried out in an analogous fashion. The residual 
charcoal also adsorbed the free substrates instantly. 

Separations in the ultracentrifuge were carried out in the 
partition cell of the Spinco model E ultracentrifuge. Cen- 
trifugation was continued until all protein was in the lower 
compartment (about 24 hours at 59,780 r.p.m. with all three 
acyl dehydrogenases). The liquid in the upper compartment 
could be almost quantitatively withdrawn with a 26 gauge 
needle to which capillary polyethylene tubing’ was attached. 
The paper diaphragm was pierced in the center with a needle, 
and the contents of the lower compartment were also with- 
drawn through the polyetheylene tubing with very little loss. 
When free Cig was separated from protein by ultracentrifugation, 


7 Intramedic, PE 10, Clay-Adams Inc., New York 10, New York. 
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TaBLeE I 
Specificity and stability of enzyme-substrate complezes 














“ent Enzyme ——_ pl Treatment* setae bound 
1 Y I | C. Standard 0.03 
2 bf I | C, Standard 0.17 
3 b I} C, Incubated 1 hr. before 0.17 

standard 
4 + I | Cz, Standard 0.45 
5 : I | Cz Standard 0.44 
6 Y I | Cet | Standard 0.00 
7 Y I | Cs | 7 days’ dialysis (2°) 0.43 
8 ¥ I | Cs | 30minutes with Dowex 0.43 
2 (0°) 
9 = I | Cs | 30 minutes with char- 0.29 
coalt (0°) 
10 b 4 I | Cy | 7 days’ dialysis (2°) 0.14 
11 b II | Cs | Standard 0.40 
12 x II | Cz Standard treatment re- 0.39 
peated 
13 ¥ III | C, Standard 0.09 
14 a“ III | C, Standard treatment re- 0.06 
peated 
15 =, III | Cz Standard 0.53 
16 bf III | Cz Standard treatment re- 0.48 
peated 
ae ee III | Cs | Cg added in presence of 0.48 
0.07 m histidine, pH 9 
18 z III | Cs | Cs added in presence of 0.55 
0.07 m histidine, pH 
5.5 
19 4 III | Cs | 24 hours in 8 m urea 0.40§ 
(0°) and 24 hours’ 
dialysis 
20 Y III | Cs _ | Cg added in presence of 0.689 
ETF 
21 by IV | Cz Standard 0.02 
22 =" IV | Cy, | Standard 0.02 
23 | Y’ IV | Cs | Standard | 0.62 
24 = IV | Cz Standard 0.57 
25 | DG} VI | C2 | Standard | 0.08 
26 | DG| VI | C, | Standard | 0.55 
27 DG VI 4 | idl | 0.59 
28 DG | VI | Cy | DG kept reduced dur- | 0.75 
ing addition of C,|| | 
29 | DG | VI| Cz | Standard |  @.46 
30 | DG| VII | Cy, | Standard | 0.76 
31 | DG | VII | Cs | Standard | 0.16 
! 

















* Standard treatment, as described under ‘‘Methods,’’ consists 
of two ammonium sulfate precipitations followed by 60 to 70 
hours’ dialysis. All other treatments described were applied 
subsequent to the standard procedure. 

t Free octanoic acid-C". 

t Nuchar C 190 unground. Finer charcoals adsorb consider- 
able quantities of protein. 

§ This ratio refers to the relatively small quantity of substrate 
and flavin remaining on the enzyme. About 90 per cent of the 
flavin was lost on urea treatment. 

| This value is only approximate, because ETF contributes to 
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the sedimented protein in the lower compartment was not 
withdrawn. Buffer containing unlabeled Cy, as a carrier wag 
added to the partition cell to the original volume. The cel] 
contents were mixed by spinning the cell in the proper position 
for 5 minutes at low speed in the Servall centrifuge. Ultra. 
centrifugation was then carried out as before. This operation 
was repeated several times. In this way Ci. originally present 
with the protein could be washed out. 

Cis was separated from labeled Cg by precipitation with 
perchloric acid at pH 1.0. The precipitate of Cis was not 
washed, since noticeable dissolution occurred even with acid 
wash fluids. The low radioactivity found in the Ci. precipitate 
may therefore be attributed to imbibed supernatant liquid 
containing labeled Cs. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Stability of Enzyme-substrate Complexes—The following observa- 
tions confirmed the conclusion drawn previously (8, 9) that the 
acyl dehydrogenases form unusually strong substrate complexes, 
Whether a tracer or the enzymatic method was used to deter- 
mine bound substrate is indicated in parenthesis. A certain 
amount of substrate remained with the enzyme during (a) 
prolonged dialysis up to 7 days at 2° (enzymatic assay, C™, P%), 
(b) repeated (up to 4 times) precipitations with ammonium 
sulfate (enzymatic assay, C™, P%), (c) sedimentation of the 
protein in the partition cell of the ultracentrifuge (enzymatic 
assay, P%), (d) treatment with Dowex 2-formate (C"), (e) 
treatment with charcoal (C"), (f) precipitation of the protein 
with acetone at 30° followed by washing of the denatured 
protein with water (C“). Corresponding data on C-labeled 
substrates are shown in Table I. 

Free substrates, with the exception of Cis, did not show the 
behavior described under (a) through (f) but acted in the manner 
known for CoA derivatives: When used at the same level as in 
the binding experiments, the free CoA derivatives from C2 to 
Cs were found at equal concentration in- and outside the dialysis 
bag after 48 hours’ dialysis (the outside liquid was stirred), 
were not precipitated by ammonium sulfate, showed only a slight 
gradient after 2} hours’ ultracentrifugation at 59,780 r.p.m. 
(the concentration in the upper compartment of the partition 
cell was 78 per cent of the concentration in the lower compart- 
ment), were immediately adsorbed on Dowex 2-formate or 
charcoal, and were readily dissolved after acetone precipitation. 

Cis could not be used as a substrate in these experiments, as 
it shows a behavior different from that of CoA and acyl deriva- 
tives of shorter carbon chain. Cig is precipitated by ammonium 
sulfate, dialyzes extremely slowly and sediments in the ultra- 
centrifuge at a rate which is not much lower than the sedi- 
mentation rate of the acyl dehydrogenases. Cis at a 1.5 X 
10-* m concentration forms a distinct boundary in the ordinary 
Schlieren optical system of the Spinco ultracentrifuge. It may 
be concluded from this behavior that at this concentration Cis 
occurs in the form of micelles of considerable size. It is likely 





the total flavin content. A correction for the flavin of ETF was 
applied on the basis of the quantity initially added. ETF may, 
however, not be completely precipitated with ammonium sulfate, 
which would result in too high a ratio. ETF alone does not bind 
acyl derivatives of CoA. 

|| These samples were not precipitated with ammonium sulfate. 
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that all CoA derivatives of 12 or more carbons in the acyl 
residue show a behavior similar to that of Cig. 

The substrate was, however, released from the enzyme on 
acidification (pH <2) or heating (2 to 10 minutes at 100°). 
On treatment with 8 m urea substrate was liberated slowly in 
the course of several days at about the same rate at which the 
enzyme-bound flavin became dialyzable, so that there was 
hardly any change in the ratio of bound substrate per flavin 
(Table I, Experiment 19). It is of interest that all these pro- 
cedures which release the substrate will also lead to the liberation 
of the enzyme-bound flavin. It may be pointed out here that 
the substrates of the acyl dehydrogenases may actually be 
considered as substrate-coenzyme hybrids. The fact that a 
coenzyme moiety is present in the substrate molecules which 
contains groups of a notorious affinity for many proteins may 
strongly contribute to the observed efficiency of binding. These 
peculiar substrates appear to be bound almost as tightly as the 
prosthetic group proper of the enzymes is bound. 

Preliminary experiments indicated that on electrophoresis 
substrate may be slowly separated from the enzymes. 

Most experiments were carried out in 0.05 to 0.02 m phosphate 
buffer at pH 7.1 to 7.4. However, in 0.07 histidine of pH 
5.5 and pH 9 essentially the same results were obtained with a 
possible indication of a higher binding capacity at the lower 
pH. When ETF, the natural electron acceptor for the acyl 
dehydrogenases, was added to Y, no interference with substrate 
binding was observed. Equivalent amounts, on a flavin basis, 
of the two enzymes were added together. 

Oxidation State of Complexing Partners—When substrate 
interacts with the acyl dehydrogenases, an oxidoreduction takes 
place (8, 9). The flavoproteins are partially reduced, and the 
bound substrates are dehydrogenated. After repeated am- 
monium sulfate precipitations and prolonged dialysis, the spectra 
of the oxidized flavoproteins are again observed, indicating that 
in the course of these manipulations the prosthetic flavins have 
been reoxidized. The observations at the termination of an 
experiment are therefore made on a complex of product and 
oxidized flavoprotein, whereas the initial interaction occurs 
between oxidized flavoprotein and the reduced form of sub- 
strate. The amount of product bound to the oxidized flavo- 
protein at the final stage of analysis cannot, therefore, be more 
than the amount of substrate initially bound, but it could be 
less. On the other hand, we do not know how much of the 
product could be bound if the product were added directly to the 
oxidized flavoprotein. That the reduced form of the substrate 
is bound by the reduced enzyme equally well or possibly even 
more strongly is shown in Experiments 27 and 28 of Table I. 

It has to be kept in mind for the reasons just discussed that 
the present experiments suffer from an uncertainty imposed by 
the difficulties in defining the oxidation state of the interacting 
partners. In the subsequent discussion no reference will be 
made to the oxidation state of the reactants, except in a very 
few cases, and the words substrate and enzyme will be used 


8 The efficiency of the heat treatment depends on protein and 
substrate concentration. It was observed that substrate pro- 
tects the enzymes considerably from heat denaturation. Thus 
it was not possible to coagulate Y’ in the presence of an excess of 
Cis. Heat denaturation of impurities in the presence of substrate 
should therefore be considered as a purification step for the acyl 
dehydrogenases. 
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irrespective of the oxidation state so that “substrate” may 
designate both the oxidized and reduced forms of the substrate. 

No labeled unsaturated CoA derivatives were available for 
investigating product binding independently. However, ex- 
periments were carried out on the displacement of bound labeled 
substrate by crotonyl CoA. The results of these experiments 
showed that the unsaturated derivatives were about equally 
effective in displacing bound substrate (cf. Table II, Experi- 
ments 55-58). It appears therefore unlikely that a great 
difference exists in the affinity of substrate and product for the 
enzymes. According to Hauge’s kinetic studies of the over-all 
system, the affinity of the product for the oxidized form of the 
enzyme exceeds that of the substrate by a factor of 3 to 6 (28). 
These values, however, cannot be expected to be applicable to a 
study of the interaction of the dehydrogenases with their sub- 
strates by different methods and under different conditions. 

Specificity of Enzyme-Substrate Binding—Before one can 
evaluate the significance of the observed substrate binding, the 
specificity of the binding has to be considered. The fact that 
three related acyl dehydrogenases were available, which had 
shown a distinct specificity pattern in kinetic studies (28), 
afforded a unique opportunity for testing and comparing the 
specificity of substrate binding. As will be discussed more 
thoroughly in a subsequent section on the stoichiometry of 
binding, there appears to be a certain number of sites in any one 
enzyme sample with binding characteristics different from those 
of the majority of sites. The specificity of the enzymes is more 
strongly expressed in the behavior of the majority of sites, and 
our consideration will mainly be concerned with these sites, 
since the significance and the behavior of the other sites is poorly 
understood. 

As only labeled C2, Cy, Cs and Cis were available and as Ci, 
could not be used for most binding studies for reasons men- 
tioned above, the information is limited to the interaction of the 
enzymes with C2, Cy and Cs. If only these substrates are 
considered, G has the highest turnover rate with C, and Y and 
Y’ with Cs according to kinetic studies of the over-all dehy- 
drogenation reaction. Y’ is inactive with C, as substrate. Y 
will dehydrogenate C,, although the Michaelis constant for this 
substrate is 40 times higher than that for Cs. Cz is not a sub- 
strate for any of the acyl dehydrogenases. The specificity of 
substrate binding by the three dehydrogenases, as shown in 
Table I, falls in line with the specificity deduced from kinetic 
studies. 

Free octanoate is completely separable from Y by 48 hours’ 
dialysis. No experiments on the possible binding of P*-labeled 
CoA were made. As C2 is very poorly bound, it was not ex- 
pected that significant amounts of CoA would be bound. Ex- 
periments on the displacement of bound labeled substrate by 
CoA were, however, carried out. At a 10-fold excess CoA in its 
reduced or oxidized form was not able to displace P-labeled 
Cs bound to Y’. S-crotonyl-N-acetyl thioethylamine, at a 170- 
fold excess over C, bound to DG, displaced only 16 per cent of 
the substrate whereas a 30- to 50-fold excess of crotonyl CoA 
displaced about 80 per cent of the substrate (Table II, Experi- 
ments 56, 58, 62). As will be shown below, this is about the 
maximal amount of substrate readily displaced. The remaining 
substrate appears to be more strongly bound. 

The specificity of the acyl dehydrogenases for their substrates 
is also evident from studies on the mutual displacement of 
various substrates from the enzymes (Table II). Thus C, is 























TaBLeE II 
Stoichiometry and turnover of enzyme-substrate complexes 
Excess 
bs Bie |i [tig 
Peni | ayime |"atlon, | substrate | ine | safe | strate Remarks 
No. strate = per 
Pte flavin 
4/1Y I} C,* 0.45 
oT. I} C,* 0.44 
32 | Y I} C,* Cs 10 | 0.12 
33 | Y I| C,* Cz 20 | 0.12 |Incubated with dis- 
placing substrate 
for 30 minutes (0°) 
34 | Y I| C,* Cs 20 | 0.11 |Incubated with dis- 
placing substrate 
for 30 seconds (0°) 
35 | Y I| Cy, C,* 3 | 0.06 
217 11 0.17 
36 | Y I; C,* Cs 5 | 0.14 
i ¥ II | C,* 0.40 
37) ¥ II | Cz C,* 3 | 0.10 
15 | Y III | C,* 0.53 |3-fold excess of C,* 
over flavin 
38 | Y III | C,* 0.47 |20-fold excess of Cs* 
over flavin 
39 | Y III | C,* 0.51 |C,* added to ammo- 
nium sulfate pre- 
cipitated suspen- 
sion of Y (—10°) 
40 | Y III | C,* 0.02 |C,* added to packed, 
sedimented ammo- 
nium sulfate pre- 
cipitate of Y 
41 |Y III | C,* Cz 20 | 0.18 
42 |Y III | C,* Cs 20 | 0.18 |Cs added to ammo- 
nium sulfate pre- 
cipitated suspen- 
sion of Y (0°) 
7 III | C,* C, 20 | 0.41 
\ oe III | C,* 0.09 
44 |)Y III | C,* Cs 20 | 0.04 
2 | Y’ IV | C,* 0.62 
24) Y’ IV | C,* 0.57 
45 | Y’ IV | C,* Cs 20 | 0.09 
46 | Y’ IV | C,* 0.66 |Y’ exposed to room 
47 | Y’ IV | C,* Cs 20 | 0.07 | temperature (21°) 
for 17 hours before 
addition of Cg,*. 
No loss of bound 
flavin occurred 
during this treat- 
ment. 
48 | Y’ IV | C,* Cis 20 | 0.04 
49 | Y’ IV | C,* 0.02 
50 | Y’ IV | C,* Cs 20 | 0.00 
oi. } ¥° V| C,* 0.57 
§2 | Y’ Vi C,* Cs 10 | 0.06 
53 | Y’ V | C,(P%2) 0.69 
54 | Y’ V | C,(P*)| Cz 5 | 0.28 
26 | DG VI} C,* 0.54 
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Ex- 

peri En- 

=T 
55 | DG 
56 | DG 
30 | DG 
57 | DG 
58 | DG 
59 | DG 
31 | DG 
60 | DG 
61 | DG 
62 | DG 
63 | DG 
64 | DG 
65 | DG 
66 | DG 

















Remarks 














Excess 

H Mol. 
Dis- —— ratio of 
P -| Initial | Piao | ij sub- 
ro meh el ing he strate 
|strate Po per 
| flavin flavin 

| 
VI|C.* {Cy | 25] 0.08 
VI| C.* | AC, 25 | 0.10 

| 

| 
VII | C,* | — | — | 0.76 
VIE) C.* | Ca | 20 | 0.22 
VII | C,* AC.) 50 | 0.14 
VII}; C, =| Cg* | 20 | 0.05 
VII| Cs* |Cy | 20] 0.04 

| 
} | 
VIII | C,* 0.64 
VIII| C.* | AC,| 170 | 0.58 
Ix|ce | | 0.68 
IX | C,* | 0.73 
X|C* | 0.75 
X|C* |Ce | 20] 0.22 
| 


Incubated with dis- 
placing substrate 


for 30 minutes, 
AC, stands for 
crotonyl CoA. 
AC, stands for cro- 
tonyl CoA 
|\AC, stands for 


S-crotonyl-N- 
acetyl thioethy]l- 
amine 





| 


2-fold excess of C, 

| over flavin 

\10-fold excess of C, 

| over flavin 

| 

‘Enzyme had __ lost 

| 35% of its original 

| flavin by repeated 
dialyses and pre- 
cipitations. 





not able to displace C; efficiently from Y (Table II, Experiments 
35, 37, 43), and Cs, is not able to displace C, from DG 
(Table II, Experiment 59), but Cis displaces Cs readily from Y’ 
(Table II, Experiment 48). 

Another observation strongly points to the specificity of com- 
plex formation between the acyl dehydrogenases and their 


substrates. 


During attempts to recover the bound substrate 


from the enzyme-substrate complex by denaturation of the 
protein with HClO, (pH 2), no intact substrate or product could 
be found in the clarified supernatant fluid although the C™ or 
P® label of both the acyl and CoA moieties was obviously 
Enzymatic assays for the presence of substrate or 
product were negative, and paper chromatography in the am- 
monium isobutyrate system showed that all C™ label present 
was in the area of free acid and all P*® label in the area of free 


released. 


CoA. 


In these experiments the corresponding acyl CoA had 


been added as a carrier before chromatography. 

The expected quantity of free CoA could also be demonstrated 
in the supernatant fluid by the nitroprusside reaction and by 
enzymatic assay in the supernatant fluid after deproteinization. 
It was therefore concluded that the thioester bond of the bound 
substrate is hydrolyzed when the enzyme-substrate complex is 
exposed to acid. 

It is well known that free CoA derivatives are very stable at 
pH 2, the pH value reached during deproteinization under the 
In fact they are exposed to this pH during 


conditions used. 
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their preparation (see ‘“Methods”). The following control 
experiments confirmed this stability: 2 mg. of serum albumin 
were precipitated with HClO, in the presence of 10 mu moles of 
C,. 9.4 mumoles of the CoA derivative were recovered in the 
supernatant fluid by enzymatic assay. No evidence was ob- 
tained that crotonyl CoA was hydrolyzed when serum albumin 
was precipitated in its presence. A sample of DG containing 
about 15 myumoles of prosthetic flavin was precipitated with 
HClO, in the presence of 4.3 mumoles of C2. Enzymatic assay 
for C2 in the malic and condensing enyzme system (19) showed 
that no Ce had been hydrolyzed. Under these conditions the 
same quantity of C, is not recovered intact. 

It is evident from these experiments that the observed hy- 
drolysis is a specific characteristic of the bound substrate. 

Mode of Enzyme-Substrate Binding—Finer details of the mode 
of substrate binding must obviously await further characteriza- 
tion of the proteins. At the present time only a crude picture 
can be arrived at from the information available. The first 
question to be answered is whether the substrate is bound as the 
intact molecule or whether only the acyl residue is bound with 
release of CoA and formation of an acyl enzyme. At first sight 
the possibility of acyl enzyme formation may appear unlikely as 
it is known that intact acyl derivatives of CoA enter into the 
fatty acid cycle and emerge again as intact thioesters. However, 
it could be visualized that an acyl enzyme is formed during 
enzyme substrate combination and that the bound acyl residue 
may then exchange with CoA-bound acyl residues in solution, 
so that only that percentage of the substrate which happens to 
be bound at the enzyme is without the CoA moiety. This 
would be a vanishingly small quantity in most instances which 
might easily escape detection. 

A study of stoichiometric enzyme-substrate interaction with 
substrates labeled in both moieties made it possible to decide 
between the two alternatives. When a sample of Y’ was in- 
cubated with C-labeled Cs, 0.57 mymole of substrate was 
bound per mumole of enzyme-bound flavin. When the same 
experiment was carried out with P®-labeled Cs, radioactivity 
corresponding to 0.69 myumole of substrate adhered to the 
enzyme. The agreement between these values is considered 
satisfactory as the experiments with the P*-labeled substrate 
were carried out on a very small scale and were consequently 
less precise than those with the C-labeled substrates. A sample 
of Y bound 0.60 mumole of C, (P*) per mumole of flavin. The 
ratio of substrate bound per flavin is generally in the range of 
0.4 to 0.5 with this enzyme, as determined with C'-labeled Cx 
(Table I). It may therefore be concluded ti both moieties of 
the substrate are bound in the enzyme-substrate complex. 

As will be discussed below, a rapid exchange of the enzyme- 
bound substrate with substrate in solution can be demonstrated. 
Since it had been observed that the substrate is not released 
intact from the protein on acidification of the complex but is 
recovered in the form of its products of hydrolysis, the possibility 
was suggested that the two moieties of the substrate may be 
bound at different sites as separate units. The question arose 
therefore whether CoA and acyl moieties may exchange in- 
dependently so that the moieties of different molecules may be 
randomized during the exchange of substrate on the enzyme 
surface. 

This question could be answered if the exchange of P-labeled 
CoA between different acyl residues could be determined. For 
such an experiment two CoA derivatives had to be chosen, the 
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acyl moieties of which have a similar affinity for one of the 
enzymes, so that the conditions for a possible exchange at the 
enzyme were favorable. Furthermore, a clean separation of the 
two CoA derivatives had to be accomplished. 

The pair Cs, Cis seemed suitable for these experiments. Both 
enzymes Y and Y’ could be used in this case, although Y’ is 
preferable. Cis can be readily precipitated by acid and can thus 
be separated from acyl derivatives of shorter carbon chain. The 
separation of Cis from protein is, however, a difficult task and 
could only be accomplished by repeated ultracentrifugation in 
the partition cell. 

The experiment was carried out in three different ways (a) 
unlabeled Cis was bound to Y’ and was displaced by Cs, (P®); 
(b) Cs (P*) was bound to Y’ and was displaced by unlabeled 
Cis; (c) Experiment (6) was repeated with Y. In no case was 
there any significant label incorporated into the separated Cg. 

In Experiment (b) 27 mumoles of Cs (P®) were displaced from 
Y’ (53 mumoles FAD) by three successive additions of 1 umole 
of Cis (see “Methods’). The distribution of radioactivity, 
originally bound to Y’ in the form of C, (P®), was the following 
after the separation was completed: combined supernatant 
fluids, 89 per cent; enzyme protein, 9 per cent; and Cys, 2 per 
cent. With the overwhelming excess of Cig added, practically 
all the label should have been incorporated into Ci. had there 
been a randomization of moieties between Cs and Cys. A 
similar result was obtained in Experiment (c). 86 per cent of 
the originally bound Cx, was displaced from Y by a large excess 
of Cis. The separated Cig contained 5 per cent of the total 
activity originally bound to the enzyme. 

Attempts were made to obtain a labeled hydroxamic acid by 
treating the enzyme-substrate complex of Y’ and Cs, (C™) with 
hydroxylamine. Unlabeled octanohydroxamic acid was added 
as a carrier. The chromatographically separated octanohy- 
droxamic acid was, however, unlabeled. Considerable label 
was found in the area of the free acid (solvent front) and also at 
the origin. At the origin there was a strong color reaction with 
ferric chloride. This may be taken as an indication that a 
labeled hydroxamic acid had remained at the origin. If this 
were true, the labeled octanoyl residue would probably be bound 
in a larger and more polar molecule which does not migrate in 
the benzene-formic acid system used. This observation is of 
great interest for a further study of the binding of the acyl 
derivatives of CoA to protein. 

Although the acyl derivatives of CoA appear to be bound as 
a whole to the protein and not by acyl enzyme formation, it is 
evident that in the bound state they do not show some of the 
characteristic properties of CoA derivatives such as the capacity 
for hydroxamate formation or acid stability. We do not know 
what kind of interaction of the protein with the CoA deriva- 
tives brings about these changes. We can only deduce from 
our knowledge of the specificity of the acyl dehydrogenases that 
there must be a specific binding site for the acyl residue and at 
least one for the CoA moiety. Although according to Lynen 
et al. (29), the Michaelis constants of crotonyl CoA and S- 
crotonyl-N-acetyl thioethylamine for the acyl dehydrogenase 
from sheep liver are identical, these authors report that the 
CoA derivative is dehydrogenated at a faster rate. It is also 
shown in the present work that S-crotonyl-N-acetyl thioethyl- 
amine is much less effective in displacing bound C, from DG. 
We may, therefore, conclude that both acyl and CoA moie- 
ties are specifically bound in such a way that the thioester 
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bond joining the two moieties loses some of its characteristic 
properties. A further condition, evident from this and pre- 
vious work (8, 9), is that the acyl derivative of CoA be bound in 
such a fashion as to “cover” the oxidoreduction system of the 
prosthetic FAD so that it becomes much less accessible even to 
small molecules like oxygen. With this in mind we find it the 
more amazing that the natural oxidant, ETF, is able to tap 
electrons from the acyl dehydrogenases by means of its own 
bound FAD, whereas the presence of ETF has no effect on the 
binding of substrate to the acyl dehydrogenase. 

Turnover of Enzyme-Bound Substrate—When either C™- or 
P*-labeled substrates were bound to the enzymes and when 
unlabeled substrate was added thereafter, a release of label from 
the enzyme-substrate complex was observed. It could be 
demonstrated by chromatography that the released labeled 
material was mainly in the form of an acyl CoA. The chroma- 
tographic systems did not permit differentiation between the 
saturated and unsaturated CoA derivatives of the same carbon 
chain length. The remainder of the label was found in free 
CoA (P*) or in the free acids (C"), but the percentage of label 
found in CoA and free acid did not exceed that found in these 
fragments in control experiments, when CoA derivatives were 
subjected to the concentration and chromatographic procedures 
which were applied in the actual experiments. 

It appears, therefore, that a dynamic exchange occurs of 
enzyme-bound substrate and substrate in solution. However, 
as will be elaborated in the subsequent section, this exchange is 
not governed by simple principles of dilution, because even with 
a large excess of a displacing substrate a substantial amount of 
the original substrate remains bound. It seems that not all of 
the bound substrate is involved in this exchange. 

The rates with which complex formation and exchange take 
place are of great interest for an assessment of the significance 
of the observed enzyme-substrate binding in the enzymatic 
reaction. It could be shown that binding of substrate to the 
protein and exchange of bound substrate with substrate in 
solution occur at a rate faster than the isolation of the complex 
is possible. Substrate is readily bound even when the enzyme 
is suspended in an 80 per cent saturated ammonium sulfate 
solution. A sample of Y was precipitated with ammonium 
sulfate, and the suspension was cooled to —10°. Cg was added, 
with stirring, at a 3-fold excess over the enzyme-bound flavin, 
and the suspension was immediately sedimented in a high speed 
micro-centrifuge. A change in the color of the suspension was 
observed instantly on addition of the substrate. 1 minute 
thereafter the centrifuge had reached full speed (20,000 r.p.m.). 
Analysis showed that the sedimented protein had bound the 
usual amount of substrate (Table II, Experiments 15, 38, 39). 
A similar experiment was carried out on the displacement of 
labeled by unlabeled substrate (Table II, Experiments 34, 41, 
42). Again, displacement had occurred as fast as the protein 
could be sedimented. Control experiments showed that sub- 
strate when added to the packed, sedimented protein is not 
bound to a significant extent (Table II, Experiment 40). 

It should be emphasized that the acyl dehydrogenases have a 
relatively low turnover rate. A drop of the temperature from 
30 to 8° decreased the turnover rate of a sample of Y’ from 56 to 
7 moles of substrate per minute and per mole of flavin (8). It 
is therefore likely that the turnover rate at 0° to —10° would be 
of the order of the rate of substrate binding or exchange ob- 
served above. 
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It was reported in previous publications that a broad absorp- 
tion band appears between 500 and 650 my when substrate ig 
added to one of the acyl dehydrogenases (8). This band is 
thought to indicate semiquinone formation of the prosthetic 
flavin. It was also shown that on mixing of the reactants this 
band appears at a rate which is sufficiently rapid to justify the 
assumption that the indicated intermediate is a true inter- 
mediate in the over-all reaction catalyzed by these enzymes, 
There is no doubt that enzyme-substrate interaction must precede 
the formation of this intermediate, and it seems reasonable that 
the enzyme-substrate binding discussed in this paper represents 
the first phase of this interaction.» The emergence of the 
typical absorption band may therefore be regarded as an indirect 
measure of enzyme-substrate binding. According to _ this 
measure, the rate of substrate binding is considerably faster 
than could ever be ascertained by the isolation techniques 
described above. 

The enzyme-substrate complexes have the full catalytic 
activity of the original enzyme when they are assayed in the 
standard assay system (10) in the presence of ETF and an 
excess of oxidizable substrate. 

Stoichiometry of Enzyme-Substrate Binding—The molecular 
weights of the acyl dehydrogenases have as yet not been ac- 
curately determined. It is, therefore, not possible to relate the 
quantity of substrate bound to the molar concentration of the 
enzymes. Preliminary studies indicate that the molecular 
weights fall in the range of 140,000 to 200,000. 

Since the enzyme-bound flavin can be accurately determined, 
it appears more practical to relate the bound substrate to the 
amount of prosthetic flavin present. 

Binding ratios, in terms of moles of substrate bound per mole 
of enzyme-bound flavin, are shown in Tables I and II. The 
values were obtained on a variety of preparations of the three 
acyl dehydrogenases. The highest binding ratios were observed 
with those substrates for which the lowest Michaelis constants 
and the highest turnover rates had been observed in kinetic 
studies (28). We may consider for the moment only the values 
for these preferred substrates. The values range from 0.40 to 
0.77. 

The binding ratios are independent of the amount of substrate 
added, within a 20-fold range of substrate concentration. 
Higher substrate concentrations are not practical as some 
denaturation of the enzymes may occur and also for obvious 
reasons of economy and ease of separation. The fact that the 
amount of substrate bound does not depend on the amount of 
substrate added rules out the possibility that the enzymes as 
isolated already contain bound substrate. Displacement of 
such initially bound substrate should strongly depend on the 
quantity of displacing material added. 


9 It will be shown in the accompanying paper (12) that the green 
form of butyryl dehydrogenase, although catalytically active, 
does not show the strong binding of substrate which is typical of 
the yellow acyl dehydrogenases. Thus the strong binding of sub- 
strate is not a prerequisite for catalytic activity of the acyl de- 
hydrogenases. However, in view of the high affinity of these 
enzymes for their substrates, in view of the evidence that the sub- 
strates interact directly with the prosthetic flavin (8, 12) and con- 
sidering the rapid binding and exchange, one can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that with the yellow acyl dehydrogenases the strong 
complexes are formed under any circumstances and are inter- 
mediates of the enzymatic reaction 
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Although by the procedures used, the ratios of substrate 
bound per prosthetic flavin present are reproducible to within 
10 per cent and generally better, attempts at interpreting the 
meaning of these ratios meet with several difficulties. 

The acyl dehydrogenases as isolated by the available pro- 
cedures do not have a completely uniform and reproducible 
flavin content. It appears that some flavin may be lost during 
isolation so that not all enzyme molecules in a given prepara- 
tion necessarily have the same flavin content. It is likely from 
a comparison of flavin analyses and preliminary sedimentation 
studies (10-12) that optimally there are 2 moles of flavin per 
mole of enzyme. Preparations of G and DG have always the 
highest flavin content. Y’ takes an intermediate position, 
whereas Y is usually obtained in a form of relatively low flavin 
content. A considerable percentage of the enzyme molecules 
in such preparations may have only one prosthetic flavin. 
Occasionally preparations of Y of high flavin content have been 
obtained, which proves that the low flavin content of Y is not 
an inherent property of this enzyme (10). 

There appears to be a striking correlation between flavin 
content and binding ratio of the three enzymes: the average 
flavin content of the enzyme preparations used in these studies 
ranges from 0.26 (Y), and 0.40 (Y’) to 0.50 per cent (DG). 
The average binding ratios in the same order are about 0.46, 
0.60, and 0.70. Such a parallel trend may point to the pos- 
sibility that only those enzyme molecules bind substrate tightly 
which have two prosthetic flavins per molecule and that these 
molecules bind 1 mole of substrate per mole of flavin. The 
other possibility is that, theoretically, 1 mole of enzyme binds 
1 mole of substrate irrespective of the flavin content. In this 
case, however, one would expect an inverse trend if enzyme 
molecules with only one prosthetic flavin could bind substrate 
as well as those with two prosthetic flavins, viz. the enzyme 
with the lowest flavin content should show the highest binding 
ratio. Experiments 65 and 66 of Table II do not appear to 
support either one of these alternatives. In these experiments 
a preparation of DG which had lost about 35 per cent of its 
original flavin content during ultracentrifugation, electro- 
phoresis, and the treatment preceding and following these 
operations was found to bind as much substrate per prosthetic 
flavin as fresh DG. 

It is of course possible that Y and DG differ in their theoretical 
binding ratio by a factor of 2, but this assumption would neither 
explain the situation with Y’ nor would it explain why no simple 
ratios were obtained. 

However, there are more possible explanations for the dis- 
parity of binding ratios. As the tables show, even substrates of 
lower affinity are bound to some extent such as C, by Y and Cx, 
at DG for instance. The meaning of the binding of these 
substrates is not clear. It might appear at first sight that 
these substrates of lower affinity are bound in a more dissociable 
complex and that at the arbitrarily chosen time of analysis a 
certain state of dissociation had been reached. However, this 
does not appear to be the case. The small amounts of these 
substrates are held very tenaciously by the enzymes. They 
are not released on prolonged dialysis and can only be partly 
displaced by substrates of higher affinity (Table II). The 
conclusion may therefore be drawn that there is a certain num- 
ber of binding sites, which is less specific than the majority of 
sites, and that at these sites substrates of lower affinity are 
bound very tightly. Although it is not proved, it is likely that 
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these sites are the same ones at which those substrate molecules 
of high affinity are bound which do not undergo rapid exchange 
with substrate in solution. Whereas in some enzyme prepara- 
tions there appears to be a quantitative agreement between the 
number of the seemingly unspecific and the nonexchanging sites 
(Table II, Preparation I), a significant difference is found in 
other preparations (Table II, Preparations III, VI I). Ac- 
cording to Experiments 35, 43, 44, 50, 59, and 60 of Table II, it 
is unlikely that C, is bound at extra sites, which cannot be 
utilized for binding of Cs. 

The number of unspecific or nonexchanging sites may amount 
to almost 30 per cent of the total in some preparations. The 
non- or slowly exchanging sites can hardly be of any significance 
for the catalytic function of the enzyme, for which a rapid 
exchange of substrate and product is necessary. They may be 
regarded as “denatured.” There is no information as to whether 
or not these sites contain flavin. Unfortunately no procedure 
has been found so far by which the prosthetic flavin can be 
detached under preservation of an active apoenzyme. Thus it 
cannot be determined how binding of the substrate is related to 
the presence of bound flavin in the enzyme. A relationship is 
suggested by Experiments 65 and 66 of Table II. It is note- 
worthy in this context that the bound substrate is only released 
from the enzyme by those treatments which will also liberate 
the flavin, such as acidification, heating and urea treatment. 

In any event, the conclusion is inescapable that the binding 
sites in the enzyme preparations studied are heterogeneous. A 
choice between a theoretical binding ratio of 1 mole of substrate 
per 1 mole of flavin or 1 mole of substrate per 2 moles of flavin 
therefore cannot be made. 

It may be pointed out that this kind of heterogeneity may 
not be detectable by techniques other than those used here. It 
will remain for future work to determine whether the acyl 
dehydrogenases can be isolated in a more homogeneous state 
with respect to the more subtle properties studied here, or 
whether this type of heterogeneity is an unavoidable con- 
sequence of the relatively drastic methods which we have to 
resort to in order to release these proteins from their original 
environment and of the handling which is involved in any 
procedure in vitro to which we subject these ezymes. It is of 
interest in this context that mere aging at room temperature 
did not change the capacity for binding or exchange (Table II, 
Experiments 23, 24, 45, 46, 47). However, procedures which 
led to a loss of bound flavin decreased the binding capacity 
correspondingly (Table II, Experiments 65, 66). 


SUMMARY 


The three acyl dehydrogenases of pig liver form unusually 
stable complexes with their substrates (acyl derivatives of 
Coenzyme A). The complexes withstand prolonged dialysis, 
ammonium sulfate precipitation, ultracentrifugation, and treat- 
ment with Dowex 2 or charcoal. Only the treatment which 
liberates the prosthetic flavin also releases the substrate, such 
as exposure to acid, heat, or urea. Substrate is not released 
intact but in the form of its hydrolysis products, when the 
complexes are acidified. The acyl group of the substrate is not 
bound in the form of an acyl enzyme but rather the substrate 
molecule is bound as a whole. No hydroxamic acid derived 
from the bound substrate is formed on treatment of the com- 
plexes with hydroxylamine. 

The enzymes show a specificity in their complex formation 
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which is similar to that observed in their catalytic activity. 
The greater part of the bound substrate exchanges readily with 
substrate in solution. This exchange occurs even in an am- 
monium sulfate suspension of the enzymes and is too rapid to be 
measured. No randomization of CoA and acyl moieties occurs 
during this exchange. A small portion of the bound substrate 
exchanges slowly or not at all. This and related observations 
indicate a heterogeneity of binding sites. A definite theoretical 
binding ratio in terms of substrate bound per prosthetic flavin 
can therefore not be derived. The observed ratios range from 
about 0.4 to 0.5 for the acyl dehydrogenase (C,-Cys), 0.6 for the 
acyl dehydrogenase (C.-Cis) to 0.7 for the yellow form of the 
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acyl dehydrogenase (C,-Cs). Evidence for the mode of binding, 
the heterogeneity of binding sites, and for the participation of 
the isolated complexes in the over-all enzymatic reaction ig 
discussed. 
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Among the known flavoproteins the butyryl dehydrogenases 
of pig and beef liver stand out because of their pronounced deep 
green color. The enzyme from beef liver has been more thor- 
oughly studied by Green et al. (2) and by Mahler (3). It was 
Mahler who showed that the enzyme preparations which were 
obtained by these authors contained copper. He presented 
evidence that the copper was an integral part of the enzyme and 
that it was responsible for the broad absorption band between 
600 and 850 my which imparts the green color to the enzyme. 
This has been generally accepted, and, when a green enzyme 
of the same specificity was obtained somewhat later as a by- 
product in the isolation of the yellow acyl dehydrogenases from 
pig liver (4), this enzyme was not further studied as it was 
thought to be analogous in its general properties to the known 
enzyme of beef liver. 

It had been observed by Green and Mii* in the early work 
with the beef enzyme that dithionite bleached this flavoprotein 
to an almost colorless leuko-form but that aeration thereafter 
did not restore the green but rather a yellow color. This strange 
observation was later confirmed by one of the present authors 
(H. B.) and formed the starting point of the work reported here. 
It could be shown that by dithionite and also by various other 
means, the green flavoprotein can be transformed into a cata- 
lytically active yellow form which has a spectrum similar to that 
of other flavoproteins. However, copper is not involved in this 
transformation. Moreover, it was found that neither the green 
enzyme of beef nor that of pig liver contains significant amounts 
of copper when dialyzed against a metal-chelating agent before 
analysis. Although the material actually responsible for the 
green color of these enzymes is still unknown, some information 
on its nature and its mode of action will be reported here. To 
the best of present knowledge, the material is not an impurity 
but some constituent grouping of the protein itself. In the 
state in which these proteins are isolated, it forms a complex 
with the prosthetic flavin and blocks the site at which strong 
binding of substrate occurs. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Materials and Methods—The CoA derivatives used were 
prepared as described previously (7, 8, 9). Ovalbumin and 


* Permanent address: University of Utrecht, Laboratory for 
Physiological Chemistry, Voudellean 24a, Utrecht, The Nether- 
lands. 

1 The nomenclature used for the enzymes of fatty acid metabo- 
lism is that recommended in reference (1). 

2D. E. Green and 8. Mii, personal communication. 


8-lactoglobulin were several times recrystallized samples kindly 
donated by Dr. H. F. Deutsch. G* from pig liver was obtained 
as a by-product in the isolation of Y and Y’ (4). The enzyme 
was finally purified by repeated electrophoresis on starch col- 
umns. Since G has the highest mobility of the three acyl de- 
hydrogenases, it can be readily separated from Y and can be 
obtained in very high purity. G from beef liver was prepared 
by procedures similar to those used for G from pig liver. For 
the initial steps the original procedure of Green et al. was used 
(2). However, a zinc-ethanol fractionation was substituted for 
the adsorption on zine hydroxide gel. This fractionation very 
efficiently separates Y from G in the case of beef liver. Hemo- 
proteins are precipitated at low ethanol concentrations (1 to 2 
per cent), Y at about 10 to 20 per cent ethanol, and G is obtained 
between 20 and 30 per cent ethanol concentration. Further 
purification can be achieved by electrophoresis on starch col- 
umns as carried out for the pig liver enzymes. 

DG was prepared from G by prolonged exposure to dithionite 
at 2-4°. In order to be able to use the minimal amount of 
dithionite necessary, the enzyme was kept under anaerobic 
conditions during the transformation. It was found practical 
to carry out the whole procedure in a cuvette for the spectro- 
photometer, so that the transformation could be followed by 
observation of the spectral changes. Any anaerobic cuvette is 
suitable which can be filled with nitrogen. Evacuation is not 
advisable because foaming may cause considerable losses. Often 
only small quantities of enzyme were subjected to the procedure. 
In this case an open microcuvette was placed in a wide-mouthed 
bottle which was fitted with gas inlets and outlets leading through 
a rubber stopper. The bottle was gassed with nitrogen, and a 
beaker with alkaline pyrogallol was placed inside. Whenever 
the cuvette had to be removed from the anaerobic compartment 
for spectrophotometric readings, a small amount of dithionite 
had to be added to the enzyme solution before returning it into 
the bottle. However, with a little experience one can easily 
follow the transformation by eye. A strong dithionite solution 
was prepared and approximately neutralized as described pre- 
viously (10). 10 wl. of this solution were added to 0.2 ml. of 
enzyme solution. For larger volumes relatively less dithionite 


3 The abbreviations used are: Cy, Cs, and Cis, acyl derivatives 
of CoA of the corresponding number of carbons in the acy] residue; 
Y, yellow acyl dehydrogenase (C,-Ci¢) (4); Y’, yellow acyl de- 
hydrogenase (C.-Cis) (5); G, green acyl dehydrogenase (C.-C,); 
DG, yellow form of G; ETF, electron-transferring flavoprotein 
(6) (all enzymes from pig liver unless otherwise specified) ; Tris, 
tris (hydroxymethyl) aminomethane buffer. 
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is required, e.g. 30 ul. for 1 ml. The transformation of the pig 
liver enzyme is usually complete in 48 to 72 hours, whereas that 
of the beef enzyme requires only a few hours. The enzyme was 
generally kept in 0.05 to 0.1 m phosphate of pH 7.4. The buffer 
concentration should not be lower than this since the dithionite 
solution may otherwise change the pH. The protein concen- 
tration is immaterial. The presence of ammonium sulfate up to 
a saturation of about 20 to 30 per cent does not interfere so that 
dissolved ammonium sulfate precipitates may be used directly 
without prior dialysis. 

After completed transformation a pale yellow solution of 
reduced DG is obtained which is instantly oxidized on admission 
of air. DG was then dialyzed against Tris acetate or phosphate, 
pH 7.0 to 7.4, containing 0.005 m Versene (disodium salt of ethyl- 
enediaminetetraacetic acid, Dow Chemical Co.) in order to elim- 
inate impurities introduced by dithionite. 

Boundary electrophoresis was carried out in a Spinco ap- 
paratus, model H. The buffers used were 0.05 m Tris acetate, 
pH 7.9, and 0.1 m sodium cacodylate, pH 6.5. 

The Spinco centrifuge, model E, was used for ultracentrifuge 
studies. Potassium phosphate, pH 7.4, (0.05 m) was employed 
as the buffer in these experiments. 

Spectra were recorded with a Beckman model DU spectro- 
photometer equipped with attachments for temperature control 
and spectrophotometry of small samples. Measurements were 
made at intervals of 10 mu between 300 and 400 my and between 
500 and 600 my, at intervals of 2.5 or 5 my between 400 and 500 
my and in the vicinity of all peaks and troughs, and at intervals 
of 20 mu between 600 and 800 mu. 

Methods for the determination of substrate binding are de- 
scribed in the preceding paper (9). In view of the fact that C, 
is able to transform G into DG, binding to G was tested after 
the shortest incubation time possible. This time is determined 
by the speed with which the protein can be sedimented after 
addition of substrate. When binding to DG was studied, DG 
was either prepared as described above or C, was left in contact 
with G for 48 to 72 hours. 

Flavin and protein were determined as described previously 
(8). 

Copper was determined by micromodifications of the dithizone 
(11) and neocuproine (12) methods. Neocuproine (2,9-di- 
methyl-1,10-phenanthroline hemihydrate, G. Frederick Smith 
Chemical Company) was the preferred reagent. In contrast to 
dithizone, neocuproine per se has no absorption, is very stable, 
and forms a colored complex which shows little pH dependence. 
Although the sensitivity of neocuproine as a reagent for copper 
is less than that of dithizone, the more recently developed highly 
sensitive bathocuproine compensates for this disadvantage (13). 
The samples were ashed with concentrated sulfuric acid and 
hydrogen peroxide before extraction and colorimetry. Since it 
is known that the presence of metal chelators like Versene may 
interfere with the extraction of copper by dithizone or neo- 
cuproine, special care was taken to carry the ashing process to 
completion. It was established in control experiments that 
copper added to the buffer which contained Versene was com- 
pletely recovered after ashing. All glassware used was carefully 
cleaned and stored. After the glassware was rinsed with warm 
nitric acid and distilled water (1:1), it was dried and rinsed 
again with a 0.01 per cent solution of dithizone in chloroform 
and finally with pure chloroform. Unless otherwise specified, 
all samples subjected to analysis were dialyzed against two 1 1. 
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batches of 0.05 m Tris acetate, pH 7.0 to 7.4, containing 0.005 
M Versene. The Tris used had been recrystallized twice from 
ethanol. 


RESULTS 
Properties of Butyryl Dehydrogenase from Pig Liver 


The properties of G from pig liver have so far not been de- 
scribed. Although those of the beef liver enzyme have been 
previously reported on (2, 3), it will be evident from the present 
work that some of the interpretations of the findings given in 
this previous work can no longer be upheld. 

Absorption Spectrum—G of pig liver, like the beef liver enzyme, 
is characterized by an unusual flavoprotein spectrum. The 
flavin bands located with most flavoproteins between 360 and 
380 my and 445 and 465 my, respectively, are shifted consider- 
ably towards shorter wave lengths, viz. 357 to 358 and 425 to 426 
my. The broad band, which is responsible for the green color 
of G, has its maximal absorption at 710 mu. With the purest 
preparations obtained the ratio of absorbances at 266:357: 
426:710 my has been 8.1:0.83:1.00:0.35. The purity of G 
with respect to contamination by colorless proteins is readily 
judged by the value of the ratio of E266 my to E426 my, Whereas 
contamination by other flavoproteins or partial transformation 
into the yellow form is evident from a high ratio of E426 my to 
Exnoyum. With G of highest purity this ratio should be 2.9 to 3.0. 

The green color even of crude preparations from pig or beef 
liver is quite recognizable and becomes unmistakable after 
removal of hemoproteins by zinc gel or zinc-ethanol treatment. 
The green color is then concentrated as the purification of G 
proceeds and is not separable from G by prolonged electro- 
phoresis, pH 8.1, or by ultracentrifugation, pH 7.4. Although 
specific efforts were made in this direction there was no evidence 
at any time that a yellow flavoprotein of the specificity of G 
can be isolated from pig or beef liver by the mentioned proced- 
ures and by a variety of other standard methods of enzyme 
purification. There is therefore no support for the otherwise 
rather obvious assumption that the green color of G is due to 
some fortuitous impurity which happens to be associated with 
this enzyme. 

Flavin Content and Molecular Weight—The prosthetic flavin of 
G or DG is released on acidification. The flavin thus liberated 
is inseparable from authentic FAD when chromatographed in 
sodium phosphate or collidine-water (14). 

The flavin content of G is relatively high as compared to that 
of the other acyl dehydrogenases and amounts to 0.53 + 0.02 
per cent riboflavin. This would correspond to a minimal molec- 
ular weight of 71,000. 

Fig. 1 shows the results of an ultracentrifuge experiment on a 
sample of G of 0.51 per cent riboflavin. The protein sedimented 
as a single boundary. The sedimentation coefficient calculated 
from this experiment for an initial protein concentration of 2.34 
mg. per ml. and corrected to water at 20° is 8o,~ = 8.78 + 0.1 
S. This coefficient is not different from that of the other acyl 
dehydrogenases obtained under the same conditions. An evalua- 
tion analagous to that reported previously (4) indicates a minimal 
molecular weight of 140,000 and a probable molecular weight 
of about 200,000. Until more definite data on the molecular 
weight become available, it cannot be decided whether native 
G has 2 or 3 molecules of flavin per molecule of enzyme. It 
appears possible, as has been discussed in the preceding paper 
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Fig. 1. Schlieren diagram of G from pig liver in a Spinco analyt- 
ical ultracentrifuge, model E (temperature, 5.95°; rotor speed, 
59,780 r.p.m.; buffer, 0.05 m potassium phosphate, pH 7.4; initial 
protein concentration 2.34 mg./ml.). The first picture was taken 
2 minutes after full speed was reached, subsequent pictures at 
8 minute intervals. 


(9), that the preparations are not homogeneous with respect 
to flavin content of the protein. 


Copper Content of Butyryl Dehydrogenase 


When samples of DG, prepared by the procedure described 
above, became available, a comparison of the copper content of 
this enzyme form and G was of the greatest interest. Table I 
shows the results of copper analyses on the two enzyme forms 
and on a sample of G from beef liver. Included in the table are 
values for the catalytic activity of G and DG with three acceptor 
systems. As is evident from Table I, the catalytic activity of 
DG with all acceptors is somewhat higher than that of G. This 
applies to the particular conditions which were used and which 
were those of a convenient routine assay. In more extensive 
work in which proper account was taken of the variables of the 
complex assay system, according to Hauge (15), it was found 
that with indophenol as acceptor and C, as substrate the K, 
values for G and DG are practically identical, whereas the max- 
imal velocity for DG is twice that obtainable with G (30°, pH 
7.0). The substrate specificities of G and DG appear to be the 
same. 

It is obvious from the table that in no case does the copper 
content reach the level of 1 atom per mole of enzyme (140,000 to 
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200,000 gm.). In both samples of G, that from pig liver and 
that from beef liver, it is far below this value. DG contains 
more copper. The relatively high copper content of DG as 
compared to G may be surprising, but no significance can be 
attributed to this finding as the DG assayed for copper in this 
experiment had been derived from the same sample of G which 
was shown to be practically void of copper in the same experi- 
ment. One may merely conclude that during dithionite treat- 
ment of G new strong binding sites for copper are created which 
cannot be deprived of copper by Versene. Copper may be 
bound in mercaptide linkage at groups made available by the 
action of dithionite or the sulfite derived therefrom. 

The low copper content of G from beef liver is in striking 
contrast to the data reported by Mahler (3). However, Mahler 
dialyzed his preparations against dilute Tris buffer or distilled 
water before analysis, whereas in the present work all samples 
were dialyzed against 0.05 m Tris acetate, pH 7.4, containing 
0.005 m Versene in order to eliminate contaminating metals. 
The two methods of dialysis were therefore compared, and the 
results of this comparison are shown in Table II. It can be 
seen from this table that dialysis against Versene changes neither 
the spectral characteristics of G nor its catalytic activity with 
indophenol, but it decreases the copper content of the enzyme by 
a factor of 36 down to a range which can no longer be considered 
significant. It is, therefore, obvious that the enzyme has the 
ability to bind copper so strongly that it cannot be dialyzed 
out unless a chelating agent is added. Our value for the copper 
content of the sample which was not dialyzed against Versene 
corresponds to 2 atoms of copper per 3 moles of flavin, whereas 
Mahler found 2 atoms of copper per 1 mole of flavin. However, 
it does not appear likely that any great significance attaches to 
these ratios. They may be determined by the conditions to 
which the enzyme had been exposed during preparation. In 
Table I values are reported for the specific activity of a Versene- 
dialyzed preparation of G with electron acceptors other than 
indophenol. These values are of the same magnitude and have 
the same ratio to the specific activity measured with indophenol 
as those obtained with undialyzed preparations of G. 

We conclude from the reported experiments, that the color 
of the enzyme bears no relationship to its copper content (Table 
II) and that there is no obvious relationship of the copper conten 


TaBLe I 
Copper content of butyryl dehydrogenase from pig and beef liver 
































| Specific activity* 
| | Acceptor 
| 
Butyryl dehydrogenase | FAD/protein Cu/protein Cu/FAD | ETF-indophenol pm. ae e | oun 
Substrate 
| Cs Cs | Cs Cs 
| 
pmole/gm. umole/gm. atom/mole unils/mg. 
Green form, pig livert.............- | 10.8 0.58 0.053 13.2 | 0.8 22.0 eo 
Yellow form, pig liverf.............| 10.0 3.22 0.32 16.5 , : 
Green form, beef livert............. | 12.5 0.26 0.021 | 





* Specific activity as defined previously (4). 
+ Analysis carried out by neocuproine method. 
t Analysis carried out by dithizone method. 
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TaBLe II 
Dialysis of green butyryl dehydrogenase from pig liver against Versene 
| | E426 mu Eno mp 
P , } | Specific activity with 
Dialysis medium FAD/protein Cu*/protein | Cu/FAD ETT indepheno , In | ga 
| 1 cm. light path 
pmole/gm. pmole/ gm. | atom/mole 4 | units/mg. | absorbance units 
0.05 m Tris acetate (pH 7.4)...... 14.9 9.76 0.66 22.5 | 0.413 | 0.124 
0.05 m Tris acetate + 0.005 m Ver- | 
3 ht Sees Serer 14.9 0.27 | 0.018 22.5 | 0.412 0.128 
* Copper analyses by neocuproine method. 
to the catalytic activity. There is no support for the assump- a 
tion that the copper which is found in G under certain conditions 0.3004 “ anvil ‘a 
is an integral part of the enzyme. A discussion of these findings 
will be presented at the end of this paper. 
Spectral Changes on Transformation of Green into Yellow rs) 
Butyryl Dehydrogenase S 0.200 
Transformation of Dithionite—Neither G from beef nor from ry 
pig liver is instantly reduced by dithionite. The flavin absorp- 4 
* . ‘ 7 : GREEN FORM 
tion band of the pig enzyme at 426 my is slowly reduced in the F 
course of 2 days, whereas the corresponding band of the beef 0.100- 
enzyme disappears within a few hours. Concomitantly the ab- 
sorption band between 600 and 850 my is eliminated. When the 
enzymes are reoxidized thereafter by shaking with air, a yellow ~ YELLOW FORM 
color appears. The gradual reduction of G is shown in Fig. 2A. 1 1 mt mi = 
In Fig. 3 the spectra of the green and the yellow forms are com- 300 400 500 600 700 800 


pared. The samples of the yellow and the green form used in 
this experiment were derived from the same original preparation 
of G. Equal amounts of enzyme-bound flavin per unit volume 
were present in the cuvetts containing the two samples. The 
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Fig. 2. A, Reduction of G by 0.025 m dithionite and B, by 10-‘ m 

butyryl CoA. 400 ug. of G were dissolved in 0.200 ml. of 0.1 m 

phosphate, pH 7.4. Uppermost curve, original spectrum of oxi- 

dized G; lower curves, reduced by A, an excess of dithionite after 

0.5, 18, and 67 hours, in this order; B, by 10~* butyryl CoA, after 


0.75, 5 and 42 hours, in this order. Corrected for the absorption of 
C,. 


900 


Fig. 3. Spectra of green and yellow forms of butyryl dehydro- 
genase. ——, 292 wg. of G, dissolved in 0.200 ml. of 0.035 mu 
phosphate, pH 7.4; - - -- - , 217 wg. of DG, dissolved in 0.150 ml. of 
the same buffer. The samples of G and of DG used in this experi- 
ment were derived from the same original lot of G. 


most striking difference between the two curves is the complete 
absence of the absorption band at the longer wave lengths in the 
case of the yellow form. In addition, however, there is a remark- 
able shift of the characteristic flavin bands which are found at 
about 360 and 430 my with the green forms of pig and beef liver 
butyryl dehydrogenases. This means that on transformation 
to the yellow form, there is not only a disappearance of the band 
with Amax 710 mp, but the spectrum in the region between 300 
and 500 my also assumes an appearance more typical of that 
of flavoproteins. In addition, there is a change in the intensity 
of the absorption band of 360 mu. In its general appearance 
the spectrum of the yellow form is almost identical with that 
of Y. Only the location of the peaks is slightly different, viz. 
370 and 447 my for Y and 360 to 365 and 445 mu for DG. As 
indicated in Table I, the specificity of DG is that of G and not 
that of Y. The ratio of absorbances at the maxima at 270:445: 
360:710 mu was found to be 7.2:1.00:0.79:0.03 for DG prep- 
arations of high purity. A comparison with the corresponding 
values for G, which were reported above, shows that the absorp- 
tion peak in the ultraviolet also shifts to longer wave lengths 
and diminishes in intensity relative to the main flavin peak in 
the visible range. 

Transformation by Butyryl CoA—The fact that dithionite 
was able to bring about the described transformation of G into 
DG made it likely that reduction of the flavins was a prerequisite 
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for this process. As a slow and partial reduction of G is effected 
by butyryl CoA, it appeared possible that butyryl CoA, when 
given sufficient time, might also bring about the transformation. 
When butyryl CoA is added to G, the changes indicated in 
Fig. 2B are found. After 2 to 3 days a spectrum is observed 
which is indistinguishable from that obtained immediately when 
C, is added to DG. This spectrum shows the typical partial 
reduction of the main flavin bands and the new absorption band 
between 500 and 650 my which is exhibited by all acyl dehy- 
drogenases on addition of substrate (7). As pointed out pre- 
viously, the acyl dehydrogenases are very stable in this partly 
reduced form as long as substrate or product is present (7, 8). 
However, in the course of ammonium sulfate precipitations 
and several days’ standing at 2° the prosthetic flavins become 
gradually reoxidized, although, as shown in the preceding paper 
(9), substrate or product is still bound. When G, previously 
reduced by C,, is reoxidized in this fashion, a yellow enzyme is 
obtained which has a spectrum similar to but not identical with 
that of DG produced by dithionite. The flavin peaks are shifted 
to still longer wave lengths from 365 and 445 my to 373 and 450 
my, respectively, and a definite shoulder appears between 470 
and 490 mu. 

It was shown in the preceding paper (9) that substrate, once 
added to an acyl dehydrogenase, is not released under conditions 
which leave the protein undamaged. It is, therefore, obvious 
that on transformation of G into DG by means of C,, not DG 
but a DG-crotonyl CoA complex will be obtained. That the 
presence of such a complex was indeed the explanation for the 
difference in the spectrum of DG produced by dithionite and that 
of DG produced by C, was shown in the experiment illustrated 
in Fig. 4. In this experiment crotonyl CoA was added to a 
sample of DG which had been prepared by dithionite reduction. 
The typical band shifts, as described above, and the shoulder 
between 470 and 490 my appeared immediately. These spectral 
changes form independent proof of a strong complex between 
oxidized enzyme and product, which had been postulated pre- 
viously from kinetic studies (15) and which was also shown in 
the preceding paper (9). Neither butyryl CoA (2 x 10-4 m) 
nor crotonyl CoA (2.5 x 10-* m) show any influence on the 
spectrum of free FAD. The observed effect on the spectrum of 
enzyme-bound FAD demonstrates that crotonyl CoA when 
bound to the enzyme interacts directly with the prosthetic 
flavin. 

As substrate is able to transform G into DG in a single cycle 
of reduction and reoxidation, the question arose whether during 
catalytic turnover G was transformed into DG immediately so 
that DG was in fact the only active form of the enzyme. This 
appeared, however, unlikely as the catalytic turnover in the 
over-all system proceeds at a rate about 10‘ times faster than 
the transformation with substrate as shown above (Fig. 2B). 
In order to decide the question, the identity of the enzyme had 
to be established after catalytic turnover. Reisolation of the 
enzyme after catalytic action did not appear feasible as it is 
known (9) that substrate or product cannot be separated from 
the enzyme so that slow transformation by substrate could 
occur during isolation. Absorbance changes were therefore 
observed in a solution of G which was dehydrogenating Cy, in 
the presence of ETF and ferricyanide at 4°. Light absorption 
at 700 my was used as a measure of the green color, reduction 
of ferricyanide was measured at 410 my, while the oxidation 
level of the flavoproteins was estimated from the absorption at 
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Fig. 4. Spectra of yellow form of butyryl dehydrogenase in the 
absence and in the presence of crotonyl CoA. 115 ug. of DG were 
dissolved in 0.140 ml. of 0.1 m phosphate, pH 7.4. ——, spectrum 
of original sample; - - - - - , spectrum of the same sample in the 
presence of 7 X 10‘ m crotonyl CoA. Corrected for the absorp- 
tion of crotonyl CoA. 


440 muy after proper correction for the contribution of ferricya- 
nide. The experiment showed that the absorption at 700 mu 
actually increased somewhat on addition of C, (5 moles of C, per 
mole of prosthetic flavin of G) to the solution containing G, 
ETF and a slight excess of ferricyanide. This increase is due to 
a small contribution at that wave length of the semiquinoid 
intermediate formed. As dehydrogenation of C, proceeded in 
the presence of excess ferricyanide, the absorbance at 700 my 
returned to its original level. The drop of absorbance at 410 
my indicated that a total of about 10 electrons had been trans- 
ferred per flavin of G when the substrate was exhausted. No 
significant drop of the absorption at 700 my was observed even 
when the flavoproteins were completely reoxidized by ferricya- 
nide after dehydrogenation of Cy. A complete spectrum re- 
corded at that stage showed the typical broad band of G with 
Amax 710 mu. The intermediate, which interfered somewhat 
with exact absorbance measurements at 700 my during active 
turnover, is of course no longer present after reoxidation by 
ETF and ferricyanide. After 30 minutes a slow decrease of the 
absorption at 700 mu was noticeable which is in agreement with 
the observations discussed above in this section and with those 
which will be presented in the subsequent one. 

Transformation by Crotonyl CoA—It was shown in the pre- 
ceding paper (9) that with the acyl dehydrogenases there is a 
dynamic exchange of enzyme-bound substrate (or product) and 
substrate (or product) in solution. It appeared therefore possible 
that C, effected the transformation of G into DG, not by its 
ability to reduce G but by its ability to displace other substances 
from the substrate-binding site of G. In order to discriminate 
between the contribution of a reduction and that of a displace- 
ment in the transforming action of C,, the effect of crotonyl CoA 
on G was studied. This type of experiment is illustrated in 
Fig. 5. Within 46 hours crotonyl CoA transformed G into the 
same form of DG which had been observed after incubation 
with C, and reoxidation of the prosthetic flavins. Thus the 
experiment of Fig. 5 provides additional evidence that the 
spectrum of DG obtained after interaction of G with C, can be 
ascribed to a DG-crotonyl CoA complex. 
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On the basis of this experiment we may conclude that whatever 
substance or group is responsible for the green color of G, it 
presumably occupies the substrate-binding site on the enzyme. 
In this position it is able to interact with the flavin, as indicated 
by its strong influence on the spectrum. We have shown above 
that crotonyl CoA, the product, when bound to DG is also able 
to distort the flavin spectrum, although in a different manner, 
as does the unknown material. The material responsible for 
the green color can be displaced by substances like substrate 
or product, which have a high affinity for the binding site. 
This hypothesis can be tested by determinations of substrate 
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Fig. 5. Transformation of G into DG by crotonyl CoA. 530 
ug. of G were dissolved in 0.200 ml. of 0.05 m phosphate, pH 7.0. 
----- , spectrum of original sample of G; ----, 3 hours after 
addition of crotonyl CoA (final concentration 5 X 10-¢ m); —, 
46 hours after addition of crotonyl CoA. Corrected for the ab- 
sorption of crotonyl CoA. 
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binding as described in the preceding paper (9). Before these 
experiments are discussed, further spectrophotometric observa- 
tions on the transformation of G into DG will be reported. 

Transformation by Proteins and Urea—After it had been shown 
that dithionite as well as C, and crotonyl CoA were able to 
bring about the transformation, it became necessary to examine 
the specificity of this effect. The data which were collected 
concerning this point are summarized in Table III. It is evident 
that CoA derivatives of a carbon chain different from C, are 
less effective than the 4-carbon compounds. Free CoA and Cy, 
are ineffective, whereas crotonyl thioethylamine at a relatively 
high concentration brings about the transformation rather 
rapidly. It is noteworthy that a slow but definite spontaneous 
transformation takes place on prolonged standing in the absence 
of any added substance. It should be pointed out that in all 
cases in which a significant decrease of the absorption at 710 my 
was observed there was a concomitant shift of the flavin peaks 
towards longer wave lengths, as is typical for the transformation 
of G into DG (Fig. 3). 

Since it must be assumed that the flavin of ETF, the natural 
electron acceptor for the acyl dehydrogenases, approached the 
flavin of G closely in space, it appeared possible that this protein 
might also displace the material causing the green color of G. 
This was indeed found to be the case, when a preparation of ETF 
—about 10 per cent pure—was added to G at such a level that 
equal amounts of flavin of both proteins were present. However, 
surprisingly, other proteins which have no obvious relationship 
to G were able to accomplish the same spectral change when 
added at the same concentration (Table III). Most effective 
among these proteins was §-lactoglobulin. 

These observations indicated that in addition to the more 
specific effect shown by compounds of low molecular weight which 
are related to the substrate there appeared to be a rather un- 
specific action of proteins on G. The matter was not further 
pursued as a large number of substances would have to be tested 
at different concentrations if an attempt were to be made to 























TaB_e III 
Transformation of green into yellow butyryl dehydrogenase by various agents 
Substance added 
Incubation at 2-4° Eno mu remaining Incubation at 2-4° Eno mp remaining 
Name Final concentration 

% % 
pee eer ee 7 days 92 17 days 80 
NINE cise csi serena 0.02 m 16 hours 45 2 days 8 
EEE OTOL Pee 6 X 10-*m 16 hours 43 37 hours 15* 
SR SERINE Ta OF re 5 X 10-* 3 hours 64 2 days 6 
Nt Grace he ap haw eee 3 X 10-* 4 days 60 7 days 56 
ee ile eae nantes 3 X 10-*m 4 days 79 7 days 79 
Sa Aid ee 5 X 10-*m 4 days 100 11 days 104 
oe EP Eee 5 X 10 u 4 days 100 | 11 days 96 
S-crotonyl-N-acetyl thio- 

ethylamine.............. 0.012 m 1 day 8 

ETF (~10% pure)......... 50 mg./ml. 3 days 82 10 days 57 
Bovine serum albumin..... 50 mg./ml 7 days 74 22 days 49 
6-Lactoglobulin............ 50 mg./ml. 5 days 59 13 days 27 
CNIR i 8d 2:s:4.0.819,400' 50 mg./ml. 7 days 98 13 days 97 
Sa 7.5 M 1} hours 70 19 hours 30t 











* The relatively high final value is due to the absorption of the intermediate (Amax 570 mu) which is formed on addition of C, to G or 


DG. 


{ The experiment was terminated before complete transformation in order to prevent complete denaturation of the enzyme. 
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define more closely the kind of structure required for the “non- 
specific” transforming action. 

The fact that the transformation of G into DG could be 
brought about by protein-protein interaction suggested the 
use of urea, which is known to change the tertiary structure of 
proteins drastically. As shown in Table III the transformation 
proceeded rather rapidly in 7.5 M urea. That the enzyme was 
not completely denatured by urea treatment for 19 hours was 
evident from the fact that after dialysis the flavin was still 
reducible by substrate, and catalytic activity in the over-all 
system had remained. As pointed out in the preceding paper 
(9), prolonged treatment with urea will release the flavin slowly 
and will thus inactivate the enzyme. 


The Binding of Substrate by Butyryl Dehydrogenase 


It was shown in the preceding paper (9) that the acyl dehy- 
drogenases have the ability to bind a certain quantity of their 
substrates so tightly that no dissociation of the formed complexes 
is measurable. If the binding site for substrate is occupied in G 
by some other group or substance as suggested above, one would 
expect that G might bind less substrate than DG. This could 
indeed be demonstrated by the techniques described in the pre- 
ceding paper. The experiments summarized in Table IV show 
that increasingly more substrate is bound as the transformation 
of G into DG progresses. Although the over-all trend of increase 
in substrate binding and decrease of absorption at 710 my 
agrees, the two processes do not seem to go strictly parallel. 
The high initial binding ratio obtained 5 to 10 minutes after 
addition of substrate is surprising as there is no observable 
effect on the spectrum (see Fig. 2B) at this time. It should be 
pointed out here that these experiments were done before it was 
known that even the ammonium sulfate-precipitated suspension 
of the enzyme binds substrate immediately. Thus the time of 
5 to 10 minutes may not be correct, as it merely indicates that 
the enzyme was precipitated with ammonium sulfate at that 
time. Lower initial values were obtained in more recent experi- 
ments. In Experiment 76 of Table V only 12 per cent of the 
substrate which was bound after complete transformation 


TaBLe IV 


Increase of substrate-binding capacity during transformation of the 
green into the yellow form of butyryl dehydrogenase* 











Pgs | aeme frerin Mob Gare pen | oe 
5 10 16 22 45 78 

min. | min.| hrs. | hrs. | hrs. | hrs. % 
67 G XI (0.27 100 
68 G XI 0.50 51 
69 G XI 0.60 18t 
70 G XI 0.24 100 
71 G XI 0.48 42 
72 G XI 0.58 15T 
73 DG XIt (0.63 
74 DG VI =0.61 
75 DG VI 0.59 





























* For additional data see Experiments 76 and 80 of Table V. 

+ The relatively high final value is due to the absorption of the 
intermediate (Amax 570 mu) which is formed on addition of C, to 
G or DG. 

t DG prepared from Preparation XI of G. 
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TABLE V 
Specificity and turnover of bound substrate with the green and the 
yellow form of butyryl dehydrogenase* 
| 








7 X | - Initia! |Diept Pane of pe de 
” . , : ¢ 
ment No. | Enzyme | “then” | cubotrate | substrate | subsuatt | bound par 
over flavin flavin 
76 GT XI Cut 0.09 
77 G . we Cut Cy 25 0.027 
s|.6. [-SEE eS 0.01 
79 G | ce Cet C, 25 0.005 
80 DG§ XI Ct 0.81 
81 DG XI Cyl Cy 15 0. 20 























* For additional data see Table I, Experiments 25 to 31 and 
Table II, Experiments 55 to 64 in reference (9). 

t Substrate was added to a suspension of G in 80 per cent satu- 
rated ammonium sulfate solution. The protein was sedimented 
immediately thereafter. For details see reference (9). 

¢ Substrate bearing the C™ label. 

§ Substrate was incubated with G for 72 hours. 
transformed into DG. 


G is thereby 


(Experiment 80) was bound after 1 to 2 minutes’ contact of 
suspended G with C,. 

Evidence was presented in the preceding paper that the sub- 
strate-binding sites in preparations of the acyl dehydrogenases 
are not homogeneous. Sites which permitted a rapid exchange 
between bound substrate and substrate in solution could be 
differentiated from sites at which the substrate appeared to be 
bound irreversibly. Sites which lacked the specificity for the 
chain length of the acyl residue of the substrate were also de- 
tected. It was not clear whether these latter sites were identical 
with the nonexchanging sites. It appeared, therefore, of inter- 
est to see whether the small amount of substrate initially bound 
to G showed a preference for one of these types of binding sites. 
Data on the specificity of binding and on the exchange of bound 
substrate are presented in Table V. It is apparent that the 
binding sites available in G after 1 to 2 minutes’ interaction of 
substrate and enzyme show the same heterogeneity as the bind- 
ing sites in DG or in the other acyl dehydrogenases. The sub- 
strate initially bound to G is therefore not bound preferentially 
to any one type of sites. 


Separation of Green from Yellow Form of Butyryl Dehydrogenase 


Attempts to separate the two forms of butyryl dehydrogenase 
were so far unsuccessful. A mixture of equal amounts of G and 
DG of the same origin was inseparable in the analytical ultra- 
centrifuge. Similarly, no indication was obtained that G and 
DG separated during free boundary electrophoresis in 0.05 m 
Tris acetate at pH 7.9 or 0.1 m cacodylate, pH 6.5. Samples of 
G and DG also had the same mobility in paper electrophoresis 
in Tris acetate of pH 8.1 and 8.5. It appears, therefore, that 
the transformation of G into DG involves only minor changes, 
if any, in molecular weight, shape, or net charge. 


DISCUSSION 


The work presented here has shown that G from pig or beef 
liver does not contain significant amounts of copper when 
dialyzed against Versene before analysis. Versene dialysis 
leaves the spectrum and the catalytic activity unchanged. On 
the other hand, the spectrum can be drastically changed by a 
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variety of means so that a yellow flavoprotein is obtained which 
is somewhat more active than the original green enzyme. A 
correlation between the intensity of the absorption band at 600 
to 850 my and the copper content of the enzyme or its activity 
therefore does not exist. 

It had previously been suggested by Mahler (3) that the green 
color of G from beef liver was due to the presence of copper in 
this enzyme. This suggestion was based on the following find- 
ings: (a) Copper was detected in the enzyme by various analyt- 
ical methods after dialysis against dilute Tris buffer; (6) the 
intensity of the broad absorption band between 600 and 850 mu 
was decreased after addition of butyryl CoA; and (c) the same 
absorption band was flattened out after 36 hours’ dialysis against 
5 X 10-* m cyanide with the concomitant disappearance of the 
strong green color. The copper content of the cyanide-treated 
enzyme was not determined,‘ but cyanide was considered to be a 
specific chelator for heavy metals (3, 16, 17). 

It should be emphasized that the findings of Mahler reported 
under (a) and (6) are in complete agreement with our own. 
The third point, transformation of G into DG by cyanide, could 
never be reproduced by us with either G from beef or from pig 
liver. However, similar difficulties were experienced by Mahler 
in reproducing this effect consistently. An explanation for this 
finding may be provided on the basis of the experiments reported 
above (Table III). It was shown there that G from pig liver is 
very slowly transformed on standing in pure solution and some- 
what faster in the presence of other proteins. It was also found 
that G from beef liver is transformed into DG about 10 times 
faster than the pig liver enzyme. It would seem possible, 
therefore, that certain samples of G from beef liver which were 
not of the highest purity could have undergone transformation 
within the 36 hours of cyanide dialysis, protein contaminants 
being mainly responsible for this effect. 

Thus, our findings are in agreement with or provide an ex- 
planation for those limited observations which originally formed 
the basis for the postulate that copper was an integral part of G. 
This postulate can now no longer be upheld in view of the more 
extensive work reported in this paper. The most convincing 
argument is of course the fact that copper can be removed from 
G down to a level of about 1 atom of copper per 50 molecules of 
enzyme-bound flavin without any effect on spectrum or activity. 
It cannot be excluded that the copper which is removed by 
Versene may be a constituent of G, the function of which is 
unknown and may not be apparent in the enzymatic tests used 
by us. However, until evidence on this point is brought forth, 
it does not appear profitable to pursue such a possibility further. 
Singer and Massey (18) have explained in a plausible way various 
observations of Mahler which originally appeared to provide 
indirect evidence for the presence or function of copper in G, 
such as differences in activity towards one and two electron 
acceptors and stimulatory effects of copper ions. These argu- 
ments will not, therefore, be entered into here. Suffice it to 
recall that pure G has been shown to be inactive with electron 
acceptors such as cytochrome c or indophenol and that an addi- 
tional flavoprotein is necessary for electron transport between 
G and these acceptors (6). In view of this, previous experiments 
and conclusions based on apparent direct interactions between 
G and these acceptors can hardly be properly evaluated. 

The material responsible for the green color of G is still un- 
known. It has been invariably associated at an almost constant 


*H. R. Mahler, personal communication. 
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level with any preparation of G so far isolated from beef or pig 
liver by various methods. No yellow enzyme of the same speci- 
ficity has ever been detected in preparations from these sources. 
It is unlikely, therefore, that we are dealing with a fortuitous 
impurity. The experiments reported in this paper give some 
clues as to the locus of action and the nature of the material 
involved. The spectral changes and band shifts observed on 
transformation of G to DG (Fig. 3) show that the unknown ma- 
terial not only contributes an extra absorption band (Amax 710 
my) but also interacts strongly with the flavin of G. While 
these observations point to its location in the vicinity of the 
prosthetic flavin, the experiments on the displacement of the 
unknown material by substrate or product and on its inter- 
ference with substrate binding show that the material actually 
occupies or blocks the site where substrate is strongly bound.5 
The fact that the material can be displaced from this site by 
other proteins in relatively high concentration makes it likely 
that the subtle protein structure is involved in the transforma- 
tion of G into DG. This idea is supported by the fact that com- 
plete unfolding of the protein by urea leads to a rapid transforma- 
tion of G into DG which after several hours’ exposure can be 
recovered in largely undenatured state. Experiments in the 
ultracentrifuge showed that no material of a molecular weight 
higher than about 10,000 is released on transformation of G into 
DG, and there is no evidence from electrophoretic studies in the 
range between pH 6.5 and 8.5 that more than a minor change of 
the net charge of the protein is involved. 

All this evidence taken together points to the possibility that a 
grouping of the enzyme itself interacts with the prosthetic flavin 
and blocks the substrate-binding site. On transformation of G 
into DG by one of the various procedures mentioned the group- 
ing responsible for the green color reorients itself so that flavin 
and substrate-binding site are freed. This process appears to be 
irreversible as the conversion of the yellow form into the green 
form has never been observed. 

The fact that the green form binds only very little substrate 
as compared to the yellow form (Table V) and the pronounced 
difference in the location of the flavin bands of G and DG make 
it very unlikely that G as isolated is a mixture of G and DG or, 
what would be equivalent to this, that only one of the two or 
three prosthetic flavins of the enzyme is involved in the complex 
formation. 

There are several questions concerning the two forms of bu- 
tyryl dehydrogenase which have to remain open until further 
information becomes available. It was shown above that ac- 
cording to criteria of flavin spectroscopy the flavin of G is only 
very slowly reduced by either substrate or dithionite. Yet, 
rapid oxidoreduction of the prosthetic flavins is the basis for 
catalytic activity. How is it then possible that G displays at 
least 50 per cent of the catalytic activity of the readily reducible 


5 It should be pointed out that with the acyl dehydrogenases 
we have to differentiate between the very strong binding of sub- 
strate which is characteristic for the yellow forms of these enzymes 
(9) and the binding of substrate in a readily dissociable Michaelis- 
Menten complex such as is necessary for any catalytic function. 
That the green form must be able to bind substrate in a complex 
of the latter kind is obvious from its almost undiminished catalytic 
activity. It is not certain whether the sites for both types of 
binding are identical although evidence presented in the preceding 
paper would suggest this. ‘‘Blocking of the substrate binding 
site’ in the context of the present discussion refers only to the 
site or type of strong binding. 
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DG? One might think that G is transformed to DG on its first 
catalytic turnover with substrate. However, the transformation 
effected by substrate is a slow process, and it could indeed be 
directly demonstrated that G actually retains its green color 
after several turnovers in the presence of substrate, ETF, and 
ferricyanide. The catalytic activity of the green form, G, is 
entirely in the range of those of the other acyl dehydrogenases, 
and there is no reason to assume that the green form is not the 
active natural form of the enzyme within the mitochondria. 

It is true that substrate is not bound as tightly to G as it is to 
DG (cf. Table V). But this extremely strong binding of sub- 
strate, which was found to occur with DG, Y, and Y’, does not 
appear to be a prerequisite for the catalytic activity of these en- 
zymes. Hauge (15) has found that K, for the couple G-C, in the 
over-all reaction with ETF and indophenol or with phenazine 
methosulfate as acceptors is about 2 x 10-® m and does not dif- 
fer significantly from the K, values for the couples Y-Cs, Y-Cis 
or Y’-Cis.6 A K, value of this magnitude by no means requires 
that the dissociation constant of the substrate be as low as it 
appears to be with DG, Y and Y’, namely <10~- as estimated 
from the experiments reported in the preceding paper (9). A 
much higher dissociation constant which would permit ready 
dissociation of substrate on precipitation and prolonged di- 
alysis (cf. Table V, Experiment 76) is entirely compatible with a 
K, of 10-® Mm. 

While the present work was in progress, a paper appeared by 
Rutter and Rolander (19) in which they describe the reversible 
transformation of the old yellow enzyme into a green-colored 
protein by treatment with ammoniacal ammonium sulfate, pH 
10 to 10.5. The spectra presented by these authors for the 
green and yellow forms show a striking resemblance to those of 
Gand DG. The shape and relative intensity of the band in the 
700 my region is similar, and the flavin bands in the 350 to 470 
my region also show a shift towards shorter wave lengths in the 
green form. Under conditions similar to those used by Rutter 
and Rolander the yellow form of butyryl-dehydrogenase is not 
converted back to the green form. 

Cases in which one and the same enzyme is obtained in dif- 
ferent forms are reported with increasing frequency in the litera- 
ture as methods of separation and analysis progress. The ques- 
tion of the actual state in nature of these proteins becomes, 
therefore, more and more urgent. 


E. P.. Steyn-Parvé and H. Beinert 
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SUMMARY 


Some properties of the green flavoprotein butyryl dehydro- 
genase from pig liver are described. The enzyme as obtained by 
routine isolation procedures from beef or pig liver contains a 
small quantity of copper which can be almost completely re- 
moved by dialysis against Versene. The spectrum and activity 
of the enzyme remain unchanged during this treatment. It is 
concluded that copper is not a constituent of the green butyryl 
dehydrogenase. However, different classes of substances such as 
reducing agents, Coenzyme A derivatives and analogues related 
to the substrate, proteins, and urea can transform the green 
enzyme into a yellow form which has a spectrum very similar to 
that of the other acyl dehydrogenases. With three different 
acceptors this yellow form is somewhat more active catalytically 
than the green form. The transformation of the green into the 
yellow form takes several hours to several days. Copper is not 
involved in this process. The material responsible for the green 
color, which appears to be displaced by the mentioned agents, is 
unknown. A strong band shift in the flavin spectrum shows 
that it forms a complex with the prosthetic flavin. It occupies 
or blocks the binding site of the substrate. This is evident from 
the fact that the green form is not able to bind substrate as 
tightly as does the yellow form. No change of molecular weight 
or net charge appears to be involved in the transformation. It 
is suggested that in the green form a constituent group of the 
protein itself is complexed to the flavin which is irreversibly 
reoriented during the transformation. 

The new findings are discussed and confronted with earlier 
views on the meaning of the green color of butyryl dehydro- 
genase. 
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Among the more commonly recognized constituents of nat- 
urally occurring phospholipides are phosphatidyl ethanolamine 
and phosphatidyl serine. The most feasible analytical pro- 
cedures for these components have been based on the determina- 
tion of ethanolamine and serine in a hydrolysate of the lipide. 
In general, assays for serine and ethanolamine have consisted of 
three main steps: (a) hydrolysis of the lipide, (b) separation of 
serine and ethanolamine or their derivatives, and (c) quantitative 
estimation of the serine and ethanolamine or their derivatives. 
An exception is the method of Burmaster (1) in which ethanol- 
amine is determined as the difference in ammonia freed by 
periodate oxidation and carbon dioxide freed by ninhydrin 
oxidation. 

In a consideration of the hydrolytic release of these amino 
compounds from the intact lipide, basic hydrolysis, except as 
outlined by Axelrod et al. (2) and more recently Nojima and 
Utsugi (3), has not been in extensive use due to the well known 
instability of serine and ethanolamine under these conditions. 
Moreover, the difficulty of removing the base or, after neutraliza- 
tion, its salt from the hydrolysate has posed a problem. Al- 
though these two amine compounds are not completely stable to 
acid hydrolysis, this approach, especially with ease of removal 
of an acid such as HCl, has been the method of choice. 

Paper chromatography (4, 5), fractionation on ion exchangers 
such as Permutit (6, 7) or Zeo-Karb (8), and solvent fractiona- 
tion of the DNP derivatives (2, 3) have been used for the 
separation of the serine and ethanolamine in hydrolysates. 
Subsequently, quantitative estimation has been performed 
through colorimetric assay (4, 7) and by direct photometry (5) 
after paper chromatography (5), by titrimetric assay of am- 
monia released by periodate oxidation of the bases after separa- 
tion on ion exchangers (6), and by spectrophotometric assay of 
the DNP derivatives (2, 3). Other methods of analysis have 
employed fractional distillation of ethanolamine (9) and deter- 
mination of amino acid nitrogen as a measure of serine (10). 

In the course of an investigation of the fractionation of phos- 
pholipides, it became apparent that many of the available 
methods for serine and ethanolamine were for one reason or 
another, cited below, unsatisfactory. In a reinvestigation of 
this problem, the stability of serine and ethanolamine under 
varying conditions of hydrolysis, and the hydrolysis products 
from a phosphatidyl ethanolamine-phosphatidyl serine fraction 


* This investigation was supported by grants from the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society and the National Science Foundation. 

1The abbreviations used are: DNP, dinitrophenyl; DNFB, 
dinitroflourobenzene. * 


have been studied. An improved method for the separation of 
serine and estimation of serine and ethanolamine, based in part 
on Artom’s (6) use of periodate oxidation and in addition, ion 
exchangers, is presented. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
Methods and Materials 


Phosphatidyl ethanolamine-phosphatidy] serine fractions from 
beef and rat liver and baker’s yeast were obtained by fractiona- 
tion of phospholipide preparations on silicic acid (11). Upon 
analysis, these samples were found to be very close in composi- 
tion to those previously reported and possessed the following 
general characteristics: N-P, molar ratios, 0.98:1.02; fatty 
acid-P, molar ratios, 1.97:2.02. These samples contained no 
choline, inositol, sphingosine, sugar, or plasmalogen. The 
details of these analyses are published elsewhere (11). 

O-Phosphoethanolamine, O-phosphoserine, and L-serine were 
obtained from the California Foundation for Biochemical 
Research and gave only one ninhydrin-reactive spot on paper 
chromatography (12). Ethanolamine, an Eastman Product, 
was distilled and the fraction boiling at 170-171° (760 mm.) 
was collected and used in all the experiments; only one ninhydrin- 
reactive spot was detectable on paper chromatography. The 
Dowex 50-X8 cation exchange resin was a Dow Chemical 
Company product, and two different batches of this resin gave 
comparable results with lipide hydrolysates as well as with 
standard samples of ethanolamine and serine. Periodic acid 
was a product of the G. F. Smith Chemical Company. 

The paper electrophoresis apparatus was similar in design to 
that described by Ryle et al. (12). 


Quantitative Estimation of Serine and Ethanolamine 
in Phospholipides 


As will be described below there are many factors influencing 
the quantitative estimation of ethanolamine and serine, and 
after due consideration the following method was evolved: 

1. Hydrolysis of Sample—The lipide sample in chloroform, 
containing 2 to 3 mg. of ethanolamine and/or serine nitrogen, 
was dried in a vacuum at room temperature, dissolved in a 
minimal amount of diethyl ether and 10 ml. of 6 n HCl were 
added. The ether was removed by gentle warming and the 
mixture was then refluxed for 3 hours. After the hydrolysate 
was cooled, the fatty acids were removed by two extractions 
with diethyl ether and the ether layer washed twice with 1.0 
ml. portions of water. The washings were added to the aqueous 
fraction and the entire mixture evaporated under nitrogen on a 
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TaBLeE I 


Separation of pure serine and ethanolamine mixtures 
on Dowex 50 columns* 











Amount of material used Recovery of nitrogen, % of theory 
Sample 
Serine N Ethanolamine N Serinet Ethanolaminet 
mg. mg. 
I 0.182 0.162 98.8 97.0 
II 0.190 0.055 99.0 96.4 
III 0.127 0.110 100 102 
IV 0.063 0.165 100 97.8 
Vt 0.120 0.114 99.2 98.2 

















* In addition, serine and ethanolamine standards were added to 
hydrolysates of phosphatidyl ethanolamine-rich fractions from 
beef and rat liver and subjected to separation on Dowex 50 col- 
umns and the rest of the procedure as described in the text. The 
recoveries of added standards were in the range from 96 to 100 
per cent of theory. 

+ Paper chromatography showed only the expected component 
in each fraction. 

t Also contained 0.323 mg. of choline N. 


steam bath. Water was repeatedly added to the flask to aid 
in removal of the excess HCl. The residue was made to 25 
ml. with 0.2 m sodium acetate buffer, pH 5.0; hydrolysate A. 

2. Separation Procedure—The separation of the serine and 
ethanolamine is carried out by a considerable simplification of 
the elegant method of Moore and Stein (13). 3 ml. of 100 to 
200 mesh Dowex 50-X8 cation exchange resin, previously washed 
with 2 n NaOH, and distilled water, were suspended in 0.2 m 
sodium acetate buffer, pH 5, and poured into a 0.9 x 30 cm. 
glass column with a constriction at the lower end. The flow 
rate of this column is previously adjusted to approximately 1 
ml. per minute by packing glass wool into the lower end. In 
order to facilitate the addition of solutions without disturbing 
the resin bed, a small plug of glass wool is placed on the top of 
the resin. The column is washed with buffer until the effluent 
is at pH 5.0. 

3 ml. of the above hydrolysate A are placed on each of two 
columns, and at the same time 3 ml. aliquots are taken for 
estimation of total nitrogen? and serine plus ethanolamine by 
periodate oxidation and as controls to ascertain the amount of 
free ammonia formed during the hydrolysis. The sample 
placed on the column is allowed to drain to the top of the resin, 
at which point the column is rinsed with two to three 3.0 ml. 
portions of pH 5.0 buffer and then further treated with this 
buffer until a total of 20 ml. have passed through the column. 
This effluent is collected for the quantitative assay of the serine, 
0-phosphoserine, O-phosphoethanolamine, or like substances. 
The ethanolamine (plus free ammonia and similar amines) is 
eluted from the column with 20 ml. of a 10 per cent solution of 
sodium acetate, pH 7.2. The resin may be regenerated for 
further use by washing with 20 ml. of pH 5 acetate buffer. Over 
twenty successive separations have been carried out on the same 
column with no apparent loss in resolution. 

Each fraction is analyzed for periodate-reactive nitrogen 


2 This nitrogen value, compared with the amount of nitrogen 
present in sample used for hydrolysis, will serve as an indicator 
of the effectiveness of the hydrolytic procedure. The yields of 
water-soluble nitrogen should be above 95 per cent of theory. 
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components, free ammonia, and total nitrogen. After establish- 
ment of the effectiveness of the fractionation, the latter analysis 
for total nitrogen need not be included. 

8. Oxidation Technique—2 ml. of 0.2 m periodic acid are 
added to the column effluents and to aliquots of the original 
hydrolysate A (for total serine and ethanolamine). Only in 
the case of the pH 7.2 effluent does the addition of periodic acid 
alter the pH, which drops to 6.0. The mixture is allowed to 
stand at 25° for 2 to 3 hours. After the addition of 10 ml. of 
30 per cent NaOH, the ammonia released by the oxidation of 
serine and ethanolamine is then steam-distilled into 10 ml. of 2 
per cent boric acid and determined by titrimetric assay with 
0.010 nN HCl. Free ammonia present in the original hydrolysate 
is determined by distillation of an aliquot made alkaline as 
above. Total nitrogen was obtained by the micro-Kjeldahl 
procedure using selenium oxychloride as the catalyst. 

The separation of pure serine and ethanolamine on Dowex 
50-X8 columns is shown in Table I. 


RESULTS 


Composition of Lipide Samples—Through the use of the 
procedure described above, the distribution of serine and ethanol- 
amine in the fractions from beef and rat liver, and baker’s yeast 
was determined and is recorded in Table IT. 


TABLE II 
Serine and ethanolamine analysis on 8 hour 6 n HCl hydrolysates 
of phosphatidyl ethanolamine-rich fractions from beef and 
rat liver, and yeast 

















% of total lipide nitrogen in hydrolysate 
Source —_—_— — 
Total | NH; Serine |Ethanolamine| Unknown 
Beef liver 9 | 4.3 3.1 82.0 ll 
Rat liver 98 | 3.5 | 2.1 75 17 
Yeast 9 | 69 | 23 a Ge 





As was indicated by the difference between the total nitrogen 
value and the periodate-reactive nitrogen, there was an additional 
unknown component. It was ninhydrin-reactive, as shown by 
paper electrophoresis, and was detected only in the serine frac- 
tion by the above resin treatment. Through the use of high 
voltage paper electrophoresis this compound has been identified 
as O-phosphoethanolamine (with a trace amount of O-phospho- 
serine). Thus, in all these sources of phosphatidyl ethanol- 
amine, a minimum of 90 to 95 per cent of the fraction is the 
ethanolamine containing phosphoglyceride. The phosphatidyl 
serine component constitutes a small proportion (usually <5 
per.cent) of these preparations.* 


Comments on Procedure 


1. Hydrolysis Routes—The most important factors in the 
unequivocal analysis of lipide serine and ethanolamine are the 
hydrolysis of the lipides and the recognition of the possible 
products other than serine and ethanolamine. The most 


3 On the basis of the present observations, preliminary reports 
(11) on the serine and ethanolamine composition of comparable 
fractions cannot be considered as correct. In the main, adverse 
cation influence on the reported separation on Amberlite IRC-50 
was of considerable importance. 
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TaB_LeE III 
Stability of serine and ethanolamine to various hydrolytic conditions 


The amount of total nitrogen used in these experiments was in 
a range from 0.10 to 0.20 mg. 





| P . > 
% nitrogen as free ammonia in 











| hydrolysate 
Method of treatment at 
| seeing |Ethanol- | ph idyl 
| Seine "cles | cmeesionme 
| rich fraction 
Methanolic 6 N HCl, 3 hrs. reflux | 1.8 | 2.5 2.3 
Methanolic 6 Nn HCl, 3 hrs. reflux | 9.3 6.4 
and 1 hr., pH 8, reflux | 
Aqueous 6 nN HCI, 6 hrs. reflux | 16.0 5.7 12.8 
Aqueous 6 nN HCl, 3 hrs. reflux | 4.0 3.8 4.3 
50% ethanolic 6 N HCl, 20 hrs.| 4.5 | 5.2 
reflux 
Aqueous 2 Nn NaOH, 2 hrs. reflux | 2.5 1.9 7.8 








obvious of these possibilities, ammonia, formed by the deamina- 
tion of serine and ethanolamine, has long been recognized. 
However, in general, the amounts formed during hydrolysis have 
not been ascertained. Consequently, a study was undertaken 
on the effect of hydrolysis, under varying conditions, on the 
stability of pure serine and ethanolamine and the amounts of 
free ammonia produced from a phosphatidyl ethanolamine-rich 
fraction of beef liver. The results are shown in Table III. 
Among the methods tried, methanolic 6 N HCl gave the minimal 
deamination of serine and ethanolamine in standard solutions 
and in the beef liver preparation. However, the formation of 
serine methyl ester under these conditions, as previously de- 
scribed by Levine and Chargaff (4), was observed. Although 
the ester was quantitatively converted to the free acid by 
refluxing at pH 8 for 1 hour, the subsequent deamination during 
this hydrolysis ruled out this medium of hydrolysis. Although 
serine and ethanolamine exhibited a reasonable stability to 2 N 
NaOH hydrolysis for 2 hours on a steam bath, appreciable 
amounts of free ammonia were produced from the beef liver 
lipide. As a result of this observation, as well as the difficulty 
presented by the removal of base from the hydrolysate before 
chromatography on the resin, this route to hydrolysis of the 
phospholipide was not used. A further study of the hydrolysis 
in acid medium showed that a 3 hour reflux in 6 N HCl produced 
the least free ammonia and allowed good recoveries of serine and 
ethanolamine. As a regular practice, the samples were analyzed 
immediately following hydrolysis. 

2. Separation of Serine and Ethanolamine—The paper 
chromatographic separation of serine and ethanolamine, es- 
sentially as outlined by Levine and Chargaff (4), was found to 
give excellent results with standard serine and ethanolamine solu- 
tions. However, the application of this procedure to lipide 
hydrolysates was not particularly satisfactory. The greatest 
difficulty apparently resided in the sensitivity of the separation 
to the presence of salts. Serine in the presence of trace amounts 
of hydrochloric acid gave multiple spots. The ethanolamine 
spot obtained from lipide hydrolysates was generally diffuse and 
exhibited considerable trailing which may be attributed to the 
ammonia present in the samples. It is possible that with the 
cleaner separations obtained with high voltage paper electro- 
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phoresis this technique may be useful for the quantitative 
determination of nitrogen components in lipide hydrolysates. 

The application of DNFB to the assay of serine and ethanol- 
amine in lipide hydrolysates was first reported by Axelrod et al, 
(2). This technique has subsequently been used by a number of 
other workers (14, 15), and a modification has been reported by 
Nojima and Utsugi (3). In our experience this procedure, like 
that of quantitative paper chromatography, worked well with 
standard samples of serine and ethanolamine but when it was 
used on lipide hydrolysates, immediate difficulties were en- 
countered. The first of these is the formation of DNP-amine 
from the free ammonia in the lipide hydrolysate and its sub- 
sequent distribution in the solvent system used by Axelrod et al. 
(2) into both the DNP-serine and DNP-ethanolamine. Even 
when this technique was applied to lipide hydrolysates in which 
the free ammonia was minimal, highly erratic results were 
obtained. It was characteristic in certain of these analyses for 
the total recovery of nitrogen to go as high as 140 per cent of 
the original total nitrogen present in the phospholipide sample 
being analyzed. It was only after the discovery of the presence 
of O-phosphoethanolamine in these hydrolysates that the reason 
for this discrepancy was explained. It is apparent that 0- 
phosphoethanolamine reacts with DNFB to give a DNP-deriva- 
tive which distributes itself with the DNP-serine fraction. 

While previously not applied to lipide hydrolysates to any 
large extent, the usefulness of exchange resins for the separation 
of amino acids and other amines has been well established. 
Permutit, which may be included in this category, has been 
reported to be effective in the separation of serine and ethanol- 
amine (6); however, in our experience and also according to the 
observations of Olley,‘ it did not give a satisfactory separation. 
Unbuffered Amberlite IRC-50, a weak cation exchange resin, 
gave a satisfactory separation of serine and, ethanolamine 
standards; but when it was applied to lipide hydrolysates, 
consistently high values for serine were obtained. It was found 
difficult to achieve quantitative elution of ethanolamine from 
unbuffered, strong cation exchange resins. However, Dowex 
50, which is a strong cation exchanger, when buffered at pH 5 
as described above, does give excellent separation of serine and 
ethanolamine standards as well as satisfactory recovery of 
serine and ethanolamine added to lipide hydrolysates. Two 
different batches of this resin gave comparable, reproducible 
results. 

3. Quantitative Determination of Serine and Ethanolamine—As 
previously indicated, both the quantitative estimation of serine 
and ethanolamine standards by the DNFB method and the 
spectrophotometric assay employing ninhydrin give excellent 
results. The equivocal point with these or any other assay is in 
the possible interference from other substances which may be 
found in lipid hydrolysate and which, upon separation of the 
serine and ethanolamine, may appear in either or both fractions 
and give a positive and therefore misleading reaction with the 
reagent used. This is the case with O-phosphoethanolamine 
and ammonia in the DNFB method, and it is likely that any 
primary amine present including sphingosine and all naturally 
occurring amino acids would give DNP derivatives that could 
interfere. The same limitations hold also with quantitative 
ninhydrin reactions. Artom (6) pointed out the advantages of 


4 J. Olley, personal communication. 
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periodate oxidation as an assay method for serine and ethanola- 
mine. Sphingosine, as well as O-phosphoethanolamine and 
Q-phosphoserine, may or may not react, depending upon the 
conditions used for the oxidation, and free ammonia would go 
undetected. However, all of the other known naturally occur- 
ring amino acids, except threonine and hydroxylysine, do not 
react with periodate to give ammonia. It was found that 
choline under Artom’s conditions, 100° at pH 9, can react with 
periodic acid to give a distillable base, and it is for that reason 
that it was found preferable to perform the oxidation at room 
temperature. The reactivity of periodic acid with various 
substances under different conditions is presented in Table IV. 
4. Formation of O-Phosphoethanolamine—In the analysis of 
beef and rat liver and yeast phosphatidyl ethanolamine-rich 
fractions, as high as 17 per cent of the nitrogen present in the 
original lipide could not be detected as either serine or ethanol- 
amine, as shown by its failure to release ammonia after periodate 
treatment. Inasmuch as no choline or sphingosine was present 
in this fraction, this suggested the presence of a third nitrogenous 
component. Routine paper chromatographic techniques failed 
to demonstrate satisfactorily the occurrence of a third primary 
or substituted amine in hydrolysates of these lipides. When 
hydrolysate was submitted to paper electrophoresis, on pH 
6.5 pyridine and acetic acid (12) buffered Whatman No. 3 filter 
paper under a potential of 1000 volts for 1 hour, a very definitive 
resolution of a third component was achieved. It gave a positive 
ninhydrin reaction as well as a positive reaction with the acid 
molybdate spray for phosphorus (16). As is shown in Figs. 1 
and 2, this substance had the same Ry value as O-phosphoetha- 
nolamine, and mixtures of this material and known O-phospho- 
ethanolamine migrated to the same position on the chromato- 
gram. This chromatogram also established the presence of 
ethanolamine and serine (with a trace amount of O-phosphoser- 
ine), and quantitative assay, by the ninhydrin reaction, on the 
serine and ethanolamine spots gave results comparable to those 
obtained by the exchange resin procedure. The formation of 


TaBLe IV 
Reactivity of various nitrogen compounds with periodic acid 














Total nitrogen recovered,* % of added 
. Total nitrogen |~ j 
Sample adde - . | pH 9.0, so- 
H 5.0, sod t 4 , 
| Pp etiam acetate | dium borate 
mg. we. 4 100°t 
Choline 0.323 0.1 | Notrun | 28.6 
Serine 0.251 102 | Notrun | 99.2 
Ethanolamine 0.227. | 100 | Notrun | 96.5 
0-phosphoserine 0.226 1.7 | 31.0 37.4 
0-phosphoethanol- 78.1 | 16.3 


0.192 | 0.3 
amine 





* As a steam-distillable nitrogen base. 

+t Samples were prepared in 10 ml. of 0.20 N sodium acetate 
buffer (pH 5.0), and to this was added 2.0 ml. of 0.2 Nn periodic 
acid. The mixture was allowed to stand at 25° for 2.5 hrs., and 
after addition of excess 30 per cent NaOH, the steam-distillable 
nitrogen base was determined. 

t Same as above except the reaction mixture was maintained in 
a glass-stoppered flask at 100°. 

§ Conducted under the experimental conditions of Artom (6) in 
the distillation chamber of the Kjeldahl nitrogen apparatus. 
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Fig. 1. Ninhydrin reactive components present in the hydroly- 
sate of a phosphatidyl ethanolamine-rich fraction from beef 
liver, as revealed by high voltage paper electrophoresis. The 
following represent the substances placed on the paper: 1, O-phos- 
phoethanolamine; 2, O-phosphoserine; 3, hydrolysate alone; 4, 
ethanolamine (at cathode) and serine (near origin); 5, hydroly- 
sate plus O-phosphoethanolamine and O-phosphoserine. The 
dotted spots indicate a very faint color reaction. 
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Fic. 2. Phosphate esters present in the hydrolysate of the same 
fraction as in Fig. 1, as revealed by high voltage paper electro- 
phoresis. An acid molybdate spray was used for location of spots. 
The following represent the substances placed on the paper: 6, 
glycerophosphate; 7, hydrolysate plus O-phosphoethanolamine; 
8, O-phosphoserine; 9, hydrolysate; 10, O-phosphoethanolamine 
and O-phosphoserine. 


O-phosphoethanolamine during acid or alkaline hydrolysis of 
phosphatidyl ethanolamine has not been generally recognized.5 
Conceivably, the “undetermined N” reported by McKibbin 
(7) in his study on lipide nitrogen constituents might be attrib- 
uted to a phosphorylated derivative. However, Ansell and 
Dawson (17) demonstrated the presence of free O-phospho- 
ethanolamine in brain by two-dimensional chromatography. 
Similarly, Ferrari and Tenconi (18) reported its occurrence in 
the free form in liver. Of interest is the fact that this compound 
is quite resistant to hydrolytic cleavage. Levine and Chargaff 
(4) noted that a 48 hour, 6 n HCI hydrolysis at reflux was neces- 
sary for cleavage of this compound. A similar observation was 
made by Ansell and Dawson (17). Hence, once formed in the 
hydrolysis mixtures described here, O-phosphoethanolamine 
would be rather resistant to any degradation. 


5 Both O-phosphoethanolamine and O-phosphoserine are found 
in hydrolysates of rabbit tissue phospholipides; Dr. G. Rouser, 
personal communication. 
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TABLE V 
Analysis for O-phosphoethanolamine by high voltage 
paper electrophoresis 
The sample was an acid hydrolysate of a phosphatidyl ethanol- 
amine-rich fraction of beef liver. The O-phosphoethanolamine 
spot was cut out and analyzed for phosphorus. See text for 
further details. 








Total phosphorus in O-phosphoethanol- 











—s | amine spot 
Found Calculatedt 
ne we. 
I-a | 63.0 
I-b 61.5 68.0 
I-c 58.0 
I-c plus 8.8 ug. of P as O-phos- 70.0 
phoethanolamine 
II-a 60.0 
II-b 65.0 68.0 
II-c 60.0 
II-c plus 8.8 ug. of P as O- 69.0 
phosphoethanolamine 








* There were 2 to 3 ug. of O-phosphoethanolamine P actually 
spotted on each chromatogram. The data represent the total 
O-phosphoethanolamine present in the entire sample. 

t In each of the two hydrolysates (I and II), there was a total 
of 680 ug. of total P and 270 ug. of total N, of which 243 ug. (or 90 
per cent) were serine and ethanolamine N (by periodate reaction). 
Thus, if the difference between this latter value and the total N, 
or 27.0 ug. is represented by O-phosphoethanolamine, there should 
be a total of 68.0 ug. of P present as O-phosphoethanolamine. 


The factors influencing the formation of O-phosphoethanol- 
amine during hydrolysis of these fractions are not understood. 
Phosphatidyl ethanolamine-rich preparations from yeast con- 
sistently yielded a small percentage. Although similar fractions 
isolated from rat and beef liver yielded on hydrolysis from 10 to 
15 per cent of O-phosphoethanolamine, one such preparation 
(not reported here) on repeated hydrolysis yielded nearly 50 per 
cent. With a given preparation, approximately the same 
amount is formed in 3 or 6 hour 6 N aqueous HCl, as in 3 or 6 
hour 6 nN methanolic HCl hydrolyses. Under the only basic 
conditions used, a 2 hour 2 Nn NaOH hydrolysis at 100°, approxi- 
mately 3 times as much O-phosphoethanolamine was formed as 
was formed by acid hydrolysis of the same preparation. Mag- 
nesium, which was found in one typical beef liver fraction in an 
amount approximately equivalent to the serine present, had no 
effect, as added MgCl, on the reaction. Copper and iron which 
were found in this fraction in trace amounts also had no effect 
when added as cuprous or cupric, and ferrous or ferric salts, 
respectively. Heating 6 nN HCl to nearly reflux temperature 
before adding it to the lipide and thus eliminating the relatively 
mild conditions occurring during the warming-up process had 
no influence on the amount of phosphoethanolamine found. 

Inasmuch as any O-phosphoethanolamine and O-phospho- 
serine are eluted in the serine fraction in the procedure described 
here, it was of considerable interest to study the reactivity of 
these phosphorylated derivatives with periodic acid at room 
temperature and pH 5.0 and at 100° and pH 9.0 (Artom’s condi- 
tions). The results of these experiments, which are recorded in 
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Table IV, showed that no significant oxidation of these two 
compounds occurred at room temperature and pH 5.0. Hoy. 
ever, a significant, although not quantitative, oxidation occurred 
at elevated temperatures and pH 9.0 (or 5.0). As indicated, 
good recoveries were obtained with serine and ethanolamine, 
On the other hand, it was evident that choline, at the elevated 
temperature and pH 9.0, was attacked by the periodic acid. 

While the amounts of O-phosphoethanolamine and O-phos. 
phoserine present could be calculated by the difference between 
the total nitrogen and periodate-reactive nitrogen, there was no 
assurance that this entire difference could be attributed to these 
compounds. Although a quantitative estimation of the ethanol- 
amine and serine could be obtained by the ninhydrin reaction 
on the eluted spots from a paper electrophoresis chromatogram, 
the comparable reaction on the O-phosphoethanolamine and 
O-phosphoserine spots was not quantitative (low reactivity), 
Consequently, the most expedient route to quantitative assay 
for these components was afforded by the phosphorus estimation 
on the spots obtained on paper electrophoresis of the original 
hydrolysate (A). The position of the spots was located by a 
ninhydrin spray, the desired spot was cut out, and phosphorus 
was estimated by the method of Berenblum and Chain (19), 
This assay procedure is the same as that outlined by Ansell and 
Dawson (17). The results of two different experiments are 
recorded in Table V. The data show quite clearly that the 
“difference” between the total nitrogen and periodate-reactive 
nitrogen may be attributed principally to O-phosphoethanol- 
amine (and to a minor extent, to O-phosphoserine). 


DISCUSSION 


It is obvious that the accuracy of the quantitative estimation 
of phosphatidyl ethanolamine and phosphatidyl serine by the 
determination of serine and ethanolamine in lipide hydrolysates 
depends on the use of conditions of hydrolysis which minimize 
the formation of ammonia. In addition, although their forma- 
tion will in most cases lead to equivocal results, the possibility of 
formation of O-phosphoethanolamine and O-phosphoserine has 
not been generally considered. This error may be magnified 
by the lack of specificity of the method used for the quantitative 
determination of serine and ethanolamine due to the consequent 
estimation of O-phosphoethanolamine as serine. The DNFB 
method and other spectrophotometric determinations following 
separation with ion exchangers are especially susceptible. 

It is acknowledged that the procedure presented here using 
Dowex 50 columns for separation of serine and ethanolamine and 
quantitative estimation using periodate oxidation is not a com- 
plete answer to this problem. This procedure does, however, 
have the advantage of giving a correct analysis for free serine 
and ethanolamine without interference from O-phosphoethanol- 
amine. An improved method of hydrolysis which would mini- 
mize the formation of ammonia and ethanolamine and serine 
phosphate esters is obviously needed. Further information 
concerning the factors which determine the rate of hydrolysis of 
the ester bonds involved would be valuable. Enzymatic hy- 
drolysis using a phospholipase C, which would remove only the 
nitrogen base, may be the ultimate answer, but the lack of 
knowledge with respect to specificity and to the conditions 
necessary for complete hydrolysis precludes its use at this time. 
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SUMMARY 


A procedure is described for the assay of ethanolamine and 
serine in phosphatidyl ethanolamine-rich fractions from beef 
liver, rat liver, and baker’s yeast. This technique involves a 
hydrolysis of the phospholipide sample in 6 n HC! for 3 hours at 
reflux, separation of the free amines on Dowex 50-X8 ion ex- 
change columns, and estimation of the ammonia released by 
periodate oxidation of these fractions. 90 to 95 per cent of the 
total nitrogen of these fractions was considered to be the ethanol- 
amine type, and the remainder, the serine derivative. 

In the course of the hydrolysis of these phospholipides, O- 
phosphoethanolamine (and to a minor extent, O-phosphoserine) 
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was formed in amounts as high as 17 per cent of the total nitrogen. 
Under the conditions of the assay system, these phosphorylated 
derivatives were not oxidized by periodic acid. Both O-phos- 
phoethanolamine and O-phosphoserine were detected by high 
voltage paper electrophoresis and assayed by phosphorus assay 
on the resultant spots. 

The various hydrolytic procedures and assay systems pro- 
posed for estimation of ethanolamine and serine in phospholipides 
are discussed. 


Acknowledgment—The authors wish to acknowledge the critical 
comments and suggestions of Dr. June Olley during this in- 
vestigation. 
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The structure of naturally occurring triglycerides has been 
studied over a number of years with little agreement about the 
distribution of the fatty acids, except as to the prevalence of 
mixed glycerides. Several types of arrangement, for example, 
even, random, partial random, and restricted random, have 
been proposed and defended. Hilditch (1) and Bhattacharyya 
(2) have recently reviewed the bases of these various theories. 

One reason that a number of theories developed has been the 
lack of suitable methods for the isolation and characterization of 
glycerides. It is possible, with fairly quantitative yields, to 
separate the triglycerides of a natural fat into glyceride classes, 
i.e. trisaturated, disaturated, monosaturated, and triunsaturated. 
However, only with a limited number of fats has it been possible 
to separate major proportions of single glycerides which can 
be identified by thermal and x-ray diffraction techniques. For 
instance, it has been shown that 2-oleoyl distearin comprises 
approximately 60 per cent of kokum butter (3, 4), that 2-oleoyl 
dipalmitin is the principal single triglyceride of stillingia tallow 
(5), and that 2-oleoyl palmitoyl stearin is present to the extent 
of 50 per cent in cocoa butter (6-8). Thus, the conclusively 
identified disaturated glycerides of vegetable oils are exclusively 
2-oleoyl disaturated. On the other hand, lard has a very high 
proportion of 2-palmitoyl stearoyl “olein,” clearly in contrast 
with beef and mutton tallow (9, 10). Thus, the evidence, 
although scattered, is indisputable for the occurrence in several 
different organisms of specific glycerides in proportions far in 
excess of expectations for random distribution. Nevertheless, 
reports continue to appear containing data which are interpreted 
as supporting an element of randomness in glyceride organization 
(11, 12). 

In 1956 Mattson and Beck (13) demonstrated the specificity 
of pancreatic lipase for the cleavage of ester linkages at the 1 
and 3 positions of triglycerides and suggested that this offered 
a new tool for study of triglyceride structure, a tool with certain 
obvious advantages over previous means. This method of 
enzymatic hydrolysis has been applied by Savary, Flanzy, and 
Desnuelle (7) to fractions of eight natural glycerides. On the 
basis of iodine value and, in some instances, identification of the 
fatty acids, they concluded that the fatty acids were not distrib- 
uted at random. In the present study the enzymatic technique, 
applied to twelve vegetable fats and seven animal fats, has 
yielded strong evidence for a high degree of specificity in fatty 
acid distribution in the glycerides of natural fats. 


* These results were reported in part at the Meeting of the 
American Society of Biological Chemists in April, 1956. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The method used in this study of triglyceride structure is 
based upon the specificity of pancreatic lipase for the cleavage of 
ester linkages at the 1 and 3 positions of triglycerides. Since 
this enzyme splits few, less than 10 per cent, of the fatty acids 
from the 2 position of glycerol, the monoglyceride formed from 
a triglyceride will contain almost exclusively those fatty acids 
which were esterified at the 2 position of the triglyceride. Simi- 
larly, the fatty acids of the original triglyceride not accounted 
for in the monoglyceride fraction must have been esterified 
with the 1- and 3-hydroxyl groups of the glycerol. 

The procedures used in this study were: (a) digestion of the 
fat with pancreatic lipase, (6) isolation of the monoglycerides 
formed as a result of digestion, and (c) determination of the 
fatty acid composition of the isolated monoglyceride and of the 
original triglyceride. From the proportions of fatty acids in 
the monoglyceride and in the original triglyceride, the distribu- 
tion of fatty acids in the triglyceride was calculated. 

The fats used in this study were obtained from reliable com- 
mercial or private sources, so that the identity of the fats is 
certain. The rat and dog fat was obtained from adult animals 
that had been fed a fat-free diet for 1 month before they were 
killed. The special lard sample, supplied to us by Dr. E. H. 
Ahrens of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, was 
obtained from a pig that had been reared to a body weight of 250 
pounds on a diet containing 25 per cent of safflower seed oil. 

The conditions of digestion and the isolation procedure have 
been described previously (14). Fatty acid composition was 
determined by a spectrophotometric method described else- 
where (15). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The fatty acid compositions of the original fats and of the 
monoglycerides formed during digestion are given for the 
vegetable fats in Table I and for the animal fats in Table III. 
The fatty acids of the triglycerides not accounted for in the 
monoglyceride fraction were esterified in the 1 and 3 positions. 
The percentage of each fatty acid type which was on the 2 posi- 
tion in the original triglyceride was calculated from the values in 
Tables I and III (Table II). Because of the small amount of 
tetraenoic acid present in these fats the distribution of this 
fatty acid was not calculated, since such values could have 
considerable error in them. Values were not calculated for 
the dienoic and trienoic acids of many of the fats for the same 
reason. Where comparable, the values in Tables I and III are 


in substantial agreement with those of Savary et al. (7). 
868 
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TaB_eE I 
Fatty acid composition of triglycerides of series of vegetable fats and 
of monoglycerides formed from them by hydrolysis with 
pancreatic lipase 











Fatty acid composition 
Vegetable fats — 
—_ — Dienoic |Trienoic 
% % % % 

Soybean oil 

Original triglyceride........| 140.8 | 12.8 | 26.8 | 52.7 | 7.8 

Monoglycerides formed.....| 149.5 | 0.0 | 42.4 | 52.3 | 6.1 
Olive oil 

Original triglyceride........ 87.2 | 14.8 | 74.2 | 10.4] 0.6 

Monoglycerides formed.....| 101.0 | 1.3 | 85.8 | 12.4 | 0.5 
Peanut oil 

Original triglyceride........| 98.2 | 20.9 | 49.7 | 29.2] 0.2 

Monoglycerides formed.....| 128.2 | 1.4 | 55.7 | 42.8} 0.1 
Cottonseed oil 

Original triglyceride........| 111.0 | 30.0 | 18.5 | 50.7 | 1.0 

Monoglycerides formed.....| 145.8 | 10.7 | 18.3 | 70.0} 1.0 
Aceituno fat 

Original triglyceride........| 56.0 | 40.5 | 56.9} 2.3] 0.3 

Monoglycerides formed... .. 88.0 | 4.3 | 92.8] 2.8] 0.1 
Palm oil 

Original triglyceride........| 57.3 | 48.6 | 39.8 | 11.1] 0.5 

Monoglycerides formed..... 93.1 | 13.4 | 70.1 | 16.2] 0.3 
Shea butter 

Original triglyceride...... 49.5 | 52.2 | 41.38 | 5.9] 0.7 

Monoglycerides formed... .. 75.7 | 28.2 | 59.7 | 11.8] 0.2 
Dunkwa allanblackia 

Original triglyceride........| 41.3 | 55.5 | 43.6) 0.3 | 0.5 

Monoglycerides formed.....| 90.9| 1.8 | 96.5| 0.6] 1.1 
Kokum butter 

Original triglyceride........ 37.5 | 59.3 | 39.8} 0.8] 0.1 

Monoglycerides formed.....| 83.4 | 3.7 | 94.2] 2.0] 0.1 
Cocoa butter 

Original triglyceride........| 39.7 | 59.9 | 36.4 | 3.5] 0.2 

Monoglycerides formed..... 96.7 | 9.8 | 88.3] 1.6] 0.3 
Borneo tallow 

Original triglyceride........ 29.5 | 68.4 | 30.6] 0.8] 0.2 

Monoglycerides formed.....| 78.8 | 14.8 | 83.0 | 2.0| 0.2 
Stillingia tallow 

Original triglyceride........| 26.7 | 70.3 | 28.8] 0.7] 0.2 

Monoglycerides formed.....| 72.2 | 21.9 | 75.9 | 2.2} 0.0 




















The fatty acids of the vegetable fats are not randomly distrib- 
uted (Table II). If the distribution were random, all the 
values presented in Table II would be 33 per cent. This is 
particularly apparent in the case of the saturated fatty acids. 
The series of vegetable fats is made up of members containing 
from 13 to 70 per cent of saturated fatty acids. Of this series, 
shea butter had the highest proportion of its saturated acids in 
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the 2 position, but this was only 18 per cent of the total saturated 
fatty acids present. Although 70 per cent of the stillingia tallow 
fatty acids are saturated, only 10 per cent of them are found 
on the 2 position; in kokum butter only 2 per cent of the saturated 
acids, which are 59 per cent of the whole, are found on the 2 posi- 
tion. 

Since there was no preliminary fractionation of the original 
triglycerides into classes according to degree of saturation, the 
departure from randomness of fatty acid distribution may be 
even more marked than is indicated here. For example, palm 
oil usually contains about 5 per cent of trisaturated glycerides (9). 
This would account for about one-half of the saturated fatty 
acids found in the 2 position. Thus the diunsaturated and 
monounsaturated glycerides would have few molecules in which 
a saturated fatty acid was in the 2 position; by far the main 
proportion would be in the 1 and 3 positions. 

From this and earlier evidence it is concluded that the di- 
saturated triglycerides of vegetable fats are preponderantly of 
the 1,3 disaturated configuration which on a random basis has 
only one-half the probability of the 1,2 (and 2,3) configuration; 
the monosaturated triglycerides are largely 1 saturated. 

The data, in general, do not indicate a specific distribution of 
the individual unsaturated acids with respect to each other, 
although there are some differences apart from experimental 
error. If there is a certain randomness in the distribution of 
the individual unsaturated acids, it could well account for the 


TaB.e II 


Proportion of each type of fatiy acid that is esterified with 2 position 
of triglycerides of several animal and vegetable fats* 


























Fatty acid 
Fats —_—_— 
Saturated |Monoenoic| Dienoic | Trienoic 
% % % % 
Vegetable 
ere 0 53 33 26 
Dunkwa allanblackia....... 1 74 67 
PU Me ocwkwsenwns 2 37 48 
Kokum butter............. 2 79 
i 5 ioe cosine ica eos 3 38 40 
Aoetiens Tito. s ic i os ics 4 5A 41 
Cocoa butter. .........065. 5 81 15 
Borneo tallow............ 7 90 
eee 2 ee 49 
Stillingia tallow..........; 10 | 88 
Cottonseed oil............ | 12 33 46 33 
Shea butter.......... rail 18 48 | 67 
Animal | 
A Ses rise Pee } 18 49 88 
Beer sd.cst.gl Agwal Gg 31 69 65 
EE Sr 51 68 
NO rb k.. Fetes hs ade | 19 38 61 
Dog (fat-free diet)....... | 28 31 58 44 
Rat (fat-free diet)......... 39 22 78 
Ds ies vn badass sates 65 16 17 
Pig (safflower seed oil diet) . 67 15 27 











* Per cent of fatty acid type esterified with the 2 position = 
% of fatty acid type in monoglyceride formed 
% of fatty acid type in original triglyceride X 3 





x 100. 
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Structure of Triglycerides 


TaB_e III 
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Fatty acid composition of triglycerides of series of animal fats and of monoglycerides formed from 
them by hydrolysis with pancreatic lipase 














Fatty acid composition 
Source of fat Iodine value 
Saturated Monoenoic Dienoic Trienoic Tetraenoic 
% % % % % 

Rat* 

Original triglyceride................ 96.6 14.8 67.0 15.8 0.8 1.6 

Monoglycerides formed............. yas: 2 17.2 44.5 37. 0.5 0.7 
Pig* 

Original triglyceride................ 127.1 22.3 17.7 59.4 0.0 | 

Monoglycerides formed............. 95.4 44.0 8.1 47.1 0.0 0.3 
Dog* 

Original triglyceride................ 74.0 33.9 53.0 10.7 1.5 0.9 

Monoglycerides formed............. 86.6 28.8 49.8 18.5 2.0 0.8 
Human 

Original triglyceride................ 68.0 32.9 59.3 7.0 0.2 0.4 

Monoglycerides formed............. 86.1 19.0 67.4 12.9 0.2 0.5 
Pig 

Original triglyceride................ 70.9 36.0 50.3 12.6 0.5 0.4 

Monoglycerides formed............. 32.7 70.7 22.5 6.4 0.3 0.1 
Horse 

Original triglyceride..........-..... 85.7 39.1 39.4 9.7 0.8 

Monoglycerides formed............. 130.7 20.7 37.0 20.2 1.6 0.5 
Beef 

Original triglyceride................ 43.4 53.5 43.5 2.2 0.6 0.2 

Monoglycerides formed............. 68.3 29.2 63.8 5.4 1.3 0.3 
Sheep 

Original triglyceride................ 43 .0 57.6 38.3 3.2 0.7 0.2 

Monoglycerides formed............. 69.2 33.2 58.7 6.6 | 0.4 























* The rat and dog fat were obtained from animals maintained on a fat-free diet for 1 month before they were killed; the lard was 


from a pig reared on a diet of 25 per cent safflower seed oil. 


degree of randomness reported for linseed, soybean, and safflower 
seed oils (11, 12, 16). 

The animal fats as a group present no pattern. The propor- 
tion of any given fatty acid on any position differs widely among 
the various fats. The only common feature appears to be that 
the fatty acids are not randomly distributed. 

The fat of the pig is of particular interest, because it is the 
only one in which the saturated fatty acids are predominantly 
in the 2 position. This is true regardless of whether or not the 
lard is high in oleic acid or linoleic acid. This confirms the 
earlier work of Hilditch (9) and Quimby et al. (10). 

Beef, horse, sheep, and human fat tend to resemble vegetable 
fat with a degree of selective positioning of saturated acids at 
the 1 and 3 positions. Of the species studied, only the rat and 
dog have their saturated fatty acids distributed in an approxi- 
mately random fashion. There is a rather strong tendency 
toward location of linoleic acid at the 2 position of the tri- 
glycerides in all species except the pig. A greater degree of 
nonrandomness than in the case of vegetable fats is the picture 
among animal fats for relative oleic-linoleic acid positioning. 


It is clear then that any approximate correspondence of an 
animal’s content of trisaturated glycerides with the probable 
values (17) is a coincidence rather than a demonstration of 
random fatty acid distribution. 

In neither the case of animal nor vegetable fats is there support 
for the proposal of Kartha (18) that natural glyceride arrange- 
ment is random except for a sufficient reduction of trisaturated 
glycerides to maintain adequate mobility of the fatty stores. 

A degree of selectivity in natural glyceride configuration is in 
keeping with the findings of Hanahan’s (19) studies of the fatty 
acid distribution in beef, dog, guinea pig, and rat liver, and 
hen’s egg lecithin. However, the saturated fatty acid is located 
on the 2 position of the lecithin of these species, whereas this 
positioning is seen only in the triglycerides of the pig. 


SUMMARY 


By means of pancreatic lipase, which specifically removes the 
fatty acids esterified with the primary hydroxyl groups of 
glycerol, the location of the fatty acids in the glycerides of a 
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number of naturally occurring vegetable and animal fats has 
been studied. It is concluded that: 

1. Naturally occurring triglycerides exhibit a high degree of 
specificity of fatty acid distribution, so that random distribution 
does not occur in either vegetable or animal fats. 

2. In the vegetable fats the saturated fatty acids are pre- 
dominantly esterified with the primary hydroxyl groups of 
glycerol. 
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3. No general pattern of distribution prevails among the 
This 
is particularly apparent with respect to oleic-linoleic acid distri- 


animal fats, although nonrandom distribution is evident. 


bution. 

4. Lard is unique in that of all the fats studied, it is the 
only one in which the saturated fatty acids are predominantly 
in the 2 position. 
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When labeled cholic acid is given to rats, the radioactivity 
can be quantitatively recovered in feces mainly as various un- 
identified transformation products (1, 2). These products are 
formed through the action of intestinal microorganisms since 
they are not found in germ-free rats or rats treated with chemo- 
therapeutics (3, 4). 

In a series of papers, Schmidt et al. (5-7) studied the metab- 
olism of cholic acid in the guinea pig. They found that cholic 
acid administered per os was quantitatively recovered in feces as 
keto acids. It has been shown that in the rabbit, and in man, 
deoxycholic acid is formed from cholic acid during the entero- 
hepatic circulation, probably through the action of intestinal 
microorganisms (8-10). 

Several papers on the action of different microorganisms on 
cholic acid have been published. Alcaligenes faecalis and 
several strains of Escherichia coli can oxidize the hydroxy! groups 
and give various keto acids (6, 11). The conversion to 3-keto- 
A‘-cholenic acid derivatives in Nocardia and Streptomyces cul- 
tures has been demonstrated (12, 13), and some fungi can 
oxidize the side chain (14, 15). Reduction of keto groups has 
also been reported (13, 16). 

In bile, cholic acid occurs conjugated with taurine and glycine 
and these conjugates can be split by different strains of Clostridia 
and enterococci (17). 

From the above it is clear that cholic acid can be transformed 
in various ways during the passage through the intestine. The 
aim of the present investigation was to find out where these 
transformations take place, and to ascertain the nature of the 
products formed and whether these products are reabsorbed so 
as to take part in the enterohepatic circulation. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Bile Acid Samples—Cholic acid-24-C" and deoxycholic 
acid-24-C" were prepared according to the method of Bergstrém 
et al. (18). 

7-Ketodeoxycholic acid-24-C™ (3a, 12a-dihydroxy-7-ketocho- 
lanic acid) was prepared by oxidation of 20 mg. of labeled 
cholic acid with N-bromosuccinimide (19). It was purified by 
reversed phase chromatography with Phase System C2 (see 
below). 

3a ,78 ,12a-trihydroxycholanic acid was synthesized according 
to the method of Samuelsson (21) and was kindly supplied by 
him. 

12-Ketolithocholic acid (3a-hydroxy-12-ketocholanic acid) 
was synthesized according to Bergstrém and Haslewood (22) at 
a 160-161° m.p. 


7-Ketodeoxycholic acid was prepared as the labeled acid and 
crystallized as the methyl ester from ethyl acetate-light pe- 
troleum at a 153-155° m.p. 

Administration of Labeled Compounds—White rats of the 
Institute stock weighing 200 to 300 gm. were used. 

The animals were kept in metabolic cages during the experi- 
ments. Bile duct-cannulated animals were kept in restraining 
cages as described previously (20). During the experiments the 
rats were given white bread and water ad libitum. 

The labeled bile acids were given as sodium salts dissolved in 
saline either intraperitoneally or into the cecum. In the latter 
case the cecal wall was obliquely perforated with a fine needle, 
and 0.2 ml. of the bile salt solution was injected into the cecal 
content. By this method no leakage through the injection hole 
could be observed. 

Extraction of Labeled Material—In the experiments bearing on 
the distribution of labeled material in the animals, the gastro- 
intestinal tract was removed and the small intestine was cut at 
the gastric and celiac junctions. It was then divided into three 
equal parts. The contents of these parts and of the large 
intestine were washed out with approximately 50 ml. of saline. 
These washings were evaporated to dryness and extracted as 
described below. 

The intestinal wall and the other organs studied were homog- 
enized in 80 per cent ethanol in a Waring Blendor and extracted 
twice by refluxing for 2 hours with 80 per cent ethanol on a 
boiling water bath. The intestinal washings and the feces were 
extracted in the same way, without homogenization. The 
extracts were evaporated and the radioactivity was determined 
on a suitable aliquot. 

Before being subjected to chromatography the labeled com- 
pounds were extracted with butanol as described earlier (23). 

Conjugated bile acids were hydrolyzed in n KOH for 6 hours 
at 120° in a sealed tube. After acidification the free bile acids 
were extracted with ether. 

Chromatographic Methods—Reversed phase partition chroma- 
tography was performed as described previously (24-26). 

The following phase systems were used: 











a. | Moving phase (ml.) Stationary phase (ml.) 
| | ae 
| | . 
Cl Methanol-water 150:150| Chloroform-isooctanol 15:15 





C2 Methanol-water 144: 156) Chloroform-isooctanol 15:15 
C3 Methanol-water 140:160| Chloroform-isooctanol 15:15 

| Methanol-water 165: 135) Chloroform-heptane 45:5 
F2 | Methanol-water 180: 120) Chloroform-heptane 40:10 
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System Cl was used for the separation of both free bile acids 
from conjugated ones and of cholic acid from its monoketo 


derivatives. A better separation of the latter acids could be 
achieved in systems C2 and C3. Di- and triketo derivatives of 
cholic acid, acids less hydroxylated than cholic acid and their 
keto derivatives, were separated with F1 and F2; F2 is used for 
the more hydrophobic acids. 

4 ml. of the stationary phase was supported on 4.5 gm. of 
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hydrophobic Super Cel. A column of this size was used when 
the amount of material to be analyzed was less than 50 mg. For 
larger amounts, the columns were correspondingly increased. 
For the sake of comparison the effluent volumes of all figures 
have been corrected to correspond to a 4.5 gm. column. 

Paper chromatography (27) was used for the separation of 
chenodeoxycholic and deoxycholic acids. 

Identification—The separated peaks of radioactivity were 


TaB_e I 





Percentage of radioactivity recovered from different organs and feces of rats given cholic acid-24-C™ intraperitoneally 


























Rat GRA GRB GRC | GRD GRE GRF GRG | GRH GREK GRL 
Amount given | 
milligrams............ 0.65 0.65 0.65 0.65 1.98 1.98 1.75 1.70 0.25 | 0.25 
SS oe 45 | 45 27 | 27 456 456 373 369 515 515 
Feeding conditions*..... Fasted | Fasted Fasted Fasted Fed Fed Fasted Fasted Fed Fed 
Killed after (no. of | 
er eee 24 24 48 48 24 24 24 24 70 70 
SR cs cavexndeeswandes 4 4 3 | 3 2 3 2 2 1 1 
Small intestine 
Contents 
RS eeinkosiSeies | | | 5 6 3 7 4 2 
ee 15 16 29 20 4 5 
DUIS occ icw a ese, | 10 8 18 38 20 9 
Na S6 8 cessed Sutea"s | 84f | 86T 48 | 33 30 30 50 65 33 | 16 
ee | 13 ll 8 | 10 4 3 12 6 7 3 
| | | 
Large intestine | | 
Contents + wall...... | 30 39 9 7 10 17 
acc cent vies | | 8 5 2 3 35 44 
a ee 18 26 38 Ad ll | 10 45 | 61 
Total recovery..........| 31 | 208 7 | 72 74 80 7 ~86=O«|«Cs«8 | 8 | 81 

















* The animals were either fasted or fed ad libitum during the experimental period. 


+ Including large intestine and feces. 


TaBLe II 


Percentage of distribution of radioactivity remaining in different parts of enterohepatic circulation of rats given cholic acid-24-C™ 





GRF_ | 








Rat GRE GRK GRL | GRM | GRN | GRG GRH 
| | a i 
Amount given | | | 
SUIGTAINS . ww. cece 1.98 1.98 0.25 0.25 | 0.5 0.5 1.75 1.70 
eo a ee 456 456 515 515 | 1000 1000 | 373 369 
Feeding conditions*..........| Fed Fed | Fed Fed Fed Fed Fast. Fast. 
Killed after (no. of hours)... | 24 24 70 70 | 70 70 24 24 
| 
ET ee reer is ae 2 3 | 2 4 3 3 2 3 
| | 

Small intestine | | | 

Contents 
Serer sleds 8 8 7 7 4 10 
ae ae _ 22 | 17 13 | 40 25 
TLS ee ; 16 11 | 40 24 | 25 | 47 
ee 6 4 | 14 7 | 7 
PE ines eri vekee sind cane | 53 45 | 7 51 | 7 | 7 | 86 | 89 

} 

Large intestine | | 
Contents + wall...........| 45 52 20 45 ape Le dite! gigy ood s agp 8 











* The animals were either fasted or fed ad libitum during the experimental period. 
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rerun together with unlabeled reference substances so that the 
rates of elution could be compared. Final identification was 
done by determining the specific activity after recrystallization 
with unlabeled reference compounds. For identification pur- 
poses sulfuric acid spectra were recorded with a self-recording 
spectrophotometer (Perkin-Elmer Spectracord 4000) after the 
purification of the bile acids by means of paper chromatography 
(28). 

Method of Radioassay—The radioactivity of the bile acids, as 
well as that of biologic extracts, was determined as described 
earlier (20) by counting of an infinitely thin layer on aluminium 
planchets under a Tracerlab TGC-2 GM tube or in a Tracerlab 
gas flow counter. 


Transformation of Cholic Acid 


Vol. 233, No, 4 


RESULTS 


A. Distribution of Isotope in Rats at Different Times after 
Intraperitoneal Administration of Cholic Acid-24-C™ 


Table I gives the percentage of isotope in liver, intestinal 
tract, and feces at different times after the intraperitoneal 
injection of labeled cholic acid. In some rats, the stomach, 
spleen, kidneys, urine, and the expired CO, were also analyzed 
for isotope, but the radioactivity, if detected at all, never ac. 
counted for more than 1 per cent of the dose given. The some- 
what low total recoveries can be accounted for by losses in the 
collection of feces, in the intestinal washings, and in the extrac. 
tion procedures. 
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Fig. 1. Separation of hydrolyzed labeled material found in bile and small intestinal contents 3 days after the administration of labeled 
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cholic acid. The front bands obtained with Phase System F1 were rerun with Phase System C1. 
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Since the bile acids are fairly rapidly excreted in the feces, thirds of the small intestine and in the contents of the large 
better information on the distribution of the isotope in the body intestine, mainly in the cecum. 
would be gained by correcting for the isotope excreted. Table When the rats were fasting during the experiments the results 
[I shows that the distribution of the isotope still remaining in were essentially the same, as can be seen in Table I and II. 
inal the body is essentially the same 24 and 70 hours after the in- However, a somewhat smaller proportion of the isotope was 
1eal jection of the labeled cholic acid. Only 2 to 4 per cent of the recovered from the large intestine and feces as compared with 
ch, label is present in the liver, practically all of it being confined to the normal animals. 
zed the intestinal tract. The small intestinal wall contains ap- ; Le pee ; 
ac. proximately twice the amount found in the liver, the figures B. Separation of Labeled Material in Bile, u ntestinal Contents, 
me. | being fairly variable because of the difficulty in developing a and Feces $ Days after reene 
the standardized technique for the washing out of the intestinal Injection of Cholic Acid-24-C* 
ait contents. The large intestinal wall was analyzed in some cases It is known that all the bile acids excreted in the bile of bile 
but contained less than 1 per cent of the total radioactivity. fistula rats are conjugated, whereas most of the fecal bile acids 
Most of the isotope is present in the contents of the lower two- are unconjugated (1). In order to ascertain where the splitting 
c.p.m. x 10° c.p.m, x10? 
100} 48 
Large intestine 
416 
10+ dy 
42 
1 
0 0 
0 45 90 0 50 
c.p.m.x 10° cpm.» 10° 
100F 25 
Feces 
420 
415 
10} 
‘ 
410 
45 
1 
0 re . . 0 
0 45 90 0 50 100 150 
mi effluent 
Phase system F1 Phase system C1 
led Fic. 2. Separation of unhydrolyzed labeled material from feces and contents of the large intestine 3 days after the administration of 
labeled cholic acid. Chromatograms of hydrolyzed small intestinal contents from the same rat are shown in Fig. 1. For explanations 
see Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 3. Left curve. 
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of the conjugates takes place, the butanol extracts of the ma- 
terial from different levels of the intestinal tract were chroma- 
tographed with Phase System Cl. In this way taurine and 
glycine conjugates were separated from the free bile acids. 

It was found that with the possible exception of 1 per cent, all 
the labeled bile acids present in the small intestine were conju- 
gated. Similarly all the bile acids were conjugated in the bile 
of rats, where the labeled cholic acid had circulated for 3 days 
before a bile fistula was made. In the cecum, however, the 
peptide bonds had been split and the conjugated bile acids 
usually comprised less than 20 per cent in the rats examined. 
In feces, even smaller amounts of conjugated bile acids were 
present. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the separation of labeled products from 
hydrolyzed small intestinal contents, unhydrolyzed large in- 
testinal contents, and feces of a rat in which radioactive cholic 
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Start Solvent direction 


Fic. 4. Descending paper chromatography of the fecal di- 
hydroxycholanic acid band shown in the left lower curve of Fig. 
2. The chromatogram with spots of the reference substances, 
chenodeoxycholic (CD) and deoxycholic (D) acids, is reproduced 
below the diagram showing the distribution of radioactivity in 
the paper. 


ml effluent 
Phase system F1 


Fecal bile acids retained in the column after the chromatography shown in the left lower curve of Fig. 2. Deoxy- 
cholic acid (18 to 25 ml. effluent) and lithocholic acid (60 to 80 ml.) were added as reference substances. 
raphy of the radioactive bands A and B of left curve together with unlabeled 12-ketolithocholic acid. 


Right curves. Rechromatog- 
——, radioactivity; 


acid had taken part in the enterohepatic circulation for 3 days. 
Fig. 1 also shows the chromatograms of the hydrolyzed bile of a 
rat where the cholic acid had circulated under similar conditions. 
Instead of the rat being killed, however, a bile fistula was made 
after 3 days. It is seen that some of the cholic acid has been 
transformed to metabolites which show the same elution rates 
in the chromatograms of the different materials analyzed. In 
the bile and the small intestinal contents, the amount of metab- 
olites is not as large as in the large intestinal contents and feces. 
The degree of transformation varied greatly in different animals. 
In addition to the labeled compounds shown in Figs. 1 and 2, 
small amounts of less polar radioactive substances remained in 
the stationary phase of Phase System Fl. They were separated 
with Phase System F2, and Fig. 3 shows the chromatogram of 
material from the feces. 


C. Nature of Different Labeled Compounds Isolated from Bile, 
Intestinal Contents and Feces 3 Days after 
Injection of Cholic Acid-24-C™ 


Metabolites Isolated with Phase Systems F1 and F2—In Phase 
System F1 the peaks of the deoxycholic and chenodeoxycholic 
acids appear at approximately 50 ml. effluent. Cholic acid and 
its monoketo derivatives are eluted with the front. Diketo 
derivatives of cholic acid appear between the front and the 
deoxycholic acid band. When chromatographies with this 
system are stopped just after the appearance of deoxycholic 
acid, the stationary phase retains dehydrocholic acid, keto 
derivatives of dihydroxycholanic acids and monohydroxycholanic 
acids. Figs. 1 and 2 show two peaks of radioactivity in Phase 
System F1, one appearing with the front and the other at the 
place of deoxycholic-chenodeoxycholic acids. In order to 
determine the nature of the latter peak, descending paper 
chromatographies were run, a phase system being used which 
was suitable for the separation of deoxycholic and chenodeoxy- 
cholic acids. The main part of the activity appeared at the 
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same place as deoxycholic acid (Fig. 4). 





No change in the 
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specific activity was observed after several recrystallizations with 
unlabeled deoxycholic acid in different solvents (Table III). 
When the deoxycholic acid had been eluted in Phase System 


Taste III 
Recrystallizations of different radioactive bands chromatographically 
isolated from intestinal contents and feces of 

rats given cholic acid-24-C™ 























Sample wer” pir. acid Coens Weight — 
mg. 

Dihydroxycholanic Deoxycho- 100 | 5770 
acid band from fe- lic acid EtOAc 84 | 5900 
ces and large in- EtOAc 66 | 5550 
testine (Fig. 2) HAc-water 54 | 5900 
HAc-water 40 | 5250 
EtOH-water 31 | 5550 
Cholic acid band | Cholic acid 100 | 5390 
from feces (Fig. 2) EtOAc 82 | 4700 
EtOAc 59 | 4950 
HAc-water 48 | 5150 
HAc-water 36 | 5150 
EtOH-water 25 | 5300 
Methyl ester of 7- | Methyl es- 75 | 1000 
ketodeoxycholic ter of 7- | EtOAc-light 50 | 830 

acid band from in- ketode- petroleum 
testinal contents oxycholic | Acetone-water| 42 800 
and feces (Fig. 5B) acid Acetone-water| 32 870 
EtOAc-light 27 835 

petroleum 
12-ketolithocholic 12-keto- 75 850 
acid band from fe- lithocho- | EtOAc 65 830 
ces (Fig. 3A) lic acid Acetone-water| 38 885 
EtOAc-light 19 830 

petroleum 
Acetone-water| 12 760 

Bile 


10+ 
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F1, the isotope remaining in the stationary phase was rerun 
with Phase system F2, together with unlabeled deoxycholic and 
lithocholic acids. Fig. 3 shows a chromatogram of fecal ma- 
terial. Three radioactive bands appeared between the deoxy- 
cholic and the lithocholic acids, and two other bands were found 
after the lithocholic acid. The fractions containing the first 
two bands (Fig. 3A) and the third band (Fig. 3B) were rerun 
with Phase System F1 together with unlabeled 12-ketolitho- 
cholic acid. One of the bands was eluted at the place of 12- 
ketolithocholic acid, the other two being, respectively, more and 
less polar than this acid. The fractions containing 12-keto- 
lithocholic acid were recrystallized with unlabeled 12-keto- 
lithocholic acid, and the specific activity remained unchanged 
(Table III). The nature of the other labeled compounds ap- 
pearing in Phase System F2 is still unknown, but one of them 
appears at the place of 3,12-diketocholanic acid (€" to 85 ml. 
effluent). Together with 12-ketolithocholic acid these com- 
pounds comprised about 10 per cent of the total labeled products 
excreted in the feces of the rats examined. Similar chroma- 
tographies were run with material from the large and small 
intestine and bile, and labeled bands appeared at approximately 
the same place as in the chromatogram shown in Fig. 3. The 
degree of transformation into these metabolites in the large 
intestine was about the same as in feces, whereas in bile and 
small intestine these metabolites comprised less than 2 per cent 
of the total radioactivity. 

Metabolites Isolated with Phase Systems C1 and C2—The front 
peak in Phase System F1 was rerun with Phase System Cl. 
The chromatograms are seen in Figs. 1 and 2 which show the 
presence of two metabolites eluted before the main peak that 
appears at the place of cholic acid. The front peaks in Fig. 2 
consist of the remaining conjugated bile acids and are therefore 
not present in the hydrolyzed samples of Fig. 1. The cholic 
acid band (80 to 110 ml. effluent) was collected and recrystallized 
with unlabeled cholic acid without any change in the specific 
activity (Table ITI). 

The fractions that contain the double peak appearing before 
cholic acid were combined. These fractions from the chroma 
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Fic. 5. Rechromatography with Phase System C2 of the radioactive bands appearing between 40 and 70 ml. effluent in the chromato- 


grams shown in Figs. 1 and 2 (right curves). 
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110 ml. effluent). 


For further explanations see the text. 
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tograms of the intestinal contents and feces (Figs. 1 and 2) were 
rerun with Phase System C2. In this way a partial separation 
of the two peaks was obtained. Each peak was then rerun 
together with unlabeled 7-ketodeoxycholic acid in the same 
solvent system. These chromatograms are shown in Fig. 5, 
where the corresponding chromatogram of the double peak in 
bile is also seen. Both bile and the combined intestinal contents 
and feces yield a radioactive band which is eluted with the same 
rate as 7-ketodeoxycholic acid. The band from the intestinal 
contents and feces (Fig. 5B) was isolated and 7-ketodeoxycholic 
acid was added. After treatment with diazomethane, the 
methyl ester was recrystallized several times without change in 
the specific activity (Table III). 

The first part of the double peak was eluted just before 
7-ketodeoxycholic acid (Fig. 5A). Samuelsson (21) has shown 
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that synthetic 3a,78,12a-trihydroxycholanic acid appears at 
this place. The titration curve of the chromatogram of bile, 
as well as that of the chromatogram of the intestinal contents 
and feces, revealed the presence of an acidic compound being 
eluted at exactly the same place as the radioactive band. This 
band (Fig. 5A) was collected, and it weighed about 2 mg. Ap 
aliquot was used for ascending paper chromatography with 
ethylene chloride-heptane 50:50 as moving phase and 70 per 
cent acetic acid as stationary phase. After the paper was 
sprayed with phosphomolybdic acid solution, heating revealed q 
spot at the place of 3a,78,12a-trihydroxycholanic acid. The 
radioactivity coincided with this spot. The sulfuric acid 
spectrum of this metabolite was identical with that of synthetic 
3a,78,12a-trihydroxycholanic acid, as seen in Fig. 6. The 
3a ,78,12a-trihydroxycholanic acid bands from bile and jn- 








250 300 350° 400 


Fic. 6. Sulphuric acid spectra after ascending paper chromatography of 3a,78, 12x-trihydroxycholanic acid( 
Fig. 5. Samples heated simultaneously for 15 minutes at 60° in 65 per cent sulfuric acid. 
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Fic. 7. Rechromatography with Phase System C3 of labeled material appearing before 7-ketodeoxycholic acid in the chromatograms 


shown in Fig. 5. Reference substance: 3a,78,12a-trihydroxycholanic acid. —— radioactivity; 
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testinal contents and feces were rerun together with unlabeled 
3a,78,12a-trihydroxycholanic acid. As seen in Fig. 7, the 
elution rate of the radioactive compound was identical with that 
of the carrier added. The bands were treated with chromic 
acid under conditions known to oxidize cholic acid to dehydro- 
cholic acid (29) and then chromatographed with Phase System 
Cl. The radioactivity now moved with dehydrocholic acid 
added as carrier. 


D. Absorption and Transformation of 24-C'*-labeled Cholic Acid 
and Some of Its Principle Metabolites When 
Injected into Cecum of Bile Fistula Rats 


From the previous sections it is evident that the microbial 
transformations of cholic acid in the rat mainly take place after 
the entry of the bile acid into the cecum, where several metab- 
olites of cholic acid are found. In addition to unchanged cholic 
acid, deoxycholic, 7-ketodeoxycholic, 12-ketolithocholic and, 
very probably, 3a,78,12a-trihydroxycholanic acids have been 
identified. In bile and intestinal contents only a small per cent 
of these metabolites are found. The question arises whether 
an absorption of bile acids from the cecum is possible, and 
whether the metabolites found are not only bacterial products, 
but have been formed through the combined action of microbial 
and liver enzymes during an enterohepatic circulation of the 
bile acids. Therefore cholic, 7-ketodeoxycholic and deoxycholic 
acids were injected into the cecum of bile fistula rats. Under 
these conditions, when the enterohepatic circulation is inter- 
rupted, it is possible to study the microbial metabolites formed 
in the cecum and their absorption and eventual transformation 
in the liver before being excreted into the bile. 

Amount Absorbed from Cecum—Less than 1 mg. of the labeled 
bile acid as the sodium salt in 0.2 ml. of saline was injected into 
the cecal content of bile fistula rats. 48 hours after the injection 
the rats were killed and the large intestine removed. The 
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isotope excreted in the bile was determined, as was the radio- 
activity of the combined extracts of feces and large intestine. 
The results are summarized in Table IV. Cholic, 7-ketodeoxy- 
cholic, and deoxycholic acids were absorbed to approximately 
the same extent. In some animals, the rate of biliary excretion 
of isotope was followed. A representative excretion curve is 
shown in Fig. 8 together with a curve for the excretion of orally 
administered cholic acid. The absorption from the cecum is 
much slower and less complete than that from the small intestine. 

In order to produce the smallest possible surgical trauma, 4 
control animals were injected with cholic acid 24 hours before 
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Fic. 8. Isotope excreted in the bile following the administra- 
tion of cholic acid-24-C™ per os (A——A) and into the cecum 
(O——O) of bile fistula rats. 


TaB_e IV 


Absorption of different C'-labeled bile acids injected into cecum of bile duct-cannulated rats and rats on 
which bile fistula was performed 24 hours after injection 























| 
| Amount of bile acid given | — %e of | amount 
Rat Bile acid administered | Time for administration % of a 
amoun * Cc d 
| mg. | ¢.p.m. X 10-3 Bile | — 
GR-I Cholie acid | 0.20 | 46 | 6 hours after cannulation 80 51 | 49 
| | 
GR-Cl Cholic acid | 0.2 | 500 | Immediately after cannula- | 84 eS i #2 
| tion 
GR-C2 Cholie acid 0.25 500 Immediately after cannula- 86 64 36 
| tion 
GR-D1 Deoxycholie acid | 0.90 450 | Immediately after cannula- 74 34 66 
tion 
GR-D2 Deoxycholic acid 0.65 330 Immediately after cannula- 96 72 28 
tion 
GR-71 7-ketodeoxycholic | 0.45 120 | Immediately after cannula- 70 73 27 
acid tion 
GR-72 7-ketodeoxycholie | 0.40 110 Immediately after cannula- 81 79 21 
acid | tion 
GR-V Cholic acid 0.25 120 24 hours before cannulation 84 65 35 
GR-X Cholic acid | 0.2 | 120 24 hours before cannulation 8 | 82 48 
GR-Y Cholie acid 0.25 120 24 hours before cannulation 85 59 41 
GR-Z Cholie acid | 0.25 | 120 24 hours before cannulation 80 53 47 
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Fic. 9. Chromatographic separations of labeled products in cecum and feces after the injection of labeled cholic, 7-ketodeoxycholic 
and deoxycholic acids into the cecum of bile fistula rats. Front bands obtained with Phase System F1 were rerun with Phase System 
C2. Reference substances: 7-ketodeoxycholic (A), 12-ketolithocholic (B), cholic (C) and deoxycholic (D) acids. ——, radioactivity; 


----- , titration. 


the bile duct cannulation. Since a small amount of the bile 
acid absorbed before cannulation has probably been lost by 
fecal excretion, the biliary excretion of isotope represents a 
minimum value for the cecal absorption in these animals. 

Microbiological Transformation of Bile Acids in Large In- 
testinal Contents and Feces—The combined ethanolic extracts of 
feces and large intestinal contents of rats, cannulated before the 
intracecal injection, were evaporated and extracted with ether 
from an acidified water solution. These extracts were subjected 
to chromatography with Phase System F1. The front peaks of 
these chromatograms were extracted with ether and rerun with 
Phase System C2. The results obtained after the injection of 
the different acids into the cecum are shown in Fig. 9. 

The major part of the cholic acid-24-C™ injected has been 
transformed into various labeled compounds which are eluted at 
approximately the same rate as the cholic acid metabolites 


isolated from feces of normal rats. In addition to the front 
band, the chromatogram with Phase System F1 shows two main 
peaks at the place of deoxycholic (D) and 12-ketolithocholic (B) 
acids. Minor radioactive peaks are seen after the 12-keto- 
lithocholic acid band. With the aid of Phase System C2 the | 
front band was shown to consist of several compounds. In 
addition to unchanged cholic acid (C) some more hydrophilic | 
metabolites were eluted, one of these at the place of 7-keto- 
deoxycholic acid (A). 7-Ketodeoxycholic, deoxycholic, and 
12-ketolithocholic acids were further identified by isotope 
dilution as described in the foregoing section. When the labeled 
bands appearing before 7-ketodeoxycholic acid were rechroma- 
tographed together with unlabeled 3a,76,12a-trihydroxy- | 
cholanic acid, part of the isotope appeared at the place of this | 
acid. The small amount of radioactivity did not admit of 
further identification. 
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The experiments with 7-ketodeoxycholic acid showed an 
almost complete conversion of this acid. The main metabolite 
(D) was identified as deoxycholic acid by isotope dilution. 
Minor radioactive bands were found, partly as a double peak at 
the place of 12-ketolithocholic acid, partly before cholic acid. 
Most of the radioactivity, more hydrophilic than cholic acid, 
appeared at the place of 3a,78,12a-trihydroxycholanic acid. 
Owing to the small amounts of radioactivity in these bands, 
further identifications could not be carried out. 
was found at the place of cholic acid. 

In contrast to the extensive transformation of cholic and 
7-ketodeoxycholic acids, the main part of the deoxycholic acid is 
left unchanged (D). Minor radioactive bands are eluted after 
deoxycholic acid, the largest ones in the shape of a double peak 
at and after 12-ketolithocholic acid. Furthermore, there is a 
minor transformation into more hydrophilic compounds, which 
are eluted before and after cholic acid. Their nature is un- 
known. 

Nature of Bile Acids Absorbed and Excreted in Bile—It is well 


No isotope 


| known from a large number of experiments that various bile 
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acids are completely conjugated in the liver before their excre- 
tion in the bile. Therefore, the bile samples had to be hy- 
drolyzed before being subjected to chromatography with Phase 
System Fl. After ether extraction the front peak of this 
chromatogram was rerun with Phase System C2. Fig. 10 
shows the chromatograms of the bile samples from the same 
rats as those used in the experiments shown in Fig. 9. 

After injection of labeled cholic acid into the cecum of bile 
fistula rats a large number of metabolites appear in the bile. 
Thus, radioactive bands are found at the place of deoxycholic, 
cholic, 7-ketodeoxycholic, and 3a,78,12a-trihydroxycholanic 
acids. About 1 per cent of the isotope is found in the form of 
compounds more hydrophobic than deoxycholic acid. If this 
picture is compared with the corresponding chromatograms of 
the fecal acids of the same rat (Fig. 9), it is seen that the ratio 
of cholic acid to deoxycholic acid is higher in the bile. This can 
partly be explained by the conversion of deoxycholic acid to 
cholic acid, which is known to take place in the rat liver (30). 
The proportion of compounds which are more hydrophobic than 
deoxycholic acid is much lower in bile than in feces. 
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Fie. 10. Chromatographic separations of the labeled products in the bile of the same rats as those used for the experiments shownin 


Fig. 9. For explanations see Fig. 9. 
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In our experiments, 7-ketodeoxycholic acid is the main 
labeled product in bile after the injection of this acid into the 
cecum. It has been identified by means of isotope dilution. 
The peak appearing before 7-ketodeoxycholic acid in the chroma- 
togram was rerun with phase system C3 and the labeled com- 
pound was eluted at the same place as 3a,78,12a-trihydroxy- 
cholanic acid added as carrier. The other metabolites that 
were found appeared at the places of cholic and deoxycholic 
acids. Some very small bands were eluted after the latter 
acid. As pointed out above, no cholic acid was formed in the 
cecum from 7-ketodeoxycholic acid. The cholic acid band 
found in the bile is probably cholic acid formed in the liver 
from the deoxycholic acid absorbed from the cecum. A reduc- 
tion of 7-ketodeoxycholic acid by liver enzymes, however, cannot 
be excluded. Further investigations on this problem are de- 
scribed below, in “Section E.” 

The chromatographic analyses of the metabolites in bile 
after the injection of deoxycholic acid into the cecum are seen 
in the lower curves of Fig. 10. Since most of the deoxycholic 
acid is left unchanged in the cecum, the labeled products in bile 
will appear mainly as deoxycholic acid and its liver metabolite, 
i.e. cholic acid. The small amounts of microbial metabolites 
are also absorbed and give rise to the bile metabolites separated 
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Fic. 11. Chromatography of hydrolyzed labeled material excreted in the bile of a bile fistula rat given 7-ketodeoxycholic acid-24-C! 
Middle curve: with unlabeled 7-ketodeoxycholic acid (A). 


intraperitoneally. Left curve: with unlabeled cholic acid (C). 
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from the cholic and deoxycholic acids. 
metabolites is eluted before cholic acid. 


The main part of these 


E. Metabolism of 7-Ketodeoxycholic Acid 


In order to get a better idea of the enterohepatic circulation 
of the bile acids, it is necessary to know the liver metabolism of 





the individual microbial products. 

Deoxycholic acid is known to be 7a-hydroxylated in rat liver | 
and the cholic acid thus formed is not further transformed (30), 
It is, however, unknown what becomes of 3a,78 , 12a-trihydroxy.- | 
cholanic and 7-ketodeoxycholic acids, and the metabolism of the 
latter acid has now been investigated. 

When labeled 7-ketodeoxycholic acid was given intraper- 
itoneally to bile fistula rats, only one radioactive band which 
was eluted before cholic acid could be found in the chroma- 
tograms of hydrolyzed bile (Fig. 11, left curve). An aliquot of 
this band was rerun with Phase System C2, and the radio- 
activity appeared at the place of 7-ketodeoxycholic acid added 
as carrier (Fig. 11, middle curve). Another aliquot was reduced 
with sodium borohydride and the radioactivity was now eluted 





together with the unlabeled cholic acid that had been added 
(Fig. 11, right curve). The results thus indicate that the 7- 


ketodeoxycholic acid had been excreted unchanged in the bile. 
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Fic. 12. Chromatography of fecal acids excreted on the second and third day after administration of 7-ketodeoxycholic acid-24-C™. 
The front bands obtained with Phase System F1 were rerun with Phase System Cl. Reference substances: cholic (C), deoxycholic (D) 


and 12-ketolithocholic (B) acids. ——, radioactivity; 
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Chromatographic analysis of the labeled products excreted in 
feces of normal rats after the administration of labeled 7-keto- 
deoxycholic acid revealed only a small amount of the unchanged 
acid (Fig. 12). The main metabolites isolated were identified 
by means of isotope dilution and proved to be deoxycholic and 
12-ketolithocholic acids. A small amount of isotope appeared 
in the cholic acid band and probably represented cholic acid 


| secondarily formed by the liver from the deoxycholic acid. The 


peaks of radioactivity eluted before the 7-ketodeoxycholic acid 
have not been identified. 
DISCUSSION 

Distribution of Bile Acids in Rats—By far the largest amount 
of the bile acids in the rat (which has no gallbladder) is present 
in the contents of the small intestine and the cecum. The liver 
and small intestinal wall contain only about 3 and 9 per 
cent, respectively. The bile acids are readily absorbed from the 
small intestine, and they can also be absorbed from the cecum 
although to a lesser extent and not so rapidly. The bile acids 
of the rat might, therefore, be regarded as being distributed 
between at least two pools with different times of enterohepatic 
circulation. In fasting animals the proportion of bile acids 
present in the cecum tended to be lower than in animals fed 
ad libitum. Different factors, e.g. the diet, may cause a greater 
loss of bile acids from the small intestine into the cecum, and 
the incomplete reabsorption here results in an increased fecal 
excretion of bile acids. Thus, factors influencing the distribu- 
tion of bile acids in the intestinal tract can affect the half-life 
of these acids. The important effect of the intestinal flora on 
the half-life will be discussed later. 

Microbiological Transformations of Bile Acids—The extensive 
transformation of the bile acids before they are excreted in the 
feces has been demonstrated by several investigators. Analysis 
of the radioactive bile acids in different parts of the intestinal 
tract, 3 days after the administration of labeled cholic acid to 
rats, revealed that the action of microorganisms did not start 
until the bile acids had entered into the cecum. In the small 
intestine the bile acids were found completely conjugated mainly 
with taurine, whereas in the cecum the main part was unconju- 
gated. The splitting of the peptide bond of conjugated bile 
acids is due to the action of microorganisms, e.g. different 
strains of Clostridia and enterococci, whereas the digestive 
enzymes have no effect on these acids (3, 17). 

In addition to labeled free cholic acid, a large number of 
other radioactive compounds were found in the cecum. Several 
of these compounds could also be found in bile and small in- 
testinal contents, where they were present as conjugates. The 
tatio of metabolites to unchanged cholic acid was about the 
same in bile and small intestine, increased markedly in the 
cecum, and was still higher in feces. As is shown in Fig. 13, 
the main part of the metabolites thus formed during the entero- 
hepatic circulation of cholic acid (J) was identified as deoxy- 
cholic acid (IV), 7-ketodeoxycholic acid (II), 3a,76 ,12a-tri- 


| hydroxycholanic acid (IJ) and 12-ketolithocholic acid (V). 
' Small amounts of isotope were recovered as four unidentified 
_ bands more hydrophobic than deoxycholic acid. 


By isolating the transformation products excreted in feces of 
bile fistula rats, into whose cecum labeled cholic acid had been 
injected, the liver metabolism of the bile acids could be excluded. 


Compounds IJ, IV, and V could be separated and identified 
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and a radioactive band was found at the place of Compound 
III. By the same technique it was shown that neither JJ nor 
IV were end products in the microbial conversion of bile acids. 
These experiments give an idea of the microbiological trans- 
formation products that can be formed in the large intestine of 
the rat. It is reasonable to assume that the formation of these 
products can occur in various strains of bacteria. The pre- 
cursor, intermediates, and end products need not be the same in 
the different strains. It is thus obvious that the compounds 
isolated cannot be fitted in a general reaction scheme. The 
main metabolites formed from the acids J, JJ, and IV are sum- 
marized in Fig. 13. Dotted arrows indicate the formation of 
compounds identified by their chromatographic behavior only. 

Experiments in vitro have shown that different bacteria can 
oxidize the hydroxyl groups of cholic acid. Alcaligenes faecalis 
dehydrogenates cholic acid in stages at C-7, C-12, and C-3, 
finally producing a good yield of dehydrocholic acid (6). Various 
species of Clostridia and Escherichia coli rapidly convert cholic 
acid into 7-ketodeoxycholic acid; C-3 and C-12 are, however, 
not oxidized (31). In the present investigation it has been 
shown that bacteria present in the large intestine of the rat 
oxidize hydroxyl groups at C-7 and C-12. Thus 7-ketodeoxy- 
cholic and 12-ketolithocholic acids have been identified as 
products of cholic acid. The larger proportion of the former 
product indicates an easier oxidation of C-7 than C-12. No 
3a-hydroxy-7 ,12-diketocholanic acid (VJZ) could be found. 
Its formation and subsequent rapid conversion into other 
products, e.g. into 12-ketolithocholic acid cannot, of course, be 
excluded. The oxidation of C-3 does not seem to be an im- 
portant reaction in the rat. No labeled dehydrocholic acid 
(VII) could be found and only trace amounts of isotope were 
found at the place of dehydrodeoxycholic acid (V) in the chroma- 
tograms of feces. Several investigators have shown an oxidation 
of cholic acid to 3-keto-A‘-cholanic acid derivatives (12, 15), and 
some of the unidentified labeled products might represent such 
compounds. The amount of unidentified metabolites is, how- 
ever, very small as compared with that of the identified ones. 

Experiments in vitro have shown that various intestinal 
bacteria can effect the reduction of keto groups in the cholanic 
acid nucleus (32). In our experiments on the bacterial trans- 
formation of 7-ketodeoxycholic acid it was shown that this 
acid was almost completely transformed into deoxycholic acid. 
No intermediate formation of cholic acid could be demonstrated. 
A small amount of isotope was found at the place of 3,78, 12a- 
trihydroxycholanic acid, as was also the case in the experiments 
with cholic acid. It seems probable that the former compound, 
normally found in the rat, is of bacterial origin. It might 
possibly be formed by a stereospecific reduction of the 7-keto- 
deoxycholic acid formed from cholic acid. 

The formation of deoxycholic acid mentioned above can take 
place either from cholic acid or 7-ketodeoxycholic acid. Micro- 
organisms capable of carrying out these reactions are not known. 
Common intestinal microorganisms, e.g. E. coli and Clostridia, 
form 7-ketodeoxycholic acid as an end product from cholic acid. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that at least some of the 
deoxycholic acid has been formed indirectly from cholic acid 
via 7-ketodeoxycholic acid. Whether the latter acid is a neces- 
sary intermediate in the formation of deoxycholic acid cannot 
be decided in our experiments. Studies on the reaction mech- 
anism with the aid of 78-T-cholic acid are being made at this 
Institute. 
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No evidence has been obtained for a removal of a hydroxy] or 
keto group at C-12 analogous to the reaction at C-7. 

Enterohepatic Circulation of Cholic Acid—From the foregoing 
it is evident that the conjugated bile acids are extensively 
hydrolyzed by the large intestinal microorganisms, which also 
produce several oxidation and reduction products of cholic acid. 
The degree of conversion and the relative proportions of the 
metabolites formed vary in different animals. A slow and 
incomplete bile acid absorption occurs in the cecum, and the 
microbial metabolites appear in the bile. Our experiments have 
shown that deoxycholic and 7-ketodeoxycholic acids formed 
from cholic acid in the cecum are absorbed and can be found as 
taurine conjugates in the bile. These results are in accordance 
with the finding that the deoxycholic acid present in human and 
rabbit bile is formed through a bacterial action on cholic acid 
during the enterohepatic circulation (8-10). 

The extent of bile acid absorption from the cecum during the 
normal enterohepatic circulation cannot be assessed in the 
present investigation. The ratio in the bile of cholic acid to its 
bacterial metabolites is of no value for this estimation since two 
of the main metabolites are partly reconverted to cholic acid 
during the enterohepatic circulation. 7-Ketodeoxycholic acid is 
not metabolized by the rat liver but can be transformed in the 
cecum to deoxycholic acid, which by rat liver enzymes is hy- 
droxylated to cholic acid. 

As mentioned before, the intestinal flora has a dominating 


influence on the rate of fecal excretion of bile acids. Thus the 
half-life of cholic acid is about 5 times longer in germ-free than 
in normal rats (3). It might be possible to explain this finding 
by assuming the formation of microbial transformation products 
practically unabsorbable from the cecum. Our experiments, 
however, do not support the existence of such a mechanism. 


SUMMARY 


Cholic acid-24-C™“ was given intraperitoneally to rats and the 
animals were killed after different periods of time. The distribu- 
tion of isotope in the body and the nature of the labeled products 
in bile, intestinal contents, and feces were studied. The follow- 
ing results were obtained: 

1. By far the greatest part of the isotope not excreted was 
present in the contents of the small and large intestine, mainly 
in the former. Only about 9 and 3 per cent were found in the 
small intestinal wall and liver, respectively. 

2. In bile and small intestinal contents the bile acids occur in 
a conjugated form, whereas in the large intestine free bile acids 
are mainly found. 

3. During the enterohepatic circulation the cholic acid is 
partly transformed. The amount of metabolites thus present is 
much higher in the large intestine than in the small intestine 
and bile. 

4. The main metabolites were found to be 3a,78,12a-tri- 
hydroxycholanic acid, 3a,12a-dihydroxy-7-ketocholanic acid, 
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deoxycholie acid and 3a-hydroxy-12-ketocholanic acid. Small 
amounts of at least four unidentified labeled compounds, one of 
them possibly 3,7-diketocholanic acid, were also found. 

In order to investigate the formation of cholic acid metab- 
olites, cholic acid-24-C™, 3a, 12a-dihydroxy-7-ketocholanic acid- 
24-C" and deoxycholic acid-24-C™ were injected into the cecum 
of bile fistula rats. The nature of the labeled products in bile 
and feces was studied and the following results were obtained: 

1. Among the purely microbial metabolites of cholic acid, 
3a, 12a-dihydroxy-7-ketocholanic, deoxycholic and 3a-hydroxy- 
12-ketocholanic acids were identified. Several unidentified 
products were found, one of them was probably 3a,7{,12a- 
trinydroxycholanic acid. 3a, 12a-dihydroxy-7-ketocholanic acid 
was mainly transformed into deoxycholic acid. Deoxycholic 
acid was only slowly metabolized by the microorganisms to 
unidentified compounds. 

2. More than 50 per cent of the isotope injected into the 
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cecum was recovered in the bile. Chromatographic separation 
of the labeled products after hydrolysis showed the presence of 
radioactive bands at the point corresponding to the unchanged 
acid injected, as well as at the points corresponding to its prin- 
cipal microbial metabolites. The main part of the deoxycholic 
acid formed was converted to cholic acid during the liver pas- 
sage. No transformation of 3a,12a-dihydroxy-7-ketocholanic 
acid in the liver was observed. 
The implications of these findings have been discussed. 
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Recent experiments with soluble enzymes from human placenta 
have demonstrated that certain steroid hormones, notably 
estradiol-178 and testosterone, may function as coenzymes in 
the transfer of hydrogen between the reduced and oxidized forms 
of di- and triphosphopyridine nucleotides (1): 


TPNH + DPN+ = DPNH + TPN*+ 


The enzymatic basis of this steroid-mediated transhydrogenation 
has been ascribed to the reversible oxidation of the steroids by 
hydroxysteroid dehydrogenases which react at comparable rates 
with both DPN and TPN (1, 2). Hydroxysteroid dehydro- 
genases are a class of enzymes which catalyze the interconversion 
of specific hydroxy] and ketone groups of steroids with the direct 
participation of pyridine nucleotides as hydrogen carriers (3). 
It has been suggested that hydroxysteroid dehydrogenases 
with dual nucleotide specificity may generally function as 
pyridine nucleotide transhydrogenases, and that the steroids 
may be more properly regarded as the hydrogen carriers and 
the pyridine nucleotides as substrates in these reactions (1). 
Thus, a 178-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase of human placenta 
(4) which interconverts estradiol-17@ and estrone may function 
as a pyridine nucleotide transhydrogenase by virtue of the fol- 
lowing coupled reactions (1): 


Estradiol + DPN*+ = Estrone + DPNH + H* 
H+ + Estrone + TPNH =— Estradiol + TPN* 





Sum: TPNH + DPNt = DPNH + TPN+ 


Although few mammalian hydroxysteroid dehydrogenases 
have been adequately characterized, it would appear probable 
that separate catalytic proteins are concerned with oxidations 
of hydroxyl groups at positions 3a, 38, 118, 178, 20a, and 208 
of steroids (3). These enzymes bind steroids tenaciously and 
are highly specific for the position and steric configuration of 
the groups attacked. An outstanding feature of several of the 
animal tissue hydroxysteroid dehydrogenases is their ability 
to react with DPN and TPN (1). The peculiar efficiency of 
steroid hormones in the role of coenzymes of transhydrogenation 
has been attributed to this dual nucleotide specificity, as well 
as to: (a) the extremely low Michaelis constants for steroids, 
and (b) the freely reversible nature of the reactions catalyzed 
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by these enzymes. These steroid-mediated transhydrogenation 
reactions are associated with the soluble or microsome fractions 
of the cell. They appear to be distinct from the pyridine 
nucleotide transhydrogenases of animal tissue mitochondria 
(5) and the soluble transhydrogenase of Pseudomonas fluores- 
cens (6) which were discovered by Kaplan et al. 

These considerations prompted an examination of the catalysis 
of transhydrogenation by other hydroxysteroid dehydrogenases 
in conjunction with appropriate steroids. In the present ex- 
periments, it will be shown that purified rat liver 3a-hydroxy- 
steroid dehydrogenase (7) in the presence of minute amounts 
of androsterone or certain other 3a-hydroxy- or 3-ketosteroids 
may catalyze the efficient transfer of hydrogen between di- 
and triphosphopyridine nucleotides. These results extend 
the general significance of the proposition that steroid hormones 
may function as coenzymes of transhydrogenation between 
pyridine nucleotides, and that many of the biochemical effects of 
steroid hormones may be attributed to their control of this central 
mechanism (1). 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Experiments to demonstrate steroid-mediated pyridine nucleo- 
tide transhydrogenation were carried out with preparations of 
3a-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase of varying purity. Since 
the conditions required for the demonstration of this reaction 
are extremely critical, and vary with the purity of the enzyme, 
the experiments with relatively crude and with more purified 
enzyme preparations are detailed separately. 

Observations with Crude Preparations of 3a-Hydroxysteroid 
Dehydrogenase—Rat liver homogenates were prepared in 0.25 
M sucrose and subjected to centrifugation at 105,000 x g for 
60 minutes. The supernatant fluid was fractionated with am- 
monium sulfate and the material which precipitated between 50 
and 70 per cent saturation was collected. The 3a-hydroxysteroid 
dehydrogenase activity was determined by measuring DPN 
reduction in the presence of androsterone at pH 8.3, as described 
under “Methods.” This ammonium sulfate fraction invariably 
reduced TPN rapidly in the presence of glucose-6-phosphate 
or of isocitrate. Pyridine nucleotide reduction was measured 
optically in reaction systems containing the enzyme, 200 ymoles 
of Tris buffer pH 8.3, 1 umole of MnCl», 1.5 wmoles of isocitrate, 
and 1.4 wmoles of DPN. The effects of the further addition of 
androsterone (10 yg.) and of TPN (0.05 umole), singly and in 
combination, were also examined. 

Fig. 1 shows that there is a moderately rapid reduction of 
DPN in this system (Vessel 1) which, by separate experiment, 
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was shown to depend for the most part on the presence of 
jsocitrate. The rate of reduction of DPN was very slightly 
stimulated in the presence of androsterone (Fig. 1, Vessel 3). 
It may be seen also that the expected additional amount of 
DPNH is formed initially by the oxidation of the steroid. At 
15 minutes, 0.05 umole of TPN was added to duplicates of these 
reaction vessels. The TPN was instantaneously and completely 
reduced. In the absence of steroid the reduction of DPN 
continued at a rate similar to that observed without TPN 
(Vessel 2). In contrast, the presence of androsterone caused 
an approximately 2-fold stimulation of DPN reduction (Vessel 
4). These results suggested the operation of a steroid-dependent 
transhydrogenation reaction in the system described. How- 
ever, this interpretation is not unequivocal because of the 
relatively rapid rate of reduction of DPN in the absence of 
added steroid. 

Upon dialysis of the ammonium sulfate-precipitated enzyme 
and further fractionation with acetone at 0 to —10°, prepara- 
tions were obtained which still contained an active TPN- 
isocitric dehydrogenase, but which behaved in a variable manner 
when studied by experiments of the type described in Fig. 1. 
In some preparations, the results were quite similar to those 
indicated in Fig. 1, whereas with other enzyme preparations, 
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Fia. 1. Effect of androsterone and of TPN on the reduction of 
DPN by an ammonium sulfate fraction (50 to 70 per cent) of rat 
liver homogenate. All 4 reaction vessels contained in a volume 
of 3 ml.: 200 umoles of Tris buffer, pH 8.3, 1 umole of MnCls, 1.5 
umoles of isocitrate, 1.4 umoles of DPN, 0.01 ml. of dioxane, and 
enzyme equivalent to 20 mg. of original wet weight of liver. 
Cuvettes 3 and 4 contained in addition 10 wg. of androsterone 
(dissolved in the dioxane). To Cuvettes 2 and 4, 0.05 umole of 
TPN was added at 15 minutes. The reaction was followed by 
measuring changes in absorption at 340 my against a control 
which contained no pyridine nucleotides or steroid. The tem- 
perature was 25°. 
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Fic. 2. Stimulation by androsterone of DPN reduction in the 
presence of isocitrate and the inhibitory effect of TPN. Both 
reaction vessels contained in a 3 ml. system: 200 umoles of Tris 
buffer, pH 8.3, 1.0 umole of MnCl:, 1.5 wmoles of isocitrate, 1.4 
umoles of DPN, 0.01 ml. of dioxane, and 0.1 ml. of a 30 to 40 per 
cent acetone fraction derived from a dialyzed 50 to 70 per cent 
ammonium sulfate fraction of a rat liver homogenate. 10 yg. of 
androsterone were present in the 0.01 ml. dioxane added to one 
cuvette. At 90 minutes 0.06 umole of TPN was added to both 
cuvettes. Readings of absorbance at 340 mu were made at inter- 
vals against a blank cuvette containing all ingredients except 
nucleotides and steroid. The temperature was 25°. 


a marked stimulation (3- to 4-fold) of DPN reduction occurred 
in the presence of small amounts of androsterone without added 
TPN. In fact, upon the addition of TPN (which is rapidly 
reduced to TPNH) this reduction of DPN was suppressed, as 
shown in Fig. 2. The enzyme preparation used for this ex- 
periment did not reduce pyridine nucleotides in the absence of 
isocitrate, but in its presence a slow reduction of DPN was 
observed (Fig. 2). The presence of 10 yg. of androsterone re- 
sulted in a rapid production of DPNH to the approximate amount 
expected for oxidation of the androsterone to androstane-3 , 17- 
dione. Subsequently, the rate of reduction of DPN was ap- 
proximately 4 to 5 times greater than in the absence of steroid. 
At 90 minutes, 0.06 umole of TPN was added to both of the reac- 
tion systems. The TPN was rapidly reduced to completion, 
and the further reduction of DPN was almost entirely sup- 
pressed in each case. These results suggested that DPN 
reduction was occurring at the expense of isocitrate, and that 
this reaction was stimulated greatly by androsterone. The 
inhibitory effect of TPN in some of these preparations seemed 
puzzling at first, but further experiments with more purified 
enzymes clearly established the participation of TPN and 
provided insight into the nature of its inhibitory effect. 
Purification of 3a-Hydrorysteroid Dehydrogenase—The puri- 
fication of rat liver 3a-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase described 
by Tomkins (7) was modified to eliminate the ethanol fractiona- 
tion step which caused interference with pyridine nucleotide 
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Fig. 3. Transhydrogenation from generated TPNH to DPN 
in the presence of androsterone.. The separate graphs obtained 
from a single experiment show the requirement for steroid (Curves 
1, 2 and 4); TPN (Curves 3 and 4); and DPN (Curves 6 and 6). 
All reaction vessels contained in a 3.0 ml. system: 200 umoles of 
Tris buffer, pH 8.3, 10 wmoles of glucose-6-phosphate, an excess 
of purified yeast glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase, 0.01 ml. of 
dioxane and 2.5 mg. of purified 3a-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase. 
2 ug. of androsterone (in the dioxane) were present initially in 
Vessels 1, 3 and 5, and were added to Vessel 2 at 40 minutes, and 
Vessel 4 at 100 minutes. 0.02 umole of TPN was present in Ves- 
sels 1, 2, 5, and 6 initially and added to Vessels 3 and 4 at time 
40 minutes. 1.4 wymoles of DPN were present in Vessels 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 initially, and were added to Vessels 5 and 6 at time 70 min- 
utes. Measurements were made of absorbance at 340 my against 
a control cuvette containing no nucleotides and no steroid. The 
temperature was 25°. 


reduction measurements since the enzyme preparation some- 
times contained alcohol dehydrogenase. 

The purified enzyme was prepared as follows: Minced livers of 
male adult rats were homogenized in 40 gm. batches in a slow- 
running Waring Blendor for 1 minute at 60 volts with 160 ml. 
of a medium consisting of either 0.25 m sucrose or 0.001 M EDTA! 
and 0.003 m NaHCO;. The homogenate was centrifuged at 
3000 X g for 15 and 30 minutes. Preparations were then centri- 
fuged at 105,000 X g for 45 minutes and the supernatant fluid 
was fractionated by the addition of recrystallized ammonium 
sulfate into 3 fractions corresponding to 0 to 40, 40 to 50, and 
50 to 70 per cent saturation. The pH was maintained at 
neutrality by adding 1 m NH,OH. Each fraction was removed 
by centrifugation at 3000 < g for 30 minutes and dissolved in 
0.01 m Tris, 0.002 m EDTA, pH 7.4. Nearly all the 3a-hy- 


1 The abbreviations used are: APDPN and APDPNH, oxidized 
and reduced forms of the 3-acetyl pyridine analogue of DPN; 
Tris, tris(hydroxymethyl)aminomethane; and EDTA, ethylene- 
diaminetetraacetic acid. 
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droxysteroid activity was found in the 50 to 70 per cent am- 
monium sulfate fraction. The latter was dialyzed for 2 hours 
against several changes of 0.01 m Tris, 0.002 m EDTA, pH 7.4, 
There was usually an apparent increase in activity upon dialysis, 
The dialyzed enzyme was then fractionated by the addition of 
acetone, lowering the temperature progressively to —10°. 
The major activity was usually precipitable when the concentra- 
tion of acetone reached 40 to 50 per cent. The precipitates 
were rapidly centrifuged at — 10°, redissolved in a small volume 
of 0.01 m Tris, 0.002 m EDTA, pH 7.4. Without delay, the 
most active preparations were fractionated with a saturated 
solution of recrystallized ammonium sulfate neutralized to pH 
7.0 with NH,OH. The enzyme activity was precipitated be- 
tween 45 to 75 per cent ammonium sulfate saturation. This 
procedure resulted in enzyme preparations having specific 
activities of about 20 to 30 units per mg. of protein and represent- 
ing a 20-fold purification over the supernatant fluid of the 
initial homogenate. The recoveries of the total enzyme activity 
were relatively small. 

Transhydrogenation by Purified 3a-Hydroxysteroid Dehy- 
drogenase—The purified preparations did not contain significant 
activities of isocitric or glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenases. 
TPNH was continuously generated by an externally added 
reducing system, for which purpose purified yeast glucose-6- 
phosphate dehydrogenase and glucose-6-phosphate were used. 
The reduction of DPN at the expense of generated TPNH in 
the presence of 2.3 X 10-® m androsterone is shown in Fig. 3. 
The absolute requirements for TPN, DPN and for steroid are 
indicated in the separate graphs based on a single experiment. 
Androstane-3,17-dione is equally effective as androsterone 
(see below), and hence, these observations are consistent with 
the formulation of the following coupled reactions: 


Glucose-6-phosphate + TPN* 


—" 
—_— 


6-Phosphogluconate 
+ TPNH + H* 
H+ + TPNH + Androstane- 


3,17-dione Androsterone + TPN* 


——> 
—_— 


DPN* + Androsterone — 


Androstane-3, 17-dione 
+ DPNH + H* 





Sum: Glucose-6-phosphate + DPN*+ =— 6-Phosphogluconate 
+ DPNH + Ht 


Transhydrogenation from Added TPNH—The experiments 
described hitherto have shown that androsterone will mediate a 
hydrogen transfer from TPNH to DPN in the presence of rat 
liver 3a-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase. In the above experi- 
ments, TPNH was generated enzymatically from TPN by either 
isocitric dehydrogenase present in the enzyme preparations or 
by the addition of purified yeast glucose-6-phosphate dehydro- 
genase and the appropriate substrates. TPNH as such may 
also participate in the steroid-dependent transhydrogenation 
to DPN. This has been demonstrated by reoxidizing, with 
acetaldehyde and yeast alcohol dehydrogenase, the DPNH 
formed by transhydrogenation and observing the disappearance 
of the absorption of TPNH (8): 


TPNH + DPN*+ = DPNH + TPNt 
Ht + DPNH + CH;CHO = DPN* + C:H;OH 





Sum: H+ + TPNH + CH;CHO = TPN*+ + C:H;OH 
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TaBLeE [ 


Transhydrogenation from added TPNH to DPN in the 
presence of androsterone 








Pyridi 
System nudes onidised 

- mpmoles/hr. 

NS I oo oo ons ions ee sean scnnes eet 90 

IIIS co. 555 dc 0:6. age 32 son wpe ee a 45 

DPN and steroid omitted................... 47 

DPN, steroid, CH;CHO, and alcohol dehy- 
RE eee ee eee eee 47 








*The complete system contained in a volume of 3 ml.: 200 
pmoles of Tris buffer, pH 8.3, 0.15 umole of TPNH, 1.4 umoles of 
DPN, 2 umoles of acetaldehyde, 2 ug. of androsterone in 0.01 ml. 
of dioxane, 2 ug. of crystalline yeast alcohol dehydrogenase, and 
2.5 mg. of purified 3a-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase (21 units). 
Readings of absorbance at 340 my were taken at intervals against 
a blank cuvette containing no steroid and no nucleotides. The 
temperature was 25°. 


The enzyme preparation used in this experiment catalyzed 
an oxidation of TPNH without other additions, but the rate of 
this reoxidation was unaffected by the presence of DPN, acetal- 
dehyde, or aleohol dehydrogenase. However, upon the further 
addition of androsterone (2.3 X 10-® m), the reoxidation of 
TPNH was significantly increased (Table I), thus providing 
evidence for a steroid-mediated transfer of hydrogen from 
TPNH to DPN. 

Steroid Concentrations—The concentrations of various steroids 
which are necessary for transhydrogenation are of interest in 
evaluating the potential physiological role of these reactions. 
At pH 8.3 in Tris buffer a measurable rate of transhydrogenation 
was observed at 1.15 < 10-7 m androsterone or etiocholan-3a- 
ol-17-one (Fig. 4). Maximal rates were obtained with 1.5 X 
10-° m etiocholan-3a-ol-17-one and 5 X 10-® m androsterone. 
The maximal rate with etiocholan-3a-ol-17-one was about double 
that obtained with androsterone. Each steroid showed some 
tendency to inhibit the reaction at higher concentrations. In- 
hibitions at high substrate concentrations have been observed 
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in several hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase reactions and have 
been interpreted in terms of the formation of inactive bimolecular 
complexes (9). Accurate measurements of the Michaelis con- 
stants for the first enzyme-steroid complex have not yet been 
completed, but it would appear that these values are in the 
vicinity of 1 X 10-* m for both androsterone and etiocholan-3a- 
ol-17-one. 

The faster rate of transhydrogenation with etiocholan-3a- 
ol-17-one than with androsterone is consistent with the more 
rapid oxidation of the former compound by the enzyme. In 
experiments in which the rate of reduction of DPN was measured 
in the presence of substrate concentrations of the two steroids 
in Tris buffer, pH 8.3, etiocholan-3a-ol-17-one was oxidized about 
1.5 times as rapidly as androsterone (Fig. 5). The influence of 
steroid concentration on the velocity of dehydrogenation ap- 
pears to accord with Michaelis-Menten kinetics without signif- 
icant inhibition at high steroid concentrations in the range 
examined. It can also be seen that the concentrations of steroid 
required for saturation in the dehydrogenase assay are nearly 
10 times as large as for the transhydrogenase reaction. 

Steroid Specificity—A variety of steroids were examined for 
their capacity to mediate transhydrogenation. In general only 
those steroids bearing a 3a-hydroxyl or an unconjugated 3-ke- 
tone group were active in this respect. Table II shows that 
etiocholan-3a-ol-17-one,  pregnane-3a, 17 ,21-triol-11 ,20-dione 
(tetrahydrocortisone), androsterone, and androstane-3 , 17-dione 
promoted transhydrogenation. All of these compounds are sub- 
strates for 3a-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase (7). In contrast, 
epiandrosterone (androstan-36-ol-17-one) promoted transhy- 
drogenation as efficiently as androsterone. Upon examination 
of the enzyme preparation in a dehydrogenase assay with sub- 
strate amounts of epiandrosterone, a slow reduction of DPN was 
observed, at about 12 per cent of the rate for androsterone. It 
would appear that the enzyme preparation is contaminated 
by small amounts of a pyridine nucleotide-linked 38-hydroxy- 
steroid dehydrogenase. The activity of this 36-hydroxysteroid 
dehydrogenase is insufficient to account for the observed rate 
of transhydrogenation. However, the product of the action of 
the latter enzyme on epiandrosterone is presumably androstane- 
3,17-dione which has already been shown to be effective in 
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Fia. 4. Effect of steroid concentration on rate of transhydrogenation from generated TPNH to DPN. 
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_ ——— > STEROID CONCENTRATION (x 10M) 


25 


Conditions of this experiment 


were identical to those of Cuvette 1 of Fig. 3, except that varying amounts of androsterone or etiocholan-3a-ol-17-one were present 


in 0.05 ml. of dioxane. 


Velocities were computed from slopes of changes in absorbance with time which were linear over the period 


studied and are expressed as change in absorbance at 340 my per hour. 
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Fia. 5. Rates of dehydrogenation of various concentrations of androsterone and etiocholan-3a-ol-17-one by purified rat liver 3a- 
hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase. Reaction vessels contained in a 3 ml. system: 200 umoles of Tris, pH 8.3, 0.7 umole of DPN, steroid 
in 0.025 ml. of dioxane, and 0.025 ml. of enzyme (1.25 mg. protein). Measurements of absorbance at 340 mu were made against blank 
cuvettes containing dioxane but no steroid. The temperature was 25°. 








TaBLeE II 
Rates of transhydrogenation with various steroids 
Compound [ae | igeeeee 
ug./3.0 ml. mumoles/hr. 
Active 
Etiocholan-3a-ol-17-one............... 10 381 
Pregnane-3a, 17 ,21-triol-11,20-dione 
(Tetrahydrocortisone).............. 10 226 
EEE PORTO 3T 180 
Androstane-3,17-dione................ 10 134 
NN ree 10 197 
ee 1 115 
Inactive 
I es cS allsd ulaldsbctecdbwcle 10 0 
17-Epitestosterone.................... 10 5 
IN 5 5255 os de Sihidea bioala wa 10 1 
ES ET Par eee eR 10 3 
RRA ES Sola sip wu Gare haowres 10 4 
Diethylstilbestrol..................... 10 0 











* Reaction systems contained in a volume of 3 ml.: 200 zmoles 
of Tris buffer, pH 8.3, 1.4 umoles of DPN, 0.02 umole of TPN, 10 
umoles of glucose-6-phosphate, an excess of purified yeast glucose- 
6-phosphate dehydrogenase, stated amounts of steroids in 0.01 
ml. dioxane, and 2.5 mg. of purified 3a-hydroxysteroid dehy- 
drogenase. In the absence of steroid, between 5 and 20 mumoles 
of reduced pyridine nucleotide accumulated per hour, and this 
blank value has been subtracted from the figures given. The 
major part of this blank was due to the slow reduction of DPN 
by our preparations of glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase. 

{ This concentration was selected because it appeared to be 
near optimum (compare Fig. 4). 


promoting transhydrogenation by 3a-hydroxysteroid dehydro- 
genase. Other steroids not bearing a 3a-hydroxyl or reducible 
3-ketone group were inactive, e.g. testosterone, 17-epitestos- 
terone, estradiol-178, estrone, cortisol (4-pregnene-118, 17 ,21- 
triol-3,20-dione), and diethylstilbestrol. These compounds 
also did not reduce pyridine nucleotides in the presence of the 
enzyme preparation. 


Hydrogen Ion Concentration and Considerations of Equilibrium 
Constants—The hydrogen ion concentration critically influences 
the rate of the transhydrogenation process by the estradiol-178 
mediated placental enzyme (1). The pH optima for the trans- 
hydrogenation with androsterone and etiocholan-3a-ol-17-one 
are both at about 8.0 to 8.4 (Fig. 6). These optima undoubtedly 
represent the over-all operation of a variety of complex factors, 
apart from the ionization of the activating protein. Among 
these factors, the equilibrium constants of the reactions, as 
well as the binding constants of individual components of the 
reactions are all probably of great importance. The equilib- 
rium constants for the following reactions have been accurately 
determined at 25° with the aid of the highly purified bacterial 
3a-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase: androsterone + DPN+ = 
androstane-3,17-dione + DPNH + H* and etiocholan-3a- 
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Fic. 6. Effect of pH on transhydrogenation from generated 
TPNH to DPN, catalyzed by androsterone and etiocholan-3a-ol- 
17-one. Experimental conditions were similar to those of Cuvette 
1 of Fig. 3, except as follows: 2 ug. of either androsterone or 
etiocholan-3e-ol-17-one; 200 umoles of Tris buffers of varying pH 
were used. Velocities calculated from linear slopes of plots of 
absorbance against time. 
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ol-17-one + DPN+ = etiocholane-3,17-dione + DPNH + H*. 
If these equilibrium constants are expressed as follows: 
[Ketone][DPNH][H*] 
[Alcohol][DPN*] 





K= 


the value of K = 7.42 X 10-* for androsterone which has an 
axial hydroxyl group, and K = 1.57 X 10-° for etiocholan-3a- 
ol-17-one which bears an equatorial hydroxyl group (9). Now, 
the free energy changes for the reactions DPN + H — DPNH 
and TPN + H — TPNH have been shown to be the same 
by several independent procedures (10). The equilibrium ex- 
pression may therefore be written as follows: 


[Ketone]|[DPNH + TPNHI[H*] 
[Alcohol][DPN* + TPN*] 





K= 


Under experimental conditions such as those described in Figs. 
3 and 6, it may be assumed that the total TPN exists at all times 
in the reduced form and that [TPN*] is negligible, whereas 
[TPNH] is constant. Hence at pH 8.3, under the conditions 
for which linear reaction rates obtain for at least 1 hour, the 
mean ratio of concentrations of steroid ketone to steroid alcohol 
prevailing at 30 minutes is as follows: androstane-3 ,17-dione to 
androsterone = 16 and etiocholane-3,17-dione to etiocholan- 
3a-ol-17-one = 2. It is to be expected that the most rapid 
transhydrogenation for these steroid pairs occurs in the pH region 
where the concentration ratios of ketone to alcohol are such as 
to assure that significant amounts of each are present. The 
placental enzyme which interconverts 178-hydroxyl and 17-ke- 
tone groups functions best as a transhydrogenation system near 
pH 7.4. The equilibrium constant for the interconversion of 
178-hydroxyl and 17-ketosteroids is considerably higher than 
that for the interconversions at the 3 position of the steroid 
skeleton. Thus, K = 37.8 X 10-* for the oxidation of testos- 
terone (9). The optimal pH of 7.4 for transhydrogenation 
with the placental enzyme is consistent with the requirement 
for the simultaneous presence of significant amounts of hydroxy- 
and ketosteroids in the reaction system. 

Transhydrogenation Studies with Analogue of DPN—Through 
the excellent work of Kaplan et al., a series of interesting analogues 
of the naturally occurring pyridine nucleotides has been syn- 
thesized. The 3-acetylpyridine analogue of DPN(APDPN) 
has a —CO-CH; group in place of the —CO-NH: group at 
position 3 of the pyridine ring (11). APDPN can replace DPN 
in many DPN-linked dehydrogenase reactions (12). Andro- 
sterone reduces APDPN in the presence of 3a-hydroxysteroid 
dehydrogenase at nearly the same rate as DPN or TPN on a 
molar basis. The spectral characteristics of APDPNH (absorp- 
tion maximum at 365 mu) make it especially suitable for de- 
monstrating transhydrogenase reactions, since the necessity for 
additional analytical enzymes is obviated. A steroid-dependent 
transfer of hydrogen from added DPNH to APDPN has been 
shown to occur with 3a-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase (Fig. 7). 
These results are in accord with the following mechanism: 


H+ + DPNH + Androstane-3, 17-dione — DPN* + Androsterone 
APDPN*+ + Androsterone — Ht + APDPNH 
+ Androstane- 

3,17-dione 





Sum: DPNH + APDPN* — APDPNH + DPN* 
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Fic. 7. Hydrogen transfer from DPNH to APDPN catalyzed 
by varying amounts of androsterone. Effect of delayed addition 
of TPN. The reaction vessels contained in a 3 ml. system: 200 
umoles of Tris buffer, pH 8.3, 0.5 umole of DPNH, 2.5 umoles of 
APDPN, 0.05 ml. of dioxane containing 0, 1, 2, or 5 wg. of andro- 
sterone, and 2.5 mg. of purified rat liver 3a-hydroxysteroid dehy- 
drogenase. At 45 minutes, 0.02 umole of TPN was added to all 
cuvettes. Readings of absorbance at 400 my were taken at inter- 
vals against a control cuvette containing no APDPN and no 
steroid. The temperature was 25°. 


Since DPNH has insignificant absorption at 400 my, whereas 
the extinction of APDPNH at this wave length is about one- 
third of that at the maximum (365 my), it is possible to follow 
this reaction directly by observing the increase in absorbance 
at 400 mu. From Fig. 7 it may be seen that 1, 2, and 5 yg. of 
androsterone in systems of a 3 ml. volume showed an increasing 
stimulation of transhydrogenation. In these studies with 
APDPN, a significant rate of hydrogen transfer occurred in 
the absence of added steroid, whereas the hydrogen transfer 
between natural pyridine nucleotides was entirely steroid- 
dependent. The steroid independent component of the trans- 
hydrogenase reaction to APDPN decreased as the enzyme was 
purified. Presumably this component is catalyzed by a variety 
of extraneous flavoproteins in the enzyme preparation. Weber 
and Kaplan (13) have observed that various flavin-containing 
enzymes promote the transfer of hydrogen from TPNH or DPNH 
to certain pyridine nucleotide analogues such as APDPN which 
has a higher oxidation-reduction potential than the natural 
nucleotides. The addition of as little as 0.02 umoles of TPN 
to the system catalyzing hydrogen transfer from DPNH to 
APDPN completely suppressed the steroid-dependent com- 
ponent of this reaction and only slightly inhibited the steroid- 
independent reaction. A possible explanation is that this effect 
is occasioned by the displacement of DPNH and APDPN from 
the enzyme surface by TPN. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Materials and Preparations—DPN, TPN, DPNH, and 
APDPN were obtained from the Pabst Laboratories, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Tris(hydroxymethyl)aminomethane, the sodium 
salt of glucose-6-phosphate, and the trisodium salt of isocitric 
acid were obtained from the Sigma Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. The enzymatic assay of the isocitrate with 
isocitric dehydrogenase indicated approximately 15 per cent 
of reactive material. Commercial acetaldehyde was freshly 
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distilled and stored at —15°. Crystalline yeast alcohol de- 
hydrogenase was obtained from the Nutritional Biochemical 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. All steroids were synthesized 
by standard procedures or obtained commercially and purified 
until physical constants agreed with those given in the literature. 
Yeast glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase was prepared by 
the method of Kornberg and Horecker (14) and was a gift of 
Dr. G. S. Gotterer and Mrs. R. Hadfield. Dioxane was treated 
with ferrous sulfate, distilled through a fractionating column, 
and stored frozen. Ammonium sulfate (c.p.) was recrystal- 
lized from glass-distilled water, containing 2 gm. of EDTA 
per |., adjusted to pH 8.0 with NH,OH. 

Determinations—Optical measurements were conducted in 
cuvettes of 1 cm. optical path length in a Beckman model DU 
spectrophotometer equipped with thermostatic control of the 
cell compartment to maintain reaction temperatures at 25°. 
The 3a-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase activity was measured in 
3.0 ml. systems containing 200 uwmoles of Tris buffer, pH 8.3, 
0.7 umole of DPN, 20 yg. of androsterone in 0.01 ml. of dioxane, 
and appropriate amounts of enzyme. Optical density readings 
were taken at 340 my at 15 second intervals against a blank 
cuvette containing all ingredients except the steroid. Velocities 
were calculated from the initial changes in absorbance with time. 
1 unit of dehydrogenase activity is defined as the amount of 
enzyme required to produce a change in absorbance of 0.001 
per minute under these conditions. 


DISCUSSION 


The proposal has been made that the role of hydroxysteroid 
dehydrogenases with dual pyridine nucleotide specificity is to 
function as transhydrogenases (1). The steroids are visualized 
as hydrogen carriers or coenzymes which undergo alternate 
oxidations and reductions and thereby transfer hydrogen be- 
tween two types of pyridine nucleotides. The experimental 
basis for this proposal was the finding that soluble hydroxy- 
steroid dehydrogenases from placenta, reacting with estradiol- 
178 or testosterone, could promote transhydrogenation. In 
the present experiments, additional support for this view has 
been obtained through the demonstration that rat liver 3a- 
hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase may, under selected conditions, 
also function as a transhydrogenase between pyridine nucleo- 
tides. Through their regulation of transhydrogenation, steroid 
hormones may exercise a controlling influence over various 
metabolic reactions, and thereby account for many of the known 
biochemical effects of these hormones (1). 

It has already been suggested (1) that the special features 
of hydroxysteroid dehydrogenases, which favor their function 
as transhydrogenases are related to two properties: (a) equilib- 
rium constants favoring ready reversibility under suitable 
conditions of pH, and (b) extremely low Michaelis constants 
for both oxidized and reduced forms of the steroids. These 
two factors operating in conjunction would favor saturation 
of the enzyme with both forms of the steroid and hence would 
tend to maximize rates of reaction in both directions, thus 
promoting efficient transfer of hydrogen between nucleotides. 

The experimental conditions necessary for the demonstration 
of transhydrogenation are sensitive to the concentrations of 
pyridine nucleotides, steroids, and hydrogen ions. The pH 
optimum for transhydrogenation by 3a-hydroxysteroids is in 
the range of 8.0 to 8.4. This is about one pH unit higher than 
that of the placental enzyme which reacts with estradiol-178. 
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Thus, there appears to be a close correlation between the pH 
optimum for transhydrogenation and that required for the 
existence of comparable concentrations of hydroxy- and keto- 
steroids. 

Experiments showing a competition between nucleotides in 
the transhydrogenase reaction point to the probability of a 
single binding site on the enzyme for both the pyridine nucleotide 
acting as hydrogen donor and that acting as hydrogen acceptor. 
The affinity of the transhydrogenase for TPN(H) appears to be 
much higher than for DPN(H). Hence, an appreciable transfer 
of hydrogen occurred only with concentrations of nucleotides 
which are balanced so that both donor and acceptor may gain 
access to the enzyme surface. The addition of small amounts 
of TPN profoundly inhibited the transhydrogenation by rela- 
tively crude enzyme preparations which did not appear to re- 
quire TPN (Fig. 1). This undoubtedly is related to the presence 
of saturating amounts of bound TPN(H) in these preparations. 
In addition, bound TPN(H) may be a more efficient hydrogen 
donor than the free nucleotide, as has been demonstrated for 
certain other pyridine nucleotide-linked systems (15). The 
concentration and precise intracellular distribution of these 
nucleotides may thus play an important part in determining 
the rate and direction of flow of hydrogen catalyzed by these 
steroid-dependent reactions. 

The concentrations of steroids required for full activity in 
the transhydrogenase system are within the range of those 
which might be expected to occur physiologically. In the pres- 
ent experiments it has been shown that under the particular 
conditions required for our study, androsterone, etiocholan-3a- 
ol-17-one and tetrahydrocortisone all mediated transhydrogena- 
tion. These compounds differ greatly in the degree and type 
of their physiological activities. This does not preclude their 
action through a common mechanism since a variety of mitigat- 
ing factors may be operative in the complex physiological pic- 
ture. For instance, the intracellular and organ distribution of 
hydroxysteroid dehydrogenases may be of prime importance, 
as well as the prevailing local tissue concentrations of steroids. 
In addition, the steroid-mediated transhydrogenation reactions 
can only be of regulatory importance under circumstances where 
they are rate-determining, as compared to competing reactions 
such as the reoxidation of DPNH and TPNH and the phos- 
phorylation and dephosphorylation of these nucleotides. 

The primary purpose of this study is to define the critical 
experimental conditions required for steroid-mediated trans- 
hydrogenation and to provide further evidence for the operation 
of such reactions in addition to those already described in 
placenta. 


SUMMARY 


Purified preparations of rat liver 3a-hydroxysteroid dehy- 
drogenase catalyze a readily reversible interconversion of 3a- 
hydroxy- and 3-ketosteroids with diphosphopyridine nucleotide, 
triphosphopyridine nucleotide, or the oxidized 3-acetyl pyridine 
analogue of diphosphopyridine nucleotide as hydrogen carriers. 
These preparations can promote the transfer of hydrogen be- 
tween reduced triphosphopyridine nucleotide and _ diphos- 
phopyridine nucleotide or between reduced diphosphopyridine 
nucleotide and the oxidized 3-acetyl pyridine analogue of diphos- 
phopyridine nucleotide in the presence of low concentrations 
(about 10-* m) of the same steroids. The transfer of hydrogen 
to diphosphopyridine nucleotide has been demonstrated from 
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reduced triphosphopyridine nucleotide generated by the glucose- 
6-phosphate or the isocitric dehydrogenase reactions, or from 
externally added reduced triphosphopyridine nucleotide. Ad- 
ded reduced diphosphopyridine nucleotide will transfer hydrogen 
to the oxidized 3-acetyl pyridine analogue of diphosphopyridine 
nucleotide, and this reaction may be studied by measuring the 
increase in the absorption at 400 my. The conditions required 
for efficient transhydrogenation have been investigated and 
appear to be critically influenced by pH and the concentrations 
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of nucleotides and steroids. The present findings lend further 
support to the view that mammalian hydroxysteroid dehydro- 
genases with dual nucleotide specificity may function as pyridine 
nucleotide transhydrogenases, with the steroids participating in 
the role of coenzymes. 


Acknowledgment—The authors are grateful to their colleague 
Dr. H. G. Williams-Ashman for many illuminating discussions 
of this work. 
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Evaluation of a possible physiological role for glucagon as a 
hormone has been limited by the lack of a method for assay of 
this substance in blood. A number of reports have indicated 
the presence of materials exhibiting hyperglycemic activity 
either in peripheral blood of man (1, 2), or in pancreatic or 
portal blood of animals (3-8); however, the relationship of these 
materials to glucagon has not been clearly demonstrated. This 
report deals with a method by which glucagon added to whole 
blood can be recovered in good yield and with the measurement 
and characterization of a glucagon-like material found in the 
blood of man and dog. 


METHODS 


Homogenate Assay for Glucagon—Blood fractions were assayed 
for glucagon activity by their ability to stimulate the conversion 
of dephospho-liver phosphorylase to liver phosphorylase (LP)! in 
a dog liver homogenate system (9, 10). Briefly, dog livers 
were perfused with 0.9 per cent NaCl; liver slices were prepared, 
incubated for 15 minutes at 37° in NaCl and glycylglycine, then 
chilled and homogenized with 2 volumes of 0.33 m sucrose. 
The homogenates were centrifuged for 45 seconds at 900 x g, 
before use. At times, the preparation of the homogenate was 
modified as follows: dog livers were perfused with 0.33 m sucrose, 
and washed particles were obtained from a homogenate of 
nonpreincubated liver slices by collection at 1200 x g (10). 
Washed particles were stored at —70° and immediately before 
use, were thawed rapidly and were mixed with an 11,000 x g 
supernatant liquid of liver homogenate (10, 11) to reconstitute 
approximately the original proportions in the whole homogenate. 
Use of this reconstituted homogenate in the assay system in 
place of the homogenate prepared by the former procedure (9) 
resulted in a similar or greater effect of glucagon on conversion 
of dephospho-LP to LP. 

The formation of LP from dephospho-LP was started by the 
addition of 0.15 ml. of homogenate to 0.10 ml. of a solution 
containing glucagon, unknown, or blank, in addition to de- 
phospho-LP and other assay components. The 0.25 ml. system 


* This investigation was supported in part by a Crile Summer 
Research Fellowship and by a National Science Foundation Sum- 
mer Fellowship. A preliminary report was presented at the 
meeting of the American Society for Pharmacology and Experi- 
mental Therapeutics, Philadelphia, April, 1958 (27). This research 
was also supported in part by a grant-in-aid from Eli Lilly and 
Company. 

¢ Work carried out in partial fulfillment of the requirements of 
the Project Teaching Program of the Medical Curriculum, Western 
Reserve University School of Medicine. 

1The abbreviations used are: LP, liver phosphorylase; and 
dephospho-LP, liver dephosphophosphorylase. 


contained at final concentration: homogenate or reconstituted 
homogenate equivalent to 75 mg./ml. of dog liver, 0.05  tris- 
(hydroxymethyl)aminomethane buffer (pH 7.5), 0.004 m ATP, 
0.005 m MgSO,, 0.1 mg./ml. of casein, 0.0005 m caffeine, 0.04 
mg./ml. of ergotamine tartrate, 0.18 m sucrose, and 1.2 to 1.5 
units/ml. of dephospho-LP. After the formation of LP from 
dephospho-LP had proceeded for 10 minutes with shaking at 
30°, the phosphorylase activity was estimated as described 
previously (9, 12). The results of the phosphorylase assay 
were determined routinely by analysis for inorganic phosphate 
(13); in some instances a colorimetric iodine starch test (11) 
was used in addition in order to compare glycogen formation 
with phosphate liberation. 

Results of the assay are expressed either in terms of increased 
units of LP formed (12) over the blank level, or in terms of 
equivalent weight of crystalline glucagon per unit volume. 
Protein concentrations of the blood fractions were determined 
by a micromethod described previously (14), a modification of 
the procedure of Lowry et al. (15). 

Materials—The preparation of dephospho-LP and the puri- 
fication of glucose-l-phosphate, glycogen, and _ tris(hydroxy- 
methyl)aminomethane was carried out as reported previously 
(12, 16). Caffeine and adenosine-5’-phosphate were purchased 
from the Nutritional Biochemicals Corporation. Soybean 
trypsin inhibitor was purchased from the Worthington Bio- 
chemical Corporation. Crystalline trypsin, obtained from 
Armour and Company, was dialyzed before use. The “in- 
sulinase”’ extract, used in inactivation experiments, was prepared 
from rat liver and its activity determined according to the 
procedure of Vaughan (17). Insulin was trypsin-treated and 
glucagon-free. Glucagon was either an amorphous powder 
with an estimated purity of 50 per cent, or a solution of 1 mg./ 
ml. of crystalline glucagon. Insulin and glucagon were donated 
by Eli Lilly and Company. 


RESULTS 


Measurement of Glucagon-Like Material in Blood 


Fractionation of Blood—Modification of usually adequate 
extraction procedures for glucagon (14, 18) was necessary to 
avoid loss of glucagon by coprecipitation with plasma proteins 
and also to remove, or to inactivate, plasma factors which 
inhibited the response of the assay system to glucagon. The 
preferred or standard procedure has been indicated in the fol- 
lowing description of the blood fractionation. 

Step 1. Preparation of Plasma and Acid Alcohol Extraction— 
Blood obtained from dog or man was heparinized and chilled 
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on collection, and was fractionated in the cold (2-5°). The 
blood was centrifuged and plasma removed for further frac- 
tionation. A plasma volume of at least 3 ml. was desirable to 
facilitate handling of the fraction for dialysis at Step 4. Pre- 
liminary experiments indicated that omission of heparin or 
use of serum instead of plasma had no apparent effect on sub- 
sequent results. Lyophilization of the plasma resulted in 
decreased recovery of glucagon and rendered further fractiona- 
tion more difficult. The plasma before or after lyophilization 
was strongly inhibitory to the homogenate assay system. 

To each 5 ml. of plasma was added a mixture containing 
15 ml. of absolute ethanol and 0.3 ml. of 14 nN HCl; the sus- 
pension was stirred and then centrifuged at 9000 x g. Almost 
all the added glucagon remained in the supernatant fluid; an 
additional 10 per cent of the total activity could be recovered 
by re-extraction of the precipitate. The endogenous glucagon- 
like material behaved in a similar fashion; i.e. repeated extraction 
of the precipitate yielded no greater percentage of glucagon-like 
material than of added glucagon. Since the amount remaining 
in the precipitate was small and consistently proportionate to 
the precipitate volume, a single acid alcohol extraction of plasma 
was used in the standard procedure; the precipitate was dis- 
carded and the supernatant fluid was kept for further fractiona- 
tion. 

Step 2. Alcohol-Ether Precipitation—The acid-alcohol super- 
natant fluid was neutralized to pH 7.7 with concentrated am- 
monium hydroxide (with phenol red indicator). The precipitate 
which formed at this state and which was routinely removed in 
former procedures (14, 18) could not be discarded without 
significant loss of activity; a precipitate removed after partial 
neutralization to pH 4.5 contained about 50 per cent of the 
activity. Hence, after neutralization to pH 7.7, the resulting 
suspension was precipitated by the addition of 1.8 volumes of 
absolute ethanol and 3 volumes of anhydrous ethyl ether. After 
standing overnight in the cold, the precipitate was separated by 
centrifugation and dried in a vacuum. The precipitate was 
stable for at least several weeks when stored in a vacuum des- 
iccator at 2°. 

Step 3. Treatment of Alcohol-Ether Precipitate—A suspension 
of the alcohol-ether precipitate was inhibitory to the homogenate 
assay system both before and after dialysis. Suspension and 
incubation of the precipitate in aqueous acid at 2° effectively 
eliminated this inhibitory effect. Incubation of the alcohol- 
ether precipitate for 2 hours at 2° in a volume of 0.135 n HCl 
equivalent to one-half the volume of plasma fractionated was 
adopted for the standard procedure; both the endogenous 
glucagon-like material and added glucagon were stable under 
these conditions. Insoluble material was present in 0.135 N 
HCl suspensions before and after incubation; however, since the 
precipitate obtained by centrifugation contained about 25 per 
cent of the activity, this separation was not incorporated into 
the standard procedure. A small precipitate obtained at a 
lower pH could be discarded without significant loss of activity 
but this did not result in a significant purification. 

As an alternative to acid treatment, the alcohol-ether pre- 
cipitate was extracted three times in 0.15 m glycylglycine buffer 
(pH 9.7), and the extracts combined (Modification 3a, Table I); 
recovery was less than by the standard acid treatment. Sus- 
pension or extraction in glycylglycine was less effective than 
acid treatment in eliminating the inhibitory effect of the alcohol- 
ether precipitate. Stronger alkali treatment with NaOH at 
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Taste I 
Recovery of glucagon from whole blood and plasma 

After addition of 15 ug. of glucagon per 100 ml. of whole blood 
or plasma, fractionation and homogenate assay were carried out 
as described in the text. The amount recovered was determined 
from the difference between the activities of final fractions of 
the samples with and without added glucagon. An additional 10 
per cent recovered by re-extraction of the acid-alcohol precipitate 
at Step 2 (see text) has not been included in the values given be- 
low. Protein per ml. was calculated as the average protein content 
of the final fraction in milligrams per ml. of plasma fractionated. 








Recovery of glucagon in final 
| fractions from: 























Procedure Protein Blood | Plasma f 
| 
| : . 
| | aie Average b..J Average 
mg./ml. rex % | | % 
eee 11.9 ee ee a 
Modification 3a... .. 9.5 3 49* 1 63 





* Allowance has not been made for glucagon lost when blood 
cells were separated and discarded. It was estimated that about 20 
per cent of the glucagon was lost at this step. 


pH 12 appeared to eliminate the inhibitory effect, but the 
tendency towards gel formation caused difficulty in further 
handling of the fraction. Various combinations of these pro- 
cedures were tested but found to be more laborious and less 
effective than the standard acid treatment alone. 

Step 4. Precipitation with Ammonium Sulfate and Dialysis— 
The acid treatment was terminated by neutralization of the 
suspension to pH 7.5 with NaOH, and glycylglycine buffer 
(pH 9.7) was added to a final concentration of 0.15 m in a total 
volume of suspension adjusted to 1.2 times the volume of plasma 
fractionated. After the addition of 42 gm. of ammonium 
sulfate per 100 ml. of suspension, the precipitate was collected 
by centrifugation at 9000 x g for 20 minutes; the precipitate 
contained essentially all the activity. Ammonium sulfate 
precipitation was not essential but was of considerable value in 
concentrating the fraction for assay and was used routinely. 
By washing the precipitate with a solution of ammonium sulfate 
(42 gm./100 ml.), further purification could be accomplished, 
but this modification was not used in the standard procedure. 

The precipitate was suspended in distilled water, placed in 
washed Visking casing (size 8/32), and stationary dialysis was 
carried out against distilled water. Dialysis could be con- 
tinued for several days without loss of activity; a 1 or 2 day 
dialysis was used in the standard procedure. The final dialyzed 
fraction contained 11.9 mg. of protein (average for 60 samples) 
per ml. of plasma fractionated, a 5- to 7-fold purification; the 
final volume was one-third to one-fifth that of the plasma 
fractionated. If apparatus suitable for dialysis and recovery of 
smaller measured volumes were designed for use at this step, a 
plasma sample of 1 ml. or less instead of 3 ml. would be suf- 
ficient for measurement of the glucagon-like material present. 
Storage of the final fraction at —20° for several weeks resulted in 
only a slight loss of activity of glucagon-like material or added 
glucagon. However, loss appeared to be hastened appreciably 
by repeated freezing and thawing. 

Assay of Blood Fractions—Fractions from the various steps 
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Fia. 1. Titration of glucagon and the glucagon-like material of blood in the liver homogenate assay system. The amounts of gluca- 
gon, plasma equivalent, and increase in units of LP are expressed as amounts present or formed per 0.25 ml., which was the volume of 
the reaction mixture. Blood was fractionated by the standard procedure described in the text, and the final fraction was assayed in the 


absence and in the presence of 0.00375 ug. of glucagon per 0.25 ml., as indicated. 


Increase in units of LP formed was calculated as the 


increase over a blank (control) value of 0.25 unit of LP formed per 0.25 ml. A total of 0.50 unit or an increase of 0.25 unit of LP (maxi- 


mal response) was obtained with 0.5 ug. of glucagon per 0.25 ml. 


Each value plotted represents the average of two determinations 


with the exception of the value for the addition of final fraction equivalent to 0.09 ml. of plasma per 0.25 ml.; the latter represents only 


one determination. 


outlined above were added to the liver homogenate system in 
amounts not exceeding 0.05 ml. _ Thus, an addition of 0.05 ml. 
of a final dialyzed fraction was equivalent to 0.25 ml. of plasma 
concentrated five times during the standard fractionation pro- 
cedure. When present in 0.25 ml. of reaction mixture, this 


TaB_e II 


Summary of levels of glucagon-like material in 
plasma of dog and man 
Blood samples from dogs were obtained following sodium Sec- 
onal anesthesia and cannulation of a peripheral vessel. Human 
blood samples were drawn from the antecubital vein of adult sub- 
jects several hours following breakfast. Final fractions were as- 
sayed by the liver homogenate assay as described in the text, and 
the values obtained were corrected for loss during fractionation. 
The correction factor averaged about 16 per cent of the total 


value and was estimated from data such as have been given in 
Table I. 





Plasma level in dogs Plasma level in human subjects 





ug./100 ml. | ug./100 ml. 

15.7 6.3 

8.6 6.3 

6.4 7.2 

0.9 5.8 

1.7-8.0* 5.1 

2.7 6.4 

4.8-13.0* 6.0 

1.7 6.8 
7.6, 7.2t 
8.4, 6.5t 
3.6, 3.9t 





* Different values were obtained by repeated sampling from 
the same animal over a period of time. The 8 yg. value was ob- 
tained before administration of anesthetic. 

1 Duplicate fractionations with the same blood sample. 


amount of final fraction usually resulted in greater than half 
the maximal stimulation of the assay system. Hence, frac- 
tionation of a few milliliters of plasma was sufficient for accurate 
titration of the endogenous activity of the final fraction in the 
assay system. The titration curves of a typical final fraction 
and a standard glucagon sample were in general parallel (Fig. 
1). Furthermore, the addition of 0.00375 yg. of glucagon per 
0.25 ml. to serial dilutions of the fraction resulted in a titration 
curve equivalent to that predicted from the separate curves 
(Fig. 1). Both these points indicated that the final fraction had 
no significant inhibitory effect on the response of the assay 
system to glucagon.” 

Recovery of Glucagon from Blood—The fractionation procedure 
was designed to give high recovery rather than maximal purifica- 
tion. The average recovery of glucagon added to chilled, 
freshly drawn, whole blood fractionated by the standard pro- 
cedure was 71 per cent; recovery of glucagon added to plasma 
was 88 per cent (Table I). An additional 10 per cent was 
recovered from a second acid-alcohol extraction at Step 1. 
Comparison of recovery of glucagon added to whole blood with 
that of glucagon added to plasma indicated that about 20 per 
cent of the glucagon added to whole blood was lost by removal 
of the cell fraction (Table I). How much of this loss was due to 
trapping, inactivation, or partial equilibration of glucagon with 
the cellular components has not been determined. Since com- 
plete equilibration did not take place (as judged by 70 per cent 
recovery from whole blood), within the 20 minutes between the 
addition of glucagon and the separation of the cells, glucagon 
would appear to enter the blood cells slowly, if at all. If the 
losses on discard of blood cells and acid-aleohol precipitates 


2 Recent experiments indicate that the final fractions may inter- 
fere with the response of some liver homogenates, although they 
have no detectable inhibitory effect on others. The nature of 
this phenomenon is as yet unexplained. 
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were taken into account, recovery by the standard procedure 
would be approximately 100 per cent. 

Levels of Glucagon-Like Material in Plasma—The glucagon-like 
material has been isolated from the peripheral venous, periph- 
eral arterial, or pancreatic blood of 12 dogs, and from the periph- 
eral venous blood of 11 human subjects. Fractionation of the 
blood cells (by use of Modification 3a) did not yield any detect- 
able glucagon-like material. The plasma levels of this material 
obtained from peripheral blood have been summarized in Table 
II. Close agreement was found in values for endogenous 
activity obtained by duplicate fractionation of single blood 
samples. Considerable variation in dog plasma levels was 
found both from animal to animal (0.9 to 15.7 ug./100 ml.) and 
with repeated sampling over a period of time in the same animal; 
human plasma levels varied within a somewhat narrower range 
(3.8 to 8.8 wg./100 ml.). The dogs were anesthetized and blood 
obtained under more varied conditions than existed during 
human blood sampling. Blood was obtained from healthy 
adult human subjects as single samples drawn several hours 
after breakfast; blood glucose levels, determined according to 
Nelson (19), ranged from 73 to 114 mg./100 ml. The causes of 
the variation of levels of the glucagon-like material in dog and 
man remain to be investigated. 


Characterization of Glucagon-Like Material in Blood 


Fractionation—The fractionation procedure itself served as a 
means of characterization of the glucagon-like material. Thus, 
both glucagon added to blood, and the endogenous glucagon-like 
material of blood, were nondialyzable and were precipitated 
with alcohol-ether and with ammonium sulfate. Both showed 
similar stability and solubility in acid-alcohol and in acid, and 
showed similar stability to storage of the alcohol-ether pre- 
cipitate and of the final fraction. Both could be extracted 
with glycylglycine (pH 9.7) and with acid from the alcohol- 
ether precipitate. Both showed equivalent recoveries in all 
variations of the fractionation procedure. 

Measurement—Similarity of the endogenous glucagon-like 
material and glucagon was shown by the titration of the final 
fraction and glucagon in the homogenate assay system (Fig. 1). 
Both acted in this system by stimulating conversion of dephos- 
pho-LP to LP. Neither had any effect on the action of LP 
itself, or on the formation of LP in an 11,000 X g supernatant 
fraction of liver homogenate which did respond to cyclic adenylic 
acid. (The effect of glucagon on LP formation in homogenates 
has been shown to be mediated by a cyclic adenylic acid active 
in the supernatant fractions where glucagon had no effect (11).) 

The glucagon-like material was further studied by comparison 
of its effect on the phosphorylase system in liver homogenates 
with its effect on the output of glucose from liver slices. Rabbit 
liver slices were prepared and incubated essentially as previously 
described (14, 18), except that 10 ug./ml. of insulin was usually 
present in the incubation medium in order to enhance the 
response to glucagon (20). The final fraction was found to 
increase the output of glucose from liver slices; the amount of 
glucagon-like material in the final fraction (of the three samples 
tested) was found to be the same whether determined by the 
slice or by the homogenate assay method. 


3 The absolute values for levels of glucagon in plasma may not 
be strictly correct, as we have recently observed significantly in- 
creased activity of standard glucagon solutions following incuba- 
tion with certain buffers. 
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TasB_e III 
Lack of effect of ergotamine on activity of the 
glucagon-like material of blood 

Blood was fractionated by the standard procedure described 
in the text and the final fractions added to the homogenate assay 
system in the amounts indicated below. The assay was per- 
formed as described in the text, except for variation in ergotamine 
concentration as indicated. The amounts of glucagon, plasma 
equivalent, and increase in units of LP are expressed as amounts 
present or formed per 0.25 ml., which was the volume of the re- 
action mixture. 





Increase in units of LP formed in the 
presence of 


Additions to the homogenate system 





Not | 0.02m* | 0.04mt 
ergotamine | ergotamine | ergotamine 
| | 





0.00375 wg. of glucagon... 0.07 | 0.07 | 0.08 
Final fraction equivalent to: | 
0.2 ml. of plasma....... 0.17 0.17 | 0.17 
0.1 ml. of plasma... 0.07 0.09 | 0.10 





* Average of two determinations. 
t Average of four determinations. 


Effect of Ergotamine—Epinephrine and the related sympa- 
thomimetic amines have been shown to stimulate the conversion 
of dephospho-LP to LP in liver homogenates and to promote 
glycogenolysis in liver slices in a manner similar to glucagon. 
The addition of ergotamine to liver slices (21) or to homogenates 
(9) blocked the action of epinephrine and related compounds 
without affecting that of glucagon; therefore, ergotamine was 
routinely present in the homogenate system for assay of glucagon. 
Moreover, the action of the final blood fraction on conversion of 
dephospho-LP to LP was the same whether or not ergotamine 
was present (Table III). Hence, the final fraction did not 
contain detectable amounts of epinephrine or related com- 
pounds, and the glucagon-like material of blood appeared to be 
distinct from these substances. 

Stability—Both the glucagon-like material and added glucagon 
exhibited similar stability in acid and during blood fractionation 
and storage, as described above. Stability of the final fraction 
and glucagon to incubation at 37° with alkali, with trypsin, or 
with “insulinase”’ extract of rat liver (17) has been summarized 
in Table IV. The “insulinase” system of liver slices and extracts 
has been reported to possess some specificity (22); however, 
glucagon, insulin, casein, ACTH (adrenocorticotropic hormone), 
and growth hormone all may be substrates for the relatively 
crude preparation used here (23, 24). 

Stability of the final fraction to alkali was found to be similar 
to that of glucagon. Activity of the fraction was rapidly lost 
by incubation with trypsin at a rate similar to that of glucagon. 
The activity of the final fraction was decreased by incubation 
with the “insulinase” extract of rat liver to about the same 
extent as was the activity of glucagon added to the fraction. 
However, since crystalline glucagon by itself was destroyed more 
rapidly, it appeared that the final fraction had an action like 
that of insulin in decreasing the rate of destruction of glucagon 
by “insulinase.” The final fraction had a similar protective 
action in the liver slice system described above. These ob- 
servations suggested that in addition to the glucagon-like ma- 
terial, other material present in the final blood fraction was 
capable of acting as a substrate for the “‘insulinase” 


” 


system. 
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TaBLe IV 


Effect of alkali, trypsin, and ‘‘insulinase’’ extract on activity of 
of the glucagon-like material of blood 

Blood was fractionated by the standard procedure described 
in the text. After incubation of the final fractions, or crystalline 
glucagon, or both, as indicated below, the activity remaining was 
compared to that of suitable incubated controls with use of the 
liver homogenate assay system. The designations (a) and (b) 
below refer to two separate experiments. Incubation with alkali 
was terminated by neutralization with HCl. Trypsin inactiva- 
tion was terminated by addition of soybean trypsin inhibitor. 
In (6) the trypsin had been aged and the amount of glucagon and 
final fraction added was twice that in (a). For the incubation with 
‘‘insulinase’”’ extract, an amount of rat liver extract calculated 
to give twice the activity of that used in the assay system of 
Vaughan (17) was added to a medium containing 0.05 m tris(hy- 
droxymethyl)aminomethane buffer (pH 7.5). Insulin was absent 
or present in the medium as indicated. 





Activity remaining after incubation 











| 
Incubation at 37° with | : 
} Final Final 
Glucagon | action wre bg 
} 
| % | % % 
0.1 s NaOH, 90 min....... eae 0 | 0 0 
0.01 n NaOH, 30 min............. 92 | 113 128 
0.01 n NaOH, 60 min............. 85 | 110 106 
| | 
0.25 mg./ml. of trypsin, 20 min. (a). 0 0 0 
0.25 mg./ml. of trypsin, 20 min. (b).| 57 63 37 
*‘Insulinase”’ extract, 30 min. (a) | 13 47 43 
‘‘Insulinase’’ extract, 30 min. (b) 16 SO 75 52 
Same + 100 ug./ml. of insulin (a)..| 100 | 100 100 
Same + 100 ug./ml. of insulin (b). .| 74 87 81 





Inactivation by trypsin and by “insulinase” indicated that the 
glucagon-like material needed an intact protein structure for its 
activity. 

Injection of Glucagon into Portal Vein—A report in the litera- 
ture on the perfusion of frog liver with glucagon indicated that 
glucagon may be destroyed by the liver on a single passage 
(25). Since the glucagon-like material was found in peripheral 
venous blood, it seemed of interest to establish whether glucagon 
could survive passage through the liver. Glucagon was injected 
into the portal vein of an anesthetized dog and the effect on 
peripheral glucagon blood levels determined (Fig. 2). Im- 
mediate spiking of peripheral glucagon levels was noted. Initial 
distribution appeared to be about 5 per cent of the total body 
volume (presumably the plasma). In 20 minutes the plasma 
level had returned to near preinjection levels. Thus it appeared 
possible for glucagon to be secreted by the pancreas and to be 
detected in peripheral blood. A preliminary experiment failed 
to show any significant difference between dog pancreatic and 
femoral venous blood levels. Further study of this point is 


indicated. 


DISCUSSION 


The glucagon-like material reported here differed in certain 
respects from other materials in blood reported to possess 
hyperglycemic activity. Burger (1) reported a hyperglycemic 
effect of peripheral human blood when transfused but only 
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when obtained from a donor in a stage of alimentary hyper- 
glycemia; blood from a fasting donor had no effect. On the 
basis of similar experiments, Klotzbiicher (2) reported that 
blood from fasting diabetics (in about one-third of those tested) 
had a hyperglycemic effect in normal recipients. Pancreatic or 
portal blood obtained from animals treated with insulin (Foa 
et al. (4)), or with growth hormone (Foa et al. (5), Bornstein et 
al. (6), and Sirek et al. (8)) has been shown to cause hyper- 
glycemia in recipient animals. However, no hyperglycemic 
effect was seen if blood was obtained from the peripheral circula- 
tion or when no hormones were administered. In the most 
recent of these investigations (8), the effect was reported to be 
blocked by dihydro-ergotamine, a compound which does not 
block the action of glucagon. This raises the question of 
whether the other hyperglycemic materials mentioned might 
also be blocked by dihydro-ergotamine. Fodden and Read (7) 
reported the fractionation of a hyperglycemic material found in 
pancreatic blood at concentrations at least 100 times that of the 
material reported in this paper, but not detected in peripheral 
blood. Attempts to repeat this procedure in our laboratory 
were unsuccessful; both liver slice and liver homogenate assays 
were used as test systems. 

All these reports, with the exception of the last mentioned, 
have dealt with effects obtained using whole blood. The 
glucagon-like material reported here was present in fractions 
derived from peripheral blood at normal blood sugar levels 
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Fic. 2. Recovery of glucagon in peripheral circulation follow- 
ing injection into the portal vein. A male dog, weighing 18.5 
kilos, was anesthetized with sodium Seconal at zero time. Four 
femoral venous samples were taken during a 50 minute control 
period. At 55 minutes and again at 100 minutes, 100 yg./kilo of 
crystalline glucagon was injected into the portal vein, as indi- 
cated by arrows. Femoral samples were taken at 45 seconds and 
at 2}, 5, 10, 20, 30, and 40 minutes after the first injection, and at 
2 and 8 minutes after the second injection. Glucose levels were 
determined by the method of Nelson (19). Plasma glucagon 
levels represent the total amount of active material recovered in 
the final fractions prepared by the standard procedure (see the 
text) and have not been corrected for loss during fractionation. 
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without pretreatment with hormones; its action was not blocked 
by ergotamine. 

The peripheral blood level of the glucagon-like material in 
terms of its crystalline glucagon equivalent is about 7 ug./100 
ml. of plasma in dog or man. This would represent a total 
circulating plasma glucagon of nearly 0.2 mg. in a man weighing 
70 kilos, an amount sufficient to exert appreciable hyperglycemic 
action if injected as a single dose. The rate of secretion neces- 
sary to maintain the plasma level, as well as the magnitude of 
its effect, might depend on factors such as rate of disappearance 
from plasma and a possible delicate balance between the active 
material and its antagonists and/or inhibitors. Rapid dis- 
appearance from the peripheral blood of an appreciable amount 
of glucagon injected into the portal vein was noted (Fig. 2). 
Although disappearance of the endogenous glucagon-like ma- 
terial would likewise be expected to be rapid, the smaller amounts 
present might be more readily bound by plasma or excluded 
from the cells. Berson et al. (26) reported essentially complete 
disappearance of glucagon from plasma of rabbits 10 minutes 
after peripheral intravenous injections of small quantities (1.5 
to 2 ug./kilo) of I-labeled glucagon. Hence, small amounts 
of glucagon, at least when injected, showed rapid disappearance. 
Blood fractions (before Step 3) were observed to inhibit the 
conversion of dephospho-LP to LP catalyzed by liver homogen- 
ates, both in the presence and absence of added glucagon. The 
significance of this inhibition, which may be caused by more 
than one substance, has not been determined. 

The fractionation from blood, assay, and characterization of 
the glucagon-like material have thus far shown it to be in- 
distinguishable from glucagon. Since an experiment to detect a 
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difference between pancreatic and peripheral blood levels was 
inconclusive and the origin of the material has not been estab- 
lished, it has seemed preferable at the present time to designate 
it as a glucagon-like material rather than as glucagon. 


SUMMARY 


1. A blood fractionation procedure has been described by 
which glucagon added to whole blood can be recovered in good 
yield and assayed. 

2. A glucagon-like material has been shown to be present in 
the peripheral and pancreatic blood of the dog and in the pe- 
ripheral venous blood of man at levels of possible physiological 
significance. 

3. Fractionation and characterization of the glucagon-like 
material have thus far shown it to be indistinguishable from 
glucagon. The material stimulated phosphorylase reactivation 
in the liver homogenate system, was not blocked by ergotamine, 
stimulated glucose output from liver slices, was nondialyzable 
from blood fractions, was inactivated by trypsin and by an 
“insulinase” extract which acted on glucagon, and showed pH 
stability and solubility similar to glucagon. 

4. Glucagon injected into the portal vein of a dog was re- 
covered from femoral venous blood, indicating that if glucagon 
were secreted by the pancreas, it might appear in peripheral 


blood. 
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Hog kidney Acylase I, an enzyme which hydrolyzes N-acetyl- 
L-amino acids, has been purified approximately 40-fold by Green- 
stein (1). During the course of the purification of hog kidney 
dialkylfluorophosphatase, it was consistently found that the 
protein fractions containing DFPase' activity also possessed 
very high Acylase I activity. Inasmuch as the DFPase and 
Acylase I activities were found to possess a number of similar 
properties and separation of the two activities was not effected 
in the early fractionation studies, the suggestion was advanced 
that a single enzyme might be responsible for both activities 
(2). However, further purification of the hog kidney fractions 
has resulted in a considerable degree of separation of the two 
enzymatic activities. In the present report, data are presented 
which distinguish between the enzymes and contradict the belief 
in their identity previously supported by one of the authors (2). 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


All enzyme preparations were obtained from frozen hog kidney. 
The fractions were prepared either by the method of Greenstein 
(1) or by ethanol fractionation during the purification of DF Pase 
(3). 

Acylase I activity was determined by measuring the amount of 
free amino acid liberated from acylated compounds. The acyl- 
ated amino acids employed as substrates were obtained commer- 
cially. The procedure of Troll and Cannan (4) was employed 
and the color developed with ninhydrin was measured at 570 
my using a Bausch and Lomb Spectronic 20 colorimeter. The 
amino acids, glycine, alanine, leucine, valine, and methionine 
gave an identical molar extinction coefficient, and a linear re- 
lationship between optical density and concentration was ob- 
tained from 0.05 to 0.5 umole of amino acid. DFPase activity 
was determined manometrically (3). 


RESULTS 


Comparison of DF Pase and Acylase I Activities—The similarity 
between the relative rates at which a number of compounds are 
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*The abbreviations used are: DFPase, dialkylfluorophos- 
phatase; DFP, diisopropyl! fluorophosphate. 


hydrolyzed by preparations of Acylase I and DF Pase at various 
stages of enzyme purification is shown in Table I. It may be 
seen that the relative rates of hydrolysis of the three acylated 
amino acids and of DFP are essentially the same for each enzyme 
preparation over an approximately 20-fold range of enzyme 
purification. This consistent relationship between the acylase 
and DFPase activities of various hog kidney preparations with 
widely different specific activities suggested that the two enzymes 
might be identical. Such a possibility seemed more attractive 
in view of many similarities in the effect of metal ions upon the 
two activities (3, 5); furthermore, substances previously shown 
to be noncompetitive inhibitors of DFPase were also found to 
have a similar inhibitory effect on Acylase I activity (Table II). 
Finally, preliminary attempts to separate the two enzymatic 
activities by paper electrophoresis and by fractionation with 
organic solvents were unsuccessful. 

Stability of DF Pase and Acylase I—Upon examining further 
the relative stability of DFPase and Acylase I, particularly as 
to changes in pH and temperature, evidence was found which 
indicated that separate enzymes may in fact be responsible for 
the two enzymatic activities. Some evidence that the two en- 
zymes might not be identical was obtained by the treatment of 
kidney Fraction A-1 with ice cold butanol according to the pro- 
cedure of Morton (6). Two out of six samples which were 
extracted in this manner seemed to have increased DFPase- 
Acylase I activity ratios; however, these ratios were not con- 
sistent when different acyl amino acid structures were used. 

Enzyme solutions heated for various periods of time or at 
different temperatures showed a considerable reduction of 
DFPase activity, whereas the activity of Acylase I (acetyl-1- 
methionine as substrate) was decreased at a much slower rate. 
The stability of the two activities to changes in pH was found 
to be the reverse of that to heat; thus, the DFPase activity 
was found to be more resistant to inactivation than was Acyl- 
ase I during prolonged standing at either a high or a low pH. 

In the studies involving stability to temperature and pH the 
supernatant solution from a high speed centrifugation (30,000 x 
g for 30 minutes) of an aqueous homogenate of hog kidney was 
used as the source of enzyme. The temperature stability of 
the enzymes was determined by heating 10 ml. aliquots of the 
enzyme solution for 10 minutes in a water bath at the desired 
temperature followed by rapid cooling of the solution in a ice 
bath. It may be seen in Fig. 1 that both activities were reduced 
at a temperature of 50° and higher; however, the inactivation of 
DF Pase was observed to be much more rapid than that of Acyl- 
ase I, particularly in the region of 55-60°. 
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TaBLeE I 
Relative rates of hydrolysis of DFP and N-acetyl amino acids by 
kidney enzyme preparations 
Rate of hydrolysis = umoles of substrate per mg. of N per 30 
minutes. 

















Substrate 
Enzyme N Acetyl-t- 
DFP 

Glycine | Leucine | Methionine 
Acylase (Armour). | 12 (1)*| 4 (0.3) | 50 (4.2)| 240 (20) 

Acylase (purified | 
(1)). Ry 51 (1) | 15 (0.3) 180 (3.6)| 800 (16) 
DFPase A......... 81 (1) | 10 (0.3) 105 (3.4)| 500 (16) 
DFPase A-l....... 105 (1) | 37 (0.3) 370 (3.0)! 1700 (17) 
DFPase A-2....... 275 (1) 1000 (3.6)| 4300 (16) 











* Figures in parentheses indicate relative rates of hydrolysis 
with DFPase as standard. 


TaBLe II 


Effect of noncompetitive inhibitors on DF Pase 
and Acylase I activity 





| 


























| | plso* 
Inhibitor Enzyme N Acetyl-t- 
| DFP | 
| Meth- | Leu- | Ala- 
ionine | cine | nine 
Hg** DFPase (A-2) 5.4 | 5.4| 5.5 | 5.3 
Acylase purified? | 5.5 | 5.4 
Acylase (Armour) | 5.4 | 5.5 | 6.1 
Phenylmercuric DFPase (A-2) §.1 | 5.5 | 5.2 | §.2 
chloride Acylase purifiedt | 5.2 | 5.2 | 
Acylase (Armour) | 5.2 | 5.3 | 5.1 | 5.3 
Diazobenzene sul- | DFPase (A-2) 5.8 | 5.6 | 6.1 | 5.9 
fonic acid Acylase purified | 5.8 | 6.0 
Acylase (Armour) | 5.9 | 5.5 | 5.9 | 6.1 





* Negative logarithm of the concentration of an inhibitor pro- 
ducing 50 per cent inhibition which was calculated on basis of final 
concentration of inhibitor in assay system. The enzyme and 
inhibitor were incubated for 30 minutes at 37°, pH 7.4, before 
addition of substrate. 

+ Purified by method of Greenstein (1). 


In the pH stability studies, samples of the enzyme solution 
were adjusted to approximately the desired pH with either HCl 
or NaOH (1 o) and allowed to remain at that pH for 19 to 22 
hours at refrigerator temperature (during this time the pH 
drifted slightly toward neutrality). The final pH was deter- 
mined and was readjusted to 7.0. All samples were diluted to 
the same final volume for assay. As may be noted in Fig. 2, 
both enzymes were maximally stable in the region of pH 7.0 
with progressively diminished activity observed after prolonged 
exposure to a higher or lower pH. Nevertheless, the DFPase 
activity was repeatedly found to be more resistant to inactiva- 
tion than was Acylase I under the conditions of this experiment, 
as evidenced by the observation that exposure to pH 4.2 or 10.2 
resulted in virtually a complete inactivation of Acylase I whereas 
only about 50 per cent of the DF Pase activity of the same solu- 
tion was lost. 
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Fic. 1. Stability of hog kidney DFPase and Acylase I to 
temperature. O——O, Acylase I; @----@, DFPase. All 
samples were heated for 10 minutes. Assay (40° incubation) 
of unheated solution was taken as reference for maximal activity. 
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Fic. 2. Stability of DFPase and Acylase Ito pH. O, Acylase 
I; @, DFPase. The samples were stored 19 to 22 hours at given 
pH before assay. 


Taste III 
Relative rates of hydrolysis of DFP and N-acetyl-t-methionine 
by kidney fractions 
Rate of hydrolysis = ywmoles of substrate per mg. of N per 30 
minutes. 











Substrate 
Fraction - —_-—— 
DFP N-Acetyl-L-methionine 
A-1; (10% ethanol)......| 195 (1)* 3500 (18) 
A-ly1 (20% ethanol) 35s (11+) 6600 (185 
A-ly11 (30% ethanol) 4.8 (1) 9500 (1980) 
A-lry (40% ethanol) 4.2 (1) 4000 (960) 


* Figures in parentheses indicate relative rates of hydrolysis 
with standard. 
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Separation of DFPase and Acylase I Activities by Ethanol 
Fractionation—The results presented in Figs. 1 and 2 indicated 
a difference between the two enzymes; therefore, renewed at- 
tempts were made to separate the enzymatic activities. Ethanol 
fractionation at somewhat lower temperatures than those used 
in earlier experiments met with some success. 

A DFPase preparation, designated as Fraction A, was pre- 
pared and dissolved in 0.002 m NaHCO; as previously described 
(3). The pH of this solution was adjusted to 5.0 by the addi- 
tion of acetate buffer followed by the stepwise addition of ethanol 
at —10° to bring the concentration of ethanol successively to 10, 
20, 30, and 40 per cent. The solution, at —10°, was allowed to 
remain at each concentration of ethanol for 30 minutes; the 
resulting precipitate was collected by centrifugation and re- 
dissolved in 0.002 m NaHCO;. Precipitates obtained in this 
sequential manner were designated as Fraction A-1;, A-1l1, 
A-1 III, and A-lrvy. 

As shown in Table III, the distribution of the two activities 
among the four fractions was found to be quite dissimilar. The 
bulk of the DFPase activity was found in Fraction A-1; with 
progressively smaller amounts of this activity appearing in 
the other three fractions. In contrast, the specific activity of 
Acylase I (acetyl-L-methionine as substrate) in the four fractions 
was rather uniform with Fraction A-l1:; having a somewhat 
greater activity than the other three fractions. It may be seen 
that the ratio of the specific activities of the two enzymes in 
Fraction A-1; is 17.9 whereas that in Fraction A-1111 is 1980, a 
difference greater than 100-fold. Furthermore, although ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of both the Acylase I and DFPase 
activities of Fraction A was recovered in the four A-1 fractions, 
74 per cent of the recovered DF Pase activity was found in Frac- 
tion A-1; and 88 per cent of the recovered Acylase I activity 
was found distributed in fractions other than A-l;. These 
data clearly demonstrate a partial separation of the DFPase 
and Acylase I activities. 


DISCUSSION 


The experiments reported indicate a similarity in properties of 
hog kidney Acylase I and DF Pase over a 20-fold range of enzyme 
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purification. Studies of the pH and temperature stability of 
the two enzymes demonstrate, however, that the two enzymes 
are not identical. Ethanol precipitation has yielded Acylase | 
preparations of a considerable degree of purity and virtually 
free of DFPase activity. A few preliminary experiments indi- 
cated that Acylase I can be reprecipitated with ethanol after 
heat denaturation of some associated proteins, including the 
enzyme DFPase; these procedures promise relatively simple 
methods of obtaining Acylase I in a high degree of purity. 

The results indicate that the previous suggestion that hog 
kidney DFPase and hog kidney Acylase I might be identical (2) 
is incorrect. The results also illustrate the hazards inherent 
in the characterization of any incompletely purified enzyme, 
particularly when it is in association with an enzyme possessing 
similar properties as well as a broad specificity. Direct proof 
that a single enzyme is responsible for a spectrum of activities 
is always difficult and involves the demonstration of a paral- 
lelism between the various activities at all stages of purification 
and under widely varied conditions. The fact that a moderately 
pure preparation of DFPase can be prepared without a noticea- 
ble change in the Acylase I-DFPase activity ratio at various 
stages of purification emphasized the caution necessary in as- 
signing several activities to a single enzyme. 

Since the completion of these studies, further purification of 
hog kidney DF Pase has been reported by Cohen and Warringa 
(7) by the use of electrophoresis with starch columns. It is of 
interest that with these columns these authors have also effected 
the separation of Acylase I and DFPase. 


SUMMARY 


Earlier suggestions that hog kidney Acylase I and dialkyl- 
fluorophosphatase are identical are almost certainly incorrect. 
The two enzymes, although similar in many respects, can be 
distinguished from one another by heat and pH stability. 
Partial separation of the enzymes has been obtained by ethano 
fractionation at low temperatures. 
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Studies of Hog Kidney Acylase I 


II. SOME ASPECTS OF SUBSTRATE SPECIFICITY* 
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In a preceding paper (1), evidence has been presented that two 
enzymes of hog kidney, dialkylfluorophosphatase (2) and amino 
acid Acylase I (3) are separate and distinct enzymes (4). The 
DFPases! are widely distributed (5, 6); naturally occurring 
substrates are unknown although these enzymes bear some 
resemblances to peptidases and esterases. It was also noted 
that there was some correlation between the distribution of 
DFPase and amino acid acylase in microorganisms, although 
the data on which comparison can be based are limited (7, 8). 

The existence in a single tissue of several enzymes of over- 
lapping specificity has been found to occur in many instances; 
some particularly well known examples are those of blood es- 
terases (9, 10), cathepsins (11), and also other peptidases. Since 
specificity data for hog kidney DFPase and Acylase I had been 
based on the use of extracts containing a mixture of these en- 
zymes, it was possible that previous conclusions might have to 
be modified when studies were made with more highly purified 
fractions. The present report describes investigations which 
were undertaken to determine (a) whether fractions obtained in 
the separation of DFPase and Acylase I would hydrolyze dialkyl 
phosphate esters and acetylated amino acids at the same rates 
as the parent preparations and (6) whether hog kidney DFPase 
might hydrolyze higher homologous acyl amino acids. The 
results obtained indicate that existing concepts of the speci- 
ficity of DFPase and Acylase I are not altered using these new 
fractions. Additional information pertaining to the range of 
substrates hydrolyzed by Acylase I has been obtained. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The enzymes used were obtained from hog kidney by the meth- 
ods described in a preceding paper in which the methods of 
assay are also reported (1). The substrates used were DFP 
and other representative phosphorus triesters employed in earlier 
specificity studies (12). Most N-acetylated amino acids were 
obtained commercially, but acylated homologues were synthe- 
sized in the laboratory by the general procedure of Abbott (13) 
for the preparation of N-propiony] glycine. The method was 


*This investigation was supported by research Grant Nos. 
RG-4246(C) and CY-3652 from the Division of Research Grants, 
United States Public Health Service. 

t Present address, Department of Biophysics, Medical College 
of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia. 

t Present address, Huntington Laboratory, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. 

1 The abbreviations used are: DFPase, dialkylfluorophospha- 
tase; DFP, diisopropyl fluorophosphate. 


modified with respect to reaction time and method of isolation 
of the product. 

Typically, 0.085 mole of the amino acid and 0.098 mole of the 
appropriate acid anhydride were mixed in a glass-stoppered 
flask and heated on a water bath until solution was either com- 
plete or 90 per cent complete with the formation of a yellow to 
orange oil. The reaction mixture was then cooled overnight, 
taken up in approximately 100 ml. of ether, and filtered to re- 
move any unreacted amino acid. Theethereal filtrate was washed 
three times with 50 ml. portions of water, dried over anhydrous 
sodium sulfate, decanted, and the ether evaporated in a vacuum 
to a thick oil. The oil was then crystallized and recrystallized 
from an appropriate solvent or solvent pair. 

N-Propionyl Glycine—The reaction mixture solidified on cool- 
ing after a reaction period of 0.5 hour. The final oily product 
was crystallized from ether and recrystallized from absolute 
ethanol: m.p., 125-127° (Abbott (13) 125-128°). 

N-Butyryl Glycine—The reaction mixture solidified on cooling 
after a reaction period of 0.5 hour. The product was crystal- 
lized from benzene and recrystallized from ether-petroleum ether: 
m.p., 68.5-70° (Schachter and Taggart (14), m.p. 69°). 

N-Propionyl Leucine—The product was crystallized and re- 
crystallized from ethanol-water: m.p., 125-128°. 

N-Butyryl Leucine—The impure solid was crystallized from 
ethanol-water and recrystallized from 95 per cent ethanol: 
m.p., 188-190° (evacuated tube). 


CioHigNOs 
Calculated: C 59.67, H 9.52, N 6.96 
Found: C 59.53, H 9.38, N 6.87 


N-Propionyl Valine—Crystallized from ethanol-water and 
recrystallized from ether-petroleum ether: m.p., 199.5-201.5° 
(evacuated tube). 


CsHisNO; 
Calculated: C 55.47, H 8.73, N 8.09 
Found: C 55.22, H 8.85, N 7.90 


N-Butyryl-valine—Crystallized and recrystallized from chloro- 
form: m.p., 154-156° (evacuated tube). 


CyHi: NO; 
Calculated: C 57.73, H 9.15, N 7.48 
Found: C 57.48, H 8.87, N 7.29 
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Five additional N-acetylated amino acids were obtained from 
Drs. John Andrako and J. Doyle Smith of the Department of 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Medical College of Virginia, as 
follows: N-acetyl-pt-a-amino-5-methyl caproic acid; N-acetyl- 
DL-a-amino heptylic acid; N-acetyl-pL-a-amino caprylic acid; 
N-acetyl-DL-a-amino pelargonic acid; and N-acetyl-pL-a-amino 
capric acid. 

A full report of the synthesis of these and other related com- 
pounds will be published separately. The purity of the com- 
pounds was determined by (a) nitrogen analysis, and (6) failure 
to yield any positive ninhydrin reaction, indicating complete 
acetylation of the free amino group. 


RESULTS 


Kinetics of Hydrolysis of N-Acetyl Amino Acids—A prelim- 
inary investigation was made of the kinetics of hydrolysis 
of several N-acetyl amino acids to ensure the selection of opti- 
mal conditions for specificity studies. The effects of pH and 
substrate concentrations are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. At pH 
7.4 and with 0.01 m substrate, the rate of hydrolysis was linear 
with respect to time and enzyme concentration. 

Although Co** is not essential for the enzymatic activity of 
DFPase and Acylase I, the presence of this metal ion has pre- 
viously been shown to increase the rate of hydrolysis of certain 
substrates by these enzymes (2, 15). The effect of Co++ has 
been reported to vary considerably with different amino acid 
substrates; low rates of hydrolysis, such as that found with acetyl 
glycine, are increased by this metal ion whereas high rates of 
hydrolysis, such as that of acetyl methionine, are inhibited. 
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Fig. 2. Effect of substrate concentration on rate of hydrolysis 
of N-acetyl amino acids by Acylase I. The reaction was carried 
out at 37° in 0.05 m phosphate buffer, pH 7.2. Curves: 1, acetyl 
methionine; 2, acetyl alanine; 3, acetyl valine; 4, acetyl leucine; 
§, acetyl glycine. The rate of hydrolysis of glycine, valine, and 
leucine was multiplied <5 for clarity of presentation. 


Variations in the effect of Co++ on the hydrolysis of different 
acetylated amino acids were confirmed. The addition of 107 
M Co*++ to the incubated mixture increased the rate of hydrolysis 
of N-acetyl glycine 120 per cent and N-acetyl alanine 80 per 
cent, but inhibited N-acetyl methionine approximately 50 per 
cent. Valine and leucine derivatives were little affected. 

Comparison of Rates of Hydrolysis of Organophosphorus and 
N-Acetyl Amino Acids by Hog Kidney Fractions—The rates of 
hydrolysis of several organophosphorus compounds and N-acetyl 
amino acids were determined with hog kidney fractions including 
those in which a separation of DFPase and Acylase I activities 
had been obtained (1). The results (Table I) show that the 
subfractionation does not alter the relative rates of hydrolysis 
of the two types of substrates; the rates of hydrolysis of the or- 
ganophosphorus compounds are identical with those previously 
reported (12), whereas the ratios of activities with different 
N-acetyl amino acids are in excellent agreement with the data 
of Birnbaum et al (3). The data support the belief in the separate 
identity of the two enzymes. 

In view of the possibility of an overlapping specificity of the 
two enzymes, several homologous acetylated amino acids were 
tested as possible substrates for DFPase-rich fractions. Most 
of these compounds were found to be hydrolyzed by Acylase I, 
showing consistent relative rates of hydrolysis when compared 
to those of N-acetylated amino acids for which data were 
available. There was no evidence for hydrolysis by DFPase. 
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Relative rates of hydrolysis of organophosphorus compounds and acetylated amino acids by hog kidney fractions 


umoles of substrate per mg. of N per 30 minutes. 





— 














Substrate 
Organophosphorus compounds* | q 
Fraction N-acetyl amino acids -—.. “a 
2) DFP | TEPP | DMCIVP | Methionine Leucine Valine Alanine 
A-l 105 (100)f | 70 (65) | 62 (60) | 1,700 (100) | 370 (22) 125 (7) 260 (15) 16 
A-2 275 (100) 190 (70) 160 (58) | 4,300 (100) 1,000 (23) 315 (7) 16 
A-lr 195 (100) 130 (67) 120 (60) 3,500 (100) | 800 (23) 280 (8) 460 (13) 18 
A-li 35 (100) | 24 (68) | 20 (58) | 6,600 (100) | 188 
A-lin 5 (100) | | 9,500 (100) | 2,200 (23) 670 (7) 1,200 (12) 1,900 
A-liy 4 (100) | 25 (62) | 4,000 (100) | 950 (24) 1,000 





* DFP, diisopropyl fluorophosphate; TEPP, tetraisopropyl pyrophosphate; and DMCIVP, dimethy] chlorovinylphosphate. 
t Rates calculated on basis of DFP and acetyl methionine hydrolysis. 
t Figures in parentheses represent relative rates of hydrolysis. DFP and acetyl methionine = 100 per cent. 
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TaBLe II 
Relative rates of hydrolysis of N-acyl amino acids by hog kidney 

Acylase I 

Acyl group* 
Amino acid 
Acetyl N-propionyl N-butyryl 

2 eT 100 190 680 
0 RET LR 100 150 
Er 100 4 2 
SE ee 100 6 2 














* Rate of hydrolysis of N-acetyl derivative = 100 per cent. 


size of the substrate molecule. Thus with glycine and alanine, 
it was found that the derivatives containing the largest acyl 
groups were hydrolyzed most rapidly; with more complex amino 
acids such as valine and leucine, the rate of hydrolysis decreased 
rapidly with increasing size of the substituted group. Data 
presented in Table II have been calculated on the basis of maxi- 
mal observed velocities. The relative rates were independent 
of the enzyme preparation used, indicating that the hydrolysis 
is due to a single enzyme. Studies of the effect of pH on the 
rates of hydrolysis of N-propionyl and N-butyryl valine and 
leucine indicated pH optima in the region of pH 7.5, and the 
same value was obtained with the N-acetyl derivatives. These 
experiments were carried out with the same methods used to 
obtain the data presented in Fig. 1, except for the higher enzyme 
concentration required to produce adequate liberation of free 
amino acid for measurement. The heat stability of Acylase I 
samples, measured with higher acyl amino acid homologues as 
substrates, was identical to that obtained for N-acetyl amino 
acids. This also supports the belief that a single enzyme is 
responsible for the hydrolysis of both series of compounds. 


DISCUSSION 


The experiments reported show no evidence for an overlapping 
specificity of hog kidney DFPase and Acylase I. Relative rates 
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of hydrolysis of organophosphorus compounds and N-aey| 
amino acids with various kidney fractions show that a separa. 
tion of DFPase and Acylase I activities does not affect the 
specificity within the classification of the two types of substrate. 
Like many other hydrolytic enzymes, Acylase I seems to be 
relatively nonspecific for an homologous series of substrates, 
Amino acid derivatives with a straight carbon chain are hy- 
drolyzed more rapidly than those in which there is chain branch. 
ing. The optimal chain length is at 6 carbons, corresponding 
to norleucine. It may be noted that the most rapidly hydrolyzed 
acetylated amino acid is the methionine derivative (3); this ig 
almost isosteric with norleucine. Unlike the cholinesterases 
and lipases (9), there seems to be a change in the optimal size 
of the acyl group with change of size in the remainder of the 
molecule. If atomic models of the various Acylase I substrates 
are constructed, it can be seen that higher homologues show 
appreciable steric hindrance between the large acyl group and 
amino acid moiety; the configurations suggest that the carbonyl 
portion of the acyl group, together with the amino nitrogen 
and carboxyl group, must be able to attain a planar configuration 
before significant hydrolysis can be effected by the enzyme. 


SUMMARY 


Further evidence is presented indicating that hog kidney 
dialkylfluorophosphatase and Acylase I are separate and distinct 
enzymes; there is no evidence for an overlapping specificity 
within the range of phosphate esters and N-acyl amino acids 
tested as substrates for these enzymes. 

The rates of hydrolysis of several new acyl amino acids by 
Acylase I have been determined. The specificity of Acylase I is 
discussed. 


Acknowledgment—The authors are grateful to Dr. C. E. 
Griffin for the preparation of some of the N-acyl amino 
acids. 
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The Biosynthesis of Spermidine and Spermine from 
Putrescine and Methionine* 
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Putrescine, NH2(CH»),NH2, spermidine, NH:2(CH.);NH- 
(CH2)4N Hg, and spermine, NH»(CH2)sNH(CH2)s4NH(CH2)sNHe, 
are naturally occurring polyamines (for bibliography see ref. 6). 
That they have physiological significance is suggested by the fol- 
lowing: they have been shown to be essential growth factors for 
Hemophilus influenza (7-9) and for a mutant of Aspergillus nidu- 
lans (10), and to stimulate the growth of Lactobacillus casei (11), 
Neisseria perflava (12) and Pasteurella tularensis (13). A wide 
distribution has been reported for spermine in animal tissues and 
for putrescine in microorganisms, and recent studies have shown 
that spermidine is also present in many mammalian and bacterial 
cells, often attaining concentrations of 100 to 300 ugrams/gm. of 
wet weight (6, 8, 14). Studies from this laboratory (unpub- 
lished) and by Keister (15) have demonstrated that spermidine 
and spermine have a high affinity for nucleic acids. Recently, 
Escherichia coli bacteriophage T4 has been shown to contain a 
concentration of putrescine and spermidine sufficiently high to 
neutralize a large part of the bacteriophage nucleic acids (16). 
Pharmacological studies have demonstrated that spermine has a 
potent nephrotoxic action, producing death from renal tubular 
necrosis in laboratory animals (17-19); furthermore, under cer- 
tain conditions spermine and spermidine, or their enzymatic deg- 
radation products, are highly toxic to bacteria (19-25), trypano- 
somes, and spermatozoa (19). Spermine and spermidine have 
also been shown to antagonize the bacteriostatic action of quina- 
crine, quinine, and diamidines (23-26). 

Until recently (1-5), however, very little has been reported 
concerning the biosynthesis of spermidine and spermine. In the 
work reported in this paper we have demonstrated that isotopi- 
cally labeled putrescine was incorporated into these polyamines 
in several microorganisms. With growing cultures of EZ. coli 
and of A. nidulans we have shown by the use of doubly labeled 
C'.N!5-putrescine that the putrescine was incorporated as a unit 
into these polyamines without significant change in the C™ to 
N'5 ratio. These data indicated that putrescine is the source of 
the diaminobutane moiety in spermidine and spermine. The 
source of the terminal aminopropane moiety of these compounds 
has been shown by other work from this laboratory by Greene 
(2, 4), which demonstrated that the isotope from 2-C™-pL- 
methionine was incorporated into spermidine in cultures of Neu- 
rospora crassa. 

In this report the biosynthesis of spermidine has also been 
demonstrated in cell-free preparations of E. coli, and the reaction 


* Preliminary reports on the biosynthesis of spermidine from 
putrescine and methionine have been published previously from 
this laboratory (1-5). 


has been shown to require putrescine, t-methionine, ATP, and 
Mg**. S-Adenosyl-t-methionine (27-31), the compound de- 
scribed by Cantoni as the intermediate in methylation reactions, 
appeared to be an intermediate in this reaction also, and could 
substitute for the requirement for methionine and ATP. The 
results with purified enzyme preparations will be reported in a 
subsequent publication. 


EXPERIMENTAL! 


Synthesis of C''-Putrescine Dihydrochloride 
(NH2C“H .CH CH .C“H.NH;-2HCl) 


C-labeled succinonitrile was prepared by the addition of 
NaC*N to BrCH:CH;CN; the succinonitrile was then hydro- 
genated catalytically. 

The first step was found to proceed best when the NaC“N 
was added very slowly to the bromopropionitrile solution. This 
was conveniently accomplished by the following procedure: 1.67 
gm. (12.5 mmoles) of bromopropionitrile and 3.5 ml. of absolute 
ethanol were refluxed in a small, round-bottomed flask in a sili- 
cone bath (approximately 135°). Between this flask and the 
reflux condenser a connecting tube was inserted; this contained 
a sintered glass disk on which the solid NaC“N was placed. A 
suitable bypass around the sintered glass obstruction was pres- 
ent to permit the passage of the hot ethanolic vapors from the 
flask to the reflux condenser. The condensed ethanol, however, 
passed through the solid NaC"N, and a dilute NaCN solution 
was continually returned to the reaction vessel. NaC™N, con- 
taining a small amount of NaBr, was used; this had been pre- 
pared by evaporating to dryness an ethanolic solution (5 ml.) of 
1 mmole of commercial NaC"N (containing 1 mmole of NaOH), 
11 mmoles of carrier NaCN, and 1.02 mmoles of NH,Br. 

After 24 hours the NaCN had all dissolved and the heating 
was discontinued. Approximately 10 ml. of ethanol were added 
to the reaction vessel and the total contents were filtered to re- 
move precipitated sodium bromide. The filtrate was then evap- 
orated to dryness in a vacuum. The residue was dissolved in 
water and extracted four times with 30 ml. portions of CCl,; 
the CCl, extract, containing any unreacted bromopropionitrile, 
was discarded. The aqueous layer was then extracted with four 
30 ml. portions of CHCl;. The combined CHCl; extracts were 
evaporated in a vacuum, leaving a residue of succinonitrile. 
The succinonitrile was purified by sublimation in a vacuum (20 
mm. Hg). Over-all yields of 60 to 80 per cent were obtained. 


1 We wish to thank Dr. Hugo Bauer and Dr. Everette May for 
advice and help on the syntheses reported in this section. 
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The sublimed succinonitrile was transferred to a reduction flask 
with the aid of 25 ml. of absolute ethanol. 

Previously reported procedures for the catalytic reduction of 
succinonitrile in neutral solution usually resulted in poor yields 
of putrescine (approximately 20 per cent) because of formation 
of large quantities of pyrrolidine. We have been able to decrease 
this formation of pyrrolidine and to increase the yield of putres- 
cine to 75 per cent by adding sulfuric acid to the reduction 
mixture, a procedure previously used by Weygand (32) for the 
preparation of 6-alanine ethyl ester from its nitrile. To the flask 
containing the succinonitrile in absolute ethanol, 200 mg. of 
PtO:2 catalyst and 2 ml. of concentrated H.SO, were added with 
cooling, and hydrogenation was carried out with shaking at room 
temperature and atmospheric pressure. After 3.5 hours the 
theoretical quantity of hydrogen was consumed. At this time 
water was added to the reaction mixture, and the catalyst was 
removed by filtration. 

The filtrate was passed through a Dowex l-acetate column 
(1.6 cm. X 24 cm.; coarse mesh, 8 to 10 per cent cross-linked) 
to remove the sulfuric acid. The unadsorbed material, together 
with a water wash, was then adsorbed on a Dowex 50-H+ column 
(1.3 X 17 cm., 2 per cent cross-linked) and eluted by gradient 
elution (200 ml. H,O in the mixing reservoir; 2.5 N HCl in the 
upper vessel). The fractions (160 to 280 ml. volume) which 
contained the radioactive putrescine were then evaporated to 
dryness; the yield was 800 mg., 5 mmoles. The over-all yield, 
based on the NaC"N used, was 42 per cent. Elementary anal- 
ysis? on a similar synthesis without C™ was: 


C.HuN 2Cle 


Calculated: C 29.83, H 8.76, N 17.39 
Found: C 29.92, H 8.84, N 17.32 


Radiopurity of the C'*-putrescine dihydrochloride was checked 
by paper chromatography (Rr, 0.79) in n-propanol, 50; H,O, 
48; glacial acetic acid, 2; disodium ethylenediaminetetraacetate, 
0.1 gm.; and by chromatography on Dowex 50-H+ and Amberlite 
XE-64-K+. The specific activity, measured with a gas flow 
counter (33), was 75,000 c.p.m./umole. 


Synthesis of N'*-Putrescine Dihydrochloride 
(N“H.CH.CH.CH.CH2N“H:-2HCl) 


N'-diphthalimidobutane was prepared by the reaction of 
N'-phthalimide (64 atom per cent excess) with 1 ,4-dibromobu- 
tane, and converted to putrescine dihydrochloride by treatment 
with aqueous hydrazine. This procedure is essentially the same 
as that used by Sheehan and Bolhofer (34) for the synthesis of 
diaminoadipic acid. 

3.88 gm. (21 mmoles) of N15-potassium phthalimide were slowly 
added, with good mechanical stirring, to a mixture of 2.15 gm. 
(10 mmoles) of 1,4-dibromobutane and 25 ml. of dimethyl- 
formamide. The reaction vessel was then heated at 90° for 2 
hours. After the contents had cooled they were transferred to a 
separatory funnel with 40 ml. of chloroform and 120 ml. of water. 
After extraction the chloroform layer was separated and the 
aqueous layer was reextracted four times with 10 ml. portions of 
CHCl;. The combined CHCl; solutions were washed succes- 
sively with 20 ml. of cold 0.1 nN NaOH and with 20 ml. of cold 


2? The elementary analyses were carried out by the micro- 
analytical laboratory of this Institute under the direction of Dr. 
William C. Alford. 
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water. The CHCl; extract was then dried over Na2SO, and 
evaporated to 50 ml. volume. Diphthalimidobutane was pre. 
cipitated by the addition of 25 ml. of ether and was collected by 
filtration. A yield of 3.35 gm. (96 per cent) was obtained, with 
a melting point (uncorrected) of 224.5-226°. 

A mixture of the diphthalimidobutane, 50 ml. of methanol, 
and 1.16 ml. of 85 per cent aqueous hydrazine hydrate was re- 
fluxed on a steam bath for 100 minutes. After the methanol 
was removed by distillation in a vacuum, 50 ml. of 6 N HCI were 
added and the mixture was refluxed for 2.5 hours. The solution 
was filtered and the filtrate was dried ina vacuum. The residue 
was dissolved in 100 ml. of boiling 95 per cent ethanol. After 
the solution was concentrated in a vacuum to a volume of 50 nl. 
it was cooled to —15°, and crystals of putrescine dihydrochloride 
were obtained. These were collected by filtration and were 
washed with cold absolute ethanol. The yield was 930 mg. 
Analyses are given below: 


C,HiusN2Cl. (64 atom per cent excess N!5) 


Calculated: C 29.59, H 8.69, N 18.04 
Found: C 29.69, H 8.55, N 18.21 


Additional material could be obtained by concentration of the 
mother liquor. 


Synthesis of C*OOH-p1-Methionine® 


C“OOH-p1-methionine was synthesized with minor modifica- 
tions according to the nonisotopic methionine synthesis described 
by Gaudry and Nadeau (35) and by Pierson et al. (36). Labeled 
a-hydroxy-y-methylmercaptobutyronitrile was prepared by the 
reaction of NaC“N with 6-methylmercaptopropionaldehyde. 
This was converted to the corresponding hydantoin with am- 
monium carbamate; alkaline hydrolysis then yielded C“OOH- 
pi-methionine. This was then isolated and purified by Dowex 
50 and paper chromatography. 

CH;-1-methionine, 2-C'-p1t-methionine, 8**-t-methionine, 
and 2-C"-p.-ornithine were commercial preparations. C™ 
cadaverine hydrochloride was kindly supplied by Dr. Richard 
Schayer. Methylmercaptopropylamine was prepared by the 
method of Tutiya (37), as modified by Dr. Stuart Patton (per- 
sonal communication). 


Chromatographic Determination of Amines 


Quantitative determination of the various amines was carried 
out by columnar chromatography (Fig. 1) and colorimetric as- 
says with dinitrofluorobenzene (6). 

Method A—The best separation of the amines from each other 
and from contaminating amino acids was obtained with Amber- 
lite XE-64-K*+ (Fig. 14). When trichloroacetic acid extracts 
were assayed by this method, the trichloroacetic acid was first 
removed by ether extraction, and the solution was adjusted to 
approximately pH 7 with KOH. 

In this method, the eluates contained large quantities of salt, 
and therefore for isotopic studies one of the following two chro- 
matographic procedures was preferable. 

Method B—To separate putrescine, spermidine, and sper- 
mine, Dowex 50-H+ columns and gradient elution with 2.5 N 
HCl were used. The elution pattern is presented in Fig. 1B. 
This method does not separate putrescine from several con- 


3 We wish to thank Dr. Milton Winitz of the National Cancer 
Institute for suggesting this synthetic procedure. 
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ther Fic. 1. Chromatography pattern on Amberlite XE-64-K*+, Dowex 50-H*, and Amberlite XE-64-H* resins. Column dimensions were 
ber- 0.6 X 8 cm. (inside diameter X height). 

acts Method A, Amberlite XE-64-K+: After an initial washing with HCl and water the resin was equilibrated with 1n KOH. It was then 
first , thoroughly washed with water; during this process the finer portions of the resin were discarded. Gradient elution (38) was carried out, 
1 te | with air pressure and with a buffered Na2SO, solution containing 0.1 mole of sodium phosphate, pH 7.2, and 1.67 moles of sodium sul- 
fate/liter. The mixing vessel contained 200 ml. of HO. To separate the amines from the salt in the eluates, excess trisodium phos- 
phate was added and the amines were extracted with n-butanol or ¢-butanol, as described by McIntire et al. (39). The acetylspermine 
alt, used was the diacetyl derivative (prepared by Dr. Hugo Bauer). 

hro- Method B, Dowex 50-H+ (2 per cent cross-linked, 100 to 200 mesh): Gradient elution was carried out with 2.5 n HCl; 300 ml. of H,O 
were in the mixing vessel. In some of the later experiments Dowex 50-H*, 2 per cent cross-linked, 200 to 400 mesh, was used. With 
per- | the same elution conditions the elution volumes were found to be as follows: putrescine, 120 to 144 ml.; spermidine, 233 to 277 ml.; 
5 Nn | spermine 343 to 390 ml.; and S-adenosylmethionine, 262 to 452 ml. Several other compounds were also chromatographed on this resin 
1B. | and were eluted as follows: methionine, 46 to 67 ml.; methylsulfonium methionine, 101 to 133 ml.; thiomethylpropylamine, 59 to 67 ml.; 
methylsulfonium propylamine, 117 to 143 ml.; glutamic acid, 32 to 40 ml.; histidine, 104 to 131 ml.; arginine, 131 to 158 ml.; and ergo- 
thioneine, 48 to 84 ml. 

neer Method C, Amberlite XE-64-H*: Gradient elution with 1 n acetic acid was used; 200 ml. of water were in the mixing vessel. 
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taminating amino acids; the concentrations of these amino acids, 
however, are usually low in most protein-free extracts. Like- 
wise, Method B does not permit a satisfactory separation of 
spermidine or spermine from S-adenosylmethionine. 

Method C—To separate spermidine from S-adenosylmethionine 
the solutions were neutralized to pH 7 with KOH, adsorbed on 
Amberlite XE-64-H*+ columns, and eluted as indicated in Fig. 
1C. When trichloroacetic acid extracts were assayed by this 
method the trichloroacetic acid was first removed by ether ex- 
traction. 


Rapid Chromatographic Determinations 


The chromatographic procedures were further modified when 
multiple, rapid determinations were desired. 

Method D—For the rapid determination of radioactive spermi- 
dine in the presence of radioactive adenosylmethionine, the sam- 
ple, containing 2.5 wmoles of carrier spermidine phosphate, was 
deproteinized with trichloroacetic acid. After removal of the 
trichloroacetic acid with ether the sample was neutralized with 
KOH and passed through an Amberlite XE-64-H* column (0.5 x 
6 cm.), with air pressure. After the column was washed with 
water it was eluted with 50 ml. of 0.13 N acetic acid in 10 ml. 
portions. The radioactive spermidine was found in the 20 to 40 
ml. fraction. Adenosylmethionine was then eluted with 10 ml. 
of 2.5 n HCl. 

Method E—For the rapid determination of radioactive spermi- 
dine in the presence of radioactive putrescine, the samples were 
deproteinized with 0.6 n trichloroacetic acid and passed through 
a Dowex 50-H*+ column (2 per cent cross-linkage; 100 to 200 
mesh; 0.5 X 4.5 cm.) with air pressure. After the column was 
washed with water putrescine was eluted with 150 ml. of 0.5 
Nn HCl over a period of 30 to 60 minutes. Radioactive spermi- 
dine was then eluted with 10 ml. of 2.5 n HCl. 


C™ and N'® Determinations 


C™ was determined at infinite thinness in a windowless gas 
flow counter (33). N!*5 was determined, after the addition of 
carrier and conversion to Ne, in a Consolidated-Nier mass spec- 
trometer. We wish to thank Mr. W. E. Comstock and Dr. J. 
White of the National Cancer Institute and Mr. A. L. Kenney 
and Dr. D. Stetten, Jr., of this Institute for the N' analyses. 


Incorporation of H2N°C“%H.CH»CH2C“H2N"H>2 into Spermidine 
and Spermine in Cultures of Various Microorganisms 


A. nidulans (pu:),‘ a putrescine-requiring mutant (10), was 
grown in a medium containing C%-N!*-labeled putrescine (Ta- 
ble I). After trichloroacetic acid extraction of the mycelium, 
spermidine and spermine were separated by Dowex 50 chroma- 
tography. Only traces of putrescine were found in these ex- 
tracts. 

As indicated in Table I the isolated spermidine contained 14.4 
per cent of the added C™ and 16.7 per cent of the added N*®. 
The isolated spermine contained 52.4 per cent of the added C“ 
and 52.6 per cent of the added N'®. The C" to N" ratio of the 
isolated polyamines was essentially the same as the C" to N5 
ratio in the added putrescine. These data indicate that putres- 
cine was incorporated as a unit into spermidine and spermine. 


* Wewishtothank Dr. P. A. H. Sneath for supplying this mutant 
strain of Aspergillus nidulans (10). 
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TaBLeE I 
Incorporation of C'4-N}5-putrescine into polyamines in 
putrescine-requiring mutant of A. nidulans 


A. nidulans (pu;) was grown at 37° for 71 hours with aeration 
in 3000 ml. of the glucose-nitrate-salt medium of Pontecorvo (40), 
supplemented with 1 gm. of Tween 80 (Atlas Powder Company) 
and with isotopic putrescine as indicated. After the incubation 
period the mycelium (15 gm. wet weight) was collected by filtra- 
tion and washed with a 0.25 per cent NaCl-0.25 per cent KC] 
solution. The mycelium was extracted with 5 volumes of hot 0.3 
N trichloroacetic acid. 50 ml. of this extract were then chromato- 
graphed by a modification of Method B (Fig. 1) on a Dowex 50-H+ 
column (2 per cent cross-linked, 1.3 X 11 cm.), with gradient elu- | 
tion (mixing vessel, 300 ml. H.O; eluting fluid, 2.5 n HCl). Elv- | 
tion volumes were 286 to 346 ml. for spermidine and 380 to 450 ml. 
for spermine. Only traces of putrescine are present in these 
extracts, as determined by evaporation of the 160 to 180 ml. frae- 
tion and by rechromatography on Amberlite XE-64-K* according | 
to Method A. 





aos 





re a 


| | 
| nated | Recovered in mycelium* 
é aec 














putrescine eR | 
| Spermidine | Spermine 
= Sonim | 
eee | 12.4 | 2.51 5.97 
C'4-total counts per min...... | 180,000 


| 25,900 | 94,100 |; 
C'4-specific activity (c.p.m./ | 


i RIESE RIN | 14,500 | 10,300t | 15,700 


N!5-ymoles excess N15... .....| 12.0 | 2.01) 6.31 
N'5-atom per cent excesst.... .| 48.2 | 40.27, 52.6 
et ae | 15,000 | 12,900 14,900 





* These values represent the total material obtained in the 
mycelium (15 gm. wet weight). The medium was analyzed sep- 
arately and contained essentially no putrescine, spermidine, or 
spermine. 

t Subsequent experiments have indicated that this small de- 
crease in specific activity in the spermidine area can be accounted | 
for by an unknown impurity which was eluted in this area and | 
which reacts with dinitrofluorobenzene. 

¢ Atom per cent excess of N!* was calculated on the assumption 
that the putrescine moiety of spermidine and spermine contained 
all of the incorporated N'* and that the rest of the molecule con- 
tained no N*5, 

§ Total counts per minute/umoles excess N', 


The specific activity of the isolated polyamines was similar to 
that of the added putrescine, indicating that there was no dilu- 


tion of these materials from endogenous sources in this putres- | 


cine-requiring mutant. 

E. coli, strain W,' was grown in a medium containing C"- 
N?!°-Jabeled putrescine (Table II, Experiment A). After harvest- 
ing the cells, the amines were separated by a modification of 
chromatographic Methods A and B. Putrescine, isolated from 


the cells in Experiment A, contained 10.3 per cent of the added | 


C" and 11.2 per cent of the added N'®. The spermidine fraction 
in this experiment contained 13.5 per cent of the added C™ and 
14.9 per cent of the added N'*. No significant amounts of sper- 
mine were detected in these experiments. Thus, in these 
experiments the C' to N' ratio in the isolated putrescine and sper- 
midine was the same as the C“ to N'® ratio in the added putres- 
cine, indicating that in FZ. coli as in A. nidulans the putrescine 
was incorporated as a unit into spermidine. 





5 Kindly supplied by Dr. Bernard D. Davis. 
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TaBLe II 


Incorporation of isotopically labeled putrescine and 
ornithine into polyamines in E. coli 


Experiment A: E. coli strain W (ATCC 9637) was grown at 37° 
for 21 hours with shaking in 2000 ml. of the glucose-ammonia-salt 
medium of Davis and Mingioli (41), supplemented with 1 ml. of 
vitamin mixture (8) and with isotopic putrescine dihydrochloride 
as indicated. The cells (5.5 gm.) were harvested by centrifuga- 
tion, washed with 0.25 per cent NaCl-0.25 per cent KCl solution, 
and extracted with 4 volumes of 0.4 Nn trichloroacetic acid. Most 
of the trichloroacetic acid was then removed by three extractions 
with equal volumes of ethyl ether. The solution was passed 
through a Dowex 50-H* column (2 per cent cross-linked; 1.3 K 24 
em.), and the polyamines were eluted by gradient elution. The 
mixing vessel contained 500 ml. of water, and the eluting fluid was 
2.5N HCl. Putrescine was eluted in the 267 to 332 ml. fraction 
and spermidine in the 487 to 560 ml. fraction. 

The putrescine fraction was further purified by evaporation to 
dryness, extraction into ¢-butanol (39), and chromatography by 
Method A (Fig. 1). To separate the putrescine from most of the 
salt in the eluting fluid for radioactivity measurement, the putres- 
cine was again extracted into n-butanol after the addition of 
excess trisodium phosphate (39). 

Experiment B: E. coli 160-37, an ornithine-requiring mutant 
blocked between acetylornithine and ornithine (42, 43), was grown 
on 500 ml. of medium (41), supplemented with 2-C'-p.-ornithine 
hydrochloride as indicated, for 21 hours at 37° with shaking. 720 
mg. of cells were obtained, which were then treated as described 
for Experiment A. 





| Added | Recovered in cells* 








Experiment isotopic 
saa saan | Putrescine | Spermidine 
A. C44-N!5-putrescine | 
| RE ee 33.7 34.1f 11.3 


4-total c.p.m........ 


445,000 | 45,700 | 60,000 
C™-specific activity (¢.p.m./ 


I ic ois ares atic oe ae 13,200 1,340 5,300t 
N!5-ymoles of excess N'® 32.6 3.54 4.85 
N15-atom per cent excess§ 48.4 | 5.2 | 21.4 


COs" gatao$. co... ncn. 
B. 2-C'4-ornithine-(ornithine- 
requiring mutant) 


13,700 | 13,000 12,400 


MIR ioc a aie ai Sie d  5,2 163. | q 2.37 
C™-total c.p.m...... ..| 345,000 | q 5,000 
C"'-specific activity (¢.p.m./ 

ere 2,120 | q 2,100 





* These values represent the total material obtained in the 
cellular portion (Experiment A, 5.5 gm.; Experiment B, 0.72 gm.). 
The medium was analyzed separately in Experiment A and con- 
tained essentially no putrescine, spermidine, or spermine. 

+ The procedure for the isolation of putrescine was checked by 
carrying out the same isolation procedure on 44 gm. (wet weight) 
of E. coli in a separate experiment. Putrescine picrate was iso- 
lated and was shown to have the correct analyses for C, H, and N. 

t The isotopic spermidine was recrystallized as the hydrochlo- 
ride after the addition of carrier spermidine hydrochloride. The 
expected specific activity was observed, even after repeated re- 
erystallizations, indicating the radiochemical purity of the iso- 
lated material. 

§ See Footnotes (ft) and (§), Table I. 

§ Not determined. 
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TABLE III 


Incorporation of C'4-putrescine into polyamines in 
A. vinelandii and S. cerevisiae 

Experiment A: A. vinelandii (agilis), ATCC 9104, was grown in 
200 ml. of a nitrogen-free medium (48) which was adjusted to pH 
8.0 with Na2:HPO, and supplemented with 2.14 umoles of C™- 
putrescine dihydrochloride. The culture was incubated with 
shaking at room temperature for 20 hours. The cells (0.66 gm.) 
were harvested by centrifugation and extracted with 0.3 n tri- 
chloroacetic acid overnight at 25°. After centrifugation of the 
precipitate, the supernatant solution was neutralized to pH 7 and 
chromatographed according to Method B (Fig. 1). 

Experiment B: S. cerevisiae, ATCC 2335, was inoculated into 
240 ml. of minimal medium (47), supplemented with 0.12 ml. of 
vitamin mixture (8) and C'-putrescine dihydrochloride, as indi- 
cated. The culture was incubated at 30° for 60 hours, with shak- 
ing. Upon centrifugation 2.75 gm. of cells were obtained. The 
cells were extracted with 0.3 n trichloroacetic acid for 25 hours, 
and, after removal of the trichloroacetic acid by extraction with 
ethyl ether, the extract was chromatographed according to 
Method B (Fig. 1). 





Recovered in cells 











Experiment x... % ave 
Putrescine Spermidine | Spermine 
A. A. vinelandii 
6 lant, i Ave 2.14 5.9* 2.9 T 
C-total c.p.m. 160,000 9,500 10,400 t 
C'-specific activity 
(e.p.m./umole)...... 75,000 1,600 3,600 7 
B. S. cerevisiae 
MIN sigs Saye bios ee 3.1 T 3.74 0.19 
C'*-total c.p.m.. .. {233,000 4,160T (11,000 | 804 
C™-specifice activity | 
(c.p.m./umole)...... 75,000 Tt 2,940 (4,200 





* This value for the amount of putrescine in the cells was ob- 
tained by Dowex 50 chromatography (Method B), and therefore 
may be slightly elevated as a result of possible amino acid con- 
tamination. 

t Not determined. 

t Over 90 per cent of the counts added were recovered in the 
medium at the end of the incubation. On Dowex 50 chromatog- 
raphy all of this radioactivity was eluted in the putrescine area. 


The specific activity of the isolated putrescine was 10 times 
less than the specific activity of the added putrescine, indicating 
a large additional endogenous synthesis of putrescine from un- 
labeled precursors. The higher specific activity of the isolated 
spermidine presumably reflects the specific activity of the pu- 
trescine at the time of the spermidine biosynthesis. In other 
experiments (unpublished) we have demonstrated that in com- 
parable mature cultures of E. coli the labeled putrescine contin- 
ues to be diluted by endogenously formed putrescine, but that 
spermidine biosynthesis proceeds much more slowly. 

Comparable experiments with added C'™-cadaverine showed no 
incorporation of the isotope into any compounds chromato- 
graphically similar to spermidine or spermine. 

Experiment B represents an experiment in which an ornithine- 
requiring mutant (42, 43) of E. coli’ was grown on 2-C™-pL- 
ornithine. The spermidine recovered from the cells had the same 
specific activity as the added ornithine, indicating that ornithine 
is the sole source of the 4-carbon moiety of spermidine in E. coli. 
The radioactive ornithine was presumably converted to putres- 
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cine either by direct decarboxylation (45) or by a pathway in- 
volving ornithine — arginine — agmatine — putrescine (45, 46). 

The biosynthesis of spermidine was also determined in Azoto- 
bacter vinelandii® and Azotobacter chroococcum. These organisms 
were of interest because putrescine and spermidine represented 
from 4 to 7.6 per cent of the total cellular nitrogen and 22 to 26 
per cent of the cellular nonprotein nitrogen. Data on the in- 
corporation of C-putrescine into spermidine in a growing culture 
of A. vinelandii are shown in Table III, Experiment A. In a 
similar experiment with A. chroococcum 14 umoles of putrescine 
(specific activity, 2400) and 1 umole of spermidine (specific ac- 
tivity, 9400) were found per gm. (wet weight). 

The incorporation of C'*-putrescine into spermidine and sper- 
mine has also been demonstrated in Saccharomyces cerevisiae 
(Table III, Experiment B). 


Effect of pH on Incorporation of C'%-Putrescine into 
Spermidine in E. coli Suspensions 


Although the incorporation of C'-putrescine into spermidine 
was readily seen in growing cultures of EF. coli, early attempts to 
demonstrate this in mature cultures of E. coli were unsuccessful 
(1). Subsequently it was found that a slightly alkaline environ- 
ment stimulated the incorporation of C'-putrescine into spermi- 
dine in Z. coli suspensions. This was first suggested by analyses 


TaBLe IV 
Effect of pH on formation of amines in E. coli cultures 


E. coli, strain W, was grown in 1 liter of glucose-salt medium, 
supplemented with 11 gm. of K;PO, and adjusted to the desired 
pH by the addition of HCl. Either the medium of Davis and 
Mingioli (41) (Experiments I and III) or the medium of Vogel 
and Bonner (44) (Experiment II) was used. The incubation was 
carried out, with shaking, at 37° for 24 hours in Experiments I 
and II, and at 25° for 43 hours in Experiment III. 

The cells were harvested and extracted with 0.3 Nn trichloroace- 
tic acid at 100° for 5 minutes. After centrifugation the trichloro- 
acetic acid was removed by repeated ether extractions. The 
supernatant was chromatographed by Method A (Fig. 1). 
































pH of culture omen” ~~ Ya gm. 
Yield 
of cells 
Initial Final | Putrescine miticet 
gm.* | 
Experiment I 66 | 4.7/1.3 | 1 1.2 
7.0 t $8 | & 2.0 
8.4 vie 3.8 1.1 3.2 
Experiment II 5.5 4.7 0.70 | 11.3 0.15 
8.4 es 1.6 3.9 3.6 
Experiment III 5.65 4.1 4.6 7.4 | 0.10 
6.9 6.7 4.6 4.6 | 0.93 
83 | 72/42 | 63 | 1.33 





* Wet weight. 

+ Essentially no spermine (< 0.1 umole/gm.) was found in any 
of these cells. 

t Not determined. 





6 The experiments with Azotobacter vinelandii were carried out 
in collaboration with Mr. Henry Starr. 
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TABLE V 


Effect of pH on incorporation of C'4-putrescine into 
spermidine in E. coli suspensions 

E. coli, strain W, was grown in 500 ml. of glucose-salt medium 
(41) at 37° for 18 hours, with shaking. The cells were harvested 
by centrifugation and washed with isotonic saline. The washed 
cells (2 gm.) were suspended in 18 ml. of fresh medium and di- 
vided into five equal parts. 3 ml. of 0.2 m potassium phosphate 
at the desired pH were then added to each portion; final pH 
adjustment was made with K2CO;. 2.4 umoles (180,000 c.p.m.) 
of C'4-putrescine dihydrochloride and 0.1 ml. of 20 per cent glu- 
cose were then added to each part, and the mixtures were incu- 
bated, with shaking, at 37° for 6 hours. 

The cells were then harvested, washed with saline, extracted 
with trichloroacetic acid, and chromatographed by Method B 
(Fig. 1) after removal of the trichloroacetic acid by ether extrae- 
tion. 














c.p.m. recovered in cells | Specific activity 

Flask pH? | 

™ Putrescine Spermidine | Putrescine Spermidine 
1. | 5.1 | 38,600 58 18,400 300 
2 6.0 | 58 , 500 1,100 18,000 2,800 
3 7.2 | 650,000 2,060 20 ,000 7,100 
4 7.7 | 28,600 3,840 15,000 10,500 
5 | 8.1 | 2,100 6,970 5,500 18, 200 











* Although additional K2CO; was added periodically during the 
incubation period to maintain the pH at the values listed, some 
variation in pH did occur during the experimental period. The 
over-all pH range for the various experiments was 4.9 to 5.1 
(Flask 1), 6.0 to 6.5 (Flask 2), 6.9 to 7.2 (Flask 3), 7.3 to 7.7 (Flask 
4), and 7.4 to 8.1 (Flask 5), respectively. 


of the polyamine content of FZ. coli cells grown at different pH 
values (Table IV). When cells were grown at an acid pH they 
contained large amounts of putrescine; on the other hand, cells 
grown at pH 8.4 had less putrescine and more spermidine. 

To demonstrate the effect of pH on spermidine biosynthesis 
more directly, Z. coli was grown in a pH 7 medium and the cells 
were collected by centrifugation. The cells were then divided 
into several portions and each aliquot was suspended in a small 
volume of fresh medium at the pH listed in Table V. To these 
concentrated suspensions C'*-putrescine was added. Incorpora- 
tion of the isotope into spermidine was considerably greater at an 
alkaline pH. A similar effect of pH was noted in the enzymatic 
synthesis of spermidine by the E. coli sonic extracts described in 
the next section. 


Spermidine Synthesis in Cell-Free Extracts 


15 liters of medium (41), supplemented with 30 gm. of glucose, 
were inoculated with 1500 ml. of a fresh, full grown culture of 


E. coli, strain W, and incubated for 11 hours at 25° with vigorous | 


aeration. The cells (50 gm. wet weight) were then harvested in 
the Sharples centrifuge. 25 gm. of cells (fresh or frozen) were 
then suspended in 100 ml. of fresh medium, placed in a Ray- 
theon 10 ke. sonic oscillator for 15 minutes, and centrifuged at 
approximately 20,000 x g in an angle centrifuge for 10 minutes. 

C'*-putrescine incorporation into spermidine could be demon- 
strated in this extract if the pH of the incubation mixture was 
maintained at pH 8, but not at pH 7. After ammonium sul- 
fate fractionation of this sonicate (Table VI, Experiment A) a 
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TaBLe VI 
Enzymatic synthesis of spermidine 


The complete system in Experiment A contained C'‘-putrescine 
dihydrochloride, 0.12 umole, 8000 c.p.m.; L-methionine, 1 umole; 
ATP, 2.5 umoles; MgSO,, 30 umoles; E. coli enzyme, 10 mg. of a 
1.3 to 2.2 m (NH,)2SO, fraction; and triethanolamine buffer, pH 
8.1, in a final volume of 0.3 ml. 

In Experiment B the complete system contained unlabeled 
putrescine dihydrochloride, 1.2 wmoles; 2-C*-pi-methionine, 2 
ymoles; ATP, 2.5 umoles; MgSO,, 30 umoles; E. coli enzyme, 5 
mg. of an ammonium sulfate fraction; and triethanolamine buffer, 
pH 8.1, in a final volume of 0.35 ml. After a 3 hour incubation at 
37° the solutions were deproteinized with trichloroacetic acid. 
The trichloroacetic acid was removed with ether and the aqueous 
jayer was chromatographed by Method E (Experiment A) or by 
Method C (Experiment B). In Experiment B 3 umoles of non- 
isotopic spermidine phosphate were added as a carrier before 
chromatography. 











Experiment C-Spermidine 
pumoles 
A. From C'4-putrescine 
Complete system (C'*-putrescine, ATP, Mg**, 

L-methionine, ensyme)..................... 0.076* 
MM cA 5 o6 o Nlesoa sw dng nto sadektemaceame 0.002 
EE Nook oti 5. po sige akon Ragas 0.003 
Ee Se ae ee PP ar 0.002 
p-Methioninef instead of t-methionine....... 0.002 
Adenosyl-t-methionine (from £. coli) t instead 

of ATP and t-methionine.................. | 0.086 
Adenosyl-L-methionine (from liver)§ instead | 

of ATP and t-methionine................. 0.097 

B. From 2-C'4-pL-methionine 
Complete system (C'-methionine, ATP, 

Mg*’, putrescine, enzyme)................. 0.1 
PO IPN ok Sass aninas Lanawtiatnos~sae | 0.01 
Se ae ee eee SST TAG Rng eae 0.004 
MET os Gi Bat ore enon suis. Ahab ace 0.007 
OO eo ie So ho hs eR ass ee | 0 
MEN iio wee caeacncetceewtieeedanaeen 0 





* The spermidine formed was identified further by recrystalli- 
zation with carrier to constant specific activity. 

+ 1 umole of p-methionine. 

t0.17 umole of adenosyl-L-methionine, prepared with E. coli 
preparations (unpublished procedure, Tabor, Rosenthal, and Ta- 
bor). 

§ 0.17 umole of adenosyl-L-methionine, prepared with liver en- 
zymes as described by Cantoni (27-30). Spermidine synthesis has 
also been obtained in comparable experiments with adenosyl-t- 
methionine, prepared from yeast according to the procedure of 
Schlenk and DePalma (31). 

§{ Traces of putrescine are still present in the enzyme prepara- 
tions used. 


requirement could be demonstrated for ATP, t-methionine, and 
Mg*t+. Adenosyl-t-methionine, prepared with liver enzymes ac- 
cording to the procedure of Cantoni (30) or from E. coli by an 
unpublished procedure from this laboratory, replaced methio- 
nine and ATP. p-Methionine, thiomethylpropylamine, p1- 
homocysteine, S-methyleysteine,? and 3-aminopropanol-1 did 
not substitute for t-methionine. 


7 Kindly supplied by Dr. Simon Black. 


wees 


Tabor, Rosenthal, and Tabor 
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Tasie VII 


Incorporation of radioactivity into spermidine from C“H;-.- 
methionine, 2-C'4-pi-methionine, COOH -pi-methionine, 
or S*5-L-methionine 

The incubation mixture contained labeled methionine (0.4 
umole of pt-methionine or 0.2 umole of L-methionine), 5 umoles 
of ATP, 60 umoles of MgSO,, 100 umoles of tris(hydroxymethy])- 
aminomethane buffer, pH 7.85, 2.5 umoles of putrescine hydro- 
chloride, and an ammonium sulfate (1.3 m to 2.2 m) fraction of 
E. coli (6 mg. of protein) in a final volume of 0.68 ml. After 
incubation for 2.5 hours at 37° the solutions were deproteinized 
with 0.3 n trichloroacetic acid and chromatographed according to 
Method C (Fig. 1). 





c.p.m. added to Cm. 











Labeled methionine | laceubation Rime ol 
2-C'4-pi-methionine................ | 224 ,000 7,050 
C'“4H;-t-methionine................. 99,000 125 
C“OOH-pi-methionine..............| 350,000 170 
S**-L-methionine................... 18,600 30 
2 - C™ - pi - methionine (enzyme | 

IR fans docu bats deles aoe ean | 224 ,000 35 





This system also catalyzed the incorporation of the radioac- 
tivity from 2-C'-pt-methionine into spermidine in the presence 
of unlabeled putrescine (Table VI, Experiment B). No isotope 
was incorporated into the spermidine, on the other hand, when 
$**-methionine, C“OOH-methionine, or C“H;-methionine was 
substituted (Table VII) for the 2-C™-methionine. As already 
presented in a preliminary communication (3), when C“OOH- 
methionine was used, the enzyme preparation catalyzed the for- 
mation of CO. by a reaction requiring ATP and Mg*+; this 
decarboxylation reaction did not require putrescine and was in- 
hibited by NaCN. 


DISCUSSION 


The experiments with whole cells reported in this paper have 
demonstrated that C'-N'-putrescine is incorporated as a unit 
in the biosynthesis of spermidine and spermine. With the use 
of an ornithine-requiring mutant of EZ. coli, data have also been 
presented on the incorporation of C'-ornithine into spermidine, 
presumably through the intermediate formation of C™-putres- 
cine. Other experiments by Dr. R. Greene (2, 4) in this labora- 
tory, using N. crassa cultures, have shown that 2-C™-p.L-methio- 
nine is also incorporated into spermidine. 

The biosynthesis of spermidine has also been obtained with 
cell-free extracts of E. coli, and has been shown to require ATP 
and Mg** in addition to putrescine and t-methionine. The data 
presented in this paper, together with unpublished experiments 
with more purified FZ. coli enzyme fractions, indicate that the 
following three enzymatic steps are involved in the biosynthesis 
of spermidine: 


++ 


M 
ATP + t-methionine a S-adenosyl-t-methionine (1) 


S-Adenosyl-L-methionine — 


CO: + S-adenosy] (5’)-3-methylmercaptopropylamine (2) 


S-Adenosy] (5’)-3-methylmercaptopropylamine + 
putrescine — spermidine + [thiomethyladenosine] 


(3) 
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Purification of the separate enzymes is in progress, and will be 
the subject of a subsequent detailed publication. With a par- 
tially purified enzyme from £. coli we have prepared S-adenosyl- 
t-methionine from t-methionine, ATP, and Mg**, and have iso- 
lated this by columnar chromatography on Dowex 50-H+ and 
XE-64-H*+. This compound has been prepared from the various 
types of labeled methionine, and, as previously reported (3), has 
been identified by the ultraviolet absorption spectrum, columnar 
and paper chromatography, C™ or S** content, and by its ability 
to serve as a methyl donor with nicotinamide methylpherase 
(28). As shown in Table VI, this isolated adenosylmethionine 
has been used as a substrate in Step 2. With a purified Enzyme 
II decarboxylation proceeded essentially to completion; the prod- 
uct of this reaction, S-adenosyl(5’)-3-methylmercaptopropyl- 
amine, has been isolated by Amberlite XE-64-H+ chromatog- 
raphy, and, together with added putrescine, has been used for 
the enzymatic synthesis of spermidine. Further characteriza- 
tion of this intermediate is in progress. 
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SUMMARY 


Chromatographic methods have been developed for the deter- 
mination of putrescine, spermidine, and spermine in bacterial 
and tissue extracts. Synthetic procedures have been reported 
for the preparation of putrescine dihydrochloride, labeled with 
C* and with N. 

The incorporation of C'-putrescine into spermidine and sper- 
mine has been demonstrated in several microorganisms. When 
C“-N!*-putrescine was used, both the C“ and N!® were incor- 
porated to the same extent, indicating that the putrescine was 
incorporated as a unit. 

With cell-free preparations from Escherichia coli spermidine 








has been synthesized from putrescine and methionine in a reac- | 


tion requiring adenosine triphosphate and Mgt+. In the pres- 
ence of putrescine, adenosyl-t-methionine can substitute for 
methionine and adenosine triphosphate in the biosynthesis of 
spermidine. 
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Studies of the Specificity of Deoxyribonuclease I* 


I. HYDROLYSIS OF A TRINUCLEOTIDE 


J. L. Porrer, Utta-Rurra Lauriia,f anD M. Laskowski 
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The study of sequences of nucleotides in dinucleotides obtained 
from digests of DNA by pancreatic DNase I revealed that the 
sequences' pPu-pPu, pPy-pPy, and pPy-pPu are present and 
abundant, whereas the sequence pPu-pPy is either rare or absent 
(3, 5). It was therefore suggested that the sequence pPu-pPy 
is preferentially hydrolyzed by DNase I (4). Obviously, pref- 
erential specificity should not be interpreted as absolute speci- 
ficity, since the well known presence of mononucleotides in 
the DNase I digest (6-8) cannot be reconciled with the speci- 
ficity toward the pPu-pPy bond only. 

In order to check the proposed preferential specificity it 
was necessary to secure a simple substrate containing the re- 
quired linkage. It has been shown previously that pooled 
fractions of the digest of DNA by DNase II are susceptible 
to further hydrolysis by DNase I (9). The present paper de- 
scribes the isolation of the trinucleotide (d)ApApTp and its 
degradation by DNase I in conformity with the postulated 
preferential specificity. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


DNA was prepared according to Kay, Simmons, and Dounce 
(10). DNase II was prepared from thymus in a manner pre- 
viously described (11) except for a few modifications (4). The 
same digest of DNA by DNase II which had been used for analy- 
sis of dinucleotides in a previous publication (4) was used in 
this work. The complete elution pattern of the original digest 
has been illustrated in the earlier report (Figs. 1 and 2, (4)). 
The technique of chromatography on Dowex 1-X2 was essentially 
that of Sinsheimer (8) but with some minor modifications (9). 

Crystalline DNase I was purchased from Worthington Bio- 
chemical Corporation. Phosphodiesterase was prepared with 
slight modifications, (4), by the method previously described 


* Supported by Grant No. AT(11-1)293 from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and by Grants Nos. E-28 and E-57 from the American 
Cancer Society. A preliminary report has been published (1). 

+ Present address: Research Division, American Dental Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

1 The system of abbreviations used is according to Smith and 
Markam (2) and was adopted in earlier reports (3, 4). Accord- 
ingly, the capital letter designates a nucleoside; p preceding the 
capital letter signifies a 5’-phosphoryl group; p between two 
capital letters signifies a secondary phosphoryl group linking the 
3’-carbon of the preceding nucleoside with 5’-carbon of the fol- 
lowing nucleoside; p after the capital letter signifies a 3’-phos- 
phoryl group; (d) signifies that the sugar component is deoxy- 
ribose; A represents adenosine; G, guanosine; C, cytidine; T, 
thymidine; Pu, purine nucleoside; and Py, pyrimidine nucleoside. 
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(12). For further identification of products use was made of 
ionophoresis (13) and paper chromatography of nucleotides (13) 
and nucleosides (14). 


RESULTS 


The “1 molar fraction” obtained as described in a previous 
paper (4) was lyophilized and rechromatographed on a 1 X 35 
cm. Dowex 1-X2 column. The pattern thus obtained was a 
rather complex one. Only the pertinent part of this pattern 
is reproduced in Fig. 1. The tubes were pooled arbitrarily as 
indicated by the arrows in Fig. 1, and the pooled material was 
checked for homogeneity by ionophoresis. Pooled Tubes 
143 to 149 showed one spot, which moved somewhat more slowly 
than (d)pTp and had a spectrum which suggested a predomi- 
nance of adenine with the possible presence of thymine. The 
whole pooled fraction was then subjected to ionophoresis. It 
was eluted and lyophilized. The material was dissolved in 
0.1 m borate buffer which contained 0.025 m MgSO, and was then 
digested for 2 hours with 0.5 mg. of DNase I at 37°. After 
lyophilization, it was subjected to ionophoresis for 1 hour, at 
pH 3.5, 20 volts percm. The results are shownin Fig. 2. After 
elution of the spot marked B,, the ultraviolet spectrum showed 
no maximum between 240 and 300 my and was therefore con- 
sidered to have been derived from contaminants in resin and 
paper. Spots B: and B; gave spectra characteristic of nucleic 
acid derivatives. 

Spot B; had an ultraviolet spectrum suggestive of thymine. 
It was subjected to ionophoresis with (d)pT and (d)pTp used 
as markers. It was found to migrate with the same mobility 
as (d)pTp. 

Spot B, had an ultraviolet spectrum suggestive of adenine. 
It was chromatographed on paper with the use of n-butanol- 
ammonia (14) and showed a slow movement after 4 days of 
exposure, as would be expected from the previously observed 
behavior of dinucleoside monophosphates (15). The results 
were consistent with the assumption that B, is (d)ApA. The 
spot was eluted and was then subjected to the action of 0.3 
unit of purified phosphodiesterase, pH 9.0, at 37° for 2 hours. 
The reaction mixture was adjusted to pH 3.5, lyophilized, and 
finally subjected to ionophoresis with (d)A and (d)pA as markers. 
The digest was found to contain two spots, one which cor- 
responded to (d)A and the other, to (d)pA. After elution of 
these 2 spots the intensities of their ultraviolet absorption were 
the same, within 5 per cent, throughout the range from 240 to 
300 mu. It was therefore concluded that the Spot Be (Fig. 2) 
was (d)ApA and the original fraction (Tubes 143 to 149, Fig. 1) 
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Fia. 1. A part of the elution pattern of the second chromatog- 
raphy of the ‘1 molar fraction.”’ Arrows indicate pooling of 
material. The original experiment with 300 mg. of DNA and 
DNase II from thymus was described in the previous paper (4), 
which carried in Figs. 1 and 2 an illustration of the complete 
elution pattern (4). 
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Fig. 2. Ionophoresis of the ‘pooled fraction’? from Tubes 143 
to 149 after digestion with DNase I. Digestion was carried out 
for 2 hours, at 37°, in 0.1 m borate buffer, pH 7.0, with 0.025 m 
MgS0O,, with the use of 0.5 mg. of crystalline DNase I. Iono- 
phoresis was performed with 0.1 m acetate buffer, pH 3.5, 20 
volts per cm. (13). Time of ionophoresis was 1 hour. 
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was (d)ApApTp. The split caused by DNase I must have 
produced (d)ApA + (d)pTp, as predicted from the postulated 
preferential specificity. 

It seemed desirable to investigate the possible susceptibility 
of dinucleotides toward DNase I. Through the courtesy of Dr, 
L. Cunningham we received (d)ApCp, (d)TpCp, and (d)TpGp. 
These dinucleotides were isolated from a digest of salmon sperm 
DNA by DNase from Micrococcus pyogenes (16). All three 
dinucleotides were found to be resistant to DNase I in spite of 
the fact that (d)ApCp contains the Pu-pPyp linkage. The 
dephosphorylation of (d)ApCp by prostatic phosphatase (3) 
led to a dinucleoside monophosphate, (d)ApC. The latter 
compound was also found to be resistant to DNase I. 

These results strongly suggest that a prerequisite for the ac- 
tion of DNase I on oligonucleotide chains terminated in 3’- 
phosphate is a minimum of 3 nucleotide units. No definite | 
statement can be made with respect to chains terminated in | 
5’-phosphate. The dinucleotides of this type containing the 
linkage pPu-pPy were not available among the products of DNase 
I digest. However, the other dinucleotides terminated by 
5’-phosphate present in the DNase I digest were totally resistant 
to further exposure to DNase I. 


SUMMARY 


The trinucleotide deoxyadenylyl-(3’-5’)-deoxyadenylyl-(3’- 
5’)-thymidine 3’-phosphate obtained from a deoxyribonuclease 
II digest of deoxyribonucleic acid is hydrolyzed by pancreatic 
deoxyribonuclease I into deoxyadenylyl-(3’-5’)-adenosine and 
thymidine 3’,5’-diphosphate. This confirms a previous hy- 
pothesis that the purine-pyrimidine sequence is preferentially 
hydrolyzed by pancreatic deoxyribonuclease. Three dinucleo- 
tides terminated in 3’-phosphate, deoxyadenylyl-(3’-5’)-deoxy- 
cytidine 3’-phosphate, thymidylyl-(3’-5’)-deoxycytidine 3’- 
phosphate, and thymidylyl-(3’-5’) deoxyguanosine 3’-phosphate 
are resistant to pancreatic deoxyribonuclease in spite of the fact 
that the first of these contains a purine-pyrimidine sequence. 
This suggests that the minimal length of 3’-phosphory]-termi- 
nated fragments susceptible to attack by pancreatic deoxy- 
ribonuclease is three nucleotide units. 
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Identification of e- and s-Melanocyte-Stimulating Hormone 
in Hog Posterior Pituitary Powder* 


Ten H. Lee 


From the Section of Dermatology, Department of Internal Medicine, Yale University 
School of Medicine, New Haven, Connecticut 


(Received for publication, June 13, 1958) 


In previous papers (1, 2) we reported the presence of both 
a- and #-melanocyte-stimulating hormone in hog posterior 
pituitary powder and the isolation of a- MSH! as a homogeneous 
fraction. Although identification of 8-MSH from hog pituitary 
glands has been confirmed by various investigators (3-5), the 
existence of a-MSH has remained controversial inasmuch as 
some investigators were unable to detect a-MSH in hog pituitary 
fractions. Nevertheless, our findings indicated that a-MSH 
had from 2 to 23 times the biological activity, on a molar basis, 
of B-MSH and constituted about 75 per cent of the total MSH 
activity of commercial hog pituitary powder. This discrepancy 
could not be accounted for by a difference in bioassays because 
one group of investigators used the same bioassay method 
in vitro as ours. Considerable interest was aroused when it 
was realized that a-MSH is a small molecule and its amino acid 
sequence is identical with that of the N-terminal tridecapeptide 
of corticotropin (6). Hence, at this time it is appropriate that 
we endeavor to dispel any doubt about the existence of a-MSH. 
Inasmuch as our finding of this particular hormone could not be 
confirmed by other investigators, the question was raised as to 
whether a-MSH might be an artifact produced by the fractiona- 
tion procedure we used. The most logical solution to this ques- 
tion was to repeat the fractionation of hog posterior pituitary 
powder with the use of the procedures described by other investi- 
gators. First the method of Porath et al. (3) was followed, and 
the major portion of a-MSH was discovered in the filtrate 
discarded after acetone precipitation (2). In this paper we shall 
report our findings in a similar study using a fractionation pro- 
cedure described by another group of investigators. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The method of Geschwind and Li (5) was followed exactly 
in this study. The starting material was lyophilized commer- 
cial hog posterior pituitary powder supplied by the Armour 
Laboratories. A crude MSH concentrate was prepared by 
glacial acetic acid extraction, ether precipitation, oxycellulose 
adsorption, methyldioctylamine deacidification and removal of 
inert material at pH 6.5 to 7.0. Further purification was done 


* This investigation was supported in part by a grant-in-aid 
from the American Cancer Society upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Growth of the National Research Council and in 
part by a research grant by the National Cancer Institute of the 
National Institutes of Health, United States Public Health 
Service. 

1The abbreviation used is: MSH, melanocyte-stimulating 
hormone. 


by zone electrophoresis on starch. Approximately 3 mg. of 
the crude concentrate and a semicylindrical plastic trough of 60 
em. length were used for each electrophoretic run which lasted 
from 20 to 40 hours at 400 to 500 volts, 2 to 2.5 ma., in a cold 
room at 5°. Separate runs were carried out in pyridine acetate 
buffer at pH 4.55 and in sodium barbital buffer at pH 8.90. 
After the completion of the electrophoresis the starch block was 
cut into 1 cm. segments and eluted with 3 ml. of cold distilled 
water. The starch was separated by filtration. The eluate 
from each segment was analyzed for Folin color intensity (7) 
and MSH activity (8). The results of a typical electrophoretic 
run in pyridine acetate buffer at pH 4.55 are illustrated in Fig. 
1. Two biologically active components with mobilities corre- 
sponding to that of a-MSH and 8-MSH could be distinctly 
identified. A much better separation of these two components 
was achieved by using sodium barbital buffer at pH 8.9 as is 
illustrated in Fig. 2. 


DISCUSSION 


It is of interest that the electrophoretic pattern based upon 
Folin color intensity as shown in Fig. 1 appears essentially 
identical to a similar diagram reported by Geschwind and Li (5). 
Nevertheless, in our work an extensive series of bioassays re- 
vealed the presence of two active components corresponding to 
a-MSH and 8-MSH instead of only 8-MSH as reported by 
them. Since the next step of their fractionation procedure 
consisted of countercurrent distribution in which no material 
was lost, we are inclined to believe that one should be able to 
isolate a-MSH as well as B-MSH by use of the procedure de- 
scribed by Geschwind and Li. Samples of our crude concen- 
trate were sent to Dr. Geschwind for analysis and he confirmed 
our results by identifying both a- and 8B-MSH.? 

Recently it was pointed out’ that commercial pituitary pow- 
ders are prepared by two different processes, viz. direct lyophili- 
zation and acetone dehydration of the fresh pituitary glands. 
Because a-MSH could not be precipitated by adding 5 volumes 
of acetone to an aqueous solution at pH 6.5, it might be ex- 
pected that acetone dehydration could bring about partial or 
complete solution of a-MSH in the preparation of pituitary 
powder. To settle this point crude MSH concentrate was 
prepared from acetone-dehydrated hog posterior pituitary glands 


2 Dr. I. I. Geschwind, personal communication. He also re- 
peated the fractionation of a batch of commercial posterior pitui- 
tary powder and found a-MSH in predominant quantity. 

3 The author wishes to thank J. D. Fisher of the Armour Lab- 
oratories for this suggestion. 
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Fic. 3. Zone electrophoresis on starch of a crude MSH concentrate prepared from acetone-dehydrated hog posterior pituitary powder 
in 0.05 m sodium barbital buffer at pH 8.90, 500 volts, 18 hours, 5° in a 60 cm. trough. 


and submitted to zone electrophoresis as described. Fig. 3 
represents the electrophoretic pattern of this material. The 
pattern was similar to that illustrated in Fig. 2. Both a- and 
8-MSH were found in the proportions expected. 

There are two possible explanations of why these investigators 
were unable to find a-MSH in their original work. The iso- 
lated frog skins used for the bioassay in vitro are highly sensi- 
tive to a variety of factors which must be closely controlled to 
ensure reliability of results. We found that failure to detect an 
active component was relatively easy unless an intensive series 
of bioassays was carried out and the results confirmed repeat- 
edly by several subsequent individual runs. During the course 
of our work we have used commercial hog posterior pituitary 
powders from various sources and obtained practically the same 
results as reported here. Nevertheless, we could not rule out 


the possibility that some batches of commercial pituitary ma- 
terials, especially those that are acetone-dehydrated, might be 
devoid of a-MSH owing to an unintentional variation in dehy- 
dration technique. For instance, if, in the initial processing, 
a large quantity of fresh pituitary glands was collected in a 
small amount of acetone, there would be a good chance that 
a-MSH would be extracted and lost during the dehydration 
process. 


SUMMARY 


It was found possible to identify a-melanocyte-stimulating 
hormone as well as §-melanocyte-stimulating hormone from 
commercial hog posterior pituitary powder when the fractiona- 
tion procedure described by Geschwind and Li was used. 
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The organic matrix of the epiphyseal plate plays an impor- 
tant role in the mineralization of the tissue (1), and the knowl- 
edge of its chemical composition may be very useful for the 
understanding of the process. 

Complete analyses of bone (2) have been reported, but un- 
fortunately very little information is available on the chemical 
composition of the epiphyseal plate. 

In the present study, hydrolysates of epiphyseal plates of 
young rabbits have been analyzed by ion exchange chroma- 
tography for quantitative determination of the amino acids. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Materials—15-day-old rabbits were used. The animals were 
killed with ether and the proximal and distal epiphyseal plates 
of the long bones (radius, ulna, tibia, femur, and humerus) 
were excised after removal of muscles and periosteum. 

The tissue was dried at 104°, weighed, homogenized with 6 
N HCl in a Potter-Elvehjem type homogenizer, and refluxed 
at 100° for 24 hours with a quantity of HCl about 600 times 
the dry weight of the tissue, which was approximately 150 mg. 
After hydrolysis the solution was filtered through paper and the 
HCl evaporated in a vacuum desiccator containing NaOH and 
CaCle. The dry residue was dissolved in water, 1 ml. of which 
was allowed for each 15 mg. of dry tissue. 1 ml. of the hydrol- 
ysate was mixed with 2 ml. of buffer, and 2 ml. of this mixture 
was used for each chromatogram. 

Methods—Separation of the amino acids was carried out on 
columns of Dowex 50-X8 by the method of Moore and Stein 
(3). The BRIJ (Atlas Powder Company) and thymol con- 
centrations in the buffers and the change of temperature during 
the chromatography were operated according to Eastoe (4). 
For the separation of the basic amino acids on the 0.9 X 15 em. 
column, the second buffer used was at pH 6.7, according to 
Piez (5). The effluent fractions were analyzed by the method 
of Rosen (6). Hydroxyproline was determined by the method 
of Neuman and Logan (7) with the suggestions of Martin and 
Axelrod (8) and by the chromatographic method of Partridge 
and Davis (9). The content of proline was calculated accord- 
ing to the suggestions of Rossi-Fanelli et al. (10). Glycine was 
determined by the method of Perrone (11); the amino sugars, 


* The research reported here was supported by Grant No. A149 
from the United States Public Health Service. 

t On leave of absence from Institute of Biological Chemistry, 
University of Pavia, Italy. 

t On leave of absence from Institute of General Chemistry, 
University of Pavia, Italy. 


by the method of Schloss (12); and cysteic acid, according to 
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the method of Partridge and Davis (9) but with the use of a | 


100 em. column. 


RESULTS 


Typical effluent curves obtained on 100 cm. and 15 em. 
Dowex columns are shown in Fig. 1. 

The location of the hydroxyproline peak of Fig. 1 overlapped 
that of aspartic acid, the deep blue color of the latter prevent- 
ing measurement of the pale yellow produced by the first amino 
acid. Hydroxyproline was therefore determined independently 
on the hydrolysate, without preliminary chromatographic sepa- 
ration and also in separate chromatographic experiments on 
Dowex 50-X8 in which the 100 cm. column was first equili- 
brated with a citrate buffer at pH 3 and then developed with 
the same buffer to move the hydroxyproline ahead of aspartic 
acid without overlap; the elution curve obtained with this 
method is shown in Fig. 2. 

The results obtained with the first method were slightly 
higher for the interference of the small quantity of tyrosine 
present in the hydrolysate. 

Other overlapping peaks appeared in Fig. 1. For the slight 
overlaps, as in the pairs threonine-serine and tyrosine-pheny]l- 
alanine, the color intensity of the fraction at the minimum 
between the peaks was divided equally between them, and the 
other values were extrapolated. 

The considerable overlap between glutamic acid and proline 
was eliminated by taking a double reading at 570 and 440 mu. 

Glycine was determined in the hydrolysates by chromatog- 
raphy on Celite of its dinitropheny! derivative. The value ob- 
tained by this method was subtracted from the area calculated 
from the glycine and alanine peaks in order to estimate the 
content of alanine. 

The value for methionine has been based upon the methionine 
and methionine sulfoxide peaks and is subject to revision. 

Cysteic acid was determined after oxidation of epiphyseal 
plate powder with performic acid and subsequent chromatog- 
raphy on a 100 em. Dowex 50 column. The peak was asym- 
metrical because of the presence of some other compound 
(homocysteic acid or perhaps taurine), and further study is re- 
quired. 

During the separation of basic amino acids on the 15 cm. 
column (Fig. 1, Curve 2), the hydroxylysine is covered under 
the galactosamine peak. The value for each of these com- 
pounds was determined by analyzing Fractions 50 to 80 of two 
chromatograms by two different methods, 7.e. the method of 
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Fic. 1. Chromatographic analysis of an acid hydrolysate of epiphyseal plates of young rabbits. The acidic and neutral amino acids 
were determined on a 0.9 X 100 cm. Dowex 50-X8 column (Curve 1), and the basic amino acids were determined on a 0.9 X 15 cm. 
column (Curve 2). The samples for analysis corresponded to 10 mg. of dry epiphyseal plate. 


Schloss, which is specific for the amino sugars only, and the 
ninhydrin method for both compounds. 


DISCUSSION 


The content of all the amino acids calculated from the aver- 
age of three chromatograms is reported in Table I. 

The results are referred to the dry weight of the tissue and 
not to its nitrogen content in order to eliminate the interfer- 
ence from the nitrogen of the mucopolysaccharides. 

The values for threonine, glutamic acid, and serine were cor- 


eee ene 


rected for decomposition during the hydrolysis by 3, 3, and 5 
per cent, respectively, according to Eastoe (13). 


SUMMARY 


Hydrolysates of epiphyseal plates of long bones of young 
rabbits have been analyzed by ion exchange chromatography. 
The content of the amino acids has been reported. 


Acknowledgment—The authors wish to thank Dr. I. V. Ponseti 
and Dr. G. Stearns for their constant interest in this research. 
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Fig. 2. Determination of hydroxyproline in an acid hydrol- 
ysate of epiphyseal plates of young rabbits on a 0.9 X 100 cm. 
Dowex 50-X8 column. 2 ml. of hydrolysate corresponding to 30 
mg. of dry epiphyseal plate were united with 2 ml. of 0.1 m citrate 
buffer, pH 3, and 3.5 ml. of this mixture were put on the column. 
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TaBie I 
Amino acid content in dry epiphyseal plate of young rabbits 











Amino acid 10 mg of tissue Per Cent 
pmoles 

PIFGPORF ONO... 0 000ccccees 1.4 1.84 
TEL, ccs csbscovwevawean 2.56 3.41 
NAS 8 5.05.60 vwasdeseece 1.34 1.65 
Ne vcstiin a datna baieva:s aawitin os 1.88 2.08 
>) 3.87 5.87 
EE a V oles saa cde yoteuune ees 2.46 2.84 
RG cr cu sip tieedadins aa aoue 6.26 4.70 
Ts So oeavaiedans mane 4.00 3.57 
EE Ss a8 We Vad big dae sas wee 1.20 1.41 
I fn .nitceccdveseowaands 0.29* 0.44* 
EE ere 0.79 1.04 
TST SEP USE CEE TETIeTe 2.15 2.82 
OE Se ae 0.50 0.9 
reer 0.94 1.56 
Po” 0.22 0.35 
RN ciacaie dkcG onan ston seas 0.82 1.28 
he EER EE aire se e- 1.27 1.86 
PIR i5556hasyccenscetessa 1.44 2.51 
3 a re 0.15* 0.26* 








* Not definitive. 
t After oxidation. 
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The studies described in this report were designed to develop 
a preparation of bone marrow which would be suitable for the 
investigation of the biosynthesis of heme and of globin in vitro. 
Previous work has shown the feasibility of studying the bio- 
synthesis of both components of hemoglobin in vitro in prepara- 
tions of avian erythrocytes (1-4) and rabbit and dog reticulocytes 
(5, 6). In these cells, however, the ability to synthesize hemo- 
globin is very limited. In the mammal nearly all of the hemo- 
globin is normally produced in the erythroid cells of the bone 
marrow. A system in vitro which employs such cells may be 
expected to be more active biosynthetically than is the periph- 
eral blood and may be more suited to the study of factors which 
influence the synthesis of hemoglobin. 

The use of the bone marrow for the study of hemoglobin syn- 
thesis presents the following problems with which this work has 
been concerned: (a) the fragility of marrow cells and the ease 
with which the globin-synthesizing system can be disrupted 
require the development of new techniques for the preparation 
of the bone marrow; (0) the isolation of globin from the mixed 
population of erythroid and myeloid cells is complicated by the 
presence of other proteins; and (c) in order to relate the synthesis 
of heme and of globin to the number and stage of development of 
immature erythroid cells, the pertinent cellular characteristics 
of each preparation must be established. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Normal Rabbits—New Zealand white rabbits 6 to 13 weeks of 
age were employed as the source of normal bone marrow. The 
long bones in such young animals contained a marrow with very 
little fat and with a high ratio of erythroid to myeloid cells. 
One animal provided enough marrow for an experiment with 
eight samples. 

Rabbits with Induced Anemia—Anemia and reticulocytosis 
were induced either by daily injections of acetylphenylhydrazine, 
10 mg./kilo of body weight, or by removal of blood by heart 
puncture. In the production of phenylhydrazine anemia the 
injections were given daily for 6 or 7 days and then, after an 
additional day, the animal was exsanguinated. In the produc- 
tion of anemia and reticulocytosis by bleeding, the rabbits were 
bled three times by heart puncture, and at each bleeding 20 to 
25 ml. of blood were removed. 


* This work was supported by grants from the United States 
Public Health Service (H-2803), the Office of Naval Research 
(NONR-1765(00)), and the American Cancer Society. 

t Fulbright and French Government Research Fellow. 


Preparation of Bone Marrow Cells—The rabbit was anesthe- 
tized with ether, the chest was opened, and the blood was col- 
lected directly from the heart with heparin as the anticoagulant. 
The plasma and the buffy coat were removed after centrifugation 
and the packed cells were washed twice with Krebs-Ringer phos- 
phate buffer, pH 7.4. Immediately after removal of the periph- 
eral blood from the heart, the long bones, namely the tibiae, 
femora and humeri, were cleaned and the ends were cut off. The 
marrow, forced out of the shaft with compressed air, was collected 
into 10 to 20 ml. of plasma obtained from the same animal. 
Plastic tubes were used throughout the procedure. Marrow 
cells were put in suspension by vigorous manual shaking for 5 
minutes in a stoppered tube (rubber stoppers covered with 
Parafilm were used). The cells were then filtered through 
several layers of gauze. 10 to 16 ml. of the washed erythrocytes 
of the peripheral blood were added. After the mixing process 
the cell suspension was transferred to a cold room (4°), whereas 
previous steps were performed at room temperature. After the 
first centrifugation the plasma was removed, and the cells were 
washed three times with 30 ml. of the phosphate buffer. Each 
washing was followed by 3 minute centrifugation at 1500 x g. 
Because of the viscosity of the suspension extreme care had to be 
taken not to remove the upper layer of cells while removing the 
plasma or supernatant fluid. This upper layer contained most 
of the nucleated marrow cells. 

Standard Incubation Procedure—The washed cells were re- 
suspended in the Krebs-Ringer phosphate buffer. The com- 
position of the buffer was slightly modified by increasing the 
concentration of potassium, as described by Farber et al. (7). 
The buffer contained glucose in a concentration of 200 mg./100 
ml.; penicillin G and streptomycin sulfate, 10 mg. of each/100 
ml. of buffer; and a mixture of 11 amino acids as described by 
Kruh and Borsook (5). Glycine was omitted from this mixture 
to avoid dilution of the isotopic substrate. Aliquots of the cell 
suspension were distributed into 50 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks and 
samples were taken for the determination of the hemoglobin 
content and for counting the nucleated cells. Immediately be- 
fore the start of incubation, to each flask was added 1 ml. of 
saline, containing 600 ug. of glycine 2-C" with a specific activity 
of 1 mc./mmole, or 5.31 x 10° c.p.m./mmole (efficiency of the 
counter, 24 per cent). In each sample, 1 to 2 ml. of cells were 
suspended in a total volume of 8 ml. The flasks were open to 
air and incubated with shaking for 2 hours in a water bath at 
37°. 

Hematologic Techniques—Step 1: The content of hemoglobin 
per sample was determined in each experiment. An aliquot of 
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the cell suspension used for the incubation was lysed with 100 
times the volume of distilled water and spun in a refrigerated 
centrifuge at 24,000 x g for 15 minutes. The clear supernatant 
liquid was decanted and its hemoglobin concentration was deter- 
mined in a Beckman model DU spectrophotometer. The calcu- 
lations were based on the extinction coefficient of hemoglobin 
(Enum = 14.2 at 540 my) (8). Since globin represents 96.4 per 
cent of the hemoglobin molecule, the amount of globin was cal- 
culated as equal to mg. of hemoglobin x 0.964. 

Step 2: A count of nucleated bone marrow cells was obtained. 
Aliquots were taken from the well mixed suspension of cells in 
the incubation medium before the addition of radioactive sub- 
strate. A white blood cell pipette was used and the cells were 
diluted 1:20 with 2 per cent acetic acid in isotonic NaCl. This 
medium was found to give a homogeneous suspension and a 
satisfactory contrast for observation of the nuclei. The cell 
suspension was shaken thoroughly by hand for at least 5 minutes 
in order to avoid the formation of aggregates. The nucleated 
cells were counted as in the performance of a routine white blood 
cell count. A differential count of the nucleated cells was per- 
formed on smears stained with the May-Grunwald and Giemsa 
technique. Initially smears were taken at two stages of the cell 
preparation: (a) from the initial suspension of marrow cells in 
plasma, and (6) from the upper layer of the mixture of peripheral 
and marrow cells, after the last centrifugation in the Krebs- 
Ringer phosphate buffer. In the first case a representative 
sample of the cell population was obtained, but the cells were 
suspended in a large volume of plasma and the smear contained 
fat cells and cell debris. In the second case a satisfactory smear 
was obtained but the question arose as to whether this sampling 
was representative. Smears obtained in these two ways gave 
on repeated examinations similar ratios of nucleated erythroid 
and myeloid cells. Therefore, the second method of sampling 
was adopted as a routine procedure. 

Step 3: Reticulocytes were stained with brilliant cresyl blue. 
Wet and dry preparations were usually made simultaneously and 
reticulocyte counts by both techniques were in good agreement. 
Total erythrocyte counts were performed and the number of 
reticulocytes per sample was calculated from the percentage of 
reticulocytes. 

Isolation of Hemin and of Globin and Measurement of Their 
Radioactivity—Hemin in crystalline form and globin were pre- 
pared by the methods utilized previously (3,4). In brief outline 
the procedure is as follows. After incubation the cells were 
washed in isotonic saline and lysed and, after the formation of an 
emulsion with toluene, the hemoglobin solution was separated 
on centrifugation. The hemin and globin were separated by 
treatment with cold acetone-HCl. The amount of hemin in the 
supernatant was determined and, after dilution with a known 
amount of carrier, hemin was isolated and purified by recrystalli- 
zation. The precipitated globin was washed with acetone until 
it was free of hemin and was further purified by repeated dissolv- 
ing in water and 1 n NaOH, followed by precipitation and wash- 
ing with trichloroacetic acid. The protein was then washed with 
acetone and ether and dried to constant weight before counting. 
To investigate possible contamination by highly radioactive 
protoporphyrin, hemin was isolated from samples from which 
free protoporphyrin was exhaustively extracted with 3 n HCl 
(9). From duplicate samples hemin was prepared by the stand- 
ard procedure (3, 4). No significant differences in radioactivity 
were found between the hemin samples obtained by these differ- 
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ent experimental procedures. Hemin and globin prepared by 
the standard methods used in this paper have been proved to be 
of constant specific activity (8, 4). 

Samples of crystalline hemin and thoroughly dried globin were 
plated at infinite thickness and the radioactivity was measured 
in a gas flow counter with Micromil end window (Nuclear- 
Chicago model D-47). The counts were corrected for self- 
absorption by applying experimentally obtained constants. The 
reported results are the means of duplicate or triplicate samples 
with maximal variation from the mean of +5 per cent. 

Presentation of Results—The data are expressed in terms of the 
specific activity of glycine in heme and in globin, based on calcu- 
lations presented previously (3, 4). The specific activity of 
glycine in globin is computed from total counts of the protein, 
without correcting for the radioactivity contributed by other 
amino acids. Serine-C' derived from glycine-C™ was reported 
to account for 14 per cent of the total radioactivity incorporated 
into the protein of rabbit reticulocytes (10). The presence of 
nonisotopic serine in the incubation mixture tends to dilute the 
radioactive serine and to diminish its contribution to the radio- 
activity of the globin. 

The heme to globin ratio is the ratio of specific activities 
of the glycine residues in the two components of hemoglobin. 
If the assumption of a common precursor pool is correct, this 
ratio will reflect the relative rates of their synthesis. 

Activity per cell reports radioactivity in relation to the num- 
ber of nucleated red cells or reticulocytes in the preparation. It 
is equal to the total number of counts incorporated into globin 
(c.p.m./mg. X mg. of globin/sample) divided by the number of 
synthetically active erythroid cells. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Character of Medium in which Marrow Was Collected—It was 
found that the medium in which the bone marrow was collected 
and in which the cells were put in suspension was of major im- 
portance. The following media were tested: plasma of the 
same rabbit; Krebs-Ringer phosphate buffer, pH 7.4; physiolog- 
ical sodium chloride solution (0.9 per cent); isotonic sucrose 
(0.31 m); and a solution of human albumin (5 per cent in Krebs- 
Ringer phosphate buffer). Cytological examinations of the 
cells suspended in these various media indicated that preserva- 
tion of the morphological integrity of the cells was best achieved 
in plasma. It was found that the synthetic activity of the bone 
marrow preparations suspended initially in plasma was greater 
than that of preparations suspended in the phosphate buffer, the 
best of the synthetic media investigated. When plasma was 
adopted as the isolation medium it became necessary to remove 
it before incubation, so that variables could be studied in a 
synthetic medium of known composition. The removal of 
plasma had to be efficient, because even small amounts of an 
unknown factor in plasma cause enhancement in the synthetic 
activity of cells (1, 10, 5,11). Repeated washing and centrifu- 
gation of bone marrow cells caused, however, marked cytological 
alterations and a gradual decrease in synthetic activity. It was 
found that cells were protected during the washing procedure by 
the addition of erythrocytes from the peripheral blood of the 
same animal. These peripheral erythrocytes became a part of 
the incubated cell suspension and their hemoglobin acted as a 
carrier for the isolation of the highly labeled hemoglobin from 
the nucleated red cells. The synthesis of hemoglobin in the 
mature peripheral erythrocytes was, as could be expected, negli- 
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Influence of plasma on incorporation of glycine into globin by bone marrow cells* 


TaBLe I 
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| . . . 
Experiment No. Washing procedure Incubation medium Globin | Be 
c.p.m. “d % sir 
None Plasma 400 100 
I None, cells centrifuged once Plasma 396 99 
None, cells centrifuged once Standard incubation medium 361 90 
2 times with KRPt Standard incubation medium 206 51 
U None Plasma 286 100 
2 times with 10 ml. KRP Standard incubation medium 230 80 
3 times with 10 ml. KRP Standard incubation medium 309 100 
Ill 3 times with 30 ml. KRP Standard incubation medium 315 
3 times with 30 ml. KRP KRP-plasma (1:1) 620 200 
IV 3 times with 30 ml. KRP Standard incubation medium 701 100 
3 times with 30 ml. KRP KRP-plasma (1:1) 1225 175 

















* Bone marrow cell suspension obtained in plasma. 
+ Krebs-Ringer phosphate buffer. 


gible. The added cells accounted for no more than 2 to 3 per cent 
of the radioactivity recovered in the globin and this amount can 
be ascribed to the presence of a normal number of reticulocytes. 
A satisfactory removal of plasma was accomplished by washing 
the mixture of bone marrow and peripheral cells three times in 
rather large (30 ml.) volumes of buffer. The cells were not 
injured by this procedure, as is indicated by the results presented 
in Table I. The synthetic activity decreased with each washing 
but could be restored almost to the initial level by addition of a 
small volume of plasma to the incubation medium. This effect 
is similar to that first observed on addition of plasma to washed 
erythrocytes from ducks (1). 

Differential Lysis of Bone Marrow Cells and Nature of Isolated 
Protein—The next major problem was that of establishing the 
purity of the isolated protein and the basis for referring to it as 
“globin.” The “purity” of globin is understood in a functional 
sense and requires that the radioactivity in the isolated protein 
be that of globin, since it is the radioactivity only which is taken 
as a measure of synthesis. “Purity” requires also that the radio- 
activity of the globin is not modified by the presence of any sig- 
nificant amount of nonisotopic contaminant. In the preparation 
of globin the stroma and the nuclei are removed. Cytoplasmic 
nucleoproteins may be present in small amounts, but the incor- 
poration of glycine into these nucleoproteins in bone marrow in 
vitro is very limited (12). Unless they are highly radioactive the 
proteins derived from the white cells would interfere little with 
the measurements of radioactivity, since their total weight is 
small compared to that of hemoglobin. (Based on cell counts, 
the calculated dry weight of white cells would be 15 to 20 mg. as 
compared to experimentally determined 400 to 500 mg. of hemo- 
globin /sample.) 

The globin isolated by the standard procedure from samples 
containing twice the usual number of bone marrow cells was 


compared with globin obtained from the erythrocytes of the 
peripheral blood of norma rabbits. On preliminary trials there 
was no indication, either on electrophoresis or ultracentrifugation, 
of differences in the composition of the two preparations. 

The possibility of contamination with small amounts of highly 
labeled protein of myeloid origin, however, required further in- 
vestigation. Attempts to separate myeloid and erythroid cells 
in intact form before incubation were unsuccessful. It was found, 
however, that the cells could be separated by taking advantage 
of the difference in their susceptibility to osmotic lysis. The 
differential lysis of the cells was accomplished by addition of 8 
ml. of distilled water to 2 ml. of the packed cells washed after 
incubation. By this procedure all mature as well as immature 
cells of the erythroid series were lysed. After 30 seconds the 
isotonicity was reconstituted by addition of 848 mg. of sucrose. 
The preparation was then centrifuged and smears were prepared 
of the residue. Repeated cytological examinations of this un- 
lysed residue in a number of experiments showed no nucleated 
red cells of any stage of development. The myeloid cells, how- 
ever, were present and apparently unimpaired, and the number 
of myeloid cells in the original suspension could be accounted for 
in the sucrose solution, within the limits of experimental error. 
This separation of the myeloid and erythroid cells made possible 
the comparison of the specific activities of the proteins isolated 
in the presence and in the absence of white cells. In the prep- 
aration of the protein in the presence of white cells, the usual 
procedure for the separation of globin was followed. In prepar- 
ing the protein in the absence of white cells, after partial lysis as 
described above, the hemoglobin solution was separated from the 
unlysed residue which contained intact white cells and shaken 
with toluene; globin was then isolated. The results presented in 
Table II indicate that the specific activities of the protein prep- 
arations obtained by the two experimental procedures are similar. 
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TaB_Le II 


Effect of removal of white cells on radioactivity of globin isolated 
from rabbit bone marrow incubated with glycine-2-C™ 


| 





Specific activity of 
Tneact white glycine in globin 
cells after 
partial lysis 


Experi- 
ment No. 





Total nucleated |White nucleated 
cells per sample cells | | 
Standard | Partial 
procedure lysis 





c.p.m./mmole 


134 x 10° | 128 x 108 














I 269 X 108 44,200 | 41,800 

II 198 X 10* | 107 X 10° | 82 X 10® | 45,600 | 45,800 

III 153 X 10° 54 10° | 56 X 10° | 92,100 84,600 
TaB_e III 


Influence of incubation medium on synthetic 
activity of cell suspension 





Specific activity of glycine| 








Incubation medium — 
Globin Heme 
c.p.m./mmole 

Experiment M-14* | 
0.9% NaCl............ | 80,800 | 82,700 | 1.02 
Krebs-Ringer solution........| 82,000 | 82,000 | 1.00 
KRPt buffer, pH 7.4......... 88 ,000 82,500 | 0.94 
0.9% NaCl + 3 ml. of plasma.| 154,000 171,000 | 1.11 

Experiment M-13 
Modified KRP, pH 7.4...... 36,200 | 30,800 0.83 
Modified KRP + amino acids.| 36,000 | 31,900 | 0.89 
Modified KRP + glucose.....| 41,400 | 29,300 | 0.71 

Modified KRP + glucose and | | | 
eee | 37,300 | 32,200 | 0.86 





* All the samples in the experiment M-14 were incubated with 
the addition of standard amounts of glucose and amino acids. 
t Krebs-Ringer phosphate buffer. 


Influence of Variables in Incubation Medium—Although the 
synthetic activity of the bone marrow was greatly affected by 
the medium used for cell isolation, this activity was relatively 
independent of some changes in the incubation medium (Table 
III). In the presence of isotonic sodium chloride, Krebs-Ringer 
solution, or Krebs-Ringer phosphate buffer, the synthesis of 
globin and of heme was essentially unchanged. The addition of 
the amino acid mixture (5) or glucose, or both, did not produce 
major changes during the 2 hour incubation period. On the 
addition of plasma, however, the synthetic activity was almost 
doubled. In other experiments, in which varying amounts of 
plasma were added, maximal enhancement could be observed on 
the addition of relatively small amounts of plasma, an observa- 
tion which confirms the finding of Thomas (11). 

Influence of Changes in Concentration of Radioactive Substrate 
—The cell suspension was incubated under standard condi- 
tions with glycine-2-C" added in amounts ranging from 2 to 
16 umoles/8 ml. sample. Fig. 1 illustrates the relationship be- 
tween the concentration of the substrate in the medium at the 
start of the experiment and the radioactivity in the isolated 
globin. The specific activity of the labeled substrate was 1 mc. / 
mmole. The level of 8 wmoles of glycine-2-C"/ sample was 
chosen for subsequent experiments. At this concentration of 
substrate the radioactivity recovered in hemin, even after iso- 
topic dilution, was such as to provide satisfactory counting 
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rates. Under our experimental conditions between 0.5 per cent 
and 2.5 per cent of added radioactivity was recovered in the 
isolated hemin and globin. 

Influence of Time and Temperature on Incorporation of Glycine 
—During the first 4 hours of incubation the rates of synthesis of 
heme and of globin were constant, as indicated in Fig. 2. The 
2 hour period was chosen for convenience. 

The biosyntheses of heme and of globin are strongly tempera- 
ture-dependent, and both processes are affected similarly over 
the range of 21-39° so that the ratio of heme to globin remains 
the same. The synthesis at 37° is about four times higher than 
at room temperature (21°). The difference in radioactivity of 
isolated globin after an incubation at 35° and at 39° is only 15 
per cent (Table IV), so that small variations of temperature in 
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Fig. 1. Influence of concentration of glycine-2-C'™ on its 
incorporation into globin. 
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Fic. 2. The synthesis of heme and the incorporation of glycine 
into globin in rabbit bone marrow in vitro as a function of time of 
incubation. 
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H. Morell, J. C. Savoie, and I. M. London 


Influence of temperature on incorporation of 
glycine into heme and globin 

















Specific activity of glycine 
Temperature |Ratio, heme to globin 
Heme | Globin 
degrees c.p.m./mmole 
39 43,600 | 52,500 0.81 
35 32,800 44,600 0.74 
21 9,600 | 12,400 0.78 





the vicinity of 37° are negligible. Incubation at 37° was there- 
fore adopted. 

Cellular Characteristics and Biosynthetic Activity per Cell in 
Bone Marrow Preparations—In the preparation of the cell sus- 
pensions, the marrow of one animal was utilized in each experi- 
ment. Some correlation of the cellular characteristics with the 
observed radioactivity was needed to facilitate the standardiza- 
tion of the bone marrow preparations and to permit comparison 
of the results of different experiments. Since the biosynthesis 
of hemoglobin takes place in the immature erythroid cells, the 
number of nucleated red cells was determined, and the contribu- 
tion of the bone marrow reticulocytes was assumed to be small 
and was not taken into account. 

Table V presents the cellular characteristics and the biosyn- 
thetic activity of 17 preparations of bone marrow. The first 
group comprised normal animals and the second group those 
with severe anemia induced either by bleeding or by treatment 
with acetylphenylhydrazine. The total number of nucleated 
cells (Table V, Column 3) was 1 to 2 billion. It should be noted 
that in the bone marrow of animals with induced anemia, the 
total number of nucleated cells remained within the same range 
as in the normal animals, but the proportion of nucleated red 
cells (Column 2) was increased to as high as 88 per cent. In 
normal animals the percentage of nucleated red cells was subject 
to large variations and ranged from 27 to 72 per cent, with some 
apparent relationship to the age of the animals (Column 1). The 
activity per cell varied over a relatively narrow range from 1.1 to 
2.7 X 10-* c.p.m. (Column 6), including the values from animals 
with induced anemia. The variation in ratio of heme to globin 
(Column 7) was from 0.58 to 1.14. 

Changes in Biosynthetic Activity per Cell as Related to Age of 
Immature Erythroid Cells—The normal bone marrow contains 
immature erythroid cells of different ages, ranging from stem 
cells to reticulocytes. The total bone marrow system does not 
permit the study of an immature cell population of uniform age. 
It is possible, however, to change the average age of the cell 
population by inducing anemia and reticulocytosis. The occur- 
rence of very young erythroid cells in the bone marrow is in- 
creased as a result of hyperplasia, and in the induced anemia 
there is a simultaneous release of reticulocytes into the peripheral 
circulation. The reticulocytes may be considered as relatively 
old, but still immature, red cells and are capable of hemoglobin 
synthesis (3-6). Table VI compares the synthetic activity per 
cell of nucleated red cells of the marrow with that of reticulocytes 
of the peripheral blood. The synthetic activity is far higher (8 
to 48 times) in the marrow cell than in the reticulocyte of the 
same animal. This large range of variation is probably attribut- 
able to differences in the synthetic activities of different kinds of 
reticulocytes. In general there appeared to be greater synthetic 
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activity in the reticulocytes that were rich in reticulum than in 
those with less reticular material. This is consistent with the 
observation that the younger the reticulocyte, the higher its 
content of vitally stainable material, which has been found to be 
ribose nucleic acid (13, 14). 


TABLE V 


Cellular characteristics and synthetic activity 
of bone marrow preparations 


























Sad | Ratio, heme 
Nu- | Total | Nu, | Radio. | Radio | % slobin 
Group Tred’ | cleated | Ted cells | ;Sctieity | activi | sy 
cells | cells | sample |Per _— per cell “an | Saline 
medium | 
| | —* 
% | X10) K 108 | cpm ies | 
Normal rab- 
bits* } 
(6) 72 | 1090| 98 | 22,500/ 2.3 | 0.75 
(7) 65 | 1220; 99 | 17,800/| 1.2 | 0.60 | 
(8) 64 | 1920} 153 | 19,600/ 1.3 | 0.68 
(10) 58 | 1400 | 101 | 16,700 | 1.7 | 0.94 
(8) 53 | 1580 | 106 | 15,500 | 1.5 | 0.7 
(8) 50 | 1610 | 100 | 13,000} 1.3 | 0.88 
(8) 50 | 970| 60 | 7,700! 1.3 1.14 
(9) | 46 |1190| 68 | 14,000| 2.0 | 0.92 
(13) | 46 | 1660| 97 | 12,200) 1.3 | 0.86 
(13) | 33 2190 | 92 | 16,700) 1.8 | 1.14 
(7) | 33 | 1890| 78 | 21,200) 2.7 | 0.94 
(12) 28 | 2120| 75 | 13,200| 1.8 | 0.87 
(12) 27 |1740| 59 | 12,100!) 2.1 | 0.87 
Rabbits with | 
induced | | 
anemia | 
Phenylhy- | 88 | 2000} 500 | 47,100| 1.1 | 0.89 
drazine | 84 | 1780 | 445 | 60,800) 1.6 | 0.58 
Bleeding | 63 | 1950 | 650 | 71,000 | 1.7 | 0.73 
| 72 | 1680 | 562 | 70,500 | 1.7 | 0.58 





* Numbers in parentheses indicate age of rabbit, in weeks. 


TaBLe VI 


Comparison of synthetic activities of nucleated red cells and of 
circulating reticulocytes in rabbits with induced anemia 





| . . 
Ratio of activities* Ratio, heme to globin 
of nucleated | 
red cells to 





Experiment | 





reticulocytes cry dttes 
I. Phenylhydrazine (7 days), 
100% reticulocytes, he- 
matocrit 20% 8.4 0.58 0.78 
II. Bleeding for 3 consecutive 
days, 23% reticulocytes, 
hematocrit 25% 10.0 | 0.58 0.95 
III. Phenylhydrazine (6 days), 
100% reticulocytes, he- 
matocrit 30%.... 13.7 0.89 1.08 
IV. Bleeding every 3rd day, 
16% reticulocytes, he- 
matocrit 32% 48.0 0.74 


1.42 





* Ratio of activities 
c.p.m./mg. X mg. of globin 
number of nucleated red cells 


c.p.m./mg. X mg. of globin 








+ 


number of reticulocytes 
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In normal rabbit bone marrow and in the reticulocytes of the 
peripheral blood of the rabbit the ratios of heme to globin are 
in the vicinity of 1. In progressing from the marrow cell to 
the reticulocyte, the biosynthetic activity for both heme and 
globin declines markedly, but the rate of decline for each process 
is sufficiently similar to maintain a heme to globin ratio of ap- 
proximately 1. In this respect these findings in the rabbit bone 
marrow are different from those in duck erythrocytes in which the 
heme to globin ratio was usually greater than 1 (3, 4) and are 
more nearly comparable to those previously reported in rabbit 
reticulocytes (5) and dog reticulocytes (6). 

Influence of Cobalt on Biosynthesis of Heme and of Globin—The 
effects of cobalt, a hematopoietic agent (15, 16), are presented as 
an example of how this system can be employed in the study of 
factors related to the synthesis of hemoglobin. Bone marrow 
cells were incubated in isotonic sodium chloride solution rather 
than in Krebs-Ringer phosphate buffer, to avoid the formation of 
insoluble cobalt phosphates. Cobalt, in the form of cobaltous 
chloride (CoCl.-6H,O) was added to the medium in concentra- 
tions of 10-* to 10-* m. Fig. 3 presents the results of three sep- 
arate experiments. The data are expressed as percentage of 
control values. In control samples the radioactivity observed 
was of the order of 500 c.p.m. in the globin and 2000 c.p.m. in the 
hemin. In the presence of cobalt the dissociation of the synthe- 
sis of heme and of globin is observed. Whereas heme synthesis 
is inhibited, the synthesis of globin is enhanced. These effects 
increase with increasing concentration of cobalt, but are observed 
at the level of 1 K 10-® m. 
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Fig. 3. Influence of cobalt (Co**) on the biosynthesis of heme 
and on the incorporation of glycine into globin. 
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In previous studies heme synthesis in rabbit bone marrow was 
inhibited by cobalt at concentrations greater than 10~4 m (17); 
and in duck erythrocytes cobalt, at 5 x 10-* m, markedly in- 
hibited heme synthesis whereas globin formation was not sig- 
nificantly affected (3, 4). Recently an increase in the incor- 
poration of leucine into the protein of rabbit reticulocytes has 
been shown to occur with cobalt at 10-* m (18). The findings in 
rabbit bone marrow which are described here are of interest be- 
cause of the sensitivity of this system in vitro to concentrations 
of cobalt as low as 10-* M, a concentration which is said to be 
achieved in vivo on administration of cobalt to animals (19), and 
because of the divergent effects on the synthesis of heme and of 
globin. These findings are not construed as evidence concerning 
the mechanism of action of cobalt in vivo. However, the stimu- 
lation of globin synthesis, even at very low concentrations of 
cobalt, raises the possibility that one of the actions of cobalt 
may be a direct effect on the erythroid cell. The effect of this 
metal on the synthesis of other proteins also deserves explora- 
tion. 


SUMMARY 


A preparation of rabbit bone marrow which is suitable for the 
study of the biosynthesis of heme and of globin in vitro is de- 
scribed. Plasma is shown to be of value in the initial isolation 
of the marrow cells. Addition of erythrocytes of the peripheral 
blood to the phosphate buffer used as the incubation medium 
helps to preserve the biosynthetic activity of the erythroid cells. 

By partial hypotonic lysis, the erythroid and myeloid cells of 
the bone marrow can be separated. This technique permits 
validation of the purity of the globin, particularly of the finding 
that the globin isolated from the whole marrow is not contam- 
inated by white cell protein. 

The effects of substrate concentration (glycine-2-C"), time of 
incubation, and temperature are defined. 

The biosynthetic activity for both heme and globin declines 
markedly as the immature erythroid cells of the marrow progress 
to the reticulocyte stage. The rate of decline for each process is 
sufficiently similar to maintain a heme to globin ratio which 
approximates unity. 

The sensitivity of this marrow system to metabolic agents is 
reflected in the effects of cobalt. In concentrations of cobalt 
ranging from 10-* to 10-* m, the incorporation of glycine into 
globin is enhanced whereas heme synthesis is inhibited. 


Acknowledgment—The authors are indebted to Dr. William R. 
Carroll of The National Institutes of Health, United States 
Public Health Service, for the electrophoretic and ultracentrif- 
ugal studies. 
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Urocanic acid, produced by the nonoxidative deamination of 
L-histidine, has been demonstrated as the first intermediate in 
the degradation of this amino acid in liver (1-6) and in micro- 
organisms (7-9). The subsequent enzymatic degradation of 
urocanic acid yields a-t-formamidinoglutaric acid (10-13). 
The present paper describes the enzymatic formation of an un- 
stable intermediate in this reaction sequence and its tentative 
identification as 4-imidazolone 5-propionic acid. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Chemicals—t-Histidine monohydrochloride and glutamic acid 
were products of the Nutritional Biochemicals Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Urocanic acid was a product of the California 
Foundation. Synthetic and enzymatically prepared a-L-form- 
amidinoglutaric acid and synthetic L-formylisoglutamine were 
generously provided by Dr. Herbert Tabor. Urocanic acid-2-C™“ 
was prepared from histidine-2-C“ (14) according to the pro- 
cedure of Mehler and Tabor (6) and was isolated after the addi- 
tion of carrier urocanic acid. When chromatographed in two 
different solvents this material gave a single radioactive spot 
coinciding with that of urocanic acid. Isoglutamine was kindly 
provided by the Department of Biological Chemistry of this 
Medical School. 

Bacteria—The cultivation of Aerobacter aerogenes strain 1033, 
has been described previously (15). The major carbon source 
was 0.2 per cent histidine monohydrochloride. 

Analytical Procedures—The products of the enzymatic deg- 
radation of urocanate were separated and identified by paper 
chromatography in three solvent systems: (a) sec-butanol-formic 
acid-H,O, 19:2:6; (b) n-butanol-acetic acid-H,O, 15:3:7; (c) 
100 gm. of phenol in 20 ml. of an aqueous solution containing 
6.3 per cent of sodium citrate and 3.7 per cent of KH2POQx. 
Glutamic acid and isoglutamine were detected by spraying with 
a solution of 0.1 per cent ninhydrin in ethanol, and by heating. 
Formamidinoglutarate was converted to glutamic acid by ex- 
posing the chromatograms to ammonia vapor for 1 hour; this 
was followed by aeration to remove the ammonia. Formyliso- 
glutamine and formylglutamic acid were detected by treatment 
of the paper with chlorine and by spraying with a solution con- 
taining starch and potassium iodide (16). Urocanic acid was 
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sion of Medical Sciences, in May 1957, in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


located by its ultraviolet extinction. 
compounds may be found in Table III. 

Glutamic acid, isoglutamine and formamidinoglutarate react 
in solution with the reduced ninhydrin reagent of Moore and 
Stein (17) and give the same color yield. Formylisoglutamine 
reacted with ninhydrin only after hydrolysis to glutamic acid 
by alkali; 0.1 ml. of the neutralized sample was added to 0.5 
ml. of 0.1 Nn NaOH, and the solution was placed in a vacuum 
desiccator over H,SO, at 37° for 16 hours to accomplish the 
hydrolysis and to remove the liberated ammonia. 

Glutamic acid was determined specifically with glutamic acid 
decarboxylase from squash (18). Urocanate was estimated 
spectrophotometrically at 277 mu (6). Ammonia was deter- 
mined as previously described (8). 

The radioactivity of the compounds separated by chroma- 
tography was measured by a windowless scanning device (Forro). 

Urocanase activity was measured in a test system containing 
10 wmoles of urocanate, 67 umoles of phosphate buffer, pH 7.4, 
and enzyme in a total volume of 1 ml. at 37°. A unit is defined 
as the degradation of 1 umole of urocanic acid in 1 hour. 

Formamidinoglutarate hydrolase activity was measured in a 
similar system, using formamidinoglutarate as substrate and 
determining the rate of formation of glutamic acid. 


The Rp values of these 


RESULTS 


Preparation of Extract—The bacteria from 12 1. of medium 
were harvested by centrifugation in a supercentrifuge (Sharples) 
at 4°, and washed with 0.1 of the original volume of 0.01 m 
phosphate buffer, pH 7.0. The yield was about 2.0 gm. of wet 
bacteria per 1.; 6 gm. portions of wet bacteria were suspended 
in 24 ml. of 0.01 m phosphate buffer, pH 7.0, and disrupted by 
sonic oscillation in a 10 ke. magnetostrictive oscillator (Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company) at 4° for 4 minutes. The cellular 
debris was removed by centrifugation at 18,000 x g at 4° for 
40 minutes. 1 ml. of the supernatant solution contained 20 mg. 
of protein and 100 to 200 units of urocanase activity. 

Activity of “Dilute” Extract—It had been observed previously 
that “concentrated” extracts (4 to 8 mg. of protein per ml. of 
reaction mixture) of histidine-grown A. aerogenes converted 
urocanate quantitatively to glutamic acid and formamide (8). 
In contrast, “dilute” extracts (0.5 to 1.0 mg. of protein per ml. 
of reaction mixture) degraded urocanate, but without the forma- 
tion of glutamic acid. The presence of the intermediate product 
or products was shown by the appearance of glutamic acid on 
the subsequent addition of more concentrated extracts; further- 
more, treatment with alkali yielded equimolar quantities of 
glutamic acid and ammonia equivalent to about 75 per cent 
of the urocanic acid which had disappeared. The dilution of 
the extract did not, however, decrease the activity per mg. of 
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TaBLeE I 
Products of action of ‘‘dilute’’ extract on urocanic acid 


The reaction mixture consisted of 150 wmoles of phosphate 
puffer, pH 7.4, 60 wmoles of urocanate, and Aerobacter extract as 
indicated, in a total volume of 3.0 ml. at 37°. When all of the 
urocanate had disappeared (2.5 hours), two 1 ml. portions were 
removed: to one portion was added an equal volume of H.O, and 
the protein was precipitated with 0.2 ml. of perchloric acid (Ex- 
periment 1); to the other portion was added 1.0 ml. of Aerobacter 
extract, the mixture was incubated for 1 hour, and the protein 
was then precipitated with 0.2 ml. of perchloric acid (Experiment 
2). The supernatant solutions were neutralized and analyzed as 
described in ‘‘Experimental.”’ 





| 

| Experiment 1; | Experiment 2; 
| substrate, substrate 

| 





Products urocanic acid; | products of 1; 
extract, 0.6 mg.| extract, 4.0 mg. 
protein/ml. protein/ml. 

a So | 
NN Ss di Bes i sbbh.vcde ti trace | 521 
Formamidinoglutarate*...............| 2+ 1 0 
Immediate ninhydrin-reactivef........| 3.2 6.4 
Total ninhydrin-reactivet............. 8.2 10.0 





* Estimated on paper chromatograms by comparison with an 
appropriate series of standards. 

+ Material reacting with the ninhydrin reagent compared with 
a standard solution of glutamic acid. 

t Material reacting with the ninhydrin reagent after alkaline 
hydrolysis, as described in ‘“‘Experimental,’’ compared with a 
standard solution of glutamic acid. 


protein of either urocanase or formamidinoglutarate-hydrolase 
(the enzyme which splits formamidinoglutarate to glutamic 
acid and formamide); it therefore appears that there is an un- 
known intermediate between urocanate and formamidino- 
glutarate, and that dilution of the extract interferes with the 
enzyme that converts this unknown intermediate to form- 
amidinoglutarate. 

This hypothesis is supported by the analysis of the products 
of the action of the “dilute” extracts on urocanate (Table I). 
It can be seen that although some formamidinoglutarate was 
formed (Experiment 1), it could not account for all of the glu- 
tamic acid that was produced by the subsequent action of 
“concentrated” extract on the products of the “dilute” extract 
(Experiment 2). The reaction mixture of Experiment 1 ap- 
parently contains a compound, presumably a precursor of 
formamidinoglutarate, which the ‘‘concentrated” extract con- 
verts to glutamic acid. Analysis revealed the presence in this 
reaction mixture of material which upon alkaline hydrolysis was 
converted to a compound capable of reacting with ninhydrin. 
An attempt was made therefore to isolate this alkali-labile 
material in the hope that it would prove to be the precursor of 
formamidinoglutarate. 

Isolation of Products of ‘Dilute’ Extract—1 gm. of urocanic 
acid was neutralized, dissolved in 690 ml. of 0.01 m phosphate 
buffer, pH 7.4, and exposed to 35 ml. of enzyme extract (0.5 
mg. of protein per ml. of reaction mixture) at 37° for 2.5 hours. 
The reaction was stopped by the addition of 11 ml. of 71 per 
cent perchloric acid and the precipitated protein was removed 
by centrifugation; 99 per cent of the urocanic acid had disap- 
peared with the formation of 0.45 molar equivalents of material 
which reacted immediately with ninhydrin, and of 0.33 molar 
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equivalents of material which reacted with ninhydrin only after 
alkaline hydrolysis. 

The solution was freed of perchlorate by neutralization with 
KOH and was concentrated to 200 ml. in a vacuum at 30°. 
The solution was brought to pH 2.0 and was passed over a 
Dowex 50-H* column (3.5 X 25 cm.). Glutamic acid (0.09 
molar equivalents) and formamidinoglutaric acid (0.2 molar 
equivalents) were retained by the resin and could be eluted 
separately with 2N HCl. The material reacting with ninhydrin 
only after alkaline hydrolysis was not held by the cation ex- 
change resin and was fractionated by adsorption to a Dowex 
2-formate column (3.0 X 30 cm.), followed by gradient elution 
with 4 N formic acid in the reservoir and a mixing chamber of 
500 ml. capacity, originally filled with water (19); 12.5 ml. frae- 
tions were collected. This procedure yielded three well sepa- 
rated fractions: Fraction I, 0.06 mole equivalent was eluted in 
tubes 5 to 15 and was tentatively identified as isolglutamine 
by its Rr value in a single solvent; Fraction II, 0.31 mole 
equivalent, the major fraction, was eluted in tubes 38 to 50; 
Fraction III, 0.02 mole equivalent was not identified. 

Fraction II was evaporated in a vacuum at 30° to a viscous 
oil. The drying was continued in a vacuum desiccator over 
KOH to remove residual formic acid. The residue was treated 
with 5 ml. of absolute ethanol and chilled. A white crystalline 
material formed and was collected by filtration and recrystallized 
from hot ethanol. Fraction Ila consisted of 100 mg.; the m.p. 
was 109-110°. The filtrate was added to the mother liquor; 
upon addition of ethyl ether and chilling, another crop of white 
crystals was obtained. Fraction IIb consisted of 110 mg.; 
the m.p. was 134-135°. 

Identification of Fractions Ila and IJb—(Tables II and III). 
Both compounds yielded mixtures of glutamate, formate, and 
ammonia upon alkaline hydrolysis, and they showed the same 
elementary composition, pK’ values, and Ry values in three 
solvents. These properties were identical with those of syn- 


TaB.e II 
Comparison of Fractions IIa and IIb with N -formyl-t-isoglutamine 








| L-Form- 
Fraction IIa} Fraction IIb| _ yliso- 











Compound | (CeHioN®,)t 
| |glutamine* 
Compositiont | 
ar 41.2 40.7 | 41.3 41.4 
| thee 5.8 5.6 | 5.9| 5.8 
ME, acc neue cnd 16.0 | 15.4 | 15.7] 16.1 
re et at ea 4.5 | 4.3 | 
[a], 2% in wn HCl... 0 | —13.8 | —11.8 
Melting points§.......| 109-110° | 134-135° | 138° 





*The properties recorded here are those reported by Borek 
and Waelsch (10) for a synthetic sample of L-formylisoglutamine. 

+ Calculated. 

¢t The elementary analysis was carried out by Mr. 8. M. Nagy, 
Microchemical Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Massachussetts. 

§ The melting points, reported without correction, were deter- 
mined with an electrically heated stage (Fisher-Johns). Two 
samples of L-formylisoglutamine which had been prepared by 
Dr. Herbert Tabor by a synthetic and an enzymatic procedure, 
respectively, melted at 134-135° and at 136-137°; admixture of 
Fraction IIa to these compounds caused no depression of the 
melting point. 
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Tasie III 
Ry values 


Enzymatic Degradation of Urocanic Acid 





Solvent system* 











Compound 

pee n | m 
SIG. SSIs ee. | 0.39 0.25 | 0.24 
N-Formyl-i-glutamic acid............| 0.73 0.64 0.36 
a-L-Formamidinoglutaric acid........| 0.50 0.37 0.40 
u-Formylisoglutamine................ 0.61 0.51 0.63 
EES Sa eee oe eee 0.63 0.51 0.62 
SA SE ene er eee te | 0.62 0.51 0.62 
i a ree ae | 0.28 0.18 0.62 
ES aa ia alc loralin ws nas bh SRA od | 0.29 0.19 0.60 
on eyecare ie lin eel perth 0.28 0.19 0.61 











* The solvent systems and the methods for detecting the com- 
pounds on the chromatograms are described in ‘‘Experimental.”’ 

1 These degradation products of Fractions Ila and IIb, respec- 
tively, are described in the text. 


thetic N-formyl]-L-isoglutamine. Upon storage in solution at 
pH 2 at 4° for 6 weeks, Fractions Ila and I[b were converted 
to Fractions (IIa’ and IIb’) which react immediately with 
ninhydrin, and which possess the same Ry values as isoglutamine. 

Ila and IIb were found to differ from one another only in 
melting point and in optical activity. The higher melting com- 
pound, IIb, has the same specific rotation as a synthetic sample 
of N-formyl-L-isoglutamine, and. its melting point is not de- 
pressed by the admixture of this synthetic compound. The 
lower melting compound, IIb, is optically inactive. On the 
basis of these results, IIb may be identified as N-formy]-.-iso- 
glutamine, and Ila as N-formyl-pL-isoglutamine. 

Neither compound was degraded by freshly prepared extracts 
of A. aerogenes which catalyzed the quantitative conversion of 
urocanate to glutamic acid and formamide. It must therefore 
be concluded that formylisoglutamine is not on the main path- 
way of the enzymatic degradation of urocanate. 

Purification of Urocanase—The purification of urocanase was 
undertaken in the hope of obtaining a preparation which would 
convert urocanate quantitatively to a precursor of formamidino- 
glutarate. 

All operations were carried out at 4°. 11 ml. of a 2 per cent 
protamine sulfate solution were added slowly to 70 ml. of an 
extract of histidine-grown A. aerogenes. The mixture was 
centrifuged at 8000 x g for 10 minutes and the supernatant 
solution (75 ml.) was treated with an equal volume of a neutral, 
saturated solution of ammonium sulfate. The mixture was 
centrifuged at 8000 X< g for 10 minutes and the supernatant 
fluid (140 ml.) was treated with 60 ml. of the ammonium sulfate 
solution. The precipitate was collected by centrifugation at 
8000 X g for 10 minutes and was dissolved in 8.0 ml. of 0.01 m 
phosphate buffer, pH 7.0. This enzyme solution was dialyzed 
for 3 hours against two changes of 2 1. of 0.01 m phosphate buffer, 
pH 7.0; longer dialysis inactivated the urocanase. 

A summary of the purification procedure is presented in Table 
IV. It is apparent that in terms of specific activity the purifi- 
cation was not great. Attempts to increase the purification by 
heat treatment, calcium phosphate gel adsorption, or alcohol 
precipitation were unsuccessful. 

Properties of Purified Extract—This preparation, which was 
used in all subsequent experiments, consistently lost about 33 
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per cent of its urocanase activity within the first 24 hours after 
dialysis, whether stored at 0° or —20°, and thereafter was stable 
for at least 2 months at —20°. 

Other enzymatic activities originally present in the crude 
extract were decreased considerably. The purified preparation 
no longer attacked formamidinoglutarate and its ability to 
form this compound even after prolonged incubation was greatly 
impaired. 

The pH optimum of urocanase is between 7.4 and 7.8. Treat- 
ment with Dowex 2-chloride or with Versene (the disodium salt 
of ethylenediaminetetraacetic acid, Dow Chemical Company) 
did not affect the enzymatic activity. 

Action of Urocanase—The disappearance of urocanate can 
be measured by the decrease in ultraviolet extinction of the 
reaction mixture. When the crude “concentrated” enzyme 
was used, the ultraviolet extinction at 277 my and at 260 my 
fell linearly and proportionally to zero; in contrast, when the 
purified enzyme was used, the rate of change in extinction at 
260 my was slower than at 277 my, and the decrease in extinc- 
tion was linear only until it had fallen to approximately 20 per 
cent of its initial value at 277 my (Fig. 1). These observations 
suggested that the purified enzyme converted urocanate to an 
ultraviolet-absorbing compound; an attempt was therefore made 


TaBLE IV 
Purification of urocanase 








Fraction Volume | Activity | Protein Specific activity 
ml. units mg. ar 
ili ss fips | 70 | 4620 | 1050 | 4.4 
a ee ney | 75 | 3937 525 7.5 
Sr 8.2 | 2168 | 139 15.6 
(NH,) SO, after 24 hrs... | | 10.4 
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Fig. 1. Comparison of the spectral changes during the deg- 
radation of urocanate by crude and purified enzyme prepara- 
tions. A, crude enzyme; B, purified enzyme. The reaction mix- 
ture consisted of 100 umoles of phosphate buffer, pH 7.4, 20 umoles 
of urocanate, and the appropriate enzyme preparation in a total 
volume of 2.0 ml. Incubation was at 37°. Portions of 0.05 ml., 
removed at the designated time intervals, were pipetted into 10 
ml. of 0.05 m phosphate buffer, pH 7.4, and were read immediately 
in a Beckman spectrophotometer at 277 and 260 mu. 
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Fic. 2. Continuous record of the spectral changes during the 
action of urocanase on urocanate. Left, initial and final spectra; 
right, the change in absorption at 277 my and the 260 to 277 mz 
ratio. The experimental conditions correspond to those in Fig. 
3 with no additions. Incubation was at 25° in a Cary recording 
spectrophotometer. 


to follow the spectral changes during the enzymatic reaction 
by reducing the concentrations of enzyme and of substrate to a 
level which permitted direct observation in a recording spectro- 
photometer. The results of this experiment, illustrated in Fig. 2, 
reveal that the ratio of the ultraviolet extinctions at 260 and at 
277 my increased with the fall in absorption at 277 my to a 
maximal value of 1.7; after this point had been reached the ultra- 
violet absorption of the solution continued to decline slowly, 
but without further change in the ratio of the ultraviolet ex- 
tinctions. The reaction mixture at that time had an extinction 
maximum at 261 my. Assuming that all the urocanate had 
been converted to a single ultraviolet-absorbing compound, a 
minimal value of 3000 for the extinction coefficient at 261 my 
can be calculated. 

The stability of this material and its susceptibility to en- 
zymatic attack were investigated next (Fig. 3). The material 
was produced as before by the action of purified urocanase, and 
a second portion of this enzyme, or a crude enzyme extract 
capable of degrading urocanate to glutamic acid, was added. 
It can be seen that the decrease of the extinction at 260 my 
was accelerated markedly by the crude extract, but not by the 
purified enzyme. Furthermore, the slow decline of extinction 
was found to continue after removal of the purified enzyme by 
precipitation with perchloric acid and neutralization of the 
supernatant fluid. It appears, therefore, that the compound 
formed by the action of purified urocanase is acted on by enzymes 
present in the unfractionated extract. The compound also 
breaks down nonenzymatically; its half life in neutral solution 
under these conditions is approximately 25 minutes. 

When the products of the action of purified urocanase on 
urocanate-2-C™ were subjected to paper chromatography in 
Solvents I and II, two radioactive components were observed 
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(Experiment 1). The major component (a) did not absorb 
ultraviolet; it was identified as formylisoglutamine by its mo- 
bility and by its reaction on the paper in the chlorine-starch-KI 
test. The other, faster moving, radioactive component ab- 
sorbed ultraviolet weakly. When these products were subjected 
to the action of crude extract before chromatography (Experi- 
ment 2), component (a) remained, component (b) disappeared, 
and a new component (c) appeared which migrated to the same 
position as formamide, the only radioactive product produced 
by the action of the crude extract alone on urocanate-2-C™ 
(Experiment 3). Glutamic acid was produced in Experiments 
2 and 3 but not in Experiment 1. However, once component 
(b) was separated from the other reaction products by paper 
chromatography or paper electrophoresis it did not give rise 
to glutamic acid when incubated with the crude extract. These 
observations suggest that the ultraviolet-absorbing compound 
formed from urocanic acid contains imidazole Carbon 2 of the 
substrate and can be converted by the crude extract to gluta- 
mate; however, it is too unstable to be separated from the other 
components of the reaction mixture by the methods used. 
Formylisoglutamine, which was the other major component 
produced by the purified urocanase, appears to result from the 
nonenzymatic degradation of this intermediate. An attempt 
was therefore made to study the kinetics of the formation and 
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Fig. 3. Enzymatic degradation of the labile ultraviolet-ab- 
sorbing compound. The reaction mixture consisted of 200 umoles 
of phosphate buffer, pH 7.4, 0.3 wmoles of urocanate and 0.05 ml. 
of the fractionated enzyme preparation in a total volume of 3 ml. 
in a cuvette with a light path of 1 em. Incubation was at 25°. 
The change in extinction at 277 mp and 260 my was followed. 
Additions were made as indicated and explained in the text. 
1, no addition at A; 2, 0.1 ml. of the fractionated enzyme was 
added at A; 3, 0.1 ml. of a protamine supernatant fraction added 
at A. 
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Fia. 4. Kinetics of formation and disappearance of the glutamic 
acid precursor. The reaction mixture, consisting of 250 units 
of purified enzyme, 100 wmoles of urocanate and 250 umoles of 
phosphate buffer, pH 7.4, in a total volume of 5.0 ml. was in- 
cubated at 37°. The disappearance of urocanate was followed 
by the change in absorption at 277 and 260 my. At successive 
time intervals, 0.7 ml. samples were removed and added to an 
equal volume of crude Aerobacter extract containing 100 umoles 
of phosphate buffer, pH 7.4. These mixtures were incubated for 1 
hour at 37° and the reaction stopped by the addition of perchloric 
acid. Glutamic acid was determined in the neutralized super- 
natant fluids by the decarboxylase method. In a similar experi- 
ment, samples were removed at the designated time interval 
and analyzed for immediate and total ninhydrin reactive material 
as described in the methods. XK——X urocanate; @——@ 
glutamic acid formed upon incubation with the crude extract; 
O----- © material which reacts in the Moore and Stein test (chro- 
matograms indicated the absence of glutamic acid, formamidino- 
glutarate, or soglutamine); A ----- - A formylisoglutamine (ma- 
terial reacting with ninhydrin only after alkaline hydrolysis). 


disappearance of the glutamic acid precursor. This was ac- 
complished by adding crude “‘concentrated” extract at successive 
time intervals to portions of a reaction mixture containing 100 
umoles of urocanate and the purified enzyme (Fig. 4). It was 
found that when 95 umoles of the urocanate have disappeared 
(24 minutes), the reaction mixture contains at least 70 umoles 
of the precursor of glutamate. At this point the reaction mix- 
ture contains material which reacts with ninhydrin directly, 
but is not glutamic acid, formamidinoglutarate or isoglutamine. 
Prolongation of the incubation results apparently in the de- 
struction of the precursor of glutamic acid, with a concomitant 
rise in the concentration of formylisoglutamine; after 60 minutes, 
only 40 uwmoles of glutamic acid are produced; removal of uroca- 
nase and storage in the cold at pH 1 or pH 7 did not prevent 
the disappearance of glutamic acid precursor. Thus, this 
compound seems to break down nonenzymatically, presumably 
to formylisoglutamine; its half-life may be estimated roughly 
at 30 minutes. 

In summary, these observations suggest that the labile, 
ultraviolet-absorbing product of the action of urocanase on 
urocanate can be converted by enzymes present in the un- 
fractionated extract to glutamic acid and formamide. 
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DISCUSSION 

The results of the experiments presented in the preceding 
section indicate that extracts of histidine-grown A. aerogenes 
contain an enzyme, urocanase, which converts urocanate to a 
labile compound, absorbing maximally at 261 my, pH 7.4, with 
a molar extinction coefficient between 3000 and 4000. This 
compound can be converted by other enzymes of the extract 
to glutamic acid and formamide via formamidinoglutarate 
(8); its nonenzymatic breakdown produces a mixture of L- and 
of pt-formylisoglutamine. 

The properties of the labile precursor of formamidinoglutarate 
are those expected of 4-imidazolone 5-propionic acid, which 
has been postulated as intermediate in the conversion of urocan- 
ate to formamidinoglutarate (10, 20). 4-Imidazolones, un- 
substituted in position 2 of the ring, are notoriously unstable 
(21, 22), and it is only recently that such an imidazolone has 
been synthesized. The compound, 4-imidazolone, was prepared 
by Freter et al. (23) in aqueous solution, but was too unstable 
to be isolated; it absorbs ultraviolet maximally at 259 my and 
is converted to formiminoglycine by an extract of Clostridium 
cylindrosporum. This enzymatic reaction is analogous to the 
cleavage of 4-imidazolone 5-propionic acid to formamidino- 
glutarate. 

The urocanase was purified only 4-fold in the experiments 
presented here; however, this purification was apparently suffi- 
cient to produce extracts which could neither convert the imid- 
azolone propionic acid produced to formamidinoglutarate, nor 
convert formamidinoglutarate to glutamic acid. Dilution of 
the crude extracts also led to a loss of enzymatic activity toward 
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Fig. 5. The degradation of urocanic acid. UCA, urocanic acid; 
IPA, imidazolonepropionic acid; FAG, a-formamidinoglutaric 
acid; FIG, formylisoglutamine; HIP, hydroxyimidazolepropionic 
acid; E;, urocanase; Es, imidazolonepropionate-hydrolase. 
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jmidazolone propionic acid. This may perhaps be due to the 
loss of a dissociable cofactor. The imidazolone propionic acid 
produced by the action of the urocanase would accumulate in 
the reaction mixture, and would be diverted from the path of 
enzymatic degradation by its nonenzymatic breakdown to 
formylisoglutamine. 

The formation and degradations of imidazolone propionic acid 
are illustrated in Fig. 5. The conversion of urocanate to L-imid- 
azolone propionic acid may occur by one of the mechanisms 
proposed by Waelsch and his collaborators (10, 24). 1-Imidazo- 
Jone propionic acid may then undergo rapid enzymatic cleavage 
between nitrogen 1 and carbon 5 of the ring to give L-formami- 
dinoglutarate. When this enzymatic reaction is prevented by 
dilution or fractionation of the extract, L-imidazolone propionic 
acid is cleaved spontaneously between nitrogen 1 and carbon 
2 to give L-formylisoglutamine, or is converted via its enol form 
to p-imidazolone propionic acid, which in its turn yields p-for- 
mylisoglutamine. The observed predominance of L-formyliso- 
glutamine over p-formylisoglutamine seems to indicate that the 
degradation proceeds more rapidly than the racemization. 

These observations may resolve the old controversy as to 
whether pt-formylisoglutamine or L-formamidinoglutarate is an 
intermediate in histidine degradation. This controversy arose 
when certain workers obtained pt-formylisoglutamine and 
isoglutamine as products of the action of liver and bacterial 
enzymes on histidine or urocanate (1-4), whereas others ob- 
tained L-formamidinoglutarate and t-glutamic acid (10, 11). 
It is evident from our observations that the loss of enzymatic 
activity toward imidazolone propionic acid will result in the 
accumulation of formylisoglutamine; there seems to be at present 
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no reason to consider this compound an intermediate in the 
enzymatic degradation of histidine. 


SUMMARY 


The intermediates in the degradation of urocanic acid by 
Aerobacter aerogenes were studied with crude and partially 
purified extracts of histidine-grown organisms. Crude extracts 
catalyze the quantitative conversion of urocanic acid to glutamic 
acid and formamide via a-L-formamidinoglutaric acid. Dilution 
or ammonium sulfate fractionation of the extracts interferes 
with the formation of a-L-formamidinoglutaric acid and results 
in the formation of several products from urocanic acid. One 
of these, a labile, ultraviolet-absorbing substance, has been 
tentatively identified as 4-imidazolone-5-propionic acid. This 
material appears to be on the metabolic pathway since it was 
converted by the crude extracts to glutamic acid and formamide. 
Its nonenzymatic breakdown appears to be responsible for the 
accumulation of two other compounds, t-formylisoglutamine 
and pt-formylisoglutamine, which were not degraded by the 
crude extracts and hence appear to be artifacts rather than 
metabolic intermediates. 


Addendum—After this paper had been written a brief report 
by Feinberg and Greenberg came to our attention (25). These 
investigators have obtained evidence, by methods similar to 
ours, that purified extracts of beef liver convert urocanic acid 
to imidazolone propionic acid which breaks down nonenzymati- 
cally to material tentatively identified as formylisoglutamine. 
The results obtained with mammalian and with bacterial ex- 
tracts are thus in good agreement. 
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On the Activity of “Cystine Desulfurase” in Mouse Tumors* 
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According to Greenstein and Leuthardt (2, 3), all tumor tis- 
sues tested lack the activity of “‘cystine desulfurase,”’ as meas- 
ured by the amount of ammonia liberated on incubation of the 
tissues with cystine or cystine peptides under appropriate condi- 
tions. The apparent absence of cystine desulfurase in tumor 
tissue is not characteristic of tumors, however, since all other 
animal tissues, with the exception of liver, kidney, and pancreas, 
also lack the activity of cystine desulfurase (4). It is known 
that before desulfuration, cystine is reduced to cysteine by cys- 
tine reductase, an enzyme which requires DPNH as the cofactor 
(5). The enzyme that desulfurates cysteine, cysteine desulfur- 
ase, requires pyridoxal phosphate as the cofactor (6-8). It thus 
appeared that “cystine desulfurase” activity involves two sys- 
tems, cystine reductase and cysteine desulfhydrase, and that the 
concentration of available cofactors, DPNH and pyridoxal phos- 
phate, would be important considerations in the evaluation of the 
overall activity of cystine desulfurase. It has been reported that 
the concentration of DPN and DPNH (9) and of pyridoxine 
derivatives (10) in tumor tissue is considerably lower than in the 
other tissues of the host animal. These observations suggested 
the possibility that the apparent limited activity of cystine 
desulfhydrase in tumors was a reflection of the low concentration 
of the cofactors (DPNH and pyridoxal phosphate) and their dis- 
tribution in tumors among the various enzymes requiring these 
cofactors for activity, rather than of the limited amounts of the 
apoenzymes involved in the over-all desulfuration of cystine. 
The present report deals with this possibility. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The measurement of the extent of desulfuration of cystine and 
cysteine by tumor or liver of tumor-bearing mice was made by 
the determination of the activity of lactic acid which was formed 
from pyruvic acid that originated from cystine-3-C" or cysteine- 
3-C™ on desulfuration and deamination under aerobic conditions. 

Substrates—.i-Cystine-3-C' was prepared enzymatically by 
incubation of pt-serine-3-C“ and homocysteine with rat liver 
homogenate, supplemented with GSH, in Ringer-phosphate buf- 
fer containing Mg**, at pH 7.4. In the deproteinized filtrate, 
cysteine-3-C" was oxidized to cystine-3-C™ with an alcoholic solu- 
tion of iodine, precipitated at pH 4.5, and recrystallized from 
dilute acid with ammonia to constant activity (11). .L-Cysteine- 
3-C™ was prepared from L-cystine-3-C™ by reduction in liquid 
ammonia with metallic sodium. DPN, DPNH, GSH, pyridoxal 


* A preliminary account of this work has been published (1). 
The work was supported by grants from the National Cancer 
Institute, National Institutes of Health, United States Public 
Health Service, and from the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and by an Institutional Grant from the American Can- 
cer Society. 


phosphate, and pyruvate-2-C“ were commercial products of 
reliable quality. 

Isolation of Lactic Acid from Deproteinized Homogenates—40 
moles of L-cystine-3-C", dissolved in acidulated water, or 80 
pumoles of L-cysteine-3-C™, or 40 ymoles of pyruvate-2-C™ were 
added to 25 ml. of Ringer-phosphate buffer (0.01 m phosphate) 
containing Mg++ and 1 mmole of lactic acid, and the pH was 
adjusted with NaOH to7.4. 1 mg. of DPN, DPNH, or pyridoxal 
phosphate was added whenever necessary, and 2 gm. of liver or 
tumor were added. The mixture was homogenized and incu- 
bated in air for 2 hours at 37°. H.SO, was added at the end of 
the incubation period to make the final concentration of the acid 
1 N, and the mixture was centrifuged at 15,000 r.p.m. for 30 
minutes. From the supernatant solution lactic acid was re- 
peatedly extracted with ethyl ether, the combined ether extracts 
were evaporated to dryness, and the residue was dissolved in 
water. The solution was then neutralized with NaOH, with 
methyl red as the indicator. In order to avoid large losses of 
lactic acid during the repeated recrystallizations which are re- 
quired for isolation of zinc lactate of constant activity, lactic 
acid was degraded to acetaldehyde by the procedure described 
below, and the acetaldehyde was isolated as the 2,4-dinitro- 
phenylhydrazone. 

Degradation of Lactic Acid to Acetaldehyde—Lactic acid is oxi- 
dized in acid solution by sodium bismuthate to acetaldehyde and 
CO, (12). The following compounds did not interfere with the 
production of acetaldehyde from lactic acid by this reaction: 
intermediates of the Krebs cycle, glucose, formaldehyde, formate, 
alanine, cystine, cysteine, glutamic acid, or serine. a-Hydroxy 
acids, other than lactic acid, may form the corresponding alde- 
hydes on decarboxylation with sodium bismuthate, but the boil- 
ing points of these aldehydes are too high to permit them to come 
over during the flushing with N» at near zero and at room tem- 
peratures for 1 hour, as employed in our procedure for trapping 
the acetaldehyde. 

The neutralized solution of lactic acid, extracted from the fil- 
trates of the homogenates, was evaporated to dryness in a 
vacuum, the residue was dissolved in 0.6 ml. of water, and the 
solution was transferred to the degradation-distillation apparatus 
shown in Fig. 1. The flask was washed with an additional 0.7 
ml. of water and the washings were added to the tube containing 
the 0.6 ml. of lactate. 0.32 ml. of 85 per cent phosphoric acid 
was added, followed by 308 mg. of 90 per cent sodium bismuthate 
(about 1mm). The inlet tube was immediately inserted into the 
tube containing the reaction mixture, and N» gas was bubbled 
through the mixture at the rate of two bubbles per second while 
the degradation tube was immersed in ice water. The side arm 
of the tube containing the reaction mixture leads to a 15 ml. 
centrifuge tube containing 1.1 mm 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazine 
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Fic. 1. Diagram of apparatus used in degradation of lactic 
acid to acetaldehyde. 


(218 mg.) in 6 ml. of 95 per cent ethanol and 0.45 ml. of concen- 
trated H.SO, The dinitrophenylhydrazine solution is first 
prepared by dissolving the hydrazine in 0.45 ml. H.SO,, then add- 
ing the 6 ml. of ethanol, and filtering if necessary. The reaction 
tube was kept in ice water during the first 8 minutes, the ice 
water was then removed, and the flushing with N» was con- 
tinued at room temperature for 1 hour. The hydrazone of acetal- 
dehyde, formed in the receiving tube, was removed by filtration 
through a fine sintered glass filter, washed with 3 ml. of ice-cold 
absolute ethanol three times, and dried at 100° for 30 minutes 


TABLE I 
Formation of lactic acid from xL-cystine-3-C' or L-cysteine-3-C' 
by tumor or liver homogenates of tumor-bearing mice 





| 
Lactic acid (relative specific 
activity X 100) 
Tumor and substrates* 








Tumor | Liver 
Mammary adenocarcinoma (solid) | 
L-Cystine-3-C™%...... EEN aes Soe | 0.08 | 0.56 
Plus DPNH..... a ic cletinahc tn 0.16 0.80 
Plus pyridoxal phosphate eS 0.16 0.93 
Plus pyridoxal phosphate plus 
PNG aes siesta nreiceusbes | 0.79 | 0.88 
Plus pyridoxal phosphate plus| | 
MM aiakeiskjadncetdoecaceees 0.21 | 0.81 
L-Cysteine-3-C...... teeters reel 0.05 0.82 
Plus pyridoxal phosphate. . . | 0.53 | 0.80 
Plus pyridoxal phosphate plus, | 
_: ae iptv coed 0.56 0.82 
Pyruvate-2-C™. . hive a 1 
Plus DPNH.. 2.85 2.39 
Ehrlich-Lettré carcinoma (ascites) 
L-Cystine-3-C™. ... .| 0.09 | 
Plus DPNH... een 0.21 
Plus pyridoxal phosphate. . 0.22 
Plus pyridoxal phosphate plus | 
DPNH... .| 0.72 
L-Cysteine-C-3" 0.08 | 
Plus pyridoxal phosphate 0.59 | 
Plus pyridoxal phosphate plus 
ee TA 





*For the details of the experimental procedure employed see 
the text. Specific activity of L-cystine-C-3" and cysteine-3-C™ 
was 2.5 X 105 c.p.m., and that of pyruvate-2-C™, 1.13 x 105 
¢.p.m. 
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ina vacuum. Washing with ethanol was found sufficient to ob- 
tain a product of constant activity, since recrystallization from 
ethanol did not alter the activity. By this procedure, with the 
amounts of substrates and reactants indicated, 130 to 150 mg. of 
the hydrazone were obtained in numerous runs. The activity 
of acetaldehyde was determined on the hydrazone at infinite 
thickness, employing the Geiger-Miiller counter with a thin mica 
window, with an over-all accuracy of +5 per cent. Since cys- 
tine-3-C“, cysteine-3-C™“, and pyruvate-2-C™ were employed as 
the substrates, the activity of the acetaldehyde derived from 
them was corrected by a factor of } in order to obtain the ac- 
tivity of lactic acid. The results shown in Table I are expressed 
as the ratio of the specific activity of the isolated lactic acid to 
the specific activity of the substrate, times 100 (relative specific 
activity, X 100). 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The data in Table I show that cystine desulfhydrase in several 
tumors,’ as measured by the production of lactic acid from the 
pyruvate formed from L-cystine-3-C™, is indeed low or absent 
compared to host liver. However, on supplementing the whole 
tumor homogenates with DPNH and pyridoxal phosphate, the 
desulfuration of cystine was as efficient as in the unsupplemented 
host liver homogenates. Neither DPNH nor pyridoxal phos- 
phate, added separately, nor the substitution of DPNH by DPN 
in the presence of pyridoxal phosphate, was as effective in in- 
creasing the production of lactic acid from L-cystine-3-C™ as were 
DPNH and pyridoxal phosphate added together to the tumor 
homogenates. On the other hand, with L-cysteine-3-C" as the 
substrate, the addition of only pyridoxal phosphate was required 
to obtain a marked increase in production of lactic acid by the 
tumor tissue. DPNH did not further enhance the production 
of lactic acid from cysteine by tumor tissue in the presence of 
pyridoxal phosphate. 

The data indicate that the desulfuration of cystine proceeds via 
the reduction of cystine to cysteine by cystine reductase, and in 
this reaction, as has been shown previously (5), DPNH is re- 
quired. The desulfuration of the resultant cysteine by cysteine 
desulfhydrase, requiring pyridoxal phosphate as the cofactor, is 
limited in tumors by pyridoxal phosphate. It can be concluded, 
therefore, that the limiting factors in the over-all desulfuration 
of cystine by tumor tissue are the low concentrations of available 
DPNH and pyridoxal phosphate in the tumors, and not the avail- 
able amounts of the apoenzymes of cystine reductase and cysteine 
desulfhydrase. The amounts of the apoenzymes in question 
which are apparently present in tumor tissues employed are com- 
parable to those which are apparently present in the liver of the 
host animal. 

The data in Table I also show that the production of lactic 
acid from pyruvate-2-C™ by tumor or liver homogenates was of 
about the same order of magnitude, and that the addition of 
DPNH to the homogenates did not significantly enhance the 
production of lactic acid from the pyruvate. The concentration 
of available DPNH in tumors did not limit the apparent activity 


1 Qualitatively similar results, as far as the enhancing effects 
of the addition of DPNH and pyridoxal phosphate to whole tumor 
homogenates on the production of lactic acid from L-cystine-3-C™ 
and L-cysteine-3-C™ are concerned, were obtained with solid 
sarcoma 37 in Strain ICR mice, lymphosarcoma in C3H mice, 
thymoma in dba mice, and mammary adenocarcinoma in A- 
Hauschka mice. All tumors are transplanted tumors. 
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of lactic dehydrogenase as it did that of cystine reductase. 
The activity of various transaminases in tumors (4), requiring 
pyridoxal phosphate as the cofactor, is either equal to that in 
comparable normal tissues or higher, in contrast to the observed 
activity of cysteine desulfurase in tumors reported here. The 
lack of apoenzyme saturation with pyridoxal phosphate corre- 
lates with previous findings that cysteine desulfhydrase was 
extremely sensitive to pyridoxine deprivation in rats (13) and 
chickens (14), much more so than any other pyridoxal phosphate 
enzymes, and that amounts of pyridoxine over and above those 
normally fed increased the activity of this enzyme in tissues. 
Apparently, the observed low concentrations of the pyridine 
nucleotides and of pyridoxine derivatives in tumors is not neces- 
sarily an a priori indication of low activity of all the enzymatic 
systems which require these cofactors. The levels of coenzyme 
sufficient to saturate one apoenzyme do not do so for another. 
Whether the low levels of the pyridine nucleotides and of pyri- 


“Cystine Desulfurase” in Mouse Tumors 


doxal phosphate in tumors is a reflection of limited synthesis of 
the cofactors in tumors, or of a permeability across the mem- 
branal barriers of the cofactors which are synthesized by the liver, 
is an open question. 


SUMMARY 


The apparently low activity of “cystine desulfurase’’ in tumor 
tissue was found to be due to low concentration of available 
DPNH and pyridoxal phosphate, the cofactors of cystine re- 
ductase and cysteine desulfhydrase, respectively. The amounts 
of the apoenzymes of cystine reductase and of cysteine desulf- 
hydrase (the two systems comprising “cystine desulfurase”) 
which are apparently present in tumor tissue are comparable to 
those present in the liver of host animals, as judged by the 
amount of lactic acid produced from t-cystine-3-C" or cysteine- 
3-C" by the tissues on supplementation of the whole homogenates 
of tumors with DPNH and pyridoxal phosphate. 
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Glutamate as a Precursor for the Pyrrolidine Ring of Nicotine* 
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Recently it has been demonstrated that the amino acid, 
ornithine, is an efficient precursor of the pyrrolidine ring of 
nicotine in the tobacco plant (1,2). Although there is considera- 
ble evidence that ornithine and glutamic acid may give rise to 
the pyrrolidine ring of proline through a common intermediate 
in animal systems (3) and in microorganisms (4), there has been 
little study of this metabolic relationship in higher plants. 
Morgan and Marion (5) isolated radioactive glutamic acid and 
proline from extracts of alfalfa plants that were fed C'*-labeled 
ornithine. On the other hand, Naylor and Tolbert (6) reported 
no evidence of C-labeled proline, ornithine, or arginine in leaves 
of barley seedlings after administration to the detached leaves 
of glutamic acid uniformly labeled with C'. Hence, it seemed 
of interest to test glutamic acid as a precursor of the pyrrolidine 
ring of nicotine in the tobacco plant. In the present work, 
glutamic acid-2-C", fed to tobacco plants, was found to be con- 
verted to radioactive nicotine. Degradation of the nicotine 
revealed that positions 2 and 5 of the pyrrolidine ring were focal 
points of C™ labeling. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The plants (Nicotiana rustica L.) were grown for 2 to 3 months 
to a height of 5 to 7 inches in a greenhouse before hydroponic 
administration of glutamic acid-2-C™. 


Uptake of Glutamic Acid 


Before administration of the radioactive glutamic acid, 
it was necessary to ascertain whether this amino acid was toxic 
in low concentrations or whether root microorganisms might 
alter or destroy the glutamic acid before absorption. Each of 
four tobacco plants was fed 2 mg. of pi-glutamic acid in an 
Erlenmeyer flask containing about 50 ml. of an inorganic nutrient 
solution prepared as described by Byerrum and Wing (7). Each 
flask also contained 0.5 mg. of Aureomycin and a commercial 
fungicide! to inhibit the growth of microorganisms. After 48 
hours, the plants were removed from the flasks and each solution 
was analyzed for glutamic acid by the method of Gordon (8). 
In this procedure, the glutamic acid was oxidized under controlled 
conditions with sodium hypochlorite and the excess hypochlorite 


* The data were taken from a thesis presented by Burton L. 
Lamberts in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. The work was supported by grants from 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the National Institutes of 
Health. This paper was presented in part at the meeting of the 
American Society of Biological Chemists at Philadelphia, April, 
1958. 

1A mercury-containing fungicide, Ubavit Neu (Schering- 
Kahlbaum, A. G. Berlin). The fungicide was soluble only to the 
extent of about 1 part per million in the nutrient solution. 


was utilized to oxidize a standard quantity of green dye (fast 
green FCF). The spectrophotometric determination of the 
remaining unoxidized dye gave the measure of glutamic acid 
present originally. The results indicated that 95 per cent of 
the glutamic acid had disappeared from the nutrient medium 
of each flask. To eliminate the possibility that destruction of 
the amino acid by root microorganisms had occurred, each of 
four control flasks was inoculated with six root fragments, about 
1 cm. in length. After the 48-hour period, essentially no loss 
of glutamic acid from these solutions was observed. Hence, 
the disappearance of glutamic acid from the flasks containing 
the plants appeared to represent absorption of the amino acid by 
the plant roots rather than loss to microorganisms. 


Radioactivity of Nicotine from Plants Fed Glutamic Acid-2-C™ 


pL-Glutamic acid? was fed to a group of tobacco plants under 
conditions previously described (1), except that the plant roots 
were shielded from light during the feeding period since this 
was shown to promote the synthesis of nicotine. Each plant 
received 0.35 mg. of pi-glutamic acid-2-C™, having a radioac- 
tivity of 8 X 10° c.p.m. when measured with a Tracerlab propor- 
tional flow counter and a Nuclear-Chicago model 192 X Scaler. 
After 5 days an additional 0.35 mg. of the radioactive glutamic 
acid was administered to each plant; 9 days later the plants 
were harvested, and the nicotine, isolated as the dipicrate (9), 
had a specific activity of 4.4 X 10° c.p.m. per mmole. 

Since it was evident that glutamic acid was incorporated into 
the nicotine molecule, glutamic acid-2-C™“ was administered to 
about 250 plants in amounts varying from 0.7 to 5.16 mg. per 
plant (ranging from 1.6 X 10° to 1.2 X 10’ ¢.p.m. per plant). 
The nicotine was isolated and yielded about 5.0 gm. of radio- 
active nicotine dipicrate which was utilized for the degradation 
studies. 


Degradation of Radioactive Nicotine and Isolation of Carbon from 
Position 2 of Pyrrolidine Ring 


Radioactive nicotine was oxidized to potassium bicarbonate, 
nicotinic acid, and methylamine with neutral potassium per- 
manganate according to the procedure of Laiblin (10). To 
accomplish this degradation, nicotine (0.39 gm.) was recovered 
from 1.5 gm. of nicotine dipicrate by an azeotropic distillation 
with water from an alkaline medium, as has been described by 
Smith (11). The solution of potassium permanganate (prepared 
by dissolving 2.34 gm. of KMnQ, in water and adjusting the 
volume to 80 ml.) was added in 5 ml. aliquots to the nicotine 
in about 250 ml. of water at 3 to 5 minute intervals. The 


2 The pui-glutamic acid-2-C'* was purchased from Tracerlab, 
Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 
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mixture was heated on a steam bath for 10 hours to complete 
the oxidation. The manganese dioxide was removed by filtra- 
tion and the filtrate evaporated to dryness at about 50° under 
reduced pressure. The residue was dissolved in water, the solu- 
tion acidified with nitric acid, and the liberated carbon dioxide 
conveyed in a stream of nitrogen through a saturated solution 
of barium hydroxide. The barium carbonate was washed with 
water and dried at 110° for 1 hour. The acidified solution was 
neutralized with ammonium hydroxide and evaporated under 
reduced pressure. The residue was dissolved in water and 0.1 
M silver nitrate was added to precipitate the silver salt of nicotinic 
acid, which was filtered, washed with water, and decomposed 
with hydrogen sulfide. The resulting silver sulfide was removed 
by filtration and the filtrate was decolorized with charcoal and 
evaporated to dryness under diminished pressure. The residue 
was sublimed at 150° (at about 1 mm.) to yield nicotinic acid 
of m.p. 230° (recorded m.p., 232°). An infrared spectrum of 
the product was identical with the spectrum obtained with 
authentic nicotinic acid. 

The nicotinic acid (100 mg.) was mixed with an excess of 
calcium oxide and decarboxylated by heating it (12) under an 
atmosphere of nitrogen. The resulting pyridine was distilled 
into a solution of methanol saturated with picric acid, and the 
picrate was recrystallized from water. 


CuHsN.O; (308.2) 
Calculated: C 42.86, H 2.62, N 18.18 


Found :* C 42.91, H 2.75, N 18.14 


The residue, containing the carboxy] carbon of the nicotinic acid, 
was acidified and the liberated carbon dioxide was swept in a 
stream of nitrogen into a saturated solution of barium hydroxide. 
The resulting barium carbonate was separated as described 
previously. 


Degradation of Nicotine with Isolation of Carbon from Position 5 
of Pyrrolidine Ring 


Preparation of Cotinine (Compound I)—A procedure was 
developed for isolating carbon 5 of the pyrrolidine ring of nico- 
tine as shown in Fig. 1. To accomplish the degradation, a 
nonradioactive sample of the alkaloid was first converted to 
cotinine essentially by the method of Pinner (13). According to 
this procedure, 32 ml. of bromine in 80 ml. of 80 per cent acetic 
acid were added, with cooling, to 14 ml. of 95 per cent nicotine 
in 65 ml. of 80 per cent acetic acid. The resulting oily dibromo- 
cotinine perbromide crystallized as yellow-orange needles after 
hot water was added to the mixture. 

The crystalline compound was separated by filtration and 
covered with 6 N hydrochloric acid. Zinc dust was added slowly, 
with cooling, to reduce the perbromide to cotinine. The addi- 
tion of sodium hydroxide precipitated zine hydroxide, which 
was removed by filtration. The filtrate was made strongly 
alkaline with sodium hydroxide and extracted with chloroform. 
Upon evaporation of the chloroform, an oily residue remained 
which was distilled between 170-175° under about 1 mm. 
pressure, yielding 6 to 7 gm. of cotinine as a colorless or pale 
yellow oil. 


3 All melting points were uncorrected. 
‘ The microanalyses were performed by Spang Microanalytical 
Laboratory, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Preparation of 4-(3'-Pyridyl)-4-Methylaminobutyric Acid (Com- 
pound II)—A modified method of McKennis et al. (14) was 
used for the preparation of 4-(3’-pyridyl)-4-methylaminobutyric 
acid, according to which 2 gm. of cotinine were refluxed with 
10 gm. of Ba(OH).-8H.0. in 10 ml. of water for 12 hours. The 
mixture was then concentrated to dryness under reduced pres- 
sure at 40-50°, and the residue was extracted with acetone to 
recover unhydrolyzed cotinine. The residue was suspended 
in 10 to 20 ml. of water and treated repeatedly with carbon 
dioxide until no further precipitate of barium carbonate was 
formed. The filtrate was then concentrated to dryness under 
reduced pressure at 25°. After the residue was dissolved in 
ethanol and warmed to 60°, and acetone had been added to 
induce crystallization, the product crystallized as colorless 
needles. The average yield on several trials was about 1.1 
gm. (50 per cent). A sample of the product was dried in a 
desiccator at atmospheric pressure for analysis. 


CyoHuN202-4H.0 (203) 
Calculated: C 59.08, H 7.44, N 13.78 


Found: C 59.21, H 7.51, N 13.82 


C 59.30, H 7.44, N 13.77 


The neutralization equivalent was determined on another sample 
of this material dissolved in 85 per cent ethanol. The sample 
first had been dried for 10 hours over Drierite in a vacuum 
desiccator. This treatment was sufficient to remove the water 
of hydration (14). The theoretical neutralization equivalent 
was 194; found, 195. The crystalline compound (II) became 
red when exposed to vapors of cyanogen bromide, a characteristic 
of the substituted amino acid reported previously by McKennis 
et al. (15). 

Preparation of 4-(3'-Pyridyl)-4-N-Methylbenzoylaminobutyric 
Acid (Compound III)—Since 4-(3’-pyridyl)-4-methylamino- 
butyric acid (II) tends to cyclize at pH 7 or below (15), the amino 
group was benzoylated to prevent ring closure by the method 
suggested by Steiger (16) for amino acids. To this end, 600 
mg. of the 4-(3’-pyridyl)-4-methylaminobutyric acid (II) were 
dissolved in 3 ml. of 1 nN sodium hydroxide in an 8 inch test tube 
which was placed in an ice bath; 4 ml. of 1 N sodium hydroxide 
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and 0.4 ml. of benzoyl chloride were then introduced simul- 
taneously into this solution. These reagents were added drop- 
wise with vigorous stirring over a period of 15 to 20 minutes. 
The mixture at this stage developed a bright red color. The 
test tube was then shaken in an ice bath until the odor of benzoyl 
chloride had disappeared. During this period (about 2 to 3 
hours) the temperature of the bath was permitted to rise to 
room temperature. The solution was then acidified with 1 N 
hydrochloric acid to pH 3.5 while the tube was cooled in an ice 
bath, and the precipitated benzoic acid was removed by filtra- 
tion and washed with a few ml. of water; the washings were 
added to the filtrate. The filtrate was made alkaline to litmus 
with dilute ammonium hydroxide, concentrated to dryness under 
diminished pressure at 40-50° and extracted with cold n-butanol. 
The butanol extract was evaporated to dryness under reduced 
pressure at 50-60°, the residue was dissolved in methanol, 
and this solution was filtered into a small suction flask containing 
5 to 10 ml. of water. Methanol was removed from the filtrate 
by gentle heating of the filtration flask, and colorless needles 
of 4-(3’-pyridyl)-4-N-methylbenzoylaminobutyric acid (III) 
were crystallized. The material was purified by recrystalliza- 
tion from water, and the crystals melted at 170°. The average 
yield of several trials was about 230 mg. (25 per cent). 


Ci7HisN 20; (298.3) 
Calculated: C 68.44, H 6.08, N 9.40 


Found: C 68.42, H 6.09, N 9.38 


C 68.45, H 6.14, N 9.31 


The neutralization equivalent, determined in 85 per cent ethanol, 
was 300. The crystalline material was not hygroscopic and 
gave no color when exposed to vapors of cyanogen bromide. 
Preparation of 4-(3'-Pyridyl)-4-N-Methylbenzoylaminobutyra- 
mide (Compound IV)—An ethereal solution of diazomethane 
was prepared by adding 400 mg. of nitrosomethylurea to 20 
ml. of 40 per cent potassium hydroxide under a layer of 25 ml. 
of ethyl ether. The yellow ethereal solution of diazomethane 
was decanted and dried over pellets of potassium hydroxide for 
15 to 20 minutes. Then 150 mg. of dry 4-(3’-pyridyl)-4-N- 
methylbenzoylaminobutyric acid (III) were added in a small 
suction flask and the mixture was stirred with a glass-covered 
magnetic stirring bar until the esterification reaction had been 
completed, as was ascertained by solution of the crystalline 
material. This reaction was accompanied by evolution of 
nitrogen and usually required 6 to 10 hours. Occasionally, it 
was necessary to prepare and add more of the diazomethane 
solution to the reaction mixture. After the esterification had 
been completed, the solution was warmed and the diazomethane 
and ether were evaporated at room temperature in a stream of air. 
The residue, a pale yellowish semisolid material, was dissolved 
in about 25 ml. of methanol which had been saturated with am- 
monia at 0°. The stoppered flask was permitted to stand, with 
occasional shaking, for about 100 hours at room temperature. 
The methanol was then removed under reduced pressure at 
30-40°. The residue was dissolved in about 5 ml. of chloroform 
and treated with charcoal. The filtrate from this treatment 
was heated and dry ether was added until incipient precipitation 
had begun. The product crystallized as colorless plates which 
melted at 141-142°. The material gave a positive ferric hy- 
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droxamate test for primary amides. The average yield of 
several trials was about 130 mg. (approximately 85 per cent). 


Ci7HisN302 (297.4) 
Calculated: C 68.65, H 6.45, N 14.13 


Found: C 68.72, H 6.47, N 14.23 


C 68.80, H 6.53, N 14.09 


Decarboxylation of 4-(3'-Pyridyl)-4-N-Methylbenzoylaminobut- 
yramide (IV)—150 mg. of the 4-(3’-pyridyl)-4-N-methylbenzoyl- 
aminobutyramide (IV) were introduced into a 100 ml., three- 
necked conical flask which was part of a glass assembly used 
for decarboxylation. The crystalline material was dissolved in a 
solution of sodium hypobromite which had been prepared by 
dissolving 0.02 to 0.03 ml. of bromine in 12 ml. of 0.25 n car- 
bonate-free sodium hydroxide. A stream of nitrogen was passed 
through the assembly into a saturated solution of barium hydrox- 
ide. The reaction mixture was warmed to 70-80° and main- 
tained in this temperature range for 15 to 20 minutes. After 
the apparatus had been permitted to cool, the solution was 
acidified by the addition of 3 ml. of 1 N hydrochloric acid. The 
liberated carbon dioxide was swept into the barium hydroxide 
solution and the barium carbonate was removed by filtration, 
washed with 2 to 3 ml. of water, and dried in a vacuum over 
Drierite. The average yield in several trials was about 50 mg. 
(50 per cent). 

Preparation of Thiourea Derivative of 3-(3'-Pyridyl)-3-N- 
Methylbenzoylaminopropylamine (V)—The acidified reaction 
mixture, remaining after the decarboxylation of 4-(3’-pyridyl)- 
4-N-methylbenzoylaminobutyramide (IV), was made alkaline to 
litmus with 1 N sodium hydroxide and extracted with chloro- 
form. The chloroform was removed under reduced pressure and 
the residue was dissolved in about 3 ml. of methanol. Phenyl- 
isothiocyanate (0.06 ml.) was added and the solution was re- 
fluxed for 10 minutes. Upon addition of water dropwise to 
the hot solution, shiny colorless plates began to appear. After 
the solution had cooled the precipitate was collected, recrystal- 
lized from methanol and water, and dried in a vacuum over 
Drierite (m.p., 196-198°). The yield was about 75 mg. (ap- 
proximately 40 per cent). 

A qualitative test indicated that sulfur was present in the 
crystalline material. 


CaHaN.OS (404.5) 
Calculated: C 68.29, H 5.98, N 13.85 
Found: C 68.42, H 6.08, N 13.97 


Degradation of Nicotine Isolated from 
Plants Fed Glutamic Acid-2-C™ 


For purposes of degradation, the radioactive nicotine dipicrate 
(3.8 gm.), obtained as described above, was diluted with 10.2 
gm. of nonradioactive recrystallized nicotine dipicrate, and 
the radioactive disintegration of samples of the thoroughly 
ground and mixed material was counted. The nicotine was 
then recovered as the hydrochloride, as already described, 
and the hydrochloride was dissolved in 80 per cent acetic acid. 
2 gm. of cotinine and 0.465 gm. of 4-(3’-pyridyl)-4-methylamino- 
butyric acid (II) were prepared as already described. Benzoyla- 
tion of 0.450 gm. of this substance and recrystallization of the 
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product yielded 0.163 gm. of 4-(3’-pyridyl)-4-N-methylbenzoy]- 
aminobutyric acid (III) which melted at 169-170°. Esteri- 
fication of this compound with diazomethane and ammonolysis 
of the ester with ammonia in methanol yielded 0.142 gm. of 
4-(3'-pyridy])-4-N-methylbenzoylaminobutyramide (IV), which 
melted at 141-142°. Decarboxylation of this amide yielded 
0.056 gm. of barium carbonate. The thiourea derivative of 
3-(3’-pyridyl)-3-N-methylbenzoylaminopropylamine (V) was 
also prepared. The recrystallized product (0.078 gm.) melted 
at 197-198°. Samples of each intermediate of the degradation 
were plated and counted. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results of the degradation of nicotine, from plants fed 
glutamic acid-2-C™, with isolation of carbon 2 of the pyrrolidine 
ring, are shown in Table I. Through cleavage of the pyrrolidine 
ring, the carbon atom from position 2 of the ring was converted 
to the carboxyl carbon of potassium nicotinate, and the carbon 


atoms from positions 3, 4, and 5 were oxidized to potassium ' 


bicarbonate. For counting purposes, the carbon atoms from 
positions 3, 4, and 5 were isolated as barium carbonate after 
the potassium bicarbonate was decomposed by acid. This 
barium carbonate (Line 2) possessed approximately half of 
the radioactivity found originally in the nicotine. Approxi- 
mately the same radioactivity was found in the nicotinic acid 
(Line 3). The decarboxylation indicated that about 90 per 
cent of the radioactivity of the nicotinic acid was in the carboxyl 
carbon (Line 4), which was originally the carbon at position 2 
of the pyrrolidine ring of nicotine. The pyridine ring (Line 5) 
possessed only a small fraction of the total radioactivity of the 
nicotine. 

Previous studies of the degradation of nicotine obtained from 
plants fed ornithine-2-C" (1, 2) have led to the postulation of a 
symmetrical intermediate along the route of biogenesis of the 
pyrrolidine ring. If the pyrrolidine ring were formed from glu- 
tamic acid by way of a symmetrical intermediate, without cleav- 
age of the aminoacid carbon chain, the radioactivity would prob- 
ably be distributed equally between positions 2 and 5 of the ring. 
The second degradation was carried out in an attempt to isolate 
both the carbon atom from position 5 of the pyrrolidine ring and 
also the intact residual carbon skeleton of the nicotine molecule. 
The data obtained from examination of the intermediates and 
products of the degradation to isolate the carbon 5 of the pyr- 
rolidine ring are presented in Table II. 

The specific activities of the intermediates in the degradation 


TABLE I 


Isolation of carbon 2 of pyrrolidine ring of nicotine after 
administration of glutamic acid-2-C" to tobacco plants 





Maximal specific 


Compound activity 





c.p.m./mmole X 10-3* 


hp ORIN. 5 5.605 kas ewes mewensjoaliee en 2.7 
2. Barium carbonate (carbons 3, 4, and 5 of pyr- 
NE och tes Kral ape Gakioih dons on 0's Lt 
ice se Gao cin caibioka Reoinos asi 1.3 
4. Barium carbonate (carbon 2 of pyrrolidine 
eS Ry pe Mee Ber Rear a Sea 1.2 
Ry Pe ee eee 0.2 








* All counts were corrected for self-absorption. 
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TABLE II 


Isolation of carbon 5 of pyrrolidine ring of nicotine after 
administration of glutamic acid-2-C™ to tobacco plants 











Compound —_ 
c.p.m./mmole X 10-* 
Hic II III 556 5-4 op 9:5 dss. 0 9 scevuio's 0 0's 6.7 
2. 4-(3’-pyridyl)-4-methylaminobutyric acid. ... 6.4 
3. 4-(3’-pyridyl)-4-N-methylbenzoylaminobu- 
oh, RPO SPARSE Be POSES ap URE i ener 6.3 
4, 4-(3’-pyridyl)-4-N-methylbenzoylaminobu- 
NEI Sic tts Sue sass Cit ete ce oos eesalAb ala 6.4 
5. Barium carbonate (carbon 5 of pyrrolidine 
MR Pini ebrGe burtaaet se hewidn ddan thichexgues 3.1 
6. Thiourea derivative of 3-(3’-pyridyl)-3-N- 
methylbenzoylaminopropylamine........... 2.9 





* All counts were corrected for self-absorption. 


(Lines 2, 3, and 4) are approximately equal to the specific ac- 
tivity of the nicotine dipicrate. Hence, essentially all of the 
original radioactivity was present in the amide (Line 4). Upon 
decarboxylation of the amide, 1 carbon atom was separated from 
the molecule and was isolated as barium carbonate. This 
carbon atom, which was originally at position 5 of the pyrrolidine 
ring of the nicotine, contained approximately half of the radio- 
activity of the amide (Line 5). The thiourea derivative of the 
amine (Line 6), containing the residual carbon atoms of the amide 
molecule, possessed a specific activity approximately equal to 
that of the barium carbonate. From the data in Table I it 
is evident that the greater part of the radioactivity in the amine 
derivative is associated with the carbon atom which joins the 
pyridine ring and the sidechain (i.e. the carbon originally from 
position 2 of the pyrrolidine ring). 

Several possible symmetrical intermediates have been sug- 
gested (17) to explain the pattern of C-labeling resulting from 
the incorporation of ornithine-2-C™ into the pyrrolidine ring of 
nicotine. The results of the present study indicate that glutamic 
acid is also incorporated into the pyrrolidine ring by way of 
one or more biosynthetic pathways which involve symmetrical 
intermediates. The nature of these intermediates and their 
relative significance in the biosynthesis of nicotine are at the 
present time a matter of conjecture. Glutamic acid, proline, 
and ornithine appear to be interconvertible in animal systems 
(3) and in microorganisms (4) by way of glutamic-y-semialdehyde 
and A!-pyrroline-5-carboxylic acid. 
acid exists in the metabolism of the tobacco plant, the symmetri- 
cal compounds pyrroline or pyrrolidine may conceivably be 
formed from it. Succinic acid, arising from glutamic acid by 
way of the tricarboxylic acid cycle, has also been suggested (17). 
However, as will be discussed, ornithine was incorporated into 
nicotine to a greater extent than was glutamic acid when the 
two were fed under similar experimental conditions. 
it does not seem likely that succinic acid is an important inter- 
mediate in the biosynthesis of nicotine since the main route of 
succinic acid synthesis from ornithine would probably be by 
way of glutamic acid. 

In the present work, glutamic acid-2-C™ was administered to 
tobacco plants under the same conditions employed in a previous 
study by Dewey et al. (1) with ornithine-2-C“. The incorpora- 
tion of radioactivity into nicotine after administering glutamic 


If A'-pyrroline-5-carboxylic 
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acid-2-C™ was about 1 to 2 per cent of that found after feeding 
ornithine-2-C“, The comparatively low level of incorporation 
of the glutamic acid-2-C" was probably due in part to the effects 
of dilution, since there is a relatively large reservoir of free glu- 
tamic acid in the tobacco plant compared to the reservoirs of free 
ornithine or proline. Commoner and Varda (18) and Roberts 
and Wood (19) have investigated free amino acids in tobacco 
leaves. Glutamic acid was detected in larger quantities than 
was proline, whereas no ornithine and only traces of arginine 
were reported. Furthermore, since glutamic acid is a very active 
metabolic intermediate in the synthesis of protein, glutamine, 
or carbohydrate, the rate of turnover of C™ in the free amino 
acid reservoir was probably rapid compared to the rate of nicotine 
synthesis. 


SUMMARY 


1. Nicotiana rustica plants that had been fed glutamic acid- 
2-C™ synthesized radioactive nicotine. 

2. A degradation of the radioactive nicotine, which permitted 
isolation of carbon 2 of the pyrrolidine ring, demonstrated that 
this carbon atom contained about 45 per cent of the original 
radioactivity of the nicotine. The pyridine ring was shown to 
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contain about 10 per cent and carbons 3, 4, or 5 of the pyrrolidine 
ring contained the remaining 45 per cent of the original radio- 
activity of the nicotine. 

3. A procedure was developed for the degradation of the 
nicotine molecule, employing well established reactions, which 
permitted isolation of the carbon atom from position 5 of the 
pyrrolidine ring. The residual carbon skeleton of the molecule 
was recovered as a derivative of a substituted aliphatic primary 
amine. The intermediates produced at each step of this deg- 
radation were isolated. 

4. Radioactive nicotine, obtained from plants fed glutamic 
acid-2-C, was degraded by this procedure. Half of the C™ 
of the nicotine was associated with carbon 5 of the pyrrolidine 
ring. The remaining radioactivity was shown to be present in 
the amine derivative and, from the previous degradation, was 
known to be located primarily in the carbon which was originally 
at position 2 of the pyrrolidine ring of nicotine. 

5. The pattern of labeling of nicotine from plants administered 
glutamic acid-2-C“ supports the postulation of a symmetrical 
intermediate along the pathway of incorporation of the amino 
acid into the pyrrolidine ring. 
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Previous investigations have shown that the incorporation in 
vitro of formate, formaldehyde, or the beta carbon of serine 
into thymine compounds of normal lymphatic tissues and tumors 
is greatly increased when deoxycytidine, deoxyuridine, or 
cytidine are added to the incubation medium (1, 2). The 
present study demonstrates that in the above tissues (a) methyl 
cytosine deoxyribonucleoside is not an obligatory intermediate 
in the conversion of deoxycytidine to thymidine, and (6) the 
methyl! group of methionine may function to a limited degree as 
a thymine precursor. The conversion of methionine-C"“H,; to 
thymine compounds is inhibited by anaerobic conditions or the 
presence of nonlabeled formaldehyde, suggesting that the 
methionine methyl group is oxidized before transfer to the 
thymidine precursor. 


METHODS 


Cell suspensions were prepared from lymphosarcoma 6C3HED, 
lymphatic leukemia LL5147, ascites tumor, E9514A, and from 
normal mouse spleen, rat thymus, or rabbit appendix, as pre- 
viously described (1, 3). The cell suspensions were sedimented 
by centrifugation at 4° in a clinical centrifuge and the super- 
natant fluid was discarded. The cells were then resuspended in 
2 volumes of modified Krebs-Ringer solution containing 0.01 m 
phosphate and 0.028 m bicarbonate buffer (3) and incubated for 
3 hours in Warburg vessels which also contained 30 umoles of 
glucose, 2.5 umoles of glutamine, deoxyuridine or deoxycytidine, 
either radioactive methionine*methyl-C", formaldehyde-C", or 
formate-C", and buffer solution to bring the total volume to 
2.45 ml. .-methionine-C“H; was purchased from Volk Radio- 
chemical Company, formate-C" from Nuclear Chemical Corpora- 
tion, and formaldehyde-C" from Isotope Specialties, Inc. In- 
hibitors or other additions are indicated in the tables. 

Manometric measurements were carried out by conventional 
techniques. In anaerobic experiments, commercial 95 per cent 
N.-5 per cent CO, gas was passed through heated copper filings 
in order to remove traces of oxygen. At the end of the incuba- 
tion period, the contents of the Warburg vessels were decanted 
into centrifuge tubes containing an equal volume of ethanol (1). 
The vessels were rinsed with 1 ml. of ethanol, and formaldehyde 
or formate and carrier thymine, thymidine, and thymidylate 
were added to each flask. The proteins were coagulated by 
heating at 75° for 5 minutes. The tubes were centrifuged and 
the supernatant fraction was collected. The precipitate was 


* Aided in part by grants from the Leukemia Society Incorpo- 
rated and the American Cancer Society. 


washed with 50 per cent ethanol and the wash was combined 
with the previous supernatant solution (supernatant fraction). 

Supernatant Fraction—The supernatant fraction was passed 
through a short Dowex 50-H*+ exchange resin in order to remove 
amino acids and inorganic cations. This purification step was 
particularly important when methionine-C“H; was the sub- 
strate. Eluate and washings from the resin were lyophilized to 
dryness under reduced pressure. The residue was dissolved in a 
known volume of water, and aliquots were subjected to two- 
dimensional paper chromatography. The ultraviolet-absorbing 
spots were detected with the aid of a Mineralite lamp, and the 
free thymine, thymidine, and thymidylate were cut from the 
paper and eluted with water into stainless steel planchets. 
Samples were dried and assayed for radioactivity by means of a 
Tracerlab gas flow counter and superscaler. 

Nucleic Acid Fraction—Lipides were extracted from the 
original precipitate, and the nucleoprotein was suspended in 0.1 
ml. of 70 per cent perchloric acid and heated for 1 hour at 95°. 
To the hydrolysate, 0.5 ml. of water was added, and any in- 
soluble material was sedimented by centrifugation. Quadrupli- 
cate aliquots were then subjected to chromatographic purifica- 
tion in two solvent systems (1). The total radioactivity was 
determined as above. After eluting the bases from the paper 
with 5 ml. of 0.1 N HCl, the thymine and the purine concentra- 
tions were measured using a Beckman model DK2 spectro- 
photometer. The optical density of the sample was recorded 
between 300 my and 240 mu. The shape of the curves corre- 
sponded to the purine and pyrimidine standards. Specific 
activity (counts per minute per ymole) of the DNA! bases was 
then calculated (1)). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Methyl Cytosine Deoxyribonucleoside and Labeling of Thymine 
Compounds—Methy] cytosine occurs in the DNA of animal and 
plant tissues and hydroxymethy] cytosine is a component of the 
DNA of phage (4, 5). Phage-infected Escherichia coli contain 
the necessary enzymes for the synthesis of 5-hydroxymethyl- 
deoxycytidylic acid (6). In the presence of deoxycytidine, the 
conversion of C“-formate to DNA-methyl cytosine of thymus 
and tumor cell suspensions is increased (1). These facts sug- 
gested that two alternative pathways of thymidine synthesis 
from deoxycytidine (or its phosphate derivatives) might exist: 
(a) a pathway involving the conversion of deoxycytidine to 
methyl cytosine deoxyribonucleoside, and the deamination of 


1 The abbreviation used is: DNA, deoxyribonucleic acid. 
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methyl cytosine deoxyribonucleoside to thymidine (7), and (6) 
the deamination of deoxycytidine to deoxyuridine and the 
conversion of the latter compound to thymidine (8-10). Con- 
vincing evidence has already appeared for the latter pathway 
based on experiments with intact rodents (10, 11), intact cell 
suspensions, (9), and on enzyme studies (12-14). 

In order to evaluate the first pathway, the conversion of 
radioactive formate or formaldehyde to thymine compounds 
was studied in the presence of added methyl cytosine deoxy- 
ribonucleoside (Table I). At low concentrations, the presence 
of methyl cytosine deoxyribonucleoside had no effect on the 
labeling of thymine compounds or nucleic acid adenine; at 
higher concentrations, the labeling of nucleic acid thymine and 
adenine were both inhibited, but the total radioactivity of the 
acid-soluble thymine compounds was somewhat increased. It 
is known that methyl cytosine deoxyribonucleoside can be 
deaminated to thymidine by bacteria (7). It seems possible 
that some deamination occurred in the animal tissues and that 


TABLE I 


Influence of methyl cytosine deozyribonucleoside on incorporation 
of HCO into thymine compounds* 























| Nucleic acid | Acid solublet 
Tissue Addition | | | Thy- 
— . | Thy- | Thy- | 22% 
be = mins | midine — 
| | 
me | c.p.m./pM total c.p.m. 
Thymus | Control 5030| 2870 1440 | 7680) 2230 
(rat) | MCt 2.0 | 3030| 980] 2180 | 12300, 2930 
LL5147§ | Control 2290! 1110) 2290 | 10600) 670 
MC 12.0! 750! 310) 2310 8740| 740 
6C3HED | Control 5020 765 1070) 3660 
q MC 2.0 | 1470, 460 880) 3780 
Deoxyuridine | 2.0 | 6800) 1930 | 11900} 2880 
MC + deoxy- | 2.0| 3940) 2620 | 10100 5720 
uridine | 
MC + deoxy- | 2.0 | 9870) 2250 | 13100) 3230 
cytidine | 
Deoxycyti- 2.0 | 8850 3230 | 18000) 4240 
dine | 
E9514A**| Control | 9600 25100! 1460 | 3510} 320 
MC | 0.2 9740) 23600} 1150 | 2170) 320 
MC 0.6 8030) 29800) 960 | 3290) 320 
MC 1.0 | 10700} 25400! 1250 | 3430) 300 
MC 1.4 9100 29300 900 | 2520} 220 








* Flasks unless otherwise indicated contained 30 yumoles of 
glucose, 2.5 umoles of glutamine, 5 uwmoles of deoxycytidine, 5 
umoles of deoxyuridine, and 1 umole (2 we.) of H2C“O. 

t The endogenous pools of thymine compounds are exceedingly 
small in these tissues. Nonlabeled compounds were added to 
facilitate the detection of radioactive thymine, thymidine and 
thymidylate. Therefore, the incorporation is expressed as total 
counts per minute rather than specific activity. 

t Methyl cytosine deoxyribonucleoside. 

§ 1 umole of deoxycytidine was present in each flask. 

{ Formate-C", 0.7 umoles (3.3 we.) per flask was used as sub- 
strate. 

** Formaldehyde was used as substrate (1.25 uc., 0.31 wmoles), 
and 2.5 ymoles of deoxycytidine were used per flask. 
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the nonlabeled thymidine thus formed diluted the thymidine 
precursor pool, thereby reducing the labeling of DNA-thymine. 
However, since the labeling of DNA-adenine was also reduced, 
the higher concentrations of methyl cytosine deoxyribonucleo- 
side (2.04 mm) may have exerted a toxic effect on DNA synthesis. 
No radioactivity was “trapped”’ in free methyl cytosine deoxy- 
ribonucleoside nor in phosphodeoxyribosyl methyl cytosine. 
These results indicate that a methyl cytosine deoxyribonucleo- 
side pathway is not the major pathway of thymidine synthesis in 
these tissues. 

Dihydrouracil Deoxyribonucleoside and Thymine Synthesis— 
Although the labeling of thymine compounds is increased in the 
presence of deoxyuridine, the hypothetical intermediate, di- 
hydrouracil deoxyribonucleoside has little or no effect on the 
uptake of formaldehyde-C"™ (Table II). This observation is in 
agreement with the conclusions of Cohen et al. (5) that the 
hydroxymethylation of deoxyuridine precedes rather than 
follows the reduction step in thymidine synthesis. The latter 
investigators have shown that dihydrouracil deoxyribonucleo- 
side does not replace the uracil or thymine requirements of 
auxotropic £. coli strains, nor are these compounds metabolized 
to bacterial thymine. 

Conversion of Methionine-C“H; to Thymidine—Mouse ascites 
tumor cells effect a limited conversion in vivo of methionine- 
CH; to deoxyribonucleic acid thymine and adenine (Table III). 


TaBLe II 


Dihydrouracil deoryribonucleoside and the incorporation of 
HCO into thymine compounds by ascites tumor, E9514A 











Nucleic acid | Acid-soluble 
Addition Thyni- 
Thymine Adenine Thymine |Thymidine o* 
| | ach 
c.p.m./pM } total c.p.m. “ 
ie 4000 | 22400 | 1790 | 2640 | 580 
Deoxyuridine*......| 4850 24000 3000 | 9180 810 
Dihydrouracil deox- | 
yribonucleoside*..| 3400 28100 1370 2160 600 





* 5 umoles of dihydrouracil deoxyribonucleoside or 5 umoles of 
deoxyuridine were used per flask and 1 wmole (2 we.) of HCO. 
The total flask volume was 2.45 ml. 


TaB_e III 
Conversion in vivo of methionine-C''H; to DNA by ascites tumors 
Animals were sacrificed 2 hours after the intraperitoneal in- 
jection of 2.25 ue. (0.62 umoles) of methionine-C“H;. Ribonu- 
cleic acid was extracted from the nucleoprotein fraction with 
1 n KOH before the DNA-protein was hydrolyzed with concen- 
trated perchloric acid. 











Tissue Thymine Adenine 
| 7 C.P.m./pM mi 
E9514A | 152 | 33 
| 
6C3HED-80 | 440 | 60 
Lettre | 364 | 66 
| 
Ehrlich | 302 | 57 
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This conversion has previously been demonstrated in the intact 
rat (15) but apparently does not take place in EZ. coli (16). 

The transfer of the methyl group of methionine to thymine 
could theoretically be the result of: (a) a transmethylation 
reaction, or (b) the hydroxymethylation of a thymine precursor 
subsequent to the oxidation of the methionine methyl group 
(15, 16). It was of interest to investigate these possibilities 
since Alexander et al. (17, 18) have recently shown that the 
methyl group of methionine can be transferred by transmethyla- 
tion to form a carbon-carbon bond in sterol synthesis. 

Normal or malignant lymphatic cell suspensions were in- 
cubated in vitro with methionine-C“H;. Radioactivity was 
observed in DNA-adenine, -guanine, and -thymine and in the 
acid-soluble thymine compounds (Tables IV-VI). If the cells 
were inactivated by the addition of trichloroacetic acid at the 
start of the incubation, little radioactivity was found in thymine 
compounds. As a further control, E9514A-tumor cells were 
incubated in the presence of nonradioactive thymidine (Table 
IV, Experiment 3). As expected, the conversion of methio- 
nine-C“H; to DNA-thymine was greatly reduced. 

Anaerobic conditions greatly inhibit the utilization of methi- 
onine-C“H; for purine or thymine synthesis. In marked 
contradistinction to this, the incorporation of formaldehyde-C™ 
or formate-C™ into the acid-soluble thymine compounds was 
increased (Tables V-VI). It is to be emphasized that one of 
the terminal steps in thymidine synthesis is a reductive step. 


TaBLE IV 
Incorporation of methionine-C'H; into thymine compounds* 





























| Nucleic acid | Acid-soluble 
Exper- = 
Sueat Tissue Condition | | lrhym- 
No. Thy- | Ade- | Gua- | Thy- |Thym- idylic 
mine | nine nine mine idine acid 
amass } } : 
C.p.m./uM total c.p.m. 
1 | Appendix | Control =| 550 | 170 | 80) 470 | Lost| 3960 
(rab- | H:CO 13| 21| 13) 110 1340 1170 
bit) Amino- 340 | 100 32) 490 | 2560) 4870 
pterin | | | 
N2 | 25| 13 6} 90} 590} 650 
Zero time 12 | 30 3| 40 ae 590 
inacti- 
vated | | 
| | 
2 | Spleen | Control | 760 | | 1020, 200 | 1120) 120 
H.CO 110 60} 140 | 440} 80 
Amino- 520 | | 350! 160} 740} 90 
| pterin | | 
| Ne 110 | | 94 90 | 490} 70 
Zero time 280 | 70) 100 360) 80 
inactiva- | 
ted | 
| } | | 
3 | E9514A | Control 820 | 329 | 295 i 90 
Amino- 341 | 150 | 435 | 890| 80 
pterin 
| Plus thy- | 222 | 213 | 585 | 1210) 105 
| | midine | | | | 
! 











*1 mg. of formaldehyde or 55 wg. of Aminopterin were added 
to the indicated flasks. The flasks also contained 30 umoles of 
glucose, 2.5 wmoles of glutamine, 2.5 umoles of deoxycytidine, 
3.2 wmoles (2.5 we.) methionine-C“H;. The total fluid volume 
was 2.45 ml., and incubation time was 3 hours. 
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TaBLe V 
Anaerobic versus aerobic incorporation of methionine-C“H; or 
formaldehyde-C™ into thymine compounds 
of lymphosarcoma 6C3HED 

The time was 60 minutes. 5 umoles of nonlabeled methionine 
or formaldehyde were added to the indicated flasks. 1.25 ye. 
(1.16 wmoles) of t-methionine-C“H; and 1 ye. (0.5 uwmoles) of 
H.C"O were used. 



































| Nucleic acid Acid-soluble 
Atmos- ses 
Substrate Addit . 
7 phere | phy | Ade- | Thy- [thymi- + ag 
mine nine mine dine id 
c.p.m./pmole total c.p.m. 
Methio- O2 | None 110 | 50 | 2540 | 7440 | 400 
nine- O2. | H:C”O 4 0 | 460 | 1470 90 
C“H; Ne | None 20 | 0} 650 | 2180; 110 
H.C“O O2 | None 3080 | 4830 | 520 | 2020 | 170 
Oz | Methio- | 3060 | 5080 | 510 | 1960 | 170 
nine- | | 
C“H; | | 
| Nz | None | 2700 | 200 | 1900 | 3870 | 450 
| | | | ee t. ue 
TaBLeE VI 


Anaerobic versus aerobic incorporation of methionine-C'H; or 
formate-C'* into thymine compounds 
3.2 umoles (2.5 we.) of methionine-C“H; and 0.7 umoles (3.3 
pe.) of formate-C™ were added to a total fluid volume of 2.45 ml. 
The time of incubation was 3 hours. 




















| | Acid-soluble 
Tissue Substrate [Atmosphere | | me 
| Thymine | Thymidine |Thymidylic 
| | | | acic 
- | | total c.p.m. 
6C3HED | Methionine’ 0, | 3650 18900 380 
| Ne | 360 3290 130 
| | 
Formate O2. | 1750 20800 9530 
N, | 3045 | 26300 | 7300 
| 
E9514A | Formate | Os | 3210* 550 
N | 15200* 5600 
Thymus Methionine} Oy» 210 440 | 130 
(rat) | Ne 180 430 | 150 
| Formate O2 410 | 1560 5500 
| | Ne 870 | 8990 7600 





* Thymine plus thymidine counted together. 


Inhibition of methionine-C“H; but increase of the conversion of 
formaldehyde-C“ to acid soluble thymine compounds takes 
place whether the incubation time is 3 hours (Tables IV, VI) or 
1 hour (Table V). Since glycolysis was observed to be very 
active in the tumor cells (Q03, = 35), it seems unlikely that 
the reduction in incorporation of the methionine-C“H; anaerobi- 
cally was due to the failure to activate methionine. A more 
plausible explanation would be that the methionine methy] group 
must be oxidized before transfer to the pyrimidine, thus pro- 
viding confirmation of the earlier conclusions of Herrmann et al. 
(15). This interpretation is supported by the fact that non- 
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labeled formaldehyde inhibits the labeling of the thymine 
compounds (Tables IV, V). However, nonlabeled methionine 
does not significantly alter the utilization of formaldehyde-C™. 
Moreover, with methionine-C“H; as substrate, low levels of 
radioactivity were found in nucleic acid adenine or guanine and 
some radioactivity could be detected in acid-soluble serine. It 
is known that folic acid derivatives are intermediates in the 
conversion of 1-carbon compounds to the methyl group of 
thymine. As observed by others (2, 9, 19), Aminopterin 
(Lederle) at low concentrations markedly reduced the con- 
yersion of formate-C to thymine compounds and to DNA- 
adenine and -guanine. Some inhibition by Aminopterin was 
also observed when methionine-C“H; was the substrate (Table 
IV). However, the inhibition was far less pronounced than with 
formate as substrate. The reason for this difference is not 
immediately apparent. The over-all experimental results do, 
however, suggest that the methyl group of methionine may 
serve to a minor extent as a precursor of the 1-carbon compound 
pool in lymphatic tissues and tumors. 


S. Kit, C. Beck, O. L. Graham, and A. Gross 
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SUMMARY 


The conversion of methionine-C“H;, formaldehyde-C™, and 
formate-C“ to deoxyribonucleic acid thymine, adenine, and 
guanine and to acid-soluble thymine compounds by normal and 
malignant lymphatic tissues was studied. The addition of 
dihydrouracil deoxyribonucleoside or methyleytosine deoxy- 
ribonucleoside did not reduce the conversion of formaldehyde-C™ 
to acid-soluble thymine compounds. No radioactivity was 
found in methyleytosine deoxyribonucleoside or in the deoxy- 
ribonucleotide. 

The conversion of methionine-CH; to thymine compounds 
and deoxyribonucleic acid adenine or guanine was reduced under 
anaerobic conditions or when unlabeled formaldehyde was 
added. Some reduction of labeling was also noted in the pres- 
ence of Aminopterin. However, the conversion of formal- 
dehyde-C* to thymine compounds was increased under anaerobic 
conditions, and unlabeled methionine had no effect on the con- 
version. 
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Although the occurrence of deoxyribosyl compounds in cold 
acid extracts of tissues is now well established (1-6), the nature 
of these compounds appears to be markedly different in various 
tissues. Previous work in this laboratory has established that 
deoxycytidine was the major deoxyribosyl component of normal 
liver and blood extracts (1, 2), whereas in the Novikoff hepatoma 
(2) thymidine, deoxyuridine, and high concentrations of deoxy- 
nucleotides were present in addition to deoxycytidine. Since 
large amounts of deoxynucleotides were also observed in the 
liver shortly after partial hepatectomy and in other growing 
tissues (3, 7), it was the object of the present investigation to 
isolate and identify the deoxynucleotide components. Potter 
et al. (5, 6) have already reported the isolation of the 5’-mono-, 
di-, and triphosphates of thymidine and deoxycytidine from 
thymus extracts, and LePage (4) has isolated deoxyadenosine 
triphosphate from extracts of the Flexner-Jobling carcinoma. 

In the present paper, the isolation of two deoxynucleotides 
from extracts of the Novikoff hepatoma (8) is described, and 
evidence for their identification as dCDP-C! and dCDP-E 
is presented. The presence in rat liver extracts of the ribosyl 
analogues of these compounds has been reported by Kennedy 
and Weiss (9). While the present work was in progress, pre- 
liminary reports appeared by Potter and Buettner-Janusch? (10) 
and by Sugino (11) announcing the isolation of dCDP-E from 
thymus and of dCDP-C from sea urchin eggs. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Tissue Extracts—The Novikoff hepatoma (8) was maintained 
by intraperitoneal inoculation into male Holtzman rats. The 
solid growths that were attached to mesenteries and viscera 
were removed under ether anesthesia 5 to 6 days after inoculation 
and were frozen immediately in liquid nitrogen. The pooled 
frozen tumors from 100 rats (200 to 250 gm. of tissue) were 
homogenized within 24 hours with 2 volumes of cold 12 per cent 
trichloroacetic acid in the Waring Blendor and stirred until 
the temperature of the suspension rose to 0°. The mixture was 
then centrifuged for 30 minutes at 4500 r.p.m. and 2°. The 
sediment was rehomogenized with 2 volumes of 4 per cent tri- 


1The abbreviations used are: dCMP, 5’-deoxycytidylate; 
dCDP-E, deoxycytidine-5’-pyrophosphoryl-ethanolamine = de- 
oxycytidine diphosphate ethanolamine; dCDP-C, deoxycytidine- 
5’-pyrophosphoryl-choline = deoxycytidine diphosphate choline; 
PE, phosphorylethanolamine; PC, phosphorylcholine. 

2 Dr. R. L. Potter, personal communication. 


chloroacetic acid and recentrifuged. The combined supernatant 
fluids were extracted four times with an equal volume of ether 
to remove the trichloroacetic acid and were then neutralized with 
ammonia to pH 7.4. Dissolved ether was removed at 2° under 
reduced pressure with the use of a rotating evaporator. 

Column Chromatography—The hepatoma extract was passed 
through a 25 X 2 cm. column of Dowex 1-formate, prepared as 
described by Hurlbert et al. (12), to adsorb the nucleotides. The 
column was then washed with water until the optical density 
at 260 muy of the effluent was less than 0.1. The effluent to this 
point was combined in a single fraction and considered to rep- 
resent the nucleoside fraction (13). The adsorbed nucleotides 
were separated by gradient elution of the column with formic 
acid and formic acid-ammonium formate mixtures (12). The 
entire chromatographic separation was performed in the cold 
room at 2-4°. Solvents were removed from the fractions by 
evaporation at 2° and reduced pressure with the use of a rotating 
evaporator (1), and ammonium formate was removed by sub- 
limation in a vacuum at room temperature. 

Determination of Deoxyribosyl Compounds—The tissue extract 
and the chromatographic fractions were assayed directly with 
the organism, Lactobacillus acidophilus R-26 (ATCC 11506), 
thymidine being used as a standard according to the modified 
method of Hoff-Jorgensen (14). The amount of growth ob- 
served in these assays was a measure of the deoxynucleoside and 
5’-deoxynucleotide content since the organism grows equally 
well when supplied with equimolar amounts of any of these 
compounds (14, 1, 15). The data in Table I show that two 
3’-deoxynucleotides and two dideoxynucleotides can also satisfy 
the growth requirement of this organism, and therefore the pos- 
sibility must be considered that these compounds were among 
those measured upon direct assay. 

Previous work had established that L. acidophilus R-26 could 
not utilize for growth the 5’-di- or triphosphates of deoxycytidine 
or thymidine or 3’,5’-thymidine diphosphate (15). Aliquots 
of the extract and the various fractions were therefore treated 
with a crude intestinal phosphatase preparation,’ as described 
previously (7), in order to convert these compounds to a form in 
which the organism could use them. The difference between 
the microbiological activity of a fraction upon direct assay and 
after digestion with phosphatase was a measure of the masked 
or digestible deoxynucleotides. 


5 We are greatly indebted to Dr. Leon Heppel and Dr. Russell 
J. Hilmoe for a supply of this enzyme (7). 
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Paper Chromatography and Electrophoresis—The deoxynucleo- 
tide-containing fractions from the column chromatograms were 
purified further by chromatography on paper by descending 
development. In the earlier stages of purification, Whatman 
No. 17 filter paper provided with a Whatman No. 1 skirt was 
used. The final chromatograms were run on Whatman No. 1 
or 40 paper. The following solvents were used: (I) isopropanol- 
water, 70:30 (volume for volume), ammonia atmosphere (16); 
(II) isobutyric acid-ammonium hydroxide-water, 66:1:33 
(volume for volume) (17); (III) ethanol-water, 60 per cent, 
containing 0.02 N acetic acid (18); (IV) isopropanol-water, 80:20 
(volume for volume); (V) butanol-ethanol-water, 40:10:50, 
upper layer (19). Electrophoresis was carried out on What- 
man No. 3 MM paper in the Spinco model R electrophoresis cell. 

Compounds and Other Materials Used—The following com- 
pounds were used in this work: (CMP, PE, PC, and deoxycyti- 
dine (California Foundation for Biochemical Research); thy- 
midine and dicyclohexylcarbodiimide (Schwartz Laboratories) ; 
and Darco G-60 (Atlas Powder Company). Phosphodiesterase 
was prepared from the venom of Crotalus adamanteus by frac- 
tionation with acetone (30). 

Chemical and Other Methods—Inorganic phosphorus was deter- 
mined by the method of Soyenkoff (21).4 Total phosphorus 
was determined by the same procedure after digestion with sul- 
furic acid. Quantitative ninhydrin determinations were made 
as described by Moore and Stein (22). Nitrogen was deter- 
mined by nesslerization after sulfuric acid digestion (23). Etha- 
nolamine was determined as the dinitrophenyl derivative (24) 
and choline as the enneaiodide (25). The ninhydrin reaction 
on paper chromatograms was carried out by spraying with a 0.1 
per cent solution of ninhydrin in acetone-isopropanol (90:10, 
volume for volume) and heating the papers at 85° for 5 minutes 
to develop the color. Paper chromatograms were placed in a 
desiccator with iodine in order to determine the approximate 
position of PC. The exact position was obtained by elution 
and determination of organic phosphorus. The position of 
nucleotides on paper chromatograms was determined under 
ultraviolet light (Mineralite SV-41). Spectrophotometric meas- 
urements were made in 1 em. cuvettes in the Beckman model 
DU spectrophotometer. Calculations of deoxycytidine content 
were made from the optical density at 280 my in 0.01 n HCl, 
with 13,200 as the molar extinction coefficient (26). 

Synthesis of dCDP-E and dCDP-C—These compounds were 
prepared from dCMP and PE or PC with dicyclohexylearbodi- 
imide (20) as the condensing reagent, as described by Kennedy 
(18) for the preparation of cytidine diphosphate choline. The 
dCDP-E and dCDP-C were isolated from the reaction mixtures 
by chromatography on Dowex 1-formate and/or chromatog- 
raphy on paper using Solvents I, II, and III mentioned above. 
Approximately 10 umoles of dCDP-E and 88 ymoles of dCDP-C 
were obtained in yields of 3.5 and 30 per cent, respectively, of 
the added dCMP. Analytical data on these synthetic com- 
pounds are given in Table III, 


RESULTS 


Isolation of Deoxynucleotides from Hepatoma Extract—In 
three separate experiments it was observed that after passage 
of the tumor extract through Dowex 1-formate to adsorb the 
nucleotides, the effluent or nucleoside fraction contained a 


4 We are indebted to Dr. B. C. Soyenkoff for a generous sample 
of the dye used in this method. 
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TaBLeE I 
Growth of Lactobacillus acidophilus R-26 on 3'-deorynucleotides 
and dideoxynucleotides 
Sterile filtrates of the compounds were prepared and added to 


the autoclaved microbiological medium before inoculation with 
the organism (15). 








Compound oni 
IE EE Voice ccokus scasidccukeahGepel 1.01 
ee, rer re re 1.27 
Deoxyadenosine-deoxycytidine dinucleotidet....... 2.02 
Deoxyguanosine-thymidine dinucleotideft.......... 1.98 








* Expressed as uymoles of thymidine per umole of compound. 

T Isolated by Dr. Lew Cunningham from deoxyribonucleic acid 
digested with micrococcal deoxyribonuclease (28) and kindly fur- 
nished by Dr. M. Laskowski. 

t Isolated from calf thymus deoxyribonucleic acid digested 
with crystalline pancreatic deoxyribonuclease and kindly sup- 
plied by Dr. Robert L. Sinsheimer. These nucleotides have been 
shown to consist of 5’-nucleotides linked by a 5’,3’-phosphate 
bridge (29). 


large proportion of the total digestible deoxynucleotide (Table 
II); the isolation and identification of the deoxynucleosides 
present in the effluent has been reported (1, 2). The nucleotide 
in the effluent could not be adsorbed by recycling through another 
Dowex 1 column or by carrying out the adsorption under more 
favorable conditions; i.e. higher pH and lower ionic strength. 
It could, however, be recovered by adsorption on a mixed column 
of Darco G-60 and Celite and elution with ammoniacal ethanol 
(27), followed by fractionation on Dowex 1. 

As shown in Fig. 1, gradient elution of the Dowex 1 column 
revealed that two or three deoxynucleotides could be detected 
directly microbiologically and that several deoxynucleotides 
required digestion for microbiological activity. The actual 
number of deoxynucleotides present in the extract could not be 
determined on the basis of this separation because it was neces- 
sary to pool fractions in order to keep the number of microbio- 
logical assays to a reasonable level and because overlapping 
of components could easily obscure individual deoxynucleotides. 


TABLE II 


Content of deoxyribosyl compounds in hepatoma extract 
and its nucleoside fraction 

The neutralized trichloroacetic acid extract from 228 gm. of 
pooled Novikoff hepatoma tissue was passed through a 25 X 2 
em. Dowex 1-formate (8X) column at 2° and the column was 
washed with distilled water until the optical density at 260 my 
was 0.083. The combined effluents were designated as the nu- 
cleoside fraction. 





Nucleoside 


Microbiological activity ieaction 


Extract 





ug. thymidine*|yg. thymidine* 





Measured directly (Step 1)............... 2070 1060 
Measured after digestion with intestinal 

phosphatase (Step 2).................. 2960 1475 
Digestible deoxynucleotide (Step 2 minus 

ge) Faring Caen Be tae ae Bren oe eer ues 890 415 











* Determined microbiologically. 
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TaB_e III 


Spectral and analytical data for the digestible deoxynucleotides from 
hepatoma and synthetic dCDP-E and dCDP-C 











Spectral and analytical data x* — ¥ “7. 
Wave length of maximal absorption 
ES ee eee PEN cae gra 280 | 280 | 280) 280 
Wave length of minimal absorption 
i keatarebovse ds sackde<teds 239 | 239 | 240) 239 
Optical density ratios: 
eS Cee rer reer. 2.06 | 2.05 |2.03) 2.08 
PED TANT. ooo se polideesaleieed 0.47 0.48 
pS ee ern ere 1.96 | 2.05 |1.91| 1.99 
pS ar ae 0 0 0 0 
P after 7 min. at 100° in 1 nN HClf...... 0 0 0 0 
Deaeyemeniaes, G2. ei iis. 0.139] 0.124) 0 
Deoxyriboside after digestionf, §, ||. ...|0.96 | 0.97 0.98 
Inorganic P after digestionf, ||......... 1.99 1.92 

















* See the text. 

t Determined in 0.01 n HCl. 

t Values are expressed as umoles per umole of deoxycytidine 
alculated from absorption at 280 my in 0.01 n HCl. 

§ Determined microbiologically with thymidine as the stand- 
ard. 

§ Activity observed may have been the result of partial de- 
struction during autoclaving. 

|| The compounds were digested with intestinal phosphatase. 


TaBLe IV 


Migration on paper of hepatoma deorynucleotides and synthetic 
adCDP-C and dCDP-E 























Solvent* 
Compound 

I II Ill 

Rr Rr Re 
EE A RE 0.72 0.36 0.44 
Synthetic dCDP-E............. 0.74 0.34 0.44 
eS ry Son eek b odes er census ene 0.72 0.49 
Synthetic dCDP-C............. 0.73 0.47 0.56 

* See ‘‘Experimental.”’ 
TABLE V 


Reaction of X, Y, and synthetic dCDP-E with ninhydrin 


The ninhydrin reaction was carried out by mixing 0.25 ml. of 
sample with 0.5 ml. of reagent (22) and heating for 15 min. at 100°. 
The reaction mixtures were diluted with 2 ml. of ethanol-water 
(1:1), shaken, and read at 570 my in the Beckman spectrophotom- 
eter. Ammonia was removed from the samples before the reac- 
tion by adsorption on and elution from Dowex 1-formate. 





Compound Ninhydrin color* 





Synthetic ACDP-B...................... 9.65 
DR PAME sscte ass Ca teie wh Kc aauwennmeteisck de 17.9 
tate A anhith teen eh ate areal, «tid ie ae 143 
Y, after electrophoresisf............... 0 
X, after electrophoresisf................ 9.63 








* Optical density at 570 my per wmole of deoxycytidine. 
t On paper in 0.05 m acetate, pH 5.5, at 400 volts for 8.5 hours. 
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Since one of the digestible deoxynucleotides appeared in the 
initial fractions of the chromatogram, it was assumed that it 
might be the same as the digestible material present in the nu- 
cleoside fraction. For this reason, Fractions 4 to 6 of the chroma- 
togram (Fig. 1) were combined with the material recovered from 
the nucleoside fraction by charcoal adsorption. 

This combined fraction was concentrated and chromato- 
graphed on Whatman No. 17 paper, with the isobutyric acid 
solvent. Four clearly separated bands were observed under 
ultraviolet illumination. Two of these bands, X and Y, con- 
tained digestible deoxynucleotide material. Separate chroma- 
tography of X and Y on paper with Solvents I and III, men- 
tioned above, removed additional bands of inactive material 
which were visible under ultraviolet light. In subsequent chro- 
matograms, X and Y migrated as single spots (Table IV). 

Spectral and Analytical Data on X and Y—The data in Table 
III show that both X and Y had the characteristic absorption 
spectrum and optical density ratios exhibited by deoxycytidine 
and that each contained approximately 2 umoles of organic 
phosphorus per umole of deoxycytidine. These results were 
corroborated by the finding (Table III) that the microbiological 
activity of both X and Y after digestion with intestinal phos- 
phatase was equivalent to the deoxycytidine content. All 
of the phosphorus present in X and Y was converted to inorganic 
phosphate by the intestinal enzyme. The data indicated that 
both X and Y were deoxycytidine diphosphates. That the 
compounds were not deoxycytidine-5’-pyrophosphate, however, 
was indicated by the absence of inorganic phosphorus after 
hydrolysis in 1 n acid (Table III), as well as by the markedly 
slower migration rate of these compounds during electrophoresis 
on paper as compared with that of the pyrophosphate. The acid 
hydrolysis did, however, split the compounds since about 50 
per cent of the total microbiological activity was released. 

Microbiological Activity of X and Y after Phosphodiesterase 
Treatment—It was found that the entire microbiological activity 
of X and Y could also be released by incubation with purified 
rattlesnake phosphodiesterase. In contrast to the action of 
the intestinal phosphatase (Table III), however, none of the 
phosphorus of the compounds was released by the diesterase 
treatment. Preliminary experiments with paper electrophoresis 
indicated that the compounds were split into two phosphate- 
containing fragments. The identification of these split products 
will be considered later. 

The effects of the rattlesnake enzyme were puzzling as long as 
it was assumed that this preparation contained only phospho- 
diesterase activity. A study of the behavior of this enzyme 
towards various substrates showed that, although it was unable 
to release phosphate from 3’- or 5’-adenylic acid, adenosine 
triphosphate, or 3’,5’-thymidine diphosphate, it did possess a 
strong nucleotide pyrophosphatase activity towards diphos- 
phopyridine dinucleotide. Thus X and Y might be assumed to 
be deoxycytidine pyrophosphoryl derivatives of compounds 
that did not absorb in the ultraviolet. 

Inasmuch as Kennedy and Weiss (9) had already reported 
that cytidine diphosphate choline and cytidine diphosphate 
ethanolamine were present in liver extracts and because at 
about this time Potter and Buettner-Janusch (10) made their 
preliminary announcement of the isolation of dCDP-X from 
thymus extracts, which they concluded to be dCDP-E, dCDP-E 
and dCDP-C were synthesized and compared with X and Y. 
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Paper Chromatography of X, Y, dCDP-E, and dCDP-C—The 
migration rates on paper of X and Y and of synthetic dCDP-E 
and dCDP-C in several solvents are reported in Table IV. The 
results show that X and Y had Ry values that agreed closely 
with those of dCDP-E and dCDP-C, respectively. 

Ninhydrin Determinations—Since dCDP-E would be expected 
to react with ninhydrin because of its free amino group, whereas 
dCDP-C would not, X and Y were tested with this reagent. 
The results (Table V) show that although X did react with nin- 
hydrin the intensity of the reaction was almost twice as great 
as that obtained with synthetic dCDP-E. Nitrogen determina- 
tions on X at this point were in agreement with these results 
since 5.3 wmoles of nitrogen per umole of deoxycytidine were 
obtained instead of the theoretical value of 4.0. Treatment of 
Y with ninhydrin showed that it reacted even more strongly 
than X had, although it had been anticipated that Y would 
not react with ninhydrin. 

Repeated chromatography of X on paper, or adsorption on 
and elution from Dowex 1, failed to reduce the intensity of the 
ninhydrin reaction. However, when X and Y were submitted 
to electrophoresis on paper, Y became ninhydrin negative, 
whereas the intensity with which X reacted with ninhydrin 
approached that given by dCDP-E (Table V). The excess 
ninhydrin-reactive material that had been present in these 
compounds was found to have migrated over twice as far toward 
the anode as X and Y. 

Ethanolamine and Choline Content of X and Y—Since the ul- 
traviolet spectra, the phosphorus content, and the Rr values 
of the compounds had not altered significantly after electro- 
phoresis from the values already reported, X and Y were con- 
sidered to have reached maximal purity and were analyzed for 
ethanolamine and choline, respectively, to determine whether 
their proposed formulation as dCDP-E and dCDP-C was cor- 
rect. Since neither the ethanolamine nor the choline method 
can determine these compounds in a bound form, X and Y were 
digested with the intestinal phosphatase preparation until all the 
phosphate was released. Analysis of the digests at this time 
revealed that X contained 0.92 umole of ethanolamine per 
umole of deoxycytidine, and Y contained 0.96 umole of choline 
per umole of deoxycytidine. The analytical data were thus in 
agreement with the formulation of X and Y as dCDP-E and 
dCDP-C, respectively. 

Identification of Split Products from X and Y—It was pointed 
out earlier that treatment of X and Y with purified rattlesnake 
diesterase resulted in the release of two phosphate-containing 
compounds from each. The results in Table VI show that the 
two organic phosphates were produced in approximately equi- 
molar amounts as a result of this treatment. One of the split 
products from both X and Y did not absorb in the ultraviolet, 
whereas the other showed the typical deoxycytidine spectrum 
with a maximum at 280 my in acid. The intensity of the ab- 
sorption of the latter at this wave length was equivalent to the 
phosphate content, which indicated that this fragment of both 
X and Y was dCMP. This conclusion was supported by the 
experiments in Table VII which show that the Rr values of 
this fragment from X and Y were the same as those of (CMP 
in two solvents. 

The second phosphory] fragment obtained from the digestion 
of X could be detected by its reaction with ninhydrin and that 
from Y by its coloration with iodine vapors. The ninhydrin- 
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TaBLe VI 

Digestion of hepatoma deoxynucleotides with rattlesnake diesterase 

0.3 ml. of X or 0.6 ml. of Y were incubated at 37° for 4 hours 
with 0.05 ml. of purified rattlesnake venom phosphodiesterase 
(0.26 mg.), 0.01 ml. of 0.3 m magnesium acetate, and 0.1 ml. of 0.05 
M sodium acetate adjusted to pH 7. The two phosphorus-contain- 
ing fragments from digestion of X were separated by paper elec- 
trophoresis at pH 5 and 7, whereas those from digestion of Y were 
separated by chromatography on a 9 X 1 cm. Dowex 1-formate 
column. 








ya Product ae. Deoxycytidine® 
umole umole 
: ee ee Fragment 1 (PE) 0.17 0 
; ery Fragment 2 (dCMP) 0.20 0.21 
, eer Fragment 1 (PC) 0.54 0 
) See meee Fragment 2 (dCMP) 0.52 0.52 














* Calculated from the absorption at 280 my in 0.01 n HCl. 

















Tas.e VII 
Rr values of split products obtained from hepatoma deoxynucleotides 
Rr 
Compound Source 
| Solvent | Solvent | Solvent 
Ae | ve 
ET ites cahinccNrnee des | Pure | 0.36 | 0.24 | 
ceive racdatoacoes eet |x | 0.36 | 0.24 | 
ae | bf | 0.36 | 0.24 | 
SSP SEAR BBA Bar ate Pure | 0.28 | 0.26 | 
ER Ee lx | 0.20 | 0.28 | 
PE,DNP derivativey....... | Pure | 0.58 | 
PE,DNP derivative........ | x | 0.57 | 
ee ce ey eee | Pure | 0.49 0.27 
Le AR ar tale to ding Y | 0.49 | 0.28 





| 
| 


* See ‘‘Experimental’’. 

t DNP, dinitrophenyl; DNP derivatives were prepared from 
pure PE and X split product by incubating the sample in 0.1 ml. 
of 1 per cent trimethylamine with 0.2 ml. of 5 per cent 1,2,4- 


fluorodinitrobenzene in ethanol for 2 hours at room temperature 
(31). 


positive material from X migrated at the same rate on paper 
chromatograms as PE (Table VII). Since PE contains a free 
amino group capable of reacting with dinitrofluorobenzene, it 
was possible to test the identification of the fragment from X 
as PE further by attempting to make the dinitropheny] deriva- 
tive and comparing it with that obtained from PE. The results 
in Table VII show that a dinitropheny! derivative was obtained 
from this portion of X and that it had the same Ry values as 
the dinitrophenyl derivative of PE. As shown in Table VII, 
the migration rates of the second phosphoryl component of Y 
were the same as those of PC in two solvent systems and were 
distinctly different from those of either PE or dCMP. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the experiments presented in this paper lead to 
the conclusion that two of the digestible deoxynucleotides present 
in extracts of the Novikoff hepatoma were dCDP-E and dCDP-C. 
Although these nucleotides appear to account for a considerable 
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ie) 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 180 200 220 240 260 
TUBE NUMBER 
1 Fic. 1. Separation of the nucleotides of the Novikoff hepatoma. The extract from 248 gm. of hepatoma was passed through a Dowex 
¢c-formate column as described in the text. The adsorbed nucleotides were separated by gradient elution (12,6). The mixing flask 
ontained 500 ml. of water initially and the reservoir, 0.1 N HCOOH. The reservoir was changed as follows: A, 0.56 n HCOOH; B, 1.0 
nN HCOOH; C, 4 n HCOOH; D, 4 n HCOOH + 0.2 m NH,COOH; E, 4 n HCOOH + 0.4 m NH,COOH; F, 4 n HCOOH + 1.0m NH,- 
COOH; G, 4 Nn HCOOH + 1.5m NH,COOH. Samples of 15 ml. each were collected. After measuring the ultraviolet absorption of 
each, 35 fractions were obtained by combining several tubes, as indicated by the distance between the vertical marks on the abscissa 
of the upper chart. The microbiological activity observed upon direct assay of the fractions is given in the unshaded portion of the 


bar graphs, and the increased microbiological activity observed after incubation with phosphatase is indicated by the shaded portion 
of the bars. 


portion of the digestible deoxynucleotides of this tissue, it is were investigated further. Two dideoxynucleotides containing 
not possible to obtain an estimate of the concentration of these 5’-deoxynucleotides, 3’-deoxyadenylate, and 3’-thymidylate 
compounds from the present experiments. In view of the dif- were capable of substituting for the deoxyriboside required by 
ficulties encountered in the purification of these compounds, the organism. 
an isotope dilution method would appear to offer the best ap- 2. Fractions obtained from chromatography of extracts of 
proach for obtaining such information. The identities of the the Novikoff hepatoma on Dowex | were tested for microbiologi- 
other deoxynucleotides present in the hepatoma extract (Fig. 1) cal activity in the Lactobacillus acidophilus R-26 assay before 
have not been established. and after digestion with an intestinal phosphatase preparation. 
The functions of dCDP-C and dCDP-E in the hepatoma, as The unadsorbed or nucleoside fraction was found to contain a 
well as in the other cells from which they have been isolated large portion of the total digestible deoxynucleotides of the ex- 
(10, 11), remain to be determined. Since Kennedy and Weiss tract. Gradient elution revealed the presence of several deoxy- 
(9) have presented evidence that cytidine diphosphate choline nucleotides that could be detected directly in the assay and 
and cytidine diphosphate ethanolamine are precursors of phos- several deoxynucleotides that required preliminary digestion. 
pholipides, the hypothesis might be advanced that the cytidine 3. Two digestible deoxynucleotides were isolated from the 
diphosphates function in the synthesis of cytoplasmic lipides, material recovered from the nucleoside fraction and the initial 
whereas dCDP-C and dCDP-E are involved in the formation fractions eluted from the column. After purification by paper 
of nuclear lipides. chromatography and paper electrophoresis, spectral, chemical, 
and microbiological determinations indicated that these com- 
SUMMARY pounds were deoxycytidine-5’-pyrophosphoryl derivatives of 
choline and ethanolamine. This conclusion was supported by 
1. The growth requirements of the organism, Lactobacillus comparison of the isolated hepatoma deoxynucleotides with 


acidophilus R-26, used for the assay of deoxyribosyl compounds, samples of these compounds synthesized from 5’-deoxycytidylate 
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and phosphorylcholine and phosphorylethanolamine and also compounds after treatment with rattlesnake nucleotide pyro- 


by examination of the products obtained from the hepatoma phosphatase. 
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Nucleoside Triphosphates as Precursors of Ribonucleic Acid 
End Groups in a Mammalian System* 
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In the course of studies on the incorporation of amino acids 
into RNA and protein (2, 3) in a cell-free system of rat liver and 
mouse ascites carcinoma cells, the possibility was considered 
that nucleotides might be incorporated specifically into the 
RNA of the soluble fraction of the cell. In the presence of 
the precursors ATP-C™ (1), CTP-C"“ and UTP-C™, we have found 
that the RNA of the supernatant fraction becomes labeled and 
that the labeled nucleotides are incorporated into RNA prin- 
cipally as terminal groups under the present conditions. The 
nucleoside triphosphates of adenine, cytosine, and uracil serve 
as the proximal precursors in this reaction. The following 
mechanism and sequence for the formation of the specific 
terminal units on the RNA of the supernatant fraction are 
suggested : 


CTP + RNA = CMP—RNA + PP 
ATP + CMP—RNA = AMP—CMP—RNA + PP 
UTP + RNA =: UMP—RNA + PP 


The incorporation of labeled precursors into RNA in cell- 
free mammalian systems was described initially by Friedkin 
and Lehninger (4) and subsequently by a number of workers 
(5-9). Terminal addition of adenine nucleotides to RNA 
has been observed in several laboratories (1, 10-13) and recent 
experiments have pointed to the likelihood that ATP rather 
than ADP is the precursor in this reaction (1, 11-13). The 
sequential incorporation of the cytosine and adenine nucleotides, 
which is indicated in the present communication, is in agree- 
ment with observations of Heidelberger et al. (7) and Canellakis 
(11), who found that the added adenine nucleotide was located 
adjacent to a cytosine nucleotide. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Substrates—ATP-8-C" and ADP-8-C" were purchased from 
Schwarz Laboratories, Inc. The radioassay of the ATP-C™ 
preparation was 96 per cent ATP-C™, with no more than 3 
per cent ADP-C" and 1 per cent AMP-C™, as shown by separa- 
tion of these compounds by paper electrophoresis (14) with 
0.02 M ammonium formate at pH 3.8 for 1 hour at 1000 volts. 
The ADP-C" was assayed in the same manner and was found 


* This work, on which a preliminary report has been published 
(1), has been supported by grants-in-aid from the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, the American Cancer Society, and 
the United States Public Health Service. This is publication 
No. 922 of the Harvard Cancer Commission. 


to contain 95 per cent ADP-C"™, 1.5 per cent ATP-C", and 3.6 
per cent AMP-C*, 

UTP-6-C" and UDP-6-C™ were prepared biologically (15) 
from orotic acid-6-C“, which was obtained from Tracerlab, 
Inc. 90 umoles of orotic acid were incubated at 37° for 1 hour 
with the cytoplasmic fraction of rat liver (150 ml. of the §, 
fraction prepared from a 20 per cent homogenate of liver in 
0.25 m sucrose) in a total volume of 800 ml. in the presence of 
0.37 mm ATP; 7.5 mm phosphoglyceric acid; 2.2 mm ribose-5- 
phosphate; 5 mm MgCl.; 3.7 mm phosphate buffer, pH 7.4; 
and 0.25 m sucrose. The nucleotides of the acid-soluble frac- 
tion were separated by ion exchange chromatography on Dowex 
1-10 formate, with the use of the two elution systems at pH 
2 and pH 5 described by Hurlbert et al. (16). The individual 
nucleotides were adsorbed on a 5 X 0.7 cm. column of Nuchar 
C, the column was washed with 200 ml. of distilled water, and 
the nucleotides were eluted with 70 per cent ethanol, 0.14 m 
NH,OH. The eluant was evaporated under vacuum, and 
the nucleotides were dissolved in distilled water. The analyses 
of the respective products by ion exchange chromatography 
(16) were: 95 per cent UTP-C", 3 per cent UDP-C", 1 per cent 
UMP-C"; and 95 per cent UDP-C", 4 per cent UMP-C*. 

UDP-6-C*-glucose and UDP-6-C"-acetylglucosamine were 
isolated from the acid-soluble fraction of liver from three 230 
to 260 gm. rats, each of which had received 14 wmoles of orotic 
acid-6-C" (4.7 x 10° c.p.m./umole) in three intraperitoneal 
injections over a period of 1 hour. The animals were killed 1 
hour after the last injection. The nucleotides were isolated 
by ion exchange chromatography (16) and were purified as 
described above. 

CTP-C* was prepared as follows: randomly labeled RNA-C™, 
obtained from Schwarz Laboratories, Inc., was degraded with 
purified snake venom diesterase! (17). CMP was isolated by 
ion exchange chromatography on Dowex 1-X10 formate (col- 
umn 10 X 1 cm.) with the use of gradient elution (0.5 mM am- 
monium formate added to a mixer containing 500 ml. of dis- 
tilled water). The CMP was purified by adsorption on Nuchar 
C as above. The CMP was phosphorylated by incubation 
with the whole cytoplasmic fraction of rat liver under conditions 
of oxidative phosphorylation (18). CTP was isolated from the 
acid-soluble fraction by ion exchange chromatography on Dowex 
1-10 formate (column 20 x 1 cm., gradient elution with 1 
M ammonium formate added to a mixer containing 500 ml. of 
distilled water), adsorbed on Nuchar C and eluted as above. 


1 The diesterase was kindly provided by Dr. J. F. Koerner. 
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Analysis of the product by ion exchange chromatography 
showed 97 per cent CTP-C", 0.8 per cent CDP-C", and 0.3 
per cent CMP-C™. 

GTP-8-C™ was prepared in two steps from guanine-8-C™, 
which was obtained from Schwarz Laboratories, Inc. GMP 
was kindly prepared by Dr. L. N. Lukens and Dr. J. M. Bu- 
chanan in the following manner: 28.5 umoles of guanine were in- 
cubated for 15 minutes at 38° with 80 umoles of 5-phosphoribosy] 
pyrophosphate and 420 ug. of inosinic pyrophosphorylase 
isolated from beef liver (19), in a total volume of 150 ml. of 
medium containing 0.05 m Tris* buffer, pH 8, and 0.02 m MgClo. 
21 wmoles of GMP were then phosphorylated by incubation 
with the whole cytoplasmic fraction of rat liver at 37° for 25 
minutes under conditions of oxidative phosphorylation (18) 
and in the presence of 0.004 m phosphopyruvate, 0.02 m phos- 
phoglyceric acid, and 200 yg. of pyruvate kinase, in a total 
volume of 45 ml. GTP was isolated from the acid-soluble 
fraction by ion exchange chromatography (16). A 21 x 1 
cm. column of Dowex 1-10 formate was used. The gradient 
elution (mixer, 500 ml. of distilled water) with the pH 2 formic 
acid, ammonium formate system was carried out until ATP 
had been eluted. The solution in the mixer was then replaced 
with 500 ml. of distilled water; 2 m ammonium formate, pH 5, 
was placed in the reservoir; and the elution was continued. 
UTP and GTP were separated completely. GTP-C" appeared 
as a uniform peak with constant specific activity and constant 
relative absorption at 275 my and 260 my. An unidentified 
radioactive compound was eluted after GTP. GTP was 
adsorbed on Nuchar C and eluted as previously described. 
The spectrum of GTP in 0.01 n HCl and 0.01 n NaOH was 
identical with that of known GTP. By ion exchange chromatog- 
raphy the product assayed 96 per cent GTP-C™, 2 per cent 
GDP-C*, and 0.5 per cent GMP-C™. 

The unlabeled nucleotides were obtained from Sigma Chemical 


Company. 1 ywmole of MgCl. / umole of nucleotide was added 
in all cases. The neutralized nucleotide solutions were stored 
at —20°. 


The phosphopyruvate and pyruvate kinase were obtained 
from the Boehringer Company, Mannheim, Germany. The 
former, purchased as the silver barium salt, was converted to the 
potassium salt. 

Labeled inorganic pyrophosphate was prepared by pyrolysis 
of P®-labeled orthophosphate. The product, analyzed by ion 
exchange chromatography on Dowex 1-formate, assayed 98.5 
per cent inorganic pyrophosphate and 0.4 per cent inorganic 
orthophosphate. 

Preparation of Cell Fractions—The lysis of Ehrlich mouse 
ascites carcinoma cells and their subsequent fractionation in 
general followed the description of Littlefield and Keller (20), 
and may be summarized as follows: The tumor cells (0.2 ml. 
of peritoneal fluid) were injected intraperitoneally into strain 
A mice. After 6 to 7 days the animals were killed by cervical 
fracture and the ascitic fluid was drained through an abdominal 
incision into tubes surrounded by ice. All subsequent procedures 
were carried out at 0-4°. The cells, plus fluid, were suspended 
in an equal volume of medium containing 0.14 m NaCl, 0.02 
m glucose, and 0.04 m Tris buffer at pH 8.5. The cells were 
sedimented by centrifugation at 600 x g for 5 minutes. They 
were washed twice in a similar manner. About 20 ml. of packed 


2 The abbreviation used is: Tris, tris(hydroxymethy]l)amino- 
methane. 
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cells were obtained from 15 mice. In order to reduce the 
salt concentration and to lyse contaminating red cells, the packed 
cells were resuspended in 10 volumes of ice-cold distilled water. 
They were centrifuged immediately for 5 minutes at 600 x g. 
The tumor cells swell during this procedure and about 5 to 10 
per cent of the cells rupture. The packed cells were resuspended 
in 10 volumes (using the original cell volume) of distilled water 
and were homogenized with a glass homogenizer. After a 
total of 10 minutes’ exposure to distilled water concentrated 
solutions were added to the homogenate to give a final concen- 
tration of 0.25 m sucrose, 0.005 m MgCle, 0.025 m KCl, and 0.05 
m Tris buffer, pH 7.6 (Medium A), or 0.35 m sucrose, 0.004 
mM MgCl., 0.025 m KCl and 0.035 « KHCO,; (Medium B). 

The homogenate was centrifuged for 10 minutes at 600 x g 
and the supernatant fraction (S,) represents the total cyto- 
plasmic fraction. 

For the preparation of the soluble fractions the homogenate 
in Medium A was centrifuged for 10 minutes at 12,000 x g 
and the supernatant fraction (S.) was centrifuged for 2 hours 
at 105,000 x g in a Spinco preparative ultracentrifuge to sedi- 
ment the microsome fraction. The supernatant fraction (S;) 
was separated further into the pH 5 precipitate (pH 5 fraction) 
and pH 5 supernatant fluid (S,), by adjusting the pH to 5.2 
with 1 m acetic acid. The precipitate was washed with ice- 
cold distilled water and was dissolved in Medium A. §S, was 
brought to pH 7.6 with KOH. 

The isolation of larger quantities of the pH 5 fraction was 
carried out as follows: the distilled water homogenate of the 
cells from 20 to 25 mice was prepared and sucrose was added to a 
final concentration of 0.25 m. The 8S, fraction was isolated. 
The pH of the 8S, fraction was adjusted to pH 5.2 with 1 
acetic acid, and the suspension was centrifuged for 5 minutes 
at 12,000 x g. The precipitate was dissolved in 150 ml. of 
ice-cold Medium A or Medium B. This fraction was centrifuged 
for 2 hours at 105,000 x g. The 8; fraction was brought to 
pH 5.2 with 1 m acetic acid and the precipitate was collected as 
above. This precipitate was washed once with ice-cold distilled 
water and was dissolved in Medium A or Medium B. When 
indicated, one to five reprecipitations were carried out after 
the enzyme solution had been diluted 2- to 5-fold with distilled 
water. The final volume of the pH 5 fraction was roughly 
equal to the original packed cell volume. These enzyme frac- 
tions could be stored at —20° for at least 8 weeks with little 
loss of activity.* 

The preparation of the pH 5 fraction from rat liver was carried 
out as described previously (21). 

Preparation of RNA—RNA, added to the incubation systems, 
was prepared by a modification (3) of the methods of Gierer 
and Schramm (22) and of Kirby (23). RNA was isolated from 
the following cell fractions prepared from a 5 per cent homogenate 
of ascites cells or rat liver (120 to 150 gm. rats) in Medium A: 
the nuclei plus whole cells or cell fragments were sedimented at 
600 x g for 10 minutes and washed two times; the microsomes 
were sedimented at 105,000 x g for 2 hours from the §; fraction; 
the pH 5 fraction was prepared from the 8; fraction (pH 5 RNA). 
The RNA was dialyzed against distilled water for 4 hours at 4°. 
Before use, the dialysis tubing was exposed to 0.05 m Versene, 
(disodium salt of ethylenediaminetetraacetic acid, Dow Chemical 
Company) for 24 hours and was washed extensively with dis- 


* The first time the pH 5 fraction is frozen and thawed a pre- 
cipitate appears, and this is discarded. 
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tilled water. Tris buffer, pH 7.6, in a final concentration of 
0.02 m and MgCl, in the proportion of 1.5 umoles of MgCl./mg. 
of RNA were added. The RNA was stored at —20°. 

Incubation Procedure—The incubations were carried out at 
37° in a 1 ml. volume with air as the gas phase, unless indicated 
otherwise. The basic incubation medium contained: 0.02 
m KCl; 0.0035 to 0.005 m MgCl.; 0.18 m sucrose; and either 
0.037 m Tris buffer, pH 7.6, or 0.026 m KHCO;. When in- 
dicated, a nucleoside triphosphate-generating system was 
added. After the incubation the samples were chilled and 
perchloric acid was added to a final concentration of 0.4 N 
to stop the reaction. 

Isolation of RNA for Counting—The RNA was isolated and 
prepared for counting according to a modification of a general 
procedure described previously (24). Briefly, the RNA and 
protein were precipitated with cold 0.4 n perchloric acid. The 
precipitate was washed four times with cold 0.2 n perchloric 
acid, once with 0.2 n perchloric acid-ethanol, 1:5, twice with 95 
per cent ethanol, and once with ethanol-ether, 3:1, at 50° for 
10 minutes. (In some experiments the extraction with lipide 
solvents was omitted and this did not alter the specific activity 
of the RNA.) The RNA was separated from the protein by 
extraction with about 2 ml. of 10 per cent NaCl at 100° for 30 
minutes. For quantitative recovery of the RNA, the NaCl 
extraction was repeated. The pH was adjusted to 7 to 7.5 
before heating, and this pH was maintained during the extraction 


TaBLe I 
Relative incorporation of nucleotides into RNA 

The nucleotides (1 umole of each nucleotide listed) were incu- 
bated with 0.5 ml. of pH 5 fraction of ascites cells containing 245 
ug. of RNA (reprecipitated at pH 5.2 three times and dissolved 
in Medium A) for 10 minutes at 37° in a total volume of 1.0 ml., 
with 0.01 m phosphopyruvate; 10 ug. of pyruvate kinase; 0.004 m 
MgCl.; 0.037 m Tris buffer, pH 7.6; and 0.020 m KCl. The pre- 
cursors used had the following specific activity values: ATP-C*, 
243,000 c.p.m./umole; CTP-C™, 58,000 c.p.m./umole; UTP-C*, 
133,000 c.p.m./umole; and GTP-C™, 162,000 c.p.m./umole. The 
myumoles of the labeled nucleotide incorporated/mg. of RNA are 
reported. 





Nucleotides added 











| RNA | Nucleotides added RNA 
| mymoles| |mpmoles 
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by the dropwise addition of dilute NaOH or HC! in 10 per cent 
NaCl, with the use of phenol red as an indicator. The samples 
were centrifuged and the sodium salts of the nucleic acid were 
precipitated from the NaCl extract by the addition of 2.5 
volumes of ice-cold 95 per cent ethanol. The samples were 
cooled to —20° for at least 4 hours. The sodium salts of nucleic 
acid were sedimented, dissolved in 1 ml. of 0.5 per cent NaCl, 
and reprecipitated by the addition of 2.5 volumes of cold ethanol. 
After standing for at least 2 hours at —20° the precipitate 
was collected and was washed with 2 ml. of ice-cold 95 per 
cent ethanol. The precipitate was dissolved in water and 
aliquots were taken for the estimation of RNA and the deter- 
mination of radioactivity. The samples were plated on round 
glass cover slips and were dried with a heating lamp. The 
samples were counted with a Nuclear gas flow counter with 
a Micromil end window. 

Determination of RNA—Routinely, RNA was estimated 
spectrophotometrically at 260 my on a hydrolyzed aliquot of 
the sample. The RNA was hydrolyzed in 0.1 n NaOH at 80° 
for 1 hour. The optical density at 260 my was measured with 
the Beckman spectrophotometer. The extinction coefficient 
used was 32.3 cm.? mg.-! RNA at 260 my in 0.1 n NaOH, calcu- 
lated from the data of Scott et al. (25) obtained for hydrolyzed 
RNA in 0.1 N HCl. In experiments where the total quantity 
of RNA present was too low to permit purification, carrier RNA 
was added after the addition of 0.4 n perchloric acid. Where 
total counts are reported, the specific activities of the isolated 
RNA have been multiplied by the total quantity of RNA found 
in the NaCl extract before the precipitation of the RNA with 
ethanol. 


RESULTS 


Localization of Labeled RNA Fraction—Further fractionation 
of the cytoplasmic fraction of ascites cells (S,) after incubation 
with oxidative substrates (18) and ATP-C" shows that the RNA 
in the 8; fraction has the highest specific activity. Incubation 
of the separated microsomal, S;, and pH 5 fractions with 
ATP-C", phosphopyruvate, and pyruvate kinase indicates that 
the latter fraction is most active. Similar results are obtained 
with rat liver fractions. A comparison of these two systems 
shows that the ascites cell system is much lower in ATPase (20) 
than the rat liver system previously described (1), and there- 
fore the experiments reported here were carried out with the 
ascites cells. 

Incorporation of Ribonucleotides into RN A—Table I represents 
the incorporation of ribonucleotides into the RNA of the pH 5 
fraction (reprecipitated three times) and describes the extent 
of the incorporation of each nucleotide when present alone or in 
combination with other nucleotides. The cytosine nucleotide 
addition is independent of the presence of other nucleotides. 
The adenine nucleotide incorporation, on the other hand, is 
enhanced greatly by the addition of CTP and to a lesser extent 
by the addition of GTP, whereas UTP is without effect. The 
presence of both GTP and CTP, however, does not result in an 
additive stimulation of the ATP utilization. The labeling of 
RNA in the presence of UTP-C" is less than that observed 
with labeled CTP or ATP under optimal conditions, and CTP 
and to some extent GTP inhibit the reaction. Appreciable 
labeling of RNA in the presence of GTP-C" is not observed in 
this experiment. 

With the pH 5 fraction precipitated once, addition of CTP 
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TaB_e II 


Effect of preincubation of pH 6 fraction on incorporation of adenine 
and cytosine nucleotides into RNA 


The control pH 5 fraction of ascites cells was reprecipitated 
and redissolved in Medium A three times. One portion of this 
pH 5 fraction was incubated at 37° for 15 minutes and chilled, to 
yield the preincubated pH 5 fraction. 0.75 ml. of the indicated 
pH 5 fraction was incubated for 10 minutes at 37° in a total vol- 
ume of 1 ml. with 1.0 umole of ATP or ATP-C"* (243,000 c.p.m./ 
pmole) and 0.5 ymole of CTP or CTP-C"* (58,000 c.p.m./umole), 
as indicated, and 0.004 m MgCl.; 0.037 m Tris buffer, pH 7.6; and 
0.02m KCl. The mumoles of the labeled nucleotide incorporated/ 
mg. of RNA are reported. 

















| RNA 
Nucleotides added 
Control pH 5__—|Preincubated pH 5 
fraction | fraction 
mymoles/meg. 
5 a el ea 15 8 
ATP-C" + CTP........... oe pete 
| 
CTP-* + ATP............... 23 | 46 





produces only a small stimulation of adenine nucleotide in- 
corporation, but after repeated reprecipitation the CTP effect 
becomes marked. Preincubation of the pH 5 fraction at 37° 
for 15 minutes results in a decrease of the incorporation of adenine 
nucleotides, but addition of CTP restores the activity, as is 
shown in Table II. Under these conditions, the extent of in- 
corporation of the cytosine nucleotide as compared with the 
adenine nucleotide is about 2:1. 

In the presence of both ATP and CTP the incorporation of 
these nucleotides is additive, as is shown in Table III, indicating 
that there is no replacement of one nucleotide by another. 

Location of Label in RNA—The labeled RNA was isolated 
after incubation of the pH 5 fraction with ATP-C™ and was 
subjected to mild alkaline hydrolysis, followed by separation 
of the mononucleotides and nucleosides, as follows: the RNA was 
hydrolyzed for 3 hours in 0.2 n NaOH at 80° 1 umole of 
adenosine was added as carrier and the sample was placed on a 
column of Dowex 1-formate (5 « 0.7 cm). The column was 
washed with 20 ml. of distilled water and then 0.02 ns HCOOH 
was added. 5 ml. fractions were collected and the adenosine 
was found as a sharp peak in Fractions 12 and 13. Thereafter 
3’ (or 2’)-CMP and 3’ (or 2’)-AMP were eluted with 0.05 n 
HCOOH and 0.2 n HCOOH, respectively. 80 to 90 per cent 
of the radioactivity placed on the column was eluted with the 
carrier adenosine, and the specific activity of this fraction was 
constant. 8 to 12 per cent of the radioactivity was associated 
with 3’ (or 2’)-AMP. Following separation of the nucleoside 
fraction by filter paper electrophoresis, the radioactivity coin- 
cided with adenosine. The sample was run for 2 hours at 1500 
volts in 0.018 m ammonium formate at pH 3.45, and adenosine 
traveled 12.7 cm. from the origin toward the cathode. In 
the absence of carrier nucleoside the actual amount of nucleosides 
recovered was less than 2 per cent of the total RNA hydrolysate. 
When a control sample of unhydrolyzed, labeled RNA was 
placed on a similar Dowex 1-formate column, no radioactive 


‘ Under these conditions less than 1 per cent of 3’ (or 2’)-AMP, 
3’ (or 2’)-CMP, or 3’ (or 2’)-UMP is degraded to the free base or 
nucleoside. 
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TaB_e III 
Additive incorporation of ATP and CTP into RNA 

2 wmoles of each nucleotide were incubated with 2 ml. of pH 5 
fraction of ascites cells containing 1 mg. of RNA (reprecipitated 
five times and dissolved in Medium A) for 10 minutes at 37° in a 
total volume of 4 ml. in the presence of 0.01 m phosphopyruvate; 
40 ug. of pyruvate kinase; 0.004 m MgCl.; 0.037 m Tris buffer, pH 
7.6; and 0.02 m KCl. The specific activity values of CTP-C™ 
and ATP-C'* were 60,000 c.p.m./umole. The specific activity 
values of the RNA are reported. 











Nucleotides added RNA 

ee c.pan.jeng. i 
ATP-C™' + CTP 1880 
CTP-C™“ + ATP. 3570 
Sum... 5450 
ATP-C™ + CTP-C™.. 5100 





compounds were eluted with 20 ml. of 4 m formic acid, 0.4 
ammonium formate. 

Table IV shows the distribution of radioactivity between 
the nucleoside and nucleotide fractions formed during alkaline 
degradation of the RNA labeled in the presence of ATP-C™, 
CTP-C", or UTP-C" and the indicated unlabeled nucleotides. 

Under these conditions of alkaline hydrolysis RNA of the 
following type would yield 3’ (or 2’)-nucleotides from the internal 
nucleotides, and nucleosides from the indicated end position (26): 


Base Base Base Base 
Le Le 


The added adenine nucleotide occupies principally an end posi- 
tion even in the presence of other nucleotides, as is indicated by 
the predominant appearance of adenosine-C™ rather than 3’ 
(or 2’)-AMP-C". The position of the added cytosine nucleotide 
in the RNA molecule is in part determined by the presence or 
absence of ATP. In the absence of added ATP, 51 to 61 per 
cent of the labeled cytosine nucleotide is present as an end group 
nucleotide, as is shown by the formation of cytidine-C™ during 
the alkaline hydrolysis,’ and the remainder is present as 3’ 
(or 2’)-CMP-C™. In the presence of ATP, the cytosine nu- 
cleotide seems to be “covered up” by the incorporation of the 
adenine nucleotide, since in this case 89 to 95 per cent of the 
labeled cytosine nucleotide component is recovered as 3’ (or 
2’)-CMP-C* after hydrolysis. 

Degradation of RNA, previously labeled with either ATP-C™ 
or CTP-C™ in the presence of ATP, with 0.1 N NaOH at 37° 
for 18 hours yields, in addition to the described products, a 
labeled compound which appears on a chromatogram with Dowex 
1-formate (20 x 0.7 cm. column) in a position between adenosine 
and 3’ (or 2’)-CMP, when formic acid serves as eluant in a 
gradient elution system (mixer, 500 ml. of distilled water; 
reservoir, 0.1 m HCOOH). Since more extensive alkaline hy- 
drolysis yields adenosine and 3’ (or 2’)-CMP respectively, it is 


‘ The radioactivity is eluted from Dowex 1-formate and Dowex 
50-H* in the same position as known cytidine, and travels with 
cytidine in the filter paper electrophoresis system described above. 








TaBLe IV 
Localization of C'* in alkaline hydrolysate of RNA 


The incubation conditions were the same as in Table I. The 
RNA was degraded with 0.2 n NaOH at 80° for 3 hours. 1 umole 


of adenosine, cytidine, or uridine was added to the correspond- 
ingly labeled RNA hydrolysate. The hydrolysates were placed 
on 5 X 0.7.cm. Dowex 1-formate columns. 5 or 10 ml. fractions 
of the eluents indicated were collected until each fraction was 
eluted completely: nucleosides, 0.02 ns HCOOH; 3’ (or 2’)-CMP, 
0.1 n HCOOH; 3’ (or 2’)-AMP, 1.0 n HCOOH; 3’ (or 2’)-GMP 
plus 3’ (or 2’)- UMP, 4 N HCOOH. The percentages of the total 
radioactivity in the RNA recovered as the nucleoside and nu- 
cleotide fractions after hydrolysis are reported. 
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Fic. 1. Time curve of incorporation of the adenine nucleotide 
into RNA of the pH 5 fraction. Each tube contained 0.75 ml. of 
ascites cell pH 5 fraction dissolved in Medium A, 1 umole of 
ATP-C* (190,000 counts per minute per umole), 0.01 m phospho- 
pyruvate, and 10 yg. of pyruvate kinase, in a total volume of 1.0 
ml. The gas phase was oxygen or nitrogen, as indicated. 


suggested that the compound contains cytidine-3’ , 5’-phos- 
phoadenosine. Whether a further constituent is present to 
render the compound slightly more resistant to alkaline hy- 
drolysis than RNA has not yet been established. 

Hydrolysis of RNA labeled in the presence of UTP-C" over a 
time course (2, 5, 10, and 30 minutes) suggests that the uridine 


Addition of End Groups to RNA 


nucleotide is added to the 3’ (or 2’)-hydroxyl group of the 
terminal nucleoside, since 85 to 90 per cent of the radioactivity 
appears with the uridine fraction at all time points. Similar 
observations are made in the presence of ATP. 

Enhancement of Terminal Nucleotide Incorporation by Addi- 
tion of Free RNA—A time curve for the incorporation of the 
adenine nucleotide into the RNA present in the pH 5 fraction 
is given in Fig. 1. The reaction is rapid and is completed in 
10 minutes. Oxygen is not required. Addition of a nucleoside 
triphosphate-generating system does not prevent the rapid 
decline in rate of the reaction, suggesting that the loss of sub- 
strate due to ATPase is not responsible for the short duration 
of the reaction. This observation suggests that the sites avail- 
able for the addition of adenine nucleotides to the RNA present 
in the pH 5 fraction are rapidly saturated. Therefore an experi- 
ment was carried out to test whether isolated pH 5 RNA could 
serve as acceptor of adenine nucleotides. When increasing 
amounts of free pH 5 RNA are added to the incubation system, 
as described in Fig. 1, the total addition of the adenine nucleotide 
into the RNA increases proportionately. The enhancement 
of the incorporation of both the adenine and cytosine nucleotides 
into RNA is greatest when free pH 5 RNA is added to the whole 
supernatant fraction (S;) rather than to the pH 5fraction. Figs. 
2 and 3 illustrate that the nucleotide addition to the RNA is 
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Fic. 2. Specificity of RNA as acceptor of the adenine nucleotide 
end group. In each tube 0.5 ml. of the 8; fraction prepared from 
a 7.5 per cent homogenate of ascites cells was incubated for 10 
minutes at 37° in a total volume of 1 ml. with 1 umole of ATP-C" 
(243,000 c.p.m./ymole) in the presence of 0.01 m phosphopyruvate; 
10 ug. of pyruvate kinase; 0.005 m MgCl; 0.037 m Tris buffer, 
pH 7.6; 0.02 m KCl; and increasing amounts of RNA isolated 
from several sources. pH 5 fraction of rat liver (@), nuclei of 
ascites cells (@), microsomes of ascites cells (4), and microsomes 
of rat liver (A). The enzyme contained 32 ug. of RNA per 0.5 
ml. The total radioactivity in the RNA is reported. After the 
addition of perchloric acid, RNA was added to give the same 
amount of RNA in all flasks of each individual curve. 
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proportional to the amount of pH 5 RNA added to the incuba- 
tion system. Alkaline hydrolysis of the RNA labeled in the 
presence of ATP-C“ under these conditions yields between 85 
and 90 per cent of the radioactivity as adenosine, indicating 
that the adenine nucleotide predominantly is incorporated as a 
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Fic. 3. Effect of addition of pH 5 RNA on the incorporation 
of the cytosine nucleotide into RNA. The 8; fraction (0.3 ml. 
per tube) prepared from a 7.5 per cent homogenate of ascites cells 
was incubated with 0.5 umole of CTP-C™ (58,000 c.p.m./umole) 
for 10 minutes at 37° in a total volume of 1 ml. in the presence of 
0.01 m phosphopyruvate; 10 ug. of pyruvate kinase; 0.004 m MgCl;; 
0.037 m Tris buffer, pH 7.6; 0.02 m KCl; and increasing amounts 
of RNA prepared from the rat liver pH 5 fraction. The S; frac- 
tion contained 20 wg. of RNA in0.3 ml. The total radioactivity 
incorporated into the RNA is reported. After the addition of 
perchloric acid, RNA was added to give the same amount of RNA 
in all flasks. 
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Fic. 4. Substrate concentration curves. Experiment I: Each 
tube contained 0.75 ml. of ascites cell pH 5 fraction in medium 
B, with varying amounts of ATP-C* (300,000 c.p.m./umole) or 
UTP-C™ (200,000 c.p.m./umole) in a final volume of 1 ml. The 
samples were incubated at 37° for 10 minutes with 95 per cent 
oxygen, 5 per cent carbon dioxide in the gas phase. Experiment 
II: Each tube contained 0.75 ml. of ascites pH 5 fraction (reprecip- 
itated two times) in Medium A with varying amounts of CTP-C™ 
(100,000 c.p.m./umole) in a final volume of 1 ml. The samples 
were incubated for 10 minutes at 37° with air in the gas phase. 
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TaBLe V 


ATP and ADP as precursors of adenine nucleotide end 
groups of RNA of pH & fraction 

Each tube contained 0.75 ml. of ascites cell pH 5 fraction in 
Medium B plus 1 umole of ATP-8-C™ containing 190,000 c.p.m., 
or 1 umole of ADP-8-C" containing 190,000 c.p.m. in a final vol- 
ume of 1.0 ml. An ATP-generating system consisting of 0.01 
phosphopyruvate and 11 yg. of pyruvate kinase was included 
where indicated. Incubation was carried out for 10 minutes at 
37° in an atmosphere of 95 per cent oxygen, 5 per cent carbon di- 
oxide. 

After incubation the perchloric acid-soluble fraction was 
assayed for radioactivity present in ATP, ADP, AMP, and ade- 
nosine. Samples 1, 2, and 3 were assayed by filter paper electro- 
phoresis: 90 minutes at 1000 volts in the presence of 0.02 m am- 
monium formate at pH 3.8. After the electrophoresis the paper 
was cut into 0.5 cm. strips and the samples were eluted with water, 
evaporated to dryness, and counted. A slight contamination by 
ATP in the ADP samples obtained from the filter paper chroma- 
tograms was found due to tailing of the ATP peak. Sample 4 
was chromatographed on a Dowex 1-formate column (0.7 em. X 
10 cm.) by elution with a gradient of ammonium formate, pH 5, 
from 0 to 1.5 m with a mixer volume of 150 ml. (16). 120 drops 
were collected in each tube. This method resulted in complete 
separation of adenosine, AMP, ADP, and ATP. 





| Acid-soluble nucleotides C'* 


recovered after incubation 
(% of radioactivity) 











ee eated, 
| | AD* | AMP | app | ATP 
myumoles / | 
meg. | | | 
1. ATPA™...... pio 7.9 1 8 50 42 
2. ATP-C* + ATP-gener- | 
ating system......... 7.8 a 6 85 
0 A ik in chetesknsans 1.0 3 | 12 | 82 3 
4. ADP-C“ + ATP-gener- 
ating system.......... 8.6 0 1.8; 3.2) 95 





* AD = adenosine. 
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5’-nucleotide and is attached by a phosphodiester linkage to a 
free 3’ (or 2’)-hydroxy] group of the terminal nucleoside residue 
of the RNA. 

A specificity for the type of RNA required as acceptor of the 
5’-nucleotides is indicated in Fig. 2. RNA isolated by the 
phenol extraction method (3, 22, 23) from the pH 5 fraction 
of either rat liver or ascites cells is very active, but the RNA 
obtained from nuclei or microsomes is almost completely in- 
active. RNA prepared from bakers’ yeast by this method 
also serves as acceptor of terminal nucleotides, but fractionation 
of this material has not yet been carried out. A particular 
type of RNA seems to be required as acceptor of terminal nu- 
cleotides, but species specificity for the source of the RNA is 
not indicated. The addition of the adenine nucleotide to the 
RNA naturally found in the pH 5 fraction and to free RNA 
isolated from the pH 5 fraction of the ascites cells is of the same 
order of magnitude. 

A study of the distribution of the enzymic activity in the 8; 
fraction of ascites cells, under conditions where the acceptor 
RNA is not limiting, shows that after one precipitation at pH 


* RNA isolated by the NaCl extraction procedure, described 
under ‘‘Methods,”’ was found by Hoagland et al. (3) to be inactive 
and was therefore not tried in this system. 
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Fia. 5. Effect of a nucleoside triphosphate-generating system 
on the labeling of the RNA of the pH 5 fraction at varying con- 
centrations of added ATP-C". Each tube contained 0.75 ml. of 
ascites cell pH 5 fraction in Medium B plus varying amounts of 
ATP-C" containing 190,000 c.p.m./umole. Where indicated, 10 
umoles of phosphopyruvate and 10 ug. of pyruvate kinase or 1.0 
umole of NaF were added. The final volume was 1.0 ml. The 
incubation was carried out for 10 minutes at 37° with 95 per cent 
nitrogen, 5 per cent carbon dioxide in the gas phase. The ab- 
breviation PEP + kinase stands for phosphopyruvate plus pyru- 
vate kinase. 


5.2 only about 25 per cent of the total enzymic activity appears 
in the pH 5 fraction, and the remainder is present in the pH 5 
supernatant fraction (S,). The distribution of the RNA, 
however, does not follow that of the enzyme, and 85 to 95 
per cent of the RNA is precipitated at pH 5.2. The precipita- 
tion of the pH 5 fraction from §; of ascites cells thus results 
in nearly complete concentration of the soluble RNA and causes 
precipitation of sufficient enzyme to catalyze maximal addition 
of nucleotides to the RNA found in the preparation. In addi- 
tion it permits removal of possible cofactors and competing 
enzyme systems. 

Mechanism of Incorporation of Nucleotides into RNA— 
Substrate concentration curves for ATP, CTP, and UTP are 
given in Fig. 4. The reaction is dependent on the presence of 
magnesium ions, for which the optimal concentration is between 
2 and 8 mM under these experimental conditions. 

A comparison of ATP and ADP as precursors for nucleotide 
addition to RNA is illustrated in Table V. ATP is greatly 
superior as a substrate. In the presence of phosphopyruvate 
and pyruvate kinase, ADP is phosphorylated to ATP, and under 
these conditions the incorporation rate equals that obtained 
with ATP. In this case 95 per cent of the ADP was converted 
to ATP at the termination of the experiment, as demonstrated 
by chromatography of the acid-soluble fraction on Dowex 
1-formate. 

Additional evidence that ATP rather than ADP is the pre- 
cursor is shown in Fig. 5. The control curve requires a high 
initial concentration of ATP to reach maximal nucleotide in- 
corporation into the RNA, reflecting the presence of active 
ATPase. On the other hand, when the nucleoside triphosphate- 
generating system is present to counteract this degradative 
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reaction, maximal incorporation is reached at a lower concentra- 
tion of added substrate. The inhibition of the ATPase activity 
by fluoride also results in increased incorporation at low ATP 
concentrations, once more pointing toward the nucleoside 
triphosphate as precursor. 

A number of uracil nucleotides were considered as possible 
precursors of end group incorporation. The extent of the uracil 
nucleotide addition to the RNA in the presence of these com- 
pounds tested under a variety of conditions is shown in Table 
VI. The composition of the acid-soluble fraction at the end of 
the incubation period is also reported for each experiment. It 
is found that the uracil nucleotide is incorporated into the RNA 
only when UTP is added or is generated during the reaction. 

CTP serves as precursor for the addition of the cytosine nu- 


TaBLe VI 
Incorporation of uracil nucleotides into RNA 


The uracil nucleotides were incubated with 0.75 ml. of ascites 
cell pH 5 fraction (containing 180 ug. of RNA) for 20 minutes at 
37° in a total volume of 1.0 ml. with 0.0005 m ATP, 0.0037 m MgCl., 
0.020 m KCl, and 0.037 m Tris buffer, pH 7.6. 10 umoles of phos- 
phopyruvate, 100 ug. of pyruvate kinase, and 0.5 ml. of S; frac- 
tion were added where indicated. The precursors used have the 
following specific activity values: UTP-C**, 100,000 c.p.m./umole; 
UDP-C"*, 545,000 c.p.m./umole; UDP-C'*-glucose, 71,000 c.p.m./ 
umole; UDP-C"*-acetylglucosamine, 70,000 ¢c.p.m./umole. The 
mymoles incorporated/mg. of RNA are reported. 

The acid-soluble fraction was chromatographed on Dowex 
1-formate by gradient elution with 0 to 1 mM ammonium formate, 
pH 5 (16). Carrier uracil nucleotides were added to locate the 
fractions. The acid-soluble fractions of Samples 1 to 4 were 
placed on 10 X 0.3 em. columns and a 150 ml. mixer was used. 
Samples 5 and 7 were chromatographed on 20 X 0.3 cm. columns 
and a 350 ml. mixer was employed. In all cases complete separa- 
tions of the nucleotides were obtained. The distribution of the 
radioactivity among the different uracil nucleotide fractions is 
reported as the percentage distribution of the radioactivity pres- 
ent in the acid-soluble fraction after the incubation. 

|  Acid-soluble nucelotides C 


} | recovered after incubation 
(% of radioactivity) 























Precursor added* RNA = 
| l l 
‘uMP|UDP UTP] 3 | 
rw | | | 
1. 1 umole UTP-C"..........| 6.1 | 9.0/15.0/74.0) | 
2.0.5 umole UTP-C* + | | | | 
PEP + PK.............| 6.5 | 1.5} 4.0/94.3| | 
3. 0.6 umole UDP-C"........| 0.0 60 [29 |0 | | 
4.0.6 ymole UDP-C* + mw | 
PEP + PR........ 6.1 | 2.7) 0.7199 | | 
5. 1umole UDP-C".G.......| 0.0 |0 | 2.0.0 | 95 | 
6. 1 umole UDP-C"-AG......| 0.0 | — Eat tell Coe | — 
7. 2 umoles UDP-C'*-G + 2 | 
umoles PP + 0.5 ml. Ss | 
fraction.................| 7.6 | 1.0| 1.3)24.8| 55.7 | 22 
8. 2 umoles UDP-3"*-AG + 2 | | 
umoles PP + 0.5 ml. Ss; 
DINE 2 oe coisa iote ex 6.6 | — ikon Gas a | — 














* PEP, phosphopyruvate; PK, pyruvate kinase; UDP-C'*-G, 
UDP-C"*-glucose; UDP-C'-AG, UDP-C'*-acetylglucosamine; 
PP, inorganic pyrophosphate. 

+1 Dashes indicate values not determined. 
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TasLe VII 
Inhibition of nucleotide incorporation by inorganic pyrophosphate 

Experiment I: 1 umole of ATP-C** (200,000 c.p.m./umole) was 
jncubated with 0.75 ml. of pH 5 fraction of ascites cells in Medium 
B for 10 minutes at 37° in a total volume of 1 ml. in the presence 
of the indicated additions. The gas phase was 95 per cent oxy- 
gen, 5 per cent CO2. 

Experiments II and III: 1 umole of CTP-C' or UTP-C%* 
(200 ,000 c.p.m./ymole) was incubated with 0.70 ml. of pH 5 frac- 
tion in Medium A for 10 minutes at 37° in a total volume of 1 ml. 
in the presence of the indicated additions. 2.5yg. of the crystal- 
line pyrophosphatase (kindly supplied by Dr. Kunitz) split 13 
umoles of inorganic pyrophosphate/minute under the above con- 
ditions. Orthophosphate was determined on the acid-soluble 
fraction at the end of the incubation by the method of King (28). 





Ortho- 
| RNA | phos- 
phate 


Incubation* 





1 
c.p.m./ | pmoles/ 
] 
| 


mg. flask 
Experiment I 
pes 2 SR aR Ie 1580 | —f 
1 umole ATP-C™ + 5 wmoles PP + 5 umoles! 
MgCl, Se eee ee Tee eT eee Te eC ee LT oe ee 460 — 
1 pmole ATP-C"* + 5 umoles AMP........... 1530 | — 


1 umole ATP-C* + 5 umoles PP + 5 umoles | 


AMP + 10 wmoles MgCle................... 
Experiment II 
DE I chisiciccchdaaeene Sunn wea 3000 | 0.52 
1 umole CTP-C* + 5 uwmoles PP + 5 umoles | 
NESS Ais wan iuaencuscubeadbanntae en | 1030 2.63 
1 pymole CTP-C™ + 5 wmoles PP + 5 panels 
DS ee pean 3040 | 10.45 
Experiment III 
PP 8 os ony 5 ca whan balncpmas oes 610 a 
1 umole UTP-C™ + 5 umoles PP + 5 umoles 
MgCl. TOTTORI ETO ETT CL eT 390 = 





* PP, inorganic pyrophosphate; P, orthophosphate; PPase, 
inorganic pyrophosphatase. 
+ Dashes indicate values not determined. 


cleotide to RNA equally well when it is added alone or in the 
presence of sufficient pyruvate kinase (200 yg./ml.) and 0.01 
mM phosphopyruvate (27) to maintain the cytosine nucleotide 
as CTP (99 per cent). 

Inorganic pyrophosphate inhibits the incorporation of the 
adenine, cytosine and uracil nucleotides into RNA, as is shown 
in Table VII. This inhibition can be overcome by the removal 
of inorganic pyrophosphate by means of pyrophosphatase. 
This observation contrasts with the lack of effect of pyrophos- 
phate on the incorporation of the adenine nucleotide into RNA 
reported by Edmonds and Abrams (12). AMP and orthophos- 
phate have no effect on the reaction. 

In the presence of P*-labeled inorganic pyrophosphate a 
reversal of the reaction can be demonstrated. Fig. 3 shows 
that the addition of pH 5 RNA enhances the incorporation of 
the cytosine nucleotide. It was therefore reasoned that the 
incorporation of labeled inorganic pyrophosphate into CTP 
might be stimulated by the addition of pH 5 RNA, and Table 
VIII shows this to be the case. Labeled inorganic pyrophosphate 
appears predominantly in CTP, and not in CDP or CMP, 
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TasLe VIII 
Inorganic pyrophosphate incorporation 
into CTP in presence of RNA 

4 umoles of P*P*? or P*? (980,000 c.p.m./umole) were incubated 
with 1.0 ml. of ascites cell pH 5 fraction (containing 356 ug. of 
RNA) in a total volume of 4.0 ml. at 35° for 5 minutes in the pres- 
ence of 2 umoles of CTP and 0.4 umole of CDP; 0.001 m KF; 
0.005 m MgCl; 0.037 m Tris buffer, pH 7.6; 0.020 m KCl; and vary- 
ing amounts of RNA prepared from the pH 5 fraction of rat liver. 
The acid-soluble fraction (0.5 umole of CMP was added as carrier) 
was chromatographed on a 20 X 0.3 cm. Dowex 1-formate column 
by gradient elution (16). 1.0 m ammonium formate, pH 5, was 
placed in the reservoir and a 300 ml. mixer was employed. 100 
drops were collected per tube. The separation obtained was: 
CMP Tubes 6 and 7; inorganic phosphate, Tubes 10 to 14; CDP, 
Tubes 19 to 24; inorganic pyrophosphate, Tubes 31 to 43; and CTP, 
Tubes 49 to 55. The cytosine nucleotides were adsorbed on 
Nuchar C, washed with H.O to remove any contaminating P*P* 
or P*, and eluted with 70 per cent ethanol, 0.14 N NH,OH. The 
total radioactivity in each fraction is reported. After the incu- 
bation, 0.4 to 0.6 per cent and 97 to 99 per cent of the total radio- 
activity is present as orthophosphate and inorganic pyrophos- 
phate, respectively, when P**P** serves as precursor. 





Acid-soluble nucleotides 
Incubation* = 








CTP CDP | CMP 
c.p.m. fract on 
1. 0.001 u P&@P*.... 186 | 12 
2. 0.001 m P*#P*? + 960 ug. RNA 556 11 


3. 0.001 m P**P* + 1280 ug. RNA 





0 
1 
737 17 2 
9 


4. 0.001 m P* + 960 ug. RNA.. ies 12 2 





* PP, inorganic pyrophosphate; P, orthophosphate. 


and the labeling of CTP is proportional to the amount of RNA 
added. Labeled inorganic orthophosphate, on the other hand, 
is not incorporated extensively into CTP or CDP. Under 
these conditions where CTP and CDP are present, roughly 1 
per cent of the terminal CMP of the RNA was split. 

When 125 ug. of ribonuclease (Worthington Biochemical 
Corporation) are added to the pH 5 fraction in the presence of 
1.3 wmoles/ml. of ATP-C"™, the labeling of RNA during a 20 
minute incubation at 37° is inhibited 99 per cent. 


DISCUSSION 


These data indicate that the nucleoside triphosphates of 
adenine, cytosine, and uracil serve as proximal precursors 
for the addition of mononucleotide units to the 3’ (or adjacent 
2’)-hydroxyl group of a terminal nucleoside of a particular type 
of RNA. The general formulation, nucleoside-PPP + RNA = 
nucleoside-P-RNA + PP, fits the data where the nucleoside 
is adenosine, cytidine, or uridine. The situation with respect 
to the guanine nucleotide, however, requires further clarification. 
The terminal 3’ (or adjacent 2’)-hydroxyl group of the RNA 
displaces the inorganic pyrophosphate of the nucleoside tri- 
phosphate, as indicated by two pieces of evidence, (a) the in- 
hibition of the forward reaction by inorganic pyrophosphate, 
and (b) the labeling of CTP by labeled inorganic pyrophosphate 
in the presence of pH 5 RNA and the pH 5 fraction. Where 
ATP is the precursor, reversibility of this type of reaction is 
more difficult to demonstrate unequivocally because of the 
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pyrophosphate exchange reaction with ATP, which occurs in the 
same cell fraction in the presence of amino acids (29). 

The experiments indicate a sequential addition of the cytosine 
nucleotide and thereafter the adenine nucleotide to the RNA. 
Preincubation or reprecipitation of the pH 5 fraction seems to 
result in a loss of available sites where the adenine nucleotide 
can be added, but in the presence of CTP these sites are restored. 
GTP causes a partial stimulation of the incorporation of the 
adenine nucleotide under conditions where it is not incorporated. 
An explanation for this observation cannot be given at present. 

The reaction described differs from that reported by Grun- 
berg-Manago et al. (30) and by Hilmoe and Heppel (31) in 
important particulars. The precursor is nucleoside triphosphate 
rather than diphosphate, and there is no net synthesis of RNA, 
but rather an addition of nucleotides to existing RNA at the 
end bearing free 3’- and 2’-hydroxyl groups. The possibility 
of total synthesis of RNA by this mechanism under different 
conditions is not excluded. The mechanism of this reaction is 
analogous to that found for the synthesis of DNA by Kornberg 
et al. (32). 

It is of interest to note that free pH 5 RNA added to the en- 
zyme system serves as the best acceptor of nucleotides. Whether 
the superiority of this RNA is due only to the difference in 
chain length of the RNA found in the pH 5, microsome, and 
nuclear fractions or is also due to a specificity of the type of RNA 
molecule remains to be determined. Some of the properties 
of the pH 5 RNA have been described by Hoagland et al. (3). 
This fraction of RNA is not homogeneous, but its average 
molecular weight is relatively much smaller than that of the 
microsomal fraction (33). From the data in Table I, it can 
be calculated that under the best conditions for incorporation 
of the adenine nucleotide, approximately 1 nucleotide is in- 
corporated into terminal phosphodiester linkage per 98 nu- 
cleotide residues, assuming an average molecular weight of a 
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mononucleotide residue of 340. This would be consistent with 
an average polynucleotide molecular weight of 33,000. 

The incorporation of amino acids into the pH 5 RNA or 
into a polynucleotide fraction has been described recently (2, 
3, 34-39). The finding of a dependence of the amino acid 
binding to soluble RNA upon the addition of these specific 
nucleotide end groupings to the RNA suggests that the incorpora- 
tion of these nucleotides provides the functional sites for the 
binding of the amino acids to the RNA (40). 


SUMMARY 


The nucleoside triphosphates of cytosine and adenine, and to a 
smaller extent uracil, serve as proximal precursors for the in- 
corporation of the nucleoside monophosphates into the ribo- 
nucleic acid of the supernatant fraction of Ehrlich ascites 
carcinoma cells in vitro. Cytosine- and adenine-5’-nucleotides 
are added to the ribonucleic acid in sequence, and the latter 
is predominantly terminal. Free ribonucleic acid, isolated 
from the supernatant fraction and added to the incubation 
system, also serves as acceptor of these nucleotides. Equal 
quantities of microsomal or nuclear ribonucleic acid are almost 
inert. 

An unsubstituted 3’ (or adjacent 2’)-hydroxyl group of the 
terminal nucleoside residue of the ribonucleic acid appears to 
displace pyrophosphate from the nucleoside triphosphates, 
resulting in the formation of a 3’ (or 2’) ,5’-phosphodiester 
linkage. The reversibility of the reaction is shown by the syn- 
thesis of labeled cytidine triphosphate from P*-labeled in- 
organic pyrophosphate and ribonucleic acid in the presence of 
the enzyme system. 


Acknowledgment—The authors are indebted to Drs. Mahlon 
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6-Aminonicotinamide has been reported to be a powerful 
niacin antagonist (1) and effective against certain experimental 
neoplasms (2-4). A compound tentatively identified as the 
6-AN! analogue of DPN has been isolated from tissues of 6-AN- 
treated animals and synthesized enzymatically employing pig 
brain DPNase (2). Our interest in antimetabolites of vitamins 
and their mechanism of action led us to explore the metabolic 
action of this new compound. 

We have isolated from 6-AN-treated mice the 6-AN analogue 
of DPN and TPN and have synthesized these compounds in 
vitro. These nucleotide analogues, contrary to the report of 
Johnson et al. (2), undergo none of the addition reactions which 
occur with normal pyridine nucleotides, i.e. hydrosulfite reduc- 
tion or cyanide, acetone, and dihydroxyacetone addition. 

Administration of 6-AN to mice causes a marked reduction in 
the activity of DPN-dependent mitochondrial systems, f- 
hydroxybutyrate and a-ketoglutarate dehydrogenase. In the 
755 adenocarcinoma, where a relatively low enzymatic ca- 
pacity to carry out oxidative phosphorylation is coupled with 
a high energy requirement, (indicated by the very rapid growth 
of the tumor), marked lowering of the ATP and ADP, and in- 
creases in the AMP concentration were observed upon the ad- 
ministration of 6-AN. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


Isolation of Nucleotides from Mouse Tissue—C57 black mice 
were decapitated 18 to 22 hours after receiving a single intra- 
peritoneal injection of aqueous 6-AN solution (200 mg./kilo) 
in the 6-amino-DPN and 6-amino-TPN studies. In the studies 
concerning the effect of 6-AN on natural nucleotides, the ani- 
mals received 6-AN at a level of 8 mg. /kilo/day for 4 consecutive 
days and were sacrificed on the 5th day. 

All tissues were immediately removed and frozen in dry ice- 
acetone. The frozen tissues were blotted, weighed, homogenized 


*Supported by grants-in-aid from the Williams-Waterman 
Fund, National Vitamin Foundation and The United States 
Public Health Service (CY-2446 (C2) CY). 

7 Present address, Department of Biochemistry, University 
of Miami School of Medicine, Coral Gables, Florida. 

A preliminary report has appeared (Friedland, I. M., Kaplan, 
L. A., Dietrich, L. 8. and Shapiro, D. M., Federation Proc., 17, 
224 (1958)). 

The abbreviations used are: 6-AN, 6-aminonicotinamide; 
6-amino-DPN, 6-aminonicotinamide analogue of DPN; 6-amino- 
TPN, 6-aminonicotinamide analogue of TPN; CDP, cytidine 
diphosphate. 


in 9 volumes of 3 per cent HClO, and centrifuged in the cold. 
The nucleotides were adsorbed on acid-washed Nuchar (West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company) (5), 300 mg./gm. wet weight 
of tissue, with frequent agitation in the cold. Adsorption was 
complete after approximately 20 minutes. The Nuchar was 
collected and washed with cold water until the washings were no 
longer acid. The charcoal containing the adsorbed nucleotides 
was transferred to a column (15 mm. in diameter) containing a 
glass wool plug and a packing of Celite 545 Johns-Manville 
Products (about 25 mm. thick). The column was washed 
with ethanol, concentrated ammonium hydroxide, and water 
(60:2:38)? at a rate of approximately 2 ml./minute until the 
eluate was free of material adsorbing at 260 mu. The eluate 
was concentrated to dryness in a vacuum and redissolved in 
either water or 60 per cent ethanol. 

In the studies of the effect of 6-AN on the natural nucleotides, 
the samples were chromatographed with the acid ammonium 
isobutyrate system of Magasanik et al. (6). The areas occupied 
by ATP, ADP, AMP, and the remaining 5’-polyphosphate 
nucleotides* were cut out. Adjacent areas of identical dimen- 
sions free of ultraviolet absorbing materials served as paper 
blanks. All samples and blanks were cut into small pieces and 
eluted overnight, in the cold, in 3.5 ml. of 0.1 m phosphate buffer 
(pH 7.4). The ultraviolet absorption spectrum of supernatant 
material was determined by the use of a Beckman model DU 
spectrophotometer. 

Chromatographic Purification of 6-Amino-DPN and 6-Amino- 
TPN—The eluates containing the analogues were applied to 
sheets of Whatman 3MM paper as lines about 5 mm. wide in 
concentrations of 10 to 15 optical density units/1 cm. area of 
paper. Employing this heavy paper minimizes the danger of 
overloading and the subsequent tailing that usually occurs. 
The sheets were developed in isobutyrate (6) for 18 to 24 hours, 
by using the ascending technique. 

The dried sheets were examined in the dark using a mercury 
lamp‘ filtered to give light predominantly of a wave length of 
254 mu. The areas occupied by 6-AN and its derivatives were 
determined® and cut out as strips, care being taken to retain 


?K. K. Tsuboi and T. D. Price, private communication. 

* All the guanosine, uridine and cytidine 5’-polyphosphate 
nucleotides with the exception of CDP move as a single component 
in the isobutyrate system. 

4 Mineralight, Ultra-Violet Products, Inc., South Pasadena, 
California. 

5 6-AN and its derivatives can be detected by blue fluorescence 
to 254 my light providing that the compounds are in the acid form. 
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only those regions free of DPN or TPN. This procedure caused 
no problem in the case of 6-amino-TPN, since TPN and its 
§-AN analogue are well separated under these conditions. Very 
low yields were obtained, however, in the case of 6-amino-DPN, 
since its Rr is similar to DPN (Fig. 1). The paper strips were 
eluted by descending chromatographic technique with 0.02 m 
NaHCO;. All the 6-amino-DPN or 6-amino-TPN came off 
in the first 2 to 3 ml. of solvent which dripped off the bottom of 
the strip. This material was concentrated in a vacuum. Re- 
sidual traces of DPN and TPN were removed by repeating the 
chromatographic and elution process. 

Formation of 6-Amino-DPN and 6-Amino-TPN Using Pig 
Brain DPNase—An acetone powder of pig brain served as the 
source of DPNase. 40 mg. of acetone powder and 12 mg. of 
finely powdered 6-AN were homogenized in 5 ml. of 0.05 m 
phosphate, pH 7.4. Before incubation, 2 mg. of solid DPN or 
TPN were added. 

The suspension was incubated at 37° for 1 hour and the reac- 
tion stopped by the addition of an equal volume of 10 per cent 
trichloroacetic acid. As many as eight similar preparations were 
run simultaneously and the contents pooled after the termination 
of the reaction. Attempts to run one large reaction mixture 
resulted in much lower yields and were subsequently abandoned. 
The pooled nucleotides were isolated chromatographically, 
using the same adsorption procedure as for the tissue preparation 
except that 80 mg. of charcoal and 10 ml. of ammoniacal aqueous 
ethanol were used per 5 ml. of original reaction mixture. 

6-Amino-TPN Synthesis with DPN Kinase—DPN kinase 
was prepared from acetone powder of pigeon liver by the pro- 
cedure of Wang and Kaplan (7). The isolation procedure was 
stopped just before the alumina Cy adsorption. Each reaction 
vessel contained 1 ml. of purified 6-amino-DPN (synthesized 
with DPNase or isolated from 6-AN-treated animals), 3 ml. of 
0.05 m phosphate, pH 7.4, 0.5 ml. of 0.01 m ATP, and 1.0 ml. 
of DPN kinase preparation. The reaction was carried out at 
37° for 1 hour and stopped by the addition of an equal volume 
of cold 10 per cent trichloroacetic acid. The nucleotides were 
isolated for chromatographic evaluation by the same procedure 
used for the DPNase studies. 

Localization of N'-substituted Nicotinamide Derivatives in 
Paper—DPN and TPN were distinguished from the other 
nucleotides by spraying a desired section of the chromatogram 
with 0.01 per cent dihydroxyacetone in 10 per cent Na:COs. 
The damp paper was placed in an oven (100°) for 5 minutes and 
then viewed by ultraviolet light (8365 my). The pyridinium 
ions, DPN, TPN, nicotinamide riboside, nicotinamide mono- 
nucleotide, and N'-methyl nicotinamide, fluoresce an intense 
light blue. This procedure is specific and more sensitive than 
the conventional absorption techniques. 

Enzymatic Studies—C57 black mice bearing the 755 tumor* 
were administered 6-AN intraperitoneally at a level of 8 mg./ 
kilo/day for 4 consecutive days and sacrificed by decapitation 
on the 5th day. The tumor tissue was removed and chilled in 
crushed ice, blotted dry, weighed, and homogenized in a glass 
homogenizer of the Potter type (9). 

Lactic acid and 3-phosphoglyceraldehyde dehydrogenase 





compounds are found to remain in the fluorescent state. 

* The 755 adenocarcinoma is a transplantable tumor. Treat- 
ment began 15 days after transplantation. Description of the 
transplant techniques are presented elsewhere (8). 
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activities were followed spectrophotometrically employing the 
procedures of Neilands (10) and Cori et al. (11), respectively. 
The clear supernatant material obtained upon centrifuging 
isotonic KC] tumor homogenates at 23,000 x g for 20 minutes 
served as the source of enzyme. In the §-hydroxybutyrate 
and a-ketoglutarate studies, the tissues were homogenized in 
0.25 m sucrose containing 0.02 m nicotinamide and 0.004 m Ver- 
sene (disodium salt of ethylenediaminetetraacetic acid, Dow 
Chemical Company). The ability of the tissue homogenates to 
convert 8-hydroxybutyrate to acetoacetate was measured as 
follows: MgCl., 0.01 m; ATP, 0.0014 a; nicotinamide, 0.06 m; 
potassium phosphate buffer (pH 7.4), 0.015 m; and 0.8 ml. of 
a 25 per cent tumor homogenate was added to ice cold reaction 
vessels. Immediately before incubation, 8-hydroxybutyrate, 
0.01 m, was added. The final volume of the reaction mixture 
was 2 ml. All reactants were neutralized with KOH before 
addition. The reaction was carried out at 37° with agitation 
for 30 minutes and the reaction stopped by the addition of 0.5 
ml. of 15 per cent trichloroacetic acid. Acetoacetate analyses 
(12) were carried out on the supernatant material obtained upon 
centrifugation. No endogenous acetoacetate is present in either 
control or treated tumor. The oxidation of a-ketoglutarate was 
measured manometrically. Each Warburg vessel contained 
0.2 ml. of 15 per cent KOH in the center well. The following 
reactants were added to the main compartment: MgCl,, 0.008 
m; ATP, 0.001 m; malonate, 0.008 m; nicotinamide, 0.048 m; 
potassium phosphate buffer (pH 7.4), 0.012 m; a-ketoglutarate, 
0.008 m; 0.5 ml. of a 20 per cent tumor homogenate and isotonic 
KCI to give a total volume of 2.5 ml. After a 5 minute equili- 
bration, oxygen consumption was measured for 15 minutes at 
37°. All reactants were neutralized with KOH before addition. 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

A schematic summary of the chromatographic studies is 
presented in Fig. 1. In the “Control” lane are shown localiza- 
tions of pure DPN, TPN and 6-AN when these compounds are 
initially applied as a mixture. The lane labeled “Kidney” 
shows the pyridine derivatives present in the crude nucleotide 
fraction from the kidneys of mice which received 6-AN. DPN 
and TPN were present along with two abnormal components 
containing 6-AN. Elution and qualitative examination of the 
deposits containing 6-AN revealed the presence of adenine, 
pentose, phosphate, and 6-AN in both. Under these conditions, 
the faster moving 6-AN nucleotide was found in all tissues stud- 
ied: liver, kidney, heart, brain, and tumor (755 adenocarcinoma). 
The slower moving 6-AN nucleotide was, at the concentrations 
studied, detectable only in liver and kidney. 

Studies with 6-AN and DPN in the presence of pig brain 
DPNase (Fig. 1, DPNase, DPN) resulted in a nucleotide con- 
taining 6-AN which ran slightly ahead of DPN. These obser- 
vations are similar to those of Johnson et al. (2). Similar studies 
with TPN (DPNase, TPN) yielded a slower moving 6-AN 
nucleotide. Since DPNase catalyzes the exchange of pyridine 
moieties, the two 6-AN nucleotides were tentatively identified 
as the 6-AN analogues of DPN and TPN. 

Confirmation of identification was obtained by the incubation 
of the tentative DPN analogues (isolated from tissue extracts 
or synthesized with DPNase) with the DPN kinase preparation 
(Fig. 1). In both instances there was a nucleotide containing 
6-AN chromatographically similar to that obtained by the reac- 
tion of TPN and 6-AN with DPNase, or the slower moving 
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Fic. 1. Schematic summary of chromatographic studies on 6-amino-DPN and 6-amino-TPN. 


The shaded areas represent 6-AN 


or nucleotides containing6-AN. The open areas are either TPN or DPN as indicated; control, mixture of pure TPN, DPN and 6-AN; 
kidney, DPN, TPN or analogues found in acid soluble fraction of kidneys from the mice treated with 6-AN; DPNase (DPN), result 
of incubating 6-AN and DPN with DPNase; DPNase (TPN), result of incubating 6-AN and TPN with DPNase; DPN kinase, effect 


of incubating 6-amino-DPN with DPN kinase. 
of Magasanik et al. (6). 


6-AN component isolated from 6-AN treated animals. Since 
DPN kinase converts DPN to TPN, additional support is given 
for the belief that these two nucleotides containing 6-AN are 
the 6-AN analogues of DPN and TPN. 

Analogues of DPN have been reported in which the nicotina- 
mide moiety has been replaced by isonicotinic acid hydrazide 
(13-15), 3-acetylpyridine (16-18), and 4-amino-5-imidazole 
carboxamide (19). The 3-acetylpyridine analogue of TPN has 
also been synthesized in vitro (17). When these compounds are 
administered in vivo, they are, with the exception of 3-acetyl- 
pyridine, devoid of antiniacin activity. Only in the case of the 
3-acetylpyridine, has the DPN analogue been found in the tissues 
of animals treated with antagonist (20). 

The absorption spectra of the isolated 6-amino-DPN and 
6-amino-TPN are presented in Figs. 2 and 3, respectively. The 
spectra of the two compounds are at all points almost identical. 
Cyanide is known to form a complex with either DPN or TPN 
that can be detected spectrophotometrically (21). No spectral 
alterations were observed when these 6-AN analogues were 
treated with cyanide. Similar results have been reported by 
Anderson (22) that confirm our findings that cyanide does not 
form an addition product with 6-AN. 

Reactions involving the addition of substituents at the 4 posi- 
tion of the 6-AN analogues are either absent or fail to produce 
the characteristic fluorescence and alterations in absorption 
spectra which normally occur following hydrosulfite reduction 
(23) or addition of cyanide (21), acetone (24), or dihydroxyace- 
tone (25) to either DPN or TPN. Thus, the presence of an 
amino group at the 6 position of the nicotinamide molecule, 


See text for details. 


The solvent employed was the acid ammonium isobutyrate system 


either (a) prevents the normal addition reaction at position 4, 
or (6) inhibits the spectral changes expected to occur when 
such an addition does take place. We are tentatively assum- 
ing that the presence of an amino-grouping at position 6 of the 
nicotinamide moiety of DPN or TPN inhibits the normal ad- 
dition reactions. Extending the assumption to biochemical addi- 
tion reactions, the product of combination of apoenzyme and 
6-amino-DPN or 6-amino-TPN would be a pseudo-coenzyme- 
apoenzyme complex lacking the ability to carry out the role 
of hydrogen and electron acceptor played by the normal coen- 
zyme in DPN-or TPN-catalyzed dehydrogenation processes. 

Support for the view that 6-AN is interfering with DPN fune- 
tion is supplied by animal experiments. Administration of 6-AN 
to mice results in a powerful inhibition of various DPN-depend- 
ent enzymatic systems. The results obtained in the 755 tumor 
are presented in Table I. Similar enzymatic results have been 
obtained with other tissues’ Lactic acid dehydrogenase is un- 
affected. 3-Phosphoglyceraldehyde dehydrogenase, the conver- 
sion of B-hydroxybutyrate to acetoacetate (6-hydroxybutyrate 
dehydrogenase) and a-ketoglutarate oxidase are markedly in- 
hibited. These results are in keeping with previous studies re- 
garding the effect of vitamin antagonists on the activity of 
enzymes dependent on the vitamin containing coenzyme (26, 
27). 

Previous studies have shown that these enzymatic changes are 
probably not due to interference of cofactor synthesis by 6-AN 
since no changes in tissue DPN concentration (4) or total pyr- 
idinium ion’ is observed during treatment with 6-AN. 


7L. 8. Dietrich and D. M. Shapiro, unpublished data. 
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The three inhibited systems play important roles in the energy 
economy of the cell. 3-Phosphoglyceraldehyde dehydrogenase 
catalyzes the anaerobic production of high energy phosphate 
from inorganic phosphate. 6-Hydroxybutyrate and a-ketoglu- 
tarate dehydrogenases are mitochondrial restricted systems 
coupled with oxidative phosphorylation. The 755 tumor has a 
relatively low ability to carry out the respiratory processes in- 
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TaB_Le [ 


Effect of 6-aminonicotinamide administration on the activities of 
various DPN-dependent enzymatic systems 





Enzymatic Activity® 





| Original 


Control 6-AN treatedt | activity 





| our cout 


Lactic acid dehydrogenase | 192 (144-222)| 192 (168-208) 100 


3-Phosphoglyceraldehyde | 102 (96-105) | 57 (21-78) 56 
dehydrogenase 

B-Hydroxybutyrate con- | 6.2 + 0.4 1.9 + 0.4 31 
version to acetoacetate 

a-Ketoglutarate oxidase | 230 (220-240); 40 (37-45) 17 





* Enzymatic activity of homogenates of the 755 adenocarcin- 
oma grown in C57 black mice is shown. All values except for the 
8-hydroxybutyrate are from three experiments each consisting of 
tissue pooled from three animals. The range of values is in 
parenthesis. The 8-hydroxybutyrate values are an average of 
10 individual animals; the standard error is included. 

The units are: lactic acid and 3-phosphoglyceraldehyde dehy- 
drogenase; AExo/minute/mg. tissue wet weight X 1000; aceto- 
acetate production AE4s0/30 minutes/gm. tissue wet weight; 
a-ketoglutarate oxidase um O, taken up/15 minutes/gm. tissue 
wet weight. 

t 6-Aminonicotinamide was given intraperitoneally at the level 
of 8 mg./kilo for 4 consecutive days. The animals were sacri- 
ficed on the 5th day. 
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Fic. 4. Effect of 6-aminonicotinamide administration on the 


AMP 


acid soluble nucleotides of the 755 tumor. All calculations are 
based on the reported molar absorbance index for the adenosine 
derivatives, at 260 my (31). Values are the average of three 
separate experiments each consisting of 10 or more pooled tumors. 


volved in oxidative phosphorylation.” This low respiratory 
capacity is coupled with a very high energy requirement as can 
be surmised by its obligatory state of rapid growth. If the ad- 
ministration of 6-AN produces a powerful antagonism of these 
enzymes associated with anaerobic and oxidative phosphoryla- 
tion in vivo, then the efficiency of high energy bond synthesis 
should be markedly lowered. In a tissue with extremely high 
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requirements for energy, such as the 755 tumor, one might ex- 
pect a state of energy deficiency to develop. This would be 
evidenced in a manner similar to that observed in respiring mito- 
chondria which have been exposed to dinitrophenol or cyanide. 
In these cases (28), the concentrations of the 5’-polyphosphate 
adenosine nucleotides decrease and the AMP increases. Such is 
apparently the case in regard to the 755 tumor under the influ- 
ence of 6-AN (Fig. 4). The AMP level in the 6-AN treated 
tumors was increased 3-fold, while the ADP and particularly 
ATP were greatly decreased. The decrease in the level of ATP 
is actually greater than indicated, since in the one dimensional 
isobutyrate system employed, GMP, IMP, UMP, CDP,? coen- 
zyme A disulfide, and the acid altered product of DPNH,’ move 
with the ATP. Of the contaminating compounds, GMP and 
UMP were increased by 6-AN therapy.’ The others, with the 
possible exception of CDP, are unaltered by treatment.’ These 
data would suggest that the action in vivo of 6-AN is one of re- 
placing a normal coenzyme with a faulty one, i.e. one which is 
unable to function as an electron and hydrogen carrier. 


SUMMARY 


6-Aminonicotinamide, a powerful antagonist in vivo of niacin, 
was demonstrated to be converted, in vivo and in vitro, to ana- 
logues of DPN and TPN. Absorption spectra of these nucleo- 
tides have been determined. 

From the failure to produce spectral changes, it is deduced 
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that these analogues undergo none of the typical addition reac- 
tions of the normal pyridine nucleotides, 7.e. hydrosulfite re- 
duction or reaction with cyanide, acetone, and dihydroxyacetone, 

The effect of 6-aminonicotinamide administration on the ac- 
tivities of several DPN-dependent enzymatic systems in the 755 
tumor are reported. Lactic acid dehydrogenase is unaffected, 
while 3-phosphoglyceraldehyde dehydrogenase, the conversion 
of B-hydroxybutyrate to acetoacetate, and a-ketoglutarate ox- 
idase activities are markedly inhibited. 

That the inhibition of these systems dealing with high energy 
bond synthesis is operative in vivo, is suggested by the observa- 
tions that the administration of 6-aminonicotinamide markedly 
lowers the level of ADP and ATP, and greatly increases the con- 
centration of AMP in the 755 tumor. 

It is postulated that this niacin analogue exercises its inhibi- 
tory effect in vivo only after it is converted to nonphysiological 
nucleotide analogues of DPN and TPN. These may become at- 
tached to available apo-dehydrogenase, but be incapable of 
functioning in hydrogen and electron transfer reactions essential 
to the normal metabolism of the cell. 
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Enzymatic Reduction of Dihydrofolic Acid*t 
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It has been well established from numerous investigations, 
reviewed elsewhere (2-4), that ‘‘active formate’ and ‘active 
formaldehyde” consist of the formyl (—CHO) and hydroxy- 
methyl (—CH:,OH) groups bound to tetrahydrofolic acid, FH4.' 
The formation of the coenzyme, tetrahydrofolic acid (and the 
further conversion to folinic acid, f*FH,) from the vitamin, folic 
acid, has been studied in tissue slices (5) and in microorganisms 
(6, 7). 

A possible mechanism of this process is a two-stage reduction 
involving the intermediate formation of dihydrofolic acid, FHo. 
Considerable variation in the nature of the reducing agent has 
been observed in different systems. Thus, Miller and Waelsch 
(8) found that TPNH reduced folic acid in mammalian liver prep- 
arations, whereas Wright et al. (9, 10) observed that a bacterial 
system required the concomitant operation of the pyruvic oxidase 
system for the folic acid to the dihydrofolic acid step. Green- 
berg (11) noted in pigeon liver preparations a requirement for 
DPNH in the reduction of dihydrofolic to tetrahydrofolic acid. 
Recently, Futterman (12) has partially purified an enzyme sys- 
tem from chicken liver, which carries out both a TPNH-de- 
pendent reaction of folic acid to dihydrofolic acid and a TPNH- 
or DPNH-dependent reduction of dihydrofolic to tetrahydrofolic 
acid, whereas Zakrzewski and Nichol (13) have isolated a similar 
TPNH-linked enzyme system that converts folic acid to tetra- 
hydrofolic acid from acetone powder extracts of chicken liver. 

The present communication describes the partial purification 
from chicken liver and properties of the enzyme, dihydrofolic 
reductase, which carries out only the reaction shown in Equation 
es 


FH: + TPNH + H* = FH, + TPN*+ (1) 


The strong, noncompetitive inhibition of this enzyme by the 
folic acid antagonists, Aminopterin and Amethopterin (Lederle), 
has been reported previously (1). 


* This work has been supported by grants from the United 
States Public Health Service (CY-3310) and the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund. 

+ This is Paper VII in the series ‘‘Folic Acid Coenzymes and 
Active One-Carbon Units.’”’ (For Paper VI, see Osborn et al. (1). 

t Research Fellow of the National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases, National Institutes of Health, United States 
Public Health Service. 

‘The abbreviations used are: FH», 7,8-dihydrofolic acid; 
FH,, 5,6,7,8-tetrahydrofolic acid; f*FH,, N5-formy! tetrahydro- 
folic acid; hFH,, hydroxymethyl tetrahydrofolic acid; f!°FH4,, 
N'formyl tetrahydrofolic acid; f*"°FH,, N5,N!°-methenyl 
tetrahydrofolic acid; f'°F, N!°-formyl folic acid. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Materials—Chemicals were obtained from the following 
sources: folic acid from the California Foundation for Biochemi- 
cal Research; TPN, TPNH, DPNH, glucose-6-P, and glucose- 
6-P dehydrogenase from the Sigma Chemical Company; GSSG 
from the Schwarz Laboratories; and protamine sulfate from the 
Mann Laboratories. 

Dihydrofolic acid was prepared? by the catalytic hydrogena- 
tion of folic acid over platinum oxide or palladium on charcoal 
in a basic solution according to the method of O’Dell et al. (14); 
2 atoms of hydrogen were taken up per mole of folic acid. After 
removal of the catalyst by filtration, the aqueous solution was 
neutralized, 2-mercaptoethanol (to minimize air oxidation) was 
added to a final concentration of 0.02 m, and the solution was 
lyophilized to dryness. 

The absorption spectra of FH, at pH values of 1.0, 7.5, and 
13.0 are compared in Fig. 1. At pH 7.5 the material has an ab- 
sorption maximum at 283 mu (e = 19 K 10° cm.? mole) and an 
absorption minimum at 253 my. The spectral characteristics 
of FH. are in good agreement with those reported by O’Dell 
et al. (14), Wright and Anderson (9, 10), and Futterman (12). 
The compound migrated with Ry values of 0.18, 0.07, and 0.24, 
respectively, in three solvent systems: (a) 0.1 m phosphate buffer, 
pH 8.0, containing 0.2 per cent mercaptoethanol; (6) 1.0 m so- 
dium formate-2 per cent formic acid, containing 0.2 per cent 
mercaptoethanol; and (c) 0.1 m glycine buffer, pH 9.5, containing 
2 per cent sodium Versenate (ethylenediaminetetraacetate) and 
0.2 per cent mercaptoethanol. FH, appeared as a bluish white 
spot when the paper chromatograms were examined under ul- 
traviolet light. 

Tetrahydrofolic acid was prepared by the catalytic hydrogena- 
tion of folic acid in glacial acetic acid according to the method of 
O’Dell et al. (14), as modified by Hatefi et al. (15). Hydroxy- 
methyl tetrahydrofolic dehydrogenase was prepared from chicken 
liver as described previously (15, 16). Glutathione reductase 
was isolated from yeast by Racker’s method (17). Calcium 
phosphate gel was prepared by the method of Keilin and Hartree 
(18). 

Methods—The assay for dihydrofolic reductase was carried out 
in the Beckman model DU spectrophotometer. 
components were added to a silica cuvette having an optical 
path of 1 em. and a volume of approximately 1.5 ml.: 50 umoles 
of phosphate buffer, pH 7.5; 0.1 umole of FH:, 0.1 umole of 
TPNH; 10 umoles of 2-mercaptoethanol; and water to make 
1.25 ml. After an initial, stable optical density at 340 my had 


The following 


2 We are indebted to Dr. P. T. Talbert and Mr. J. G. Ozols for 
carrying out these preparations. 
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been reached, the reaction was started by the addition of 0.01 
to 0.05 ml. of enzyme. The optical density showed a linear de- 
crease over a 5 minute interval owing to the disappearance of 
TPNH. The rate was corrected for the small, blank reactions 
wherein FH, or TPNH were omitted. 1 unit of enzyme is de- 
fined as that amount which causes a decrease in optical density 
of 0.010 per minute under the conditions of the above assay. 
Protein was determined from optical density measurements at 
280 mu with the use of crystalline bovine serum albumin as the 
standard. Specific activity is defined as units of activity per 
milligram of protein. 

Experiments involving changes in the absorption spectra of 
folic acid derivatives were carried out in the Cary recording 
spectrophotometer, model 11M. 

A partial purification of the FH, reductase from chicken liver 
acetone powders was accomplished in the following manner. All 
operations were carried out at 0-5° and centrifugations were 
performed at 2300 x g for 15 to 30 minutes in the International 
refrigerated centrifuge, model PR-1. 10 gm. of acetone powder 
(prepared by the method described previously (9)) were extracted 
with stirring for 1 hour with 60 ml. of 0.05 m phosphate buffer, 


TABLE I 
Purification of FH» reductase 




















Fraction Volume = Protein panna 
ml. units mg./ml. a 
Acetone powder extract..| 45 3960 “' . 
Supernatant fraction af- 
ter protamine treat- 
aia ci nticdecaes 63 3360 37 1.4 
10 to 17% ethanol fraction Ss 1125 37 3.8 
17 to 25% ethanol fraction 7 934 14 9.3 
Eluate from calcium phos- 
I 655555. 5'0)55 55078 6 | 954 6.6 24.1 





* Not determined. 
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pH 7.5. After centrifugation the supernatant fluid (45 ml.) was 
treated with 0.3 volumes of 2 per cent protamine sulfate. After 
addition of the protamine the solution was stirred for 5 minutes 
and centrifuged, and the precipitate was discarded. The super- 
natant fluid was dialyzed for 5 to 6 hours against distilled water, 


and any precipitate that formed during this time was removed | 


by centrifugation and discarded. At this point the preparation 
could be stored frozen without loss of activity. 0.1 m ZnCl, 
(pH 6.0) was added to the preparation to make a final concen- 
tration of 10-? m and the pH was adjusted to 6.0. After being 
stirred for 5 minutes, the mixture was centrifuged and the precip- 


itate was discarded. The supernatant fluid was fractionated at 
The tempera- | 


pH 6.0 with ethanol (previously cooled to —70°). 


ture of the enzyme solution was kept as low as possible, usually 


approximating —10° at the end of the fractionation. The pre- 
cipitates appearing between 10 and 17 per cent ethanol and be- 
tween 17 and 25 per cent ethanol were collected separately by 
centrifugation (at —7°) and were dissolved in a minimal volume 
of water. 
specific activity, was adjusted to a protein concentration of 6 to 
8 mg./ml. and was treated with 1 volume of calcium phosphate 
gel (17.5 mg./ml.). The pH was adjusted to 6.0, the mixture 
stirred for 5 minutes, centrifuged, and the supernatant fluid dis- 
carded. The gel was washed twice with water and the enzyme 
eluted with two portions (3 ml. each) of 0.1 m phosphate buffer, 
pH 7.5. The 10 to 17 per cent ethanol fraction also contained 
considerable amounts of enzyme and could be refractionated with 
ethanol and treated with calcium phosphate gel. 

A summary of the purification procedure is given in Table I; 
approximately a 25-fold purification was achieved, and the en- 
zyme was recovered in a 24 per cent over-all yield. In Futter- 
man’s preparation of a similar system from the supernatant frac- 
tion of chicken liver homogenates (12) a 15-fold purification and 
a 14 per cent recovery were achieved by similar fractionation 
techniques. It is difficult, however, to compare the specific ac- 
tivity of the two preparations since different assay systems were 
used. 

At the final stage the enzyme is stable to lyophilization and to 


The 17 to 25 per cent fraction, which had the higher | 


storage in the frozen state. After the ethanol fractionation the | 


enzyme is no longer stable to dialysis. Heating the enzyme to 
50° for 2 minutes resulted in a loss of about 50 per cent of the 
activity. 

The partially purified enzyme preparation is colorless and free 
from the enzymes serine hydroxymethylase (19), hydroxymethyl 


tetrahydrofolic dehydrogenase (15), and cyclodehydrase (20), | 


but still contains cyclohydrolase (21). 
tase has also been detected in acetone powder extracts of pigeon 
and beef liver, but the enzyme is less stable in these tissues. 


RESULTS 

Oxidation of FH, to FH;—When freshly dissolved in phosphate 
buffer at pH 7.5, preparations of FH, undergo a series of rapid 
spectroscopic changes over a period of 5 to 10 minutes. A typi- 
cal experiment is shown in Fig. 2. The single absorption maxi- 
mum of FH, at 298 my is replaced by a new band having a maxi- 
mum at 282 my and a slight shoulder on the long wave length 
side. 
decreased slightly during this transformation. The absorption 
spectrum of the product closely resembles that of authentic FH: 
as synthesized chemically by O’Dell et al. (14) and enzymatically 
by Wright and Anderson (9, 10). 


The extinction coefficient of the principal band is also | 


The dihydrofolic reduc- | 





Air oxidation of FH, is known 
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Fic. 2. Changes in absorption spectrum of tetrahydrofolic acid 
upon standing. FH, was dissolved in 0.05 m phosphate buffer, 
pH 7.5, and the initial spectrum (Curve A) was taken 30 seconds 
later with the recording spectrophotometer. The spectrum of 
the same solution was taken 5 minutes after the FH, had been 
dissolved (Curve B), and again after 9 minutes (Curve C). 


to yield FH2, which then undergoes further oxidation to folic 
acid and degradation product (22). These oxidation reactions 
are accelerated in acid solution or in the presence of catalysts 
such as platinum oxide. 

Activity of FH, in Serine Hydroxymethylase-hF H, Dehydro- 
genase System—As a corollary to the above observations, it 
was noted that solutions of FH,, which were “aged” for periods 
of several hours, functioned somewhat more sluggishly in the 
combined serine hydroxymethylase-hFH, dehydrogenase system 
(15) (cf. Equation 2) than did fresh solutions of FH4. 


Serine + FH, + TPN* = glycine + f'°FH, + TPNH + H* (2) 


A typical experiment to demonstrate this phenomenon is shown 
in Fig. 3. It seemed evident from the observed lag phase with 
“aged”’ preparations of FH, that the oxidation product, presuma- 


| bly FHa, was itself inactive in the system represented by Equa- 





known | 


tion 2, but that it was being reconverted enzymatically to FH, 
by some component of the assay system. The most likely source 
of reducing power was TPNH, which is generated as the primary 
reaction proceeds. This hypothesis was readily tested by incu- 
bation of authentic FH. with TPNH in the presence of the beef 
or avian liver acetone powder extracts, which had supplied the 
enzymes for Reaction 2. Under these conditions TPNH was 
oxidized rapidly and the spectrum of FH: was replaced by that 
of FH,. With the use of this simple assay (i.e. disappearance of 
TPNH in the presence of FH,), the responsible enzyme, dihydro- 
folic reductase, was then partially purified from acetone powder 
extracts of chicken liver, as described above. 

Characteristics of TPN-Linked Dihydrofolic Reductase—A typ- 
ical experiment involving the oxidation of TPNH by FH, in 
the presence of the partially purified enzyme, dihydrofolic re- 
ductase, is shown in Fig. 4. When the reaction is started (as in 
Experiment A) by the addition of enzyme, TPNH disappears 
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Fic. 3. Cofactor activity of fresh and aged tetrahydrofolic 
acid. The experimental cuvettes contained 10 umoles of L-serine, 
0.65 umole of TPN, 150 uwmoles of phosphate buffer, pH 7.5, and 
0.65 umole of FH, in a volumeof2.8 ml. 0.2 ml. of enzyme (Dowex- 
treated extract of beef liver acetone powder (9)) was added to 
start the reaction, and the reduction of TPN followed at 340 
my. All values are corrected for separate blank cuvettes omit- 
ting serine or TPN. Fresh FH, was used immediately after the 
solution had been prepared, whereas the aged FH, solution had 
been allowed to stand for 4 hours at 4°. 
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Fic. 4. Spectrophotometric demonstration of dihydrofolic 
reductase. Standard assay system as described in the experi- 


mental section. In Experiment A, 0.02 ml. of enzyme was added 
at zero time. After 19 minutes there was added a second incre- 
ment of TPNH, equal in amount to the original, and at 26 minutes 
an additional 0.02 ml. of enzyme was added. The concentrations 
of reactants in Experiment B were identical to those of Experi- 
ment A, except that 0.06 ml. of enzyme was added initially. At 
11 minutes, 5 wmoles of GSSG and 0.02 ml. of purified GSSG 
reductase were added to all cuvettes. 


rapidly until an equilibrium position is reached. At this point 
the addition of more TPNH causes the optical density to rise, as 
expected, but no further reaction occurs. Similarly, the addition 
of more enzyme is without effect on the reaction. Further addi- 
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Fic. 5. Formation of tetrahydrofolic acid from dihydrofolic 
acid. The experimental cuvettes contained 100 umoles of phos- 
phate buffer, pH 7.5, 10 umoles of 2-mercaptoethanol, 20 umoles 
of glucose-6-P, 1 mg. of glucose-6-P dehydrogenase, 0.1 umole 
of FH2, and 0.02 ml. of purified FH, reductase in a volume of 2.0 
ml. The blank cuvette was identical except for the omission of 
FH». After an initial spectrum had been taken (Curve 1), 0.04 
umole of TPNH was added to both cuvettes, and successive 
spectra were taken at 1 minute (Curve 2), and 5 minutes (Curve 3) 
after the TPNH addition. The spectrum after 10 minutes was 
identical with that of Curve 3. 
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Fic. 6. Formation of N'°-formyl tetrahydrofolic acid from 
dihydrofolic acid. The experimental cuvette contained 100 
umoles of phosphate buffer, pH 7.5, 10 uwmoles of 2-mercapto- 
ethanol, 5 umoles of HCHO, 0.02 ml. of purified hFH, dehydro- 
genase, 0.02 ml. of purified FH, reductase, and 0.13 umole of 
FH: in a volume of 2.0 ml. The blank cuvette was identical 
except for the omission of FH. After an initial spectrum was 
taken (Curve 1),0.04 umole of TPNH was added to both cuvettes, 
and successive spectra were taken after 15 minutes (Curve 2) 
and 30 minutes (Curve 3). The spectrum after 50 minutes was 
identical with that of Curve 3. At this time, 0.02 ml. of concen- 
trated HCl] was added to both cuvettes in order to convert f!°FH, 
to f*'°FH,. Curve 4 represents the spectrum of the product 10 
minutes after acidification of the cell contents. 
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tion of FH:, however, causes the reaction to proceed further, 
That TPNH is still present in the reaction mixture at the equi- 
librium point is shown further in Experiment B by the addition 
of GSSG and glutathione reductase, at the point indicated; this 
addition completely discharges the residual optical density read- 
ing. 

At the equilibrium position, the amount of TPNH which had 
disappeared corresponded almost exactly to the amount of FH, 
originally present. Thus, the equilibrium position of Reaction 
1 lies far to the right. With aged samples of FH. the amount 
of TPNH disappearance was somewhat less than expected on a 
stoichiometric basis, but this was found to be referable to deg- 
radation of the FH, upon storage. 

The dihydrofolic reductase under the present assay conditions 
is specific for both reactants: DPNH is without effect when sub- 
stituted for TPNH, and folic acid cannot replace FH». These 
points are illustrated by a typical experiment under standard 
conditions in which the optical density change was —0.074/min- 
ute when both FH, and TPNH were present. When FH, was 
replaced by folic acid the rate dropped to zero, and when TPNH 
was replaced by DPNH the rate was —0.007/minute. The fail- 
ure of DPNH to function in this system is in disagreement with 
the previous reports (12, 23) that DPNH would reduce FH, in 
avian liver preparations. It is possible that DPNH was con- 
verted to TPNH via the transhydrogenase reaction in more 
crude preparations. 

Demonstration of FH, Formation—In order to verify that FH, 
was the product of the reaction an experiment was set up as de- 
scribed in the legend for Fig. 5. Since substrate amounts of 
TPNH would interfere with spectral measurements, a catalytic 
amount of TPNH was used with excess glucose-6-P and glucose- 
6-P dehydrogenase to regenerate continually the reduced mate- 
rial. During the course of the reaction the spectrum of FH; 
(Curve 1, Awax. at 283 my) changed progressively to that of 
FH, (Curve 3, Xmax. at 298 my). 

Further evidence that FH, is a reaction product of Equation 1 
is provided by the experiment illustrated in Fig. 6. In this case, 
FH, was trapped and converted to f!°FH, by adding to the pre- 
vious reaction mixture the components of the formaldehyde-ac- 
tivating enzyme system (cf. Equation 3) and the hydroxymethyl 
tetrahydrofolic dehydrogenase, Equation 4: 

HCHO + FH, -; 


= hFH, (3) 


hFH, + TPN* = f!°FH, + TPNH + H+ (4) 
When these two equations are combined with Equation 1 the 
following net reaction is achieved: 

FH, + HCHO — f!°FH, (5) 
In this combined system TPN functions catalytically. The de- 
hydrogenase preparation contained cyclohydrolase, which con- 
verts the primary product of the dehydrogenase reaction, f>°FH, 
to the observed end product, f!°FH, (10, 13). In the presence of 
the complete system the absorption spectrum of FH, (Curve 1, 
max. at 283 my) is gradually replaced by the characteristic spec- 
trum of fFH, (Curve 3, Amex. at 260 my, shoulder at 300 my). 
At this point the cell contents were acidified in order to convert 
fF H, to f*'"°FH,, which is characterized by an absorption maxi- 
mum at 350 my (Curve 4). From the known extinction coeffi- 
cient of f=FH, (« = 22 x 10° cm.? mole~') it could be calculated 
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that about 65 per cent of the original FH, had been converted to 
fOFH,. 

A component study for the formation of f!°FH, from FH: with 
the system described above is presented in Table II. In addi- 
tion to the complete system, separate mixtures were prepared, 
with the omission of each component in turn. At the end of the 
incubation period the reactions were stopped by the addition of 
acid, and the amount of f!°FH, was estimated by the optical 
density reading at 350 mu. The system did not show complete 
dependence upon added TPNH. Since only catalytic amounts 
of TPN are required, it is possible that trace amounts in the 
yarious enzyme fractions may partially fulfill this requirement. 
When the dehydrogenase was omitted very little product was 
formed. This indicates that the purified reductase was relatively 
free from the dehydrogenase. The dehydrogenase preparation, 
however, contained significant quantities of reductase, as shown 
by the noticeable activity when the latter component was 
omitted. 

Reversal of Reductase Reaction: Oxidation of FH, by TPN— 
Experiments of the type shown in Fig. 4 indicated that Reaction 
2 goes nearly to completion from left to right. It was of interest, 
however, to see whether the reaction could be reversed to any 
appreciable extent. In a typical experiment 0.95 umole of FH, 
and 1.5 ymoles of TPN were mixed in the presence of enzyme. 
Over a 15 minute period an optical density change of 0.074 was 
observed, corresponding to the formation of 0.009 umole of 
TPNH. 


DISCUSSION 


The present experiments demonstrate that in avian and mam- 
malian livers the reduction of dihydrofolic acid to tetrahydrofolic 
acid is mediated by a TPN-linked dehydrogenase. The equi- 
librium for the reaction lies far toward FH, production. These 
results supplement the previous work of Wright and Anderson 
(9, 10), who have shown that the reduction of folic acid to di- 
hydrofolic acid requires in a bacterial system the concomitant 
operation of the pyruvic oxidase system, and of Futterman (12), 
who showed that the reduction of folic acid or dihydrofolic acid to 
tetrahydrofolic acid was mediated by TPNH-dependent en- 
zymes in chicken liver. Thus, it would appear that the for- 
mation of FH, from folic acid proceeds via two direct reductive 
steps. Although these results do not exclude the pathway pro- 
posed by Rauen and Jaenicke (23) (i.e. F — f'°F — f'°FH,), it 
should be noted that no individual steps in the latter sequence 
have yet been demonstrated. 

While the pyridine nucleotides (DPN and TPN) function as 
hydrogen donors and acceptors in a great variety of enzymatic 
reactions, the usual substrates are closely related in structure to 
secondary alcohols (24) rather than to heterocyclic rings as in 
the present case, and also in the case of the hydroxymethyl 
tetrahydrofolic dehydrogenase reaction (15). Other examples 
involving heterocyclic rings as substrates are the interaction of 
pyridine nucleotides with other pyridine nucleotides, as in the 
transhydrogenase reaction, or in their interaction with flavin 
nucleotides, as in the cytochrome reductase reactions. Since 
recent evidence has been adduced (25) that the substrates and 
pyridine nucleotides donate or accept a hydride ion, rather than 
two electrons and a hydrogen ion, it is of interest to speculate 
whether the heterocyclic rings also undergo reversible oxidation- 
reduction via the hydride ion mechanism. 

The present experiments also provide some information on the 
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Tase II 
Component study for synthesis of f°FH, from FH: 

The complete system contained: 150 umoles of phosphate buffer, 
pH 7.5; 30 umoles of mercaptoethanol; 0.25 umoles of TPNH; 
0.3 umoles of FH2, 20 umoles of HCHO; 0.05 ml. of FH: reductase; 
0.1 ml. of hFH, dehydrogenase; and water to make 3.0 ml. Com- 
ponents were omitted as indicated. After incubation of the tubes 
at 25° for 15 minutes the reaction was stopped by the addition of 
0.2 ml. of 1 nN HCI (no protein precipitated under these conditions), 
and after the reaction mixture was allowed to stand for 10 min- 
utes the optical density was measured at 350 mu. 





Component omitted 4350 my 
None. 0.700 
TPNH 0.339 
ee 0.091 
a 0.154 
FH, reductase tent 0.359 
hFH, dehydrogenase... 0.070 





structure of dihydrofolic acid. Chemical reduction of folic acid 
to the dihydro stage would be expected to yield either 5,6-di- 
hydrofolic acid or 7 ,8-dihydrofolic acid. Reduction at the C-6 
position is known to produce an asymmetric center. Thus, 
chemically prepared FH,, or f*FH,, has been shown to react to 
the extent of 50 per cent in various enzymatic systems (15, 26). 
Conversely, the fact that 100 per cent of the FH, reacts in the 
dihydrofolic reductase system argues strongly that neither hydro- 
gen in FH: is at the C-6 position, i.e. that FH, is the 7 ,8-dihydro 
derivative of folic acid. This conclusion is in agreement with 
that reached previously (14) from other lines of evidence, par- 
ticularly from the fact that formylation of FH, at the N® po- 
sition stabilizes the fully reduced pyrazine ring against air 
oxidation, i.e. that reoxidation of FH, begins with a removal of 
hydrogen atoms from the 5,6 positions rather than from the 
7,8 positions. 

Spectrophotometric studies of enzyme systems involving FH, 
have been plagued by the fact that only 50 per cent of the 
chemically prepared coenzyme is reactive, i.e. the spectrum of 
the reaction product (e.g. f'"FH, in Reaction 2) must be cor- 
rected for the contribution of the unreacted FH,. This diffi- 
culty is obviated, however, with the availability of enzymati- 
cally prepared FH, having the correct configuration at the C-6 
position. 


SUMMARY 


1. Dihydrofolic acid reductase has been partially purified 
from acetone powder extracts of chicken liver by means of 
protamine treatment, fractionation with ethanol, and adsorp- 
tion and elution from calcium phosphate gel. 

2. The enzyme carries out the following reversible reaction: 


7,8-dihydrofolic acid + reduced triphosphopyridine nucleotide — 
5,6,7,8-tetrahydrofolic acid + triphosphopyridine nucleotide 


At pH 7.5 the equilibrium for the reaction lies far to the right. 
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The pioneering work of Bernstein and McGilvery (1) and of 
De Meio e al. (2) established the participation of adenosine 
triphosphate in the enzymatic activation of sulfate. Further 
studies by Hilz and Lipmann (3) and by Segal (4) indicated that 
PP' is eliminated from ATP during the activation reaction, 
whereas Robbins and Lipmann (5, 6) identified “active sulfate” 
as PAPS. Previous studies from this laboratory (7, 8, 9) and 
by Robbins and Lipmann (10) indicated a two-step reaction 
mechanism catalyzed by ATP-sulfurylase and APS-kinase, 
respectively. 





ATP + SO,~ = APS + PP (1) 


ATP 
APS 





PAPS (2) 


In the present report we wish to present data on the purifica- 
tion of the sulfurylase protein, to adduce evidence for the net 
synthesis of APS, and to examine the reactivity of the sulfu- 
rylase with ATP and Group VI anions other than sulfate. 
It will be shown that sulfurylase transfers adenylic acid 
from ATP to sulfate or to selenate, forming the mixed an- 
hydride (11), but that free adenylic acid is formed from ATP 
in the presence of sulfite, chromate, tungstate or molybdate. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Sulfurylase Assay—The activity of ATP-sulfurylase was 
determined by following the enzymatic liberation of inorganic 
phosphate from ATP in the presence of molybdate and inorganic 
pyrophosphatase. The reaction mixture contained in ymoles: 
ATP, 5; NasMoO,, 5; MgCle, 1; Tris-HCl buffer, pH 7.5, 50; 
EDTA, 0.3; purified pyrophosphatase, 1.8 yg., and the sul- 
furylase in a total volume of 0.50 ml. A unit of enzyme was 
defined as that amount which produced 1 wmole of inorganic 
phosphate in 60 minutes at 30°. The reaction proceeded linearly 
with time until 90 per cent of the ATP was hydrolyzed and was 
a linear function of enzyme concentration (Fig. 1). Enzymatic 
activity was halted by boiling, by alcohol, or by dilution. Tri- 


* The support of the National Science Foundation is gratefully 
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1The abbreviations used are: APS, adenosine-5’-phosphosul- 
fate; PAPS, 3’-phosphoadenosine-5’-phosphosulfate; APSe, ade- 
nosine-5’-phosphoselenate; PAPSe, 3’-phosphoadenosine-5’-phos- 


phoselenate; PP, inorganic pyrophosphate; Pj;, inorganic 
orthophosphate; Tris, tris (hydroxymethyl)aminomethane; 
EDTA, ethylenediaminetetraacetate; PPase, inorganic pyro- 
phosphatase. 


chloroacetic acid was not used owing to the nonenzymatic 
hydrolysis of ATP in the presence of molybdate at acid pH 
(12). Precipitated protein was removed by centrifugation 
when necessary. Inorganic phosphate was determined by the 
procedure of Fiske and SubbaRow (13). Controls with boiled 
enzyme or in which enzyme was omitted were used to correct 
for ATP hydrolysis during the phosphate determination; with 
crude sulfurylase preparations chloride was substituted for 
molybdate to measure ATPase activity. 

Special Reagents—AMP and crystalline NasH,ATP were 
obtained from the Sigma Chemical Company and ADP, UTP 
CTP and GTP from Pabst Laboratories. The radioisotopes 
(S** as H.S**O,, P® as H;P#O, and Se’* as H.Se7);) were sup- 
plied by the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. Labeled sulfate 
was used without further purification, usually after sufficient 
storage to permit contaminating P® to decay. Labeled sulfite 
was prepared from labeled sulfate by the method of Chapeville 
and Fromageot (14). Unlabeled sulfite was prepared by de- 
composing commercial Na»SO; with acid in a stream of oxygen- 
free Nz The liberated SO, was purified by passage through 
sulfuric acid and an ice-jacketed condenser and trapped with a 
stoichiometric amount of NaOH in 0.002 m EDTA. Labeled 
and unlabeled K,SeO, were prepared from SeO: by the procedure 
of Trelease and Beath (15). Inorganic phosphate labeled with 
P® was purified before use by column chromatography (16). 
Inorganic pyrophosphate labeled with P® was prepared by 
heating NasHP®O,-12 H,O at 500° for 5 hours (17) and purified 
by elution from Dowex 1 with 0.02 m NaCl-0.01 m HCl. Syn- 
thetic APS was prepared as the ammonium salt by the method 
of Baddiley et al. (18) and analyzed as 1.03 adenine to 1.00 
organic phosphorus to 1.00 pentose to 0.86 sulfur. Adenine 
was determined by its absorbency at 259 my; organic phos- 
phorus by the difference between P, and total phosphorus 
following wet ashing with perchloric acid; pentose by the method 
of Mejbaum (19) and sulfur, after reduction to HS, as methylene 
blue (20). Purified yeast pyrophosphatase (Step 3) free of 
detectable ATPase and 3’-nucleotidase activity was prepared 
according to the method of Hepple and Hilmoe (21). Adenylic 
acid deaminase was prepared by the method of Kalckar (22). 
Protein was determined by the trichloroacetic acid turbidi- 
metric method (23) with bovine serum albumin as a standard. 

Sulfurylase Preparation—Starch-free bakers’ yeast was crum- 
bled, dried at room temperature, and stored at 5°. 5 gm. portions 
were mixed with 5 gm. of quartz sand and 15 ml. of Tris-EDTA 
buffer (0.005 m Tris-HCl and 0.001 m EDTA, both at pH 7.5) 
and ground at room temperature in an electrically driven mortar 
and pestle for 60 minutes. 15 ml. of buffer were added and the 
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Fic. 1. Phosphate liberation as a function of sulfurylase con- 
centration. Reaction conditions as described under sulfurylase 
assay with incubation for 2 hours. The enzyme solution con- 


tained 170 wg. of protein per ml. 


autolytic extraction was continued for 30 minutes. Subsequent 
steps were carried out at approximately 1°. The suspension 
was centrifuged 15 minutes at 28,000 x g, filtered through 
cheesecloth, and frozen (Stage 1). Eight portions of this frac- 
tion (120 ml.) were thawed and dialyzed for 12 hours against 
three changes of 1 1. portions of Tris-EDTA buffer. The di- 


TaBLeE I 
Purification and recovery of ATP-sulfurylase from yeast 























Stage of purification | Volume Units | = | Recovery 
ml. | pmoles P; my y % 
I. Crude extract........... / 110 «| «6380 3.4 | 100 
II. Dialyzed extract...... | 120 | 7920 4.4 | 100 
III. Crude enzyme (78,000 X | 
SNS Oey vueee| 77 | 4620 | 5.9] 72 
IV. Protamine ppt. frac- 
RS ee ee ee 7.7 | 2657 65 | 42 
V. Electrophoresis fraction 7.7 | 909 3447—=«|‘ aési4 
TaBLeE II 


Phosphate liberation with selected Group VI anions 














Anion added | ‘Seen, «| Pete Baep 
pmoles/tube pmoles/tube 
NaCl (10 wmoles)........... fai 0.17 0. 00* 
NaSO, (5 wmoles)....... ikea 0.22 | 0.05 
NaSO; (5 wmoles)......... , aueteee’ 0.56 | 0.39 
KSeO, (5 pmoles) ee ee ee ‘ 0.63 0. 46 
5.16 


Na2MoO, (5 p»moles) ee ae es , 5.33 








* Other experiments have shown that NaCl controls are identi- 
cal with boiled enzyme controls. The reaction conditions are, 
except for anion added, as described under sulfurylase assay and 
sulfurylase, 6.8 uwg., and incubation for 2 hours. 
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alyzed material was centrifuged for 15 minutes at 28,000 x g-; 
the supernatant solution (dialyzed extract) was frozen, thawed, 
and centrifuged for 1 hour at 78,000 x g. The clear super- 
natant fluid, approximately 75 per cent of the total, was care- 
fully removed and refrozen. This high speed supernatant fluid 
constituted the “crude enzyme” (Stage III) and contained the 
complete sulfate-activating system. 

Protamine fractionation at pH 6.0 resulted in a separation of 
ATP-sulfurylase and APS-kinase. Aliquots of the crude enzyme 
were adjusted to pH 6.0 with dilute acetic acid and fractionated 
with 0.24 or 0.36 mg. of protamine per ml. of enzyme. After 
10 minutes the precipitate was removed by centrifugation 
(20,000 x g, 5 minutes) and discarded. The supernatant fluid 
was then fractionated with successive 0.12 mg. portions of 
protamine and recentrifuged each time until no further pre- 
cipitation occurred; i.e. until 0.48 to 0.96 mg. of protamine per 
ml. of enzyme had been added. The final supernatant fluid, 
designated as crude APS-kinase, was adjusted to pH 7.5 and 
frozen. The successive protamine precipitate fractions were 
each suspended in one-tenth of the original volume of Tris- 
EDTA buffer and assayed for sulfurylase activity with molyb- 
date (Fig. 3). Usually 80 per cent of the total activity was 
recovered in a single precipitate fraction. 

Further purification of 1 ml. aliquots of the protamine-purified 
enzyme (Stage IV) was obtained by electrophoresis on an 
8 X 29 x 0.5 cm. block composed of 80 gm. dry weight of HCl- 
EDTA washed potato starch suspended in 0.05 m Tris-HCl 
buffer (0.001 m EDTA), pH 8.5. The enzyme moved toward 
the anode (6 * 10-5 cm? sec.-! volt~') and was located by assay 
of small aliquots of the supernatant fluid of 8 x 2 x 0.5 em. 
blocks suspended in 5 ml. of water. The starch block suspen- 
sion containing most of the activity was then filtered and washed 
twice with additional 5 ml. portions of water. Bovine serum 
albumin (3 mg.) and glutathione (12 wmoles, pH 7.5) were 
added to the filtrate and the mixture was lyophilized. Con- 
centrated stock solutions of electrophoretically purified sul- 
furylase were prepared for use by dissolving the lyophilized 
material in 1 ml. of distilled water. Such preparations were 
stable at —20° but lost activity upon repeated freezing and 
thawing. Aliquots of these stock solutions (Stage V) were 
used in the following experiments unless otherwise indicated. 


RESULTS 


Enzyme Purification—A 100-fold purification with 14 per cent 
recovery of ATP-sulfurylase activity was usually obtained 
(Table I). The increased activity at Stage II was due to re- 
moval by dialysis of sulfate, a competitive inhibitor of the 
molybdate reaction, and to loss of molybdate-inhibitable ATPase 
activity. Suspended protamine precipitates (Stage IV) were 
free of the ADP-sulfurylase of Robbins and Lipmann (10) and 
of ATPase and APS-kinase, and the purified sulfurylase (Stage V) 
was, in addition, free of inorganic pyrophosphatase and ade- 
nylate kinase. 

Activity with Different Anions— 
compared with chloride controls, sulfurylase and pyrophos- 


In the presence of sulfate as 


phatase liberated a small but reproducible amount of phosphate 
from ATP (Table II). 


of phosphate formed in the presence of an excess of pyrophos- 


This represented the equilibrium amount 
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Fic. 2. Rate of phosphate liberation in the presence of sulfite. 
Each tube contained in ymoles: ATP, 10; MgCl, 2; NaeSO;, 50; 
Tris-HCl buffer, pH 7.5, 100; EDTA, 0.6; pyrophosphatase, 3.6 
ug.; sulfurylase (Stage IV), 560 ug. in a total volume of 1.00 ml. 
Incubation was in N, atmosphere at 30°, and aliquots of 0.1 ml. 
were removed at intervals for assay. 


phatase since the amount was not increased by prolonged incu- 
bation or by additional sulfurylase (Equation 3). 
sulfurylase 
———}$- APB + PP 
1 PPase (3) 
| ees 2P; 


ATP + SO," = 








With sulfite and molybdate, as contrasted with sulfate, sul- 
furylase liberated comparatively large amounts of phosphate 
(Table Il). Earlier studies (8) showed that chromate and 
tungstate were also active in this respect. Phosphate liberation 
with sulfite, chromate, tungstate, and molybdate (shown for 
sulfite in Fig. 2) proceeded until all ATP was cleaved to AMP 
and PP (Equation 4). 


ATP > AMP + PP (4) 
Evidence cited below indicates that, with these 4 anions, a 
stable adenylic acid-anion anhydride was not formed. 

With selenate as the substrate, phosphate was also liberated 
to a greater extent than with sulfate (Table II). The reaction 
with selenate, however, appeared to be a special case inter- 
mediate between that with sulfate and with molybdate since 
trace amounts of APSe could be recovered (see below). Nitrate, 
bicarbonate, and thiosulfate, like chloride, did not induce phos- 
phorus liberation from ATP. 

Several lines of evidence indicated that the reactivity of the 
Group VI anions was dependent upon the presence of a single 
enzyme in the various yeast preparations. Thus, most of the 
activity was obtained in a single protamine precipitate fraction 
(Fig. 3) regardless of which anion was used in assaying these 
fractions. Moreover, phosphate formation in the presence of 
sulfite and molybdate was inhibited by the addition of sulfate. 
In one experiment the addition of 10 wmoles of Na.SO, reduced 
phosphate formation in the presence of 5 wmoles of NasMoO, 
by 67 per cent. In another, using a less purified preparation, 
the inhibition of the sulfite reaction by sulfate was shown to be 
competitive (Fig. 4). Finally, although the molybdate anion 
was used for enzyme assay during purification, the final prepara- 
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Fic. 3. Sulfurylase activity of successive protamine precipi 

tate fractions as determined with four Group VI anions. Aliquots 

of each of the five fractions assayed in regular sulfurylase assays 
in the presence of K.SO, (5 umoles), K.SeO, (5 umoles), Na.SO 

(25 upmoles), or NasMoO, (5 umoles). 
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Fic. 4. Competitive inhibition of the sulfite reaction by sul 
fate. Each tube contained in ymoles: ATP, 5; MgCl, 1; NasSO 
as indicated above; Na2SO,, 5, when present; Tris-HCl buffer, 
pH 7.5, 50; EDTA, 0.1; pyrophosphatase, 1.8 yug.; sulfurylase 
(Stage IV), 101 wg. in a total volume of 0.50 ml. with incubation 
for 2 hours at 30°. 


tion retained the ability to synthesize APS and APSe and to 
form PAPS upon the addition of APS-kinase (Table V). 
Activity of Different Nucleotides—Experiments with ATP, 
ADP, UTP, CTP and GTP demonstrated that ATP was the 
nucleotide substrate for the sulfurylase reaction (Table III). 
The fact that inorganic 
phosphate was liberated only in the presence of pyrophosphatase 
(Tables II] and VI) showed that inorganic pyrophosphate (PP) 
was a product of the reaction. 


Proof of Pyrophosphate Formation 


This was supported by studies 
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Taste III 
Nucleotide specificity of the sulfurylase reaction 

Experiment I. Each tube contained in zmoles: nucleotide, 0.5; 
MgCl, 0.5; NasMoQ,, 5; Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 10; EDTA, 0.1; gluta- 
thione, 2.5; pyrophosphatase, 1.8 ug.; sulfurylase, 0.8 wg. in a 
total volume of 0.50 ml. and incubated 1 hour at 30°. 

Experiment II. This was the same as above except: nucleotide, 
1.0; MgCle, 1; sulfurylase, 1.7 wg. and incubation for 2 hours. 
The reaction was halted by boiling, and the aliquots were re- 
moved and incubated 1 additional hour with or without PPase. 


Experiment Reaction conditions Pj PP 
pmole/tube pmole/tube 
I. ATP, PPase present 0.65 
UTP, PPase present 0 
CTP, PPase present 0.05 
GTP, PPase present 0 
II. | ATP, PPase absent 0.01 0.61 


ADP, PPase absent 0.00 0.02 


with protamine-purified enzyme (Stage IV) which demonstrated 
that 2 equivalents of P; were liberated from ATP upon prolonged 
incubation with sulfurylase, pyrophosphatase and sulfite (Fig. 2) 
or with any other active anion."¥ Owing to the unfavorable 
equilibrium, proof of PP formation with sulfate as anion rested 
upon the demonstration of P®-PP exchange into ATP. 
Formation of APS—The formation of APS as a product of 
the sulfurylase reaction was demonstrated with high specific 
activity, S**-labeled sulfate. Aliquots of reaction mixtures 
containing the enzymatically synthesized, putative APS** were 
chromatographed and subjected to electrophoresis together with 
authentic, synthetic APS (Fig. 5). S**-radioactivity occurred 
only in the APS area, inorganic sulfate having moved into the 
electrode compartment. The exact coincidence of this radio- 
activity as determined by radioautography, and of the ultra- 
violet-absorbing APS region, as determined by visual and photo- 
graphic comparisons, proved that the enzymatically synthesized, 
S**-labeled compound was identical to the ultraviolet-absorbing 
nucleotide synthesized by the method of Baddiley et al. (18). 
Estimates of the amount of S**-labeled APS formed in the 
presence and absence of pyrophosphatase were made by eluting 
the APS area of an electrophoretogram (Table IV). A total 
of 0.02 umole of APS was formed from 5 uwmoles of ATP and 10 
umoles of sulfate in the presence of pyrophosphatase, whereas 
an average of only 0.0015 umole was formed in the absence of 
pyrophosphatase. No attempts were made to insure that 
equilibrium had been reached (although based on the molybdate 
assay more than sufficient sulfurylase was present) nor were 
experiments conducted to approach the equilibrium of the re- 
action in the reverse direction. Further, in these experiments 
only the amount of APS formed was measured and the amount 
of pyrophosphate liberated was assumed to be stoichiometrically 
equivalent. Until more definitive experiments can be made 
the apparent equilibrium constants at pH 7.5 and 30° are cal- 
culated as 4 x 10-* for Equation 1 and 6 x 10-7 for Equation 3. 
An independent estimate of the amount of APS** formed in 
the presence of pyrophosphatase was made (Table V) by meas- 
uring the adsorption of nucleotide-bound sulfate to charcoal 
(24). This estimate, an average based on experiments with 
different batches of purified sulfurylase, is in agreement with 
the APS estimate obtained by eluting an electrophoretogram. 
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Fic. 5. A radioautograph of an electrophoretogram-chromato 
gram showing coincidence of enzymatically synthesized APS* and 
synthetic APS. The area labeled P; represents P*? contamination 
of the radiosulfate. The synthetic APS spot shown in outline 
was located photographically by exposing reflex paper to ultra- 
violet radiation (Mineralite) transmitted through the superim 
posed electrophoretogram-chromatogram. 

The incubation mixture contained in umoles: ATP, 5; Na.S**O, 
(10 ue./umole), 10; MgCl, , 1; Tris-HCI buffer (pH 7.5), 50; EDTA, 
0.3; pyrophosphatase, 1.8 uwg.; sulfurylase, 6.8 ug. in a total volume 
of 0.50 ml. with incubation for 2 hours at 30°. The reaction was 
halted by boiling. The aliquots for electrophoresis consisted of: 
20 ul. of reaction mixture combined with 5 ul. (0.1 umole) of syn 
thetic APS. Electrophoresis on Whatman No. 3MM HCI-EDTA- 
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An attempt was also made to estimate the small amount of 
phosphate liberated. In these experiments the ratio of phos- 
phate liberated to nucleotide-bound sulfate was sometimes as 
low as 2.5. 

Formation of APSe—Radioactive selenate was used to dem- 
onstrate the formation of APSe, the selenate analogue of APS. 
Small but consistent amounts of nucleotide-bound selenate 
were detected by the charcoal adsorption technique and electro- 
phoretic analysis of reaction mixtures revealed the presence of 
a Se7*-labeled compound with approximately the same mobility 
as APS. In marked contrast to the results obtained with sul- 
fate, phosphate liberation from ATP was much greater than 
nucleotide-bound selenate accumulation (Table V). AMP was 
the major nucleotide product of the sulfurylase reaction in the 
presence of selenate (see below—Formation of AMP). 

The consistent recovery of small amounts of APSe as com- 
pared with the amount of phosphorus liberated suggested that 
this nucleotide was unstable under the conditions of incubation 
or assay. Accordingly, experiments were carried out which 
demonstrated that, after stopping the reaction with alcohol 
the nucleotide-bound anion was stable for as long as 90 minutes, 
pH 7.5, and 30° (conditions of incubation). The compound was 
also stable at pH 4.5 and 1° for at least 45 minutes (conditions 
of assay). At pH 4.5 and 30°, however, the half-life of APSe 
was approximately 30 minutes. The comparative stability of 
this compound under the physical conditions of incubation and 
assay suggested that APSe was unstable in the presence of 
sulfurylase. 

Coupling of Sulfurylase with APS-Kinase—When sulfate or 
selenate were present as substrates, the addition of APS-kinase 
to incubation mixtures containing sulfurylase resulted in in- 
creases both in liberation of phosphate and in synthesis of nu- 
cleotide-bound sulfate or selenate (Table V). In the case of 
sulfate the nucleotide-bound anion has been identified as PAPS 
(8, 10) and, as shown in Table V, the amount of PAPS formed 
was in fair agreement (Equations 1 and 2) with the amount of 
inorganic phosphate liberated. In the case of selenate, the 
increase in nucleotide-bound anion was much less than would 
be predicted from the increase in phosphate liberation. In 
some experiments phosphate liberation was doubled by the 
addition of APS-kinase to sulfurylase and selenate. Electro- 
phoretic analysis showed that neither PAPSe (the selenate 
analogue of PAPS) nor 3’,5’-diphosphoadenosine (the expected 
decomposition product) had accumulated. The available data 
are not sufficient to explain these observations nor to establish 
the existence of PAPSe. They do, however, point to metabolic 
differences between the adenyl sulfates and selenates which are 
not accounted for by chemical instability of the selenate an- 
hydride. 

Addition of APS-kinase to incubation mixtures containing 
sulfite, chromate, tungstate, or molybdate, and sulfurylase did not 
increase phosphate liberation from ATP. This failure to obtain 
coupling between sulfurylase and APS-kinase and the absence 
of P®-PP exchange into ATP in the case of these anions (see 
below and reference (8)) is evidence against the formation of 





washed paper at 1° and 300 volts for 11 hours in 0.1 N acetate 
buffer at pH 5.1. Mobility of APS = 5.9 X 10-5 em.? sec.~! volt. 
The paper was dried for 1 hour, turned 90° as indicated, and sub- 
jected to ascending chromatography (18) for 21 hours at 1° in 
n-propanol-ammonia-water (6:3:1). Re of APS = 0.31. 
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TasLe IV 
Formation of S**-labeled APS 
Incubation and electrophoresis were the same as for Fig. 5 
except as indicated below. Disks of equal size containing the 
S**-labeled APS (located by scanning and by ultraviolet absorp- 
tion of synthetic APS) were cut out, eluted, and dried in planchets 
for counting. 

















Addition | Incubation Fegieticuot [APS formed 
hrs. C.p.m. umole/tube ; 
Sulfurylase + PPase............. 2 3390 0.020 
Sulfurylase — PPase.............. 2 395 0.002 
Sulfurylase — PPase.............. 4 236 0.001 
Boiled sulfurylase — PPase....... | 2 58 
TABLE V 


Formation of phosphate and of nucleotide-bound sulfate and selenate 
by sulfurylase and by sulfurylase plus APS-kinase 
Each tube contained in umoles: ATP, 5; MgCle, 1; EDTA, 0.3; 
Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 50; Na2S*5O, (0.1 uwe./umole) or K.Se7O, (0.2 
uc./umole), 5; sulfurylase, 3.4 ug.; pyrophosphatase, 1.8 ug.; crude 
APS-kinase where indicated, 780 ug. in a total volume of 0.50 ml. 
with incubation for 2 hours at 30°. 

















| Phosph | Nucleotide- | Shete tboneea 
—_ t , tide- t e 
Addition | libeeated found anion eyo 
| bound anion 
a“ mmoles 
RR tr ye | 0.055 | 0.016 3.5 
aa ae 0. 223 0.002 lll 
Sulfate + kinase......... | 0.250 | 0.107 2.5 
Selenate + kinase........ | 0. 285 | 0.005 57 
TaBLe VI 


Stoichiometry of the sulfurylase reaction 
Each tube contained in ymoles: ATP, 2; NazMoQ,, 5; MgClo, 
1; Tris-HCl buffer, pH 7.5, 50; EDTA, 0.3; and sulfurylase, 9.2 
ug. The reaction was halted by boiling. PP was determined by 
additional incubation of aliquots with pyrophosphatase. AMP 
was determined by decrease in absorbancy at 265 my during addi- 
tional incubation with adenylic acid deaminase (25). 


























Colorimeter reading 
Reaction conditions « = ———~|_ PP/tube |AMP/tube 
Aliquot Aliquot 
before PPase | after PPase 
pumoles pmoles 
Complete, 2 hrs. incuba- | 
SES ibd hes he odnigs Acaies 8 254 1.72 1.59 
Boiled enzyme, 2 hrs. in- | 
can vednnds 2 | 14 —0.05 | 0.01 
Boiled enzyme, zero time 
ee ree 9 15 0.04 | 0 





stable adenylic acid-anion 
tungstate, or molybdate. 
Formation of AM P—Electrophoretic studies and phosphorus 
analyses indicated that AMP and PP were the products of the 
sulfurylase reaction when sulfite, chromate, tungstate, or molyb- 
date were present as the active anion. AMP formation in the 
molybdate reaction was followed quantitatively by means of 
adenylie acid deaminase (Table VI). The analytical methods 


anhydrides of sulfite, chromate, 
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mentioned would not have detected extremely small amounts 
of an AMP-anion anhydride had such a compound been formed. 
The principle evidence that an adenylic acid-anion anhydride 
was not formed in the case of sulfite, chromate, tungstate, and 
molybdate consisted of, (a) the failure to observe P®-PP ex- 
change into ATP in the presence of these anions, (b) with sulfite 
as the added anion, there was no detectable loss of sulfite during 
the course of the experiment as measured by the fuchsin reagent 
(26), and (c) in experiments with high specific activity, S**- 
labeled sulfite, electrophoretic analysis failed to disclose any 
S*5-labeled nucleotides. 

Incorporation of P®-PP into ATP—Sulfate, selenate, sulfite, 
chromate, molybdate, and tungstate were tested for their ability 
to serve as substrates for the exchange of P-labeled PP into 
ATP. Sulfate-dependent exchange has been reported pre- 
viously (4, 8). Charcoal adsorption (24) or a combination of 
paper chromatography (27) and paper electrophoresis were 
found to be suitable methods for the recovery of ATP from 
reaction mixtures containing SO,-, SeO,-, or SO;-. Complex 
formation by chromate, molybdate, and tungstate with nucleo- 
tides and with PP and P;, necessitated special precautions in the 
isolation of ATP for radioactivity determinations when these 
anions were present. Of the methods tested only column chro- 
matography by the procedure of Cohn and Carter (16) proved 
suitable. 

Following incubation, the reaction was stopped by boiling 
and the PP was hydrolyzed to P; by additional incubation with 
PPase. The sample was made 1 M with respect to NH,OH and 
applied to a 0.5 gm. Dowex 1 anion exchange resin column pre- 
viously treated with 20 ml. of 1 m NH,OH and washed until 
neutral. The column was eluted as follows: (a) 150 ml. of 
0.003 m HCI; (6) 200 ml. of 0.01 m HCI1-0.02 m NaCl; (c) gradient 
elution using 140 ml. of solution (6) in a mixing flask and 200 
ml. of 0.01 m HCI-0.2 m NaCl in a reservoir. Fractions of 9 ml. 
were collected at a rate of approximately 3 ml. per minute. 
AMP and P, were eluted with (a), ADP with (6), and ATP 
with (c). The over-all recovery of radioactivity was 94 to 103 
per cent. The over-all recovery of nucleotide was low in the 
presence of molybdate. 

With sulfate and selenate there was an exact correlation be- 
tween the fractions containing ATP and those containing radio- 
activity. A 20 per cent exchange of ATP-PP and P®-PP oc- 
curred during the 1 hour incubation with sulfate and an 11 per 
cent exchange occurred in the presence of selenate. In the case 
of sulfite, chromate, molybdate, tungstate, and the “no anion” 
control, significant amounts of radioactivity were not observed 
in the fractions containing ATP. Our earlier report (8) of 
exchange in the presence of sulfite was probably due to traces 
of sulfate in reagent grade sodium sulfite. 


DISCUSSION 


Evidence is presented in this paper for three types of reactions 
catalyzed by ATP-sulfurylase in the presence of Group VI 
anions. The first reaction type (Equation 1) was encountered 
with sulfate as anion and involves formation of small amounts 
of adenosine phosphosulfate and of PP in equilibrium with ATP 
and sulfate. Adenosine phosphosulfate was recovered from 
reaction mixtures in amounts approximating those predicted by 
PP formation. The reaction equilibrium was shifted by the 
addition of inorganic pyrophosphatase, and P®-PP exchange 
into ATP was observed. 

The second reaction type was encountered with selenate as 
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anion. P®-PP exchange into ATP was observed and adenosine 
phosphoselenate was demonstrated, but in amounts much less 
than the PP produced. The reaction proceeded slowly to com- 
pletion, at which time only AMP, PP, and selenate could be 
recovered. These results imply hydrolysis of the adenosine 
phosphoselenate permitting displacement of the reaction toward 
ATP cleavage (Equation 5). 


ATP + Se0," 





APSe + PP 
HOH (5) 
AMP + Se0Q," 


The third reaction type was observed with sulfite, chromate, 
molybdate, and tungstate as anions and involves irreversible 
cleavage of ATP to AMP and PP. P®-PP exchange into ATP 
was not observed and an AMP-anion anhydride could not be 
demonstrated. Possible mechanisms for this reaction include a 
catalytic cleavage of PP from ATP without intermediate an- 
hydride formation (Equation 4) or formation of an unstable, 
AMP-anion anhydride (Equation 6) which is of insufficient 
half-life to permit PP exchange. 


ATP + MoO," 








> [APMo] + PP 


HOH (6) 
— AMP + MoO," 





Available data do not permit distinction between these alterna- 
tives; this problem may ultimately be resolved by O"-exchange 
studies. The molybdate type reaction bears a formal analogy 
to the arsenolysis of phosphate esters. In the arsenolysis re- 
action the formation of an acyl arsenate which decomposes 
spontaneously has been postulated (28) but never demonstrated. 

The sulfurylase reaction with sulfate, although analogous to 
the acetate and amino acid “activation” reactions (29), appears 
to be unique in that demonstrable quantities of this AMP-anion 
anhydride are formed. Accumulation of small amounts of the 
nucleotide-sulfate anhydride has also been demonstrated by 
Robbins and Lipmann (10). The activity of PAPS in various 
biological sulfurylation reactions has now been established 
(10, 30-32). The reactivity of selenate in the sulfurylase re- 
action suggests that similar metabolic routes may exist for 
selenate in organisms in which selenium compounds occur 
(15, 33-37). Whether nucleotide-sulfate and nucleotide-selenate 
anhydrides have metabolic roles other than in sulfate or selenate 
esterification reactions remains uncertain. 


SUMMARY 


1. The partial purification of adenosine triphosphate-sul- 
furylase from yeast is described. This enzyme in the presence 
of magnesium ions, adenosine triphosphate and sulfate catalyzes 
the formation of adenosine-5’-phosphosulfate and pyrophosphate. 

2. Selenate, sulfite, chromate, molybdate, and tungstate also 
serve as substrates for sulfurylase, although stable adenylic 
acid-anion anhydrides are formed only with sulfate and selenate. 

3. The catalytic cleavage of adenosine triphosphate to ade- 
nylic acid and pyrophosphate in the presence of sulfurylase and 
molybdate was utilized as a convenient assay procedure. 

4. Adenosine diphosphate and uridine, cytosine, and guanosine 
triphosphates did not substitute for adenosine triphosphate. 

5. Mechanisms are proposed for the reactivity of the various 
anions in the sulfurylase reaction. 


Acknowledgment—The assistance of Richard F. Squires in 
the synthesis of APS and in the pyrophosphate exchange studies 
is gratefully acknowledged. 
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Hertz and Tullner (1) reported that folic acid stimulates the 
tissue growth response to estrogen in the female chick and rat. 
The administration of Aminopterin (2) inhibits the estrogen- 
induced mitosis of the rat uterus, and the inhibition is reversed 
by citrovorum factor (CF). Estrogen alone or together with 
folic acid enhances the urinary excretion of CF by male rats (3). 
Aminopterin inhibits the increase in the nucleic acid, phospho- 
lipides, acid-soluble phosphates, and protein nitrogen of uteri 
caused by estrogen administration to castrated female rats (4). 
Estradiol pretreatment is reported (5) to enhance the serine 
aldolase activity of rat uteri. Storage of folic acid and CF and 
the conversion of folic acid to CF by rat liver are not influenced 
by thyroidectomy (6). 

The administration of ascorbic acid to rats receiving folic 
acid has been reported to enhance the urinary excretion of 
CF' (7). Dietary homocysteine or cysteine also enhances the 
urinary excretion of CF by rats receiving folic acid (8). Feed- 
ing of low protein and protein-free diets to rats lowers the liver 
content of CF, whereas high fat diets or fat accumulation in 
the liver due to choline deficiency does not impair the capacity 
of the liver to form CF (9). The occurrence in human urine of 
a factor which is labile to heat and alkali and which is converted 
to CF by autoclaving in the presence of ascorbic acid has been 
reported (10). 

The present report is concerned with the studies on the 
factors affecting the conversion in vivo of folic acid to CF in 
rats. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Adult male rats of the Sprague-Dawley strain were placed 
individually in stainless steel metabolism cages equipped with 
specially designed collecting funnels (made by Micro-Metric 
Instrument Company). Rats were maintained on Purina Lab- 
oratory Chow (Ralston Purina Company), starting at the 
weaning age and continuing throughout the experimental 
period. The animals were weighed and randomized into groups. 
Urine collections were started 24 hours after the rats had been 


* This work was supported by Grant C-3048 of the National 
Cancer Institute, National Institutes of Health, United States 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, Maryland. Leucovorin (Led- 
erle) and folic acid were generously supplied by Dr. H. P. Bro- 
quist of the Lederle Laboratories Division, American Cyanamid 
Company, Pearl River, New York. The beef-growth hormone 
was a gift from the Biochemical Research Department of the Ar- 
mour Laboratories, Chicago, Illinois. 

1 The abbreviation used is: CF, citrovorum factor. 


maintained on the above mentioned diet and were continued 
daily for 1 to 2 week test periods. The 24-hour urine collections 
from rats of the same group were combined, and an aliquot of 
the latter was filtered, neutralized, and autoclaved for 30 minutes 
at 120°. The heated samples were cooled, reneutralized, di- 
luted, and assayed. The CF content of the urine samples was 
determined by using the Bacto-CF Assay Medium (Difco Lab- 
oratories, Inc.). Leuconostoc citrovorum, ATCC 8081? was used 
as the test organism, and Leucovorin (Lederle) was used as the 
standard. The cultures were incubated for 48 hours at 37° and 
growth was measured by a turbidimetric procedure. Since 
Leucovorin has been reported to be one-half as active as the CF 
isolated from horse liver (13), the microbiological assay values 
were divided by 2 in order to express the results in terms of the 
naturally occurring CF. At the end of the test period the rats 
from the experiments presented in Tables III to VIII were 
killed and accessory sex organs were removed, blotted, and 
weighed. 

Hypophysectomized rats were obtained commercially. Gon- 
adectomies and adrenalectomies were performed by the usual 
procedures. The group of rats that underwent adrenalectomies 
and the control animals that underwent sham operations were 
given salt in their drinking water. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


It is apparent from the results in Table I that collection of 
rat urines in a frozen state instead of at room temperature does 
not give an increased CF content in the urine. Autoclaving 
the rat urines from Groups | and 2 after addition of 50 mg. of 
ascorbic acid per ml. does not enhance the CF content of rat 
urine but, when the urines are collected in bottles containing 
600 mg. of ascorbic acid and then autoclaved for 30 minutes at 
120° (Group 3), there is a 7-fold increase in the CF content. 
The results describing the role of ascorbic acid in increasing the 
CF content of the urine are reported in Table II. Adminis- 
tration of 100 yg. of folic acid per day per rat increases the CF 
content of rat urine 10-fold. In addition to folic acid, the rats 
in Group 3 received a daily supplement of 600 mg. of ascorbic 
acid, whereas the urines from the rats in Group 4 were collected 
in bottles containing 600 mg. of ascorbic acid. Since the in- 
creases in CF observed in Groups 3 and 4 over Group 2 are 


2A report by Felton and Niven (11) concerning a taxonomic 
study on the culture Leuconostoc citrovorum, ATCC 8081 suggests 
that the latter organism is a typical strain of Pediococcus cere- 
visiae, as described earlier by Pederson (12). 
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TaBLe I TaBLe II 
Factors affecting urinary excretion of CF by male rats recieving Effect of ascorbic acid on urinary excretion of CF by male rats 
folic acid* receiving folic acid 
| Salen corti ot | Pe 
Rats | CFt per day per rat Rats | CH pe daw per oat 
— egy to basal diet 
Method of collection | | Heated 30 | No. | per day per rat - | Heated 30 
; : G Av | Without - 
Grown) ‘Der_| Average | Simin | 120° with 0. | ghoap| weight | “best” | min, st 
“0. | group 8 at 120° | ascorbic ans } " 
| “acid ee | - 
—|—_—— | gm. | mug. mug. 
gm | mpg. | mug. ei 4 317 None 140 | 180 
1 | 5 | 283 | At 22° in empty bottle | 990 | 950 2 | 5 | 318 | Folie acid, 100 yg. | 1320 | 1500 
$16 283 | Frozen in bottle immersed | 1100 | 1010 3 | 5 | 317 | Folie acid, 100 43. + as- 3630 7680 
| indry ice aleohol bath | | | _corbic acid, 600 mg. 
3 | 5 | 282 | At 22° in bottle containing | 7290 | 4/5 | 317 | Folic acid, 100 ug. + as- | 3000 | 7050 
| 600 mg. of ascorbic acid | | | corbie acid, 600 mg. per 
| solution | collection bottle 
. oS ae 5 | 5 | 318 | Ascorbic acid, 600 mg. per 610 1620 


pg. of folic acid by stomach tube. 

t Figures are the average daily CF excretion from a7 day test 
period. Before autoclaving the urine of Groups 1 and 2, 50 mg. of 
ascorbic acid were added per ml. of urine. 


about the same, administration of ascorbic acid by stomach 
tube does not appear to enhance the conversion in vivo of folic 
acid to CF but merely protects the heat-labile. precursor of CF 
in the urine from destruction by heat and air. Autoclaving 
the urines of rats from Group 3 and Group 4 for 30 minutes at 
120° gave a further 2-fold increase in the CF content of the 
urine. The increase in CF obtained by administration of ascor- 
bic acid or by addition of ascorbic acid in the collection bottles 
or by autoclaving in the presence of ascorbic acid may be due to 
a nonenzymatic formation of CF from precursors formed in the 
animal and excreted in the urine (10, 14, 15). 

Results presented in a previous paper (3) showed that in male 
rats the conversion in vivo of folic acid to CF, as measured by 
the urinary excretion of CF after ingestion of folic acid, is en- 
hanced by administration of estradiol dipropionate but is not 
influenced by administration of testosterone. Since the pub- 
lication of this paper, Silverman and Gardiner (10) reported 
that, after an injection of folic acid, the bulk of CF activity in 
human urine is present in a heat-labile form which is destroyed 
by autoclaving at pH 6.0 to 7.0 or by incubation in air at room 
temperature for several hours. Evidence was also presented 
(10) to show that if heating is done in presence of ascorbic acid, 
the labile compound is converted to CF. In the work reported 
previously (3) and in this paper, CF content was measured 
after autoclaving the rat urines under air at 120° for 30 minutes 
at pH 7.0. This means that the bulk of the CF activity re- 
ported in these two papers is a measure of the CF content of 
the urine and not of the heat- and air-labile precursor of CF. 
In an attempt to determine the relative amounts of the two 
forms of CF activities in rat urines, preliminary studies were 
conducted on the effect of heat and ascorbic acid on the CF 
activity of the urine. The results presented in Tables I and II 
indicate that about 80 per cent of the total CF activity in rat 
urine is present in the heat-labile form, and the remaining 20 
per cent is present as CF. 

Studies on the effect of sex hormones on the urinary excretion 
of CF by intact and castrated male and female rats are pre- 
sented in Tables III to VI. Since the increase in CF excretion 
by normal male rats (Table III) after administration of estradiol 





* Folic acid and ascorbic acid were given by stomach tube ex- 
cept in Groups 4 and 5 in which cases ascorbic acid was put in 
collection bottles. 

7 Figures are average daily CF excretion from a 7 day test 
period. Urine samples were assayed for CF as such and also 
after autoclaving at 120° for 30 minutes at pH 7.0. 


TaB_e III 


Effect of administration of sex hormones on urinary 
excretion of CF by male rats 








| Urinary excretion of 
Rats CFt per day per rat 
Supplement* to basal diet —--— ---- 





. No. per day per rat ‘ , , 
No?) per | Neiehe ath, | ane’ 
group 
| gm. mug. m g. 
1 | 5 | 326 | None 350 570 
2 5 327 Folic acid, 100 ug. 1340 7080 
3 | 6 | 327 | Folic acid, 100 ug. + es- | 2090 | 10,950 
tradiol dipropionate, 10 
ug. 
4 6 | 326 Folic acid, 100 ug. + testos- 1130 
terone, 0.5 mg. 
5 6 327 | Estradiol dipropionate, 10 770 1940 
wE- 
6 6 326 | Testosterone, 0.5 mg. 220 


* Folic acid was administered by stomach tube, whereas sex 
hormones were given by intramuscular injections. 

+ Figures are average daily CF excretion from a 7 day test 
period. In Experiment 2 urine from each rat was collected in 600 
mg. of ascorbic acid solution per bottle. Urine samples were 
assayed for CF after autoclaving at 120° for 30 minutes at pH 7.0. 


dipropionate is also obtained in rat urines collected in bottles 
containing 600 mg. of ascorbic acid, it is apparent that the stimu- 
latory effect of estradiol dipropionate on the conversion of 
folic acid to CF is not due to its influence on the nonenzymatic 
formation of CF from precursors but is the result of its effect 
in vivo on the conversion (3). The stimulatory effect of estradiol 
dipropionate on folic acid to CF conversion in male rats is not 
reversed by simultaneous administration of testosterone (3), 
but estradiol dipropionate ceases to enhance the conversion in 
the castrated male rats. In contrast to the stimulatory effect 
observed in male rats, estradiol dipropionate inhibits the con- 
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Tas_e IV 


Effect of administration of sex hormones on urinary excretion of 
CF by castrated male rats 
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TaBie VI 


Effect of administration of sex hormones on urinary excretion of 
CF by castrated female rats 







































































Rats wats Rats Wwe 
7 ae to Lpory diet | gz ery to basal diet 
Bo) gs per day per ra ke| £s per day per rat 
@5/ 82) 22 Experi-| Experi- 25/83) s2 Experi- | Experi- 
es | 8) FH Eup |Eemrtlaverse | BE) EF bent | Ave 
o lz |< o jz |< | 
gm. mug. | mug. | mug. gm. | mug. | mug. | mug. 
1 | 4 | 270 | None 340 | 230] 285 1 218 | None 210 | 190 | 200 
2 | 4 | 274 | Folic acid, 100 ug. 1210 | 1320 | 1265 2 | 4 | 220 | Folic acid, 100 ug. 840 | 610 | 725 
3 | 4 | 267 | Folic acid, 100 ug. + estra- | 1100 | 1360 | 1230 3 219 | Folic acid, 100 ug. + estra- | 810 | 690 | 750 
diol dipropionate, 10 yg. diol dipropionate, 10 ug. 
4 | 4 | 268 | Folic acid, 100 ug. + testos- | 830 | 650/| 740 4 | 4 | 227 | Folic acid, 100 ug. + testos- | 930 | 690 | 810 
terone, 0.5 mg. | | terone, 0.5 mg. 
5 | 3 | 267 | Estradiol dipropionate, 10 | 320 340) 330 5 | 3 | 222 | Estradiol dipropionate, 10 | 260 | 170 | 215 
ag. ag. 
6 | 3 | 270 | Testosterone, 0.5 mg. 300 | 130) 215 6 | 3 | 218 | Testosterone, 0.5 mg. 300 | 110 | 205 
* Folic acid was administered by stomach tube, whereas sex * Folic acid was administered by stomach tube, whereas sex 


hormones were given by intramuscular injections. 

t Figures are average daily CF excretion from a 7 day test 
period. Urine samples were assayed for CF after autoclaving at 
120° for 30 minutes at pH 7.0. 


TABLE V 


Effect of administration of sex hormones on urinary excretion of 
CF by female rats 














Rats be mpeg hey 
wel Bf saa Sees’ diet 
1a) Zz < 
gm. mug. mug. mug. 
1 | 4 | 180 | None 110 | 210 | 160 
2 | 4 | 179 | Folic acid, 100 ug. 680 | 830 | 755 
3 176 | Folic acid, 100 ug. + estra- | 360 | 560 | 460 
tradiol dipropionate, 10 
ug. 
4 | 4 | 180 | Folic acid, 100 ug. + testos- | 810 | 680 | 745 
terone, 0.5 mg. 
5 | 3 | 182 | Estradiol dipropionate, 10| 90 | 190 | 140 
Bg. 
6 | 3 | 179 | Testosterone, 0.5 mg. 140 | 200 | 170 























* Folic acid was administered by stomach tube, whereas sex 
hormones were given by intramuscular injections. 

t Figures are average daily CF excretion from a 7 day test 
period. Urine samples were assayed for CF after autoclaving at 
120° for 30 minutes at pH 7.0. 


version in the female rats and is without effect in the castrated 
female rats. Testosterone inhibits the conversion in vivo 
of folic acid to CF in castrated male rats but is without effect 
in intact male and female rats and in castrated female rats. 
Administration of estradiol dipropionate to intact male rats 
lowers the weight of the accessory sex organs (3), but it increases 
the weight of the uterus in the castrated female rats (16). It 
is without effect in intact female and in castrated male rats.? 
Testosterone, on the other hand, enhances the weight of the 
accessory sex organs of the intact male (3), castrated male, 
and castrated female rat (16), but is without effect in normal 


* V. M. Doctor, unpublished experiments. 


hormones were given by intramuscular injections. 

t Figures are average daily CF excretion from a 7 day test 
period. Urine samples were assayed for CF after autoclaving at 
120° for 30 minutes at pH 7.0. 


female rats.’ Huggins and Jensen (16) have also reported an 
increase in the weight of the uterus of ovariectomized rats after 
administration of testosterone. The data on the effect of sex 
hormones on the tissue weight of the accessory sex organs* (3) 
and the excretion of CF in the urine after folic acid administra- 
tion indicate that some relationship may exist between the tissue- 
growth response to sex hormones and the conversion in vivo of 
folic acid to CF. The significance of this relationship is still 
obscure. 

The results on the effect of adrenalectomy on the urinary 
excretion of CF by male rats are presented in Table VII. Ex- 
cretion of CF by the adrenalectomized rats is lowered by 50 
per cent as compared with excretion by the controls that under- 
went sham operations. Administration of 100 ug. of folic acid 
to these controls increased the excretion of CF 3-fold, whereas 


TaB_Le VII 
Effect of adrenalectomy on urinary excretion of CF by male rats 
































ma Wess 
a a eee to ys diet 
be! $s per day per ra 
93/42) fF , oi, | 20d. [aver 
o i242 ie 
| gm. mug. | mug. | mug. 
1|3 | 272 | Sham operation 340 | 330| 335 
2] 3 | 256 + Folic acid, 100 ug. 1150 | 980 | 1065 
3 | 4 | 273 | + Folic acid, 100 wg. + | 1070 | 1140 | 1105 
cortisone acetate, 2 mg. 
4 | 4 | 255 | Adrenalectomy 190 | 210; 200 
5 | 4 | 271 | + Folic acid, 100 ug. 330 | 380 | 355 
6 | 4 | 256 + Folic acid 100 wg. + | 650} 620| 635 
| cortisone acetate, 2 mg. | 





* Folic acid was administered by stomach tube, whereas corti- 
sone acetate was given by intramuscular injections. 

t Figures are average daily CF excretion from a 7 day test 
period. Urine samples were assayed for CF after autoclaving at 
120° for 30 minutes at pH 7.0. 
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similar treatment of the adrenalectomized rats increased CF to 
less than 2-fold. Cortisone acetate enhanced the excretion of 
CF 2-fold in adrenalectomized rats receiving folic acid but similar 
treatment of normal animals subjected to sham operations was 
without effect. These results suggest a possible role of the 
adrenals in the enzymatic conversion of folic acid to CF. It is 
interesting to note that administration of 2 mg. of cortisone 
acetate per day per rat only partially reverses the effect of 
adrenalectomy on the conversion. Adrenalectomy had no ap- 
preciable effect on the weight of the accessory sex organs.’ 

The data on the effect of hypophysectomy on the urinary ex- 
cretion of CF by male rats aré reported in Table VIII. It is 
apparent that hypophysectomized rats excrete several times less 
CF than do the normal rats. Also the conversion in vivo of 
folic acid to CF is significantly lowered in the hypophysecto- 
mized rats. Administration of growth hormone alone does not 
affect the excretion of CF, but when given together with folic 
acid it enhances almost 2-fold the conversion in vivo of folic acid 
to CF. There is a several-fold decrease in the weight of all 
the accessory sex organs in the hypophysectomized rats as com- 
pared to those in the normal animals* (16). 

The results of adrenalectomy and hypophysectomy in lower 
ing the conversion of folic acid to CF and the partial reversal 
by cortisone acetate and beef-growth hormone, respectively, 
indicate possible roles of the adrenals and the pituitary on the 
conversion of folic acid to urinary CF. 


SUMMARY 


Of the total increase in citrovorum factor activity observed 
in the urine of male rats after administration of a test dose of 
folic acid, about 20 per cent can be accounted for as 
citrovorum factor, and the remaining 80 per cent is present in 
the form of a heat-labile compound which upon autoclaving in 
the presence of ascorbic acid gives citrovorum factor. Ad- 
ministration of ascorbic acid to male rats receiving folic acid 
does not augment the active formation of citrovorum factor, 
but it does protect the precursor of citrovorum factor in the urine 
from destruction by heat and air. 
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TaB_e VIII 
Effect of hypophysectomy on urinary excretion of CF by male rats 





| | 
Rats | 





























Urinary excretion of 
CFt per day per rat 
sel Be eee — Ly diet ' 
2s | 58) FF [eT | Beas Avera 
o |e 14 
gm. mug. | mug. | mug. 
1 | 3 | 170 | None 40 40 40 
2 | 3 | 170 | Growth hormone, 0.5 mg. 40 50 45 
3 | 4 | 172 | Folic acid, 100 ug. 110 | 200 | 155 
4 | 4 | 173 | Folic acid, 100 ug. + growth | 260 | 320 | 290 
hormone, 0.5 mg. 





* Folic acid was administered by stomach tube, whereas growth 
hormone was given by intramuscular injection. 

t Figures are average daily CF excretion from a 7 day test 
period. Urine samples were assayed for CF after autoclaving at 
120° for 30 minutes at pH 7.0. 


Estradiol dipropionate enhances the conversion in vivo of 
folic acid to citrovorum factor in male rats, as measured by the 
urinary excretion of citrovorum factor after administration of 
folic acid, and it inhibits the conversion in female rats. It 
has no similar effect in castrated male and female rats. Testos- 
terone inhibits the conversion in vivo of folic acid to citrovorum 
factor in castrated male rats but is without effect in intact male 
and female rats and in castrated female rats. 

Adrenalectomy and hypophysectomy lower the conversion 
in vivo of folic acid to citrovorum factor in male rats. Ad- 
ministration of cortisone acetate to adrenalectomized rats and 
administration of beef-growth hormone to hypophysectomized 
rats enhance the conversion. 
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In previous work (1-4) three catalytic activities of glyceralde- 
hyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase from rabbit muscle have been 
described, using acetaldehyde and acetyl phosphate as readily 
available and relatively stable analogues of the natural 3-carbon 
substrate. It was shown that the crystalline enzyme catalyzed 
(a) reversible oxidation of acetaldehyde to acetyl phosphate, 
(b) transfer of the acetyl group of acetyl phosphate to inorganic 
phosphate, CoA, and other sulfhydryl acceptors, and (c) hy- 
drolysis of acetyl phosphate to acetate and inorganic phosphate. 
The oxidation and transfer reactions proceed readily under con- 
ditions which maintain free sulfhydryl groups. On the other 
hand, maximal hydrolytic activity occurs under conditions which 
oxidize or block sulfhydryl groups as will be discussed below. 
The hydrolytic activity is examined both from the standpoint 
of the reagents which inhibit or stimulate the reaction and by 
comparison of the cleavage points in the enzymatic and nonen- 
zymatic hydrolyses of acetyl phosphate using H.O". The 
results suggest that certain changes in the structure of the active 
site alter the normal course of the reaction and allow hydrolysis 
of an acyl-enzyme intermediate. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Materials and Methods 


Glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase was crystallized 
from rabbit muscle according to the method of Cori et al. (5). 
The enzyme unless otherwise specified was recrystallized several 
times in the presence of 0.001 m cysteine in order to keep the 
preparation maximally active. For the measurement of the 
phosphatase activity cysteine and glutathione were omitted 
from the reaction mixtures. Lithium monoacetyl phosphate 
was prepared by the method of Stadtman and Lipmann (6). 
DPN and DPNH were obtained from the Sigma Chemical Com- 
pany. Neurospora DPNase was kindly supplied by Dr. Nathan 
Kaplan. Thyroxine was obtained from Smith, Kline and French 
Laboratories. The triiodothyronine and __ triiodothyroacetic 
acid were a gift from Dr. Rosalind Pitt-Rivers. 

Inorganic phosphate was determined by the method of Fiske 
and SubbaRow (7). The procedure of Lowry and Lopez (8) 
was used to measure the inorganic phosphate in the presence of 


* This investigation was supported by grants from the National 
Science Foundation and the Muscular Dystrophy Associations 
of America, Inc. Part of this work was carried out at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory under the auspices of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
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acetyl phosphate. Acetyl phosphate was estimated by the 
hydroxamic acid procedure of Lipmann and Tuttle (9). The 
H,0" containing 1.4 atom per cent excess O" was obtained from 
the Stuart Oxygen Company. The O” determinations on the 
inorganic phosphate were carried out by reduction of the 
Ba;(PO,4)2 with carbon by the method of Cohn and Drysdale 
(10). 


Studies with O% 


In order to establish the bond which was hydrolyzed by glyc- 
eraldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase, the enzymatic reaction 
was carried out in H,O". In addition, the hydrolysis of acetyl 
phosphate catalyzed by base, acid, and pyridine was also investi- 
gated using H.O". The experimental conditions and the results 
of these experiments are given in the following section. 

Enzymatic Hydrolysis of Acetyl Phosphate—36 mg. of dried 
sodium acetate were added to 11 ml. of HO” and neutralized 
to pH 5.9 with 2 Nn acetic acid. 50 mg. of lithium acetyl phos- 
phate were added to the buffer. This solution was then poured 
into a centrifuge tube containing 0.66 umoles (80 mg.) of packed 
crystals of glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase. An 
excess of enzyme was used in order to insure complete hydrolysis 
within an hour, as determined by the hydroxamic acid analysis 
for acetyl phosphate. 0.5 ml. sample was then removed for 
measuring the O" content of the water. The solution was 
neutralized to pH 8.5 with approximately 0.1 ml. of 10 n KOH. 
Solid BaCl, was added to the solution until no precipitate was 
observed in the supernatant with further addition. The pre- 
cipitate which contained the protein as well as the Ba3(PO,)s 
was suspended in 5 ml. of 0.2 n HBr and homogenized for 5 
minutes in a tight-fitting homogenizer to break up the particles 
and extract the phosphate. The precipitate was collected by 
centrifugation and extracted three times in a similar manner. 
The combined supernatants were neutralized to pH 7.5 with a 
CO,--free solution of 0.22 n Ba(OH).-BaCl,. The precipitate 
was washed with CO-.-free H.O, dissolved in 0.2 n HBr, boiled 
3 minutes, and then reprecipitated and washed again. The 
precipitate was dried in a vacuum over KOH and CaCl, for 2 
days, and the last traces of HO were removed in an Abderhalden 
apparatus before the O" analysis. 

Nonenzymatic Hydrolysis of Acetyl Phosphate—A_ typical 
nonenzymatic experiment was that performed in formate buffer. 
Formic acid (0.09 ml.) was added to 20 ml. of H.O", and the 
solution was adjusted to pH 3.5 with solid sodium hydroxide. 
Lithium acetyl phosphate (75 mg.) addition brought the pH to 
3.8 where it remained during the course of the experiment. 
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After 16 hours at room temperature and 5 hours at 37° the 
hydrolysis was complete as determined by hydroxamic acid 
analysis. A sample of the solution was taken to determine the 
0 content of the HO. 163 mg. of BaCl. were added to the 
remaining solution, and the mixture was neutralized to pH 8.0 
by addition of solid sodium hydroxide. The precipitate was 
dissolved in 5.0 ml. of 0.2 n HBr, boiled 3 minutes, and neutral- 
ized to pH 8.0 with BaOH-BaCl,-CO--free solution. The precip- 
itate was washed twice with CO--free water. It was dried in a 
desiccator over NaOH and then in a vacuum at 100° in prepa- 
ration for O¥ analysis. 

Similar procedures were used in the pyridine and acid catalyzed 
hydrolyses. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Acetyl Phosphatase Activity—The hydrolytic activity of glyc- 
eraldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase is shown in Table I. 
The enzyme was incubated with the acetyl phosphate in the 
absence of any added reducing agent such as cysteine or gluta- 
thione. After 1 hour 8 wmoles of acetyl phosphate were 
hydrolyzed as indicated by the appearance of inorganic phosphate 
determined by the Lowry and Lopez procedure (8). This result 
is in agreement with the hydroxamic acid analysis (9) which 
indicates the disappearance of an equivalent amount of acyl 
derivative. 

Properties—The hydrolytic activity is increased about 50 
per cent by lowering the pH from 8.2 to 7.0, whereas the rate of 
oxidation of aldehydes is greatly accelerated by raising the pH 
above 7.0 (5). Rafter and Colowick (11) reported that the 
maximal phosphatase activity was found at pH 5.9 in 0.1 m 
succinate buffer. In Veronal buffer (Winthrop Laboratories), 
pH 8.2, the hydrolysis of acetyl phosphate in the absence of 
added cysteine is twice as rapid as the arsenolysis reaction in 
the presence of the reducing agent. 

The phosphatase reaction is not detectably affected by 0.001 
M phosphate and is 40 per cent inhibited by 0.01 m phosphate. 
The transacetylase and arsenolysis reactions of this enzyme are 
also slowed by phosphate (12). The phosphatase activity of 
the dehydrogenase is destroyed by heating the enzyme for 5 
minutes at 60° at pH 7.5 or 3.5. Under the same conditions the 
activity of the acetyl phosphatase studied by Lipmann (13) 
showed no loss of activity and is, moreover, known to be unaf- 
fected by prolonged boiling at pH 3.0. 

DPN Requirement—The effect of removal of enzymatically 
bound DPN on acetyl phosphatase activity was tested since a 
requirement of the coenzyme for the phosphate exchange and 
arsenolysis reactions had been previously shown. The quanti- 
tative data for the DPN requirement are shown in Table II. 
In the presence of the enzyme crystallized with 2 molecules of 
bound DPN (14), 4.1 umoles of acetyl phosphate disappear in 
lL hour. When DPN is removed from the enzyme by absorption 
on charcoal only 0.5 umole of acetyl phosphate is hydrolyzed. 
The addition of DPN to DPN-free enyzme results in the re- 
appearance of phosphatase activity. 

DPNH is only about half as active as DPN in the restoration 
of the catalytic hydrolysis. An accurate comparison of DPNH 
and DPN in this reaction is complicated by the fact that DPNH 
is oxidized to DPN in the presence of acetyl phosphate (1). 
The concentration of bound DPNH is therefore difficult to de- 


termine. However, as the DPNH is less active than the DPN, 
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TaBLe I 
Hydrolysis of acetyl phosphate by glyceraldehyde-3- 
phosphate dehydrogenase 

The complete system contained 120 umoles of sodium Veronal, 
pH 8.2; 10 umoles of acetyl phosphate; and 0.087 umoles of glycer- 
aldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase. The total volume was 
5.0 ml. and the incubation time, 1 hour. Suitable aliquots were 
analyzed for total phosphate, inorganic phosphate, and acetyl 
hydroxamic acid as described under ‘“‘Methods”’ section. 




















T | . Total | Inorganic | Acid labile | Acetyl 
= | ystem phosphate | phosphate phosphate | nyerene 
| ae | | 

hrs. | pmoles pmoles pmoles | moles 
0 | Complete | 11.2 {| 1.3 | 99 | 10.1 
No enzyme ae 1 18 10.1 | 10.4 

1 | Complete | 11.1 9.3 1.8 | 2.0 

| Noenzyme | 11.2 LS: 4, Re Ga: OA 

Tas_e II 


Requirement for enzymatically bound DPN in hydrolysis of acetyl 
phosphate by glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase 


The complete system contained 40 umoles of Veronal buffer, 
pH 8.2; 5umoles of acetyl phosphate; and 0.035 umoles of enzyme. 
The DPN was removed from the enzyme by treatment with char- 
coal (14) and 0.105 ymoles DPN were restored to the DPN-free 
enzyme. The total volume was 2.0 ml. and the incubation time, 
lhour. The reaction mixtures were analyzed by the hydroxamic 
acid method (9). 








Time Enzyme Acetyl phosphate 





| disappearance 
brs. | —e | moles 
0 None 0 
Enzyme-(DPN )2 complex 0 
1 | None 0.2 
Enzyme-(DPN)2 complex 4.1 
| Enzyme-DPN removed 0.5 


| Enzyme-DPN restored 4.1 





the possibility that reduction and oxidation could account for 
the phosphatase reaction is very unlikely. 

When glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase was pre- 
incubated for 15 minutes with neurospora DPNase at a concen- 
tration which split 10 umoles of DPN in 7 minutes, the phos- 
phatase activity was completely destroyed. Nicotinamide, 
ADP, AMP, and adenylic acid at dehydrogenase to cofactor 
ratios of 1:4 and 1:100 cannot be substituted for DPN in the 
hydrolytic reaction. Thus the intact DPN moiety appears to 
be necessary for phosphatase activity. 

Inhibitors—The phosphatase activity is inhibited by gluta- 
thione, cysteine, cyanide, and bisulfite (Table III). An enzyme 
which was recrystallized in 0.001 m cyanide did not show signifi- 
cant hydrolytic activity (4). Since these compounds can react 
with disulfide bonds, the reduced sulfhydryl groups appear to be 
incompatible with hydrolytic activity. However, these four 
inhibitors can also combine with enzymatically bound DPN 
(16, 17). Several other inhibitors, tested by Krimsky and 
Racker (17), hydroxylamine, semicarbazide, and phenyl hydra- 
zine, could also be linked to the coenzyme. As DPN has been 
shown to be essential for hydrolytic activity, these compounds 
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TaBLeE III 
Inhibition of acetyl phosphatase activity of glyceraldehyde- 
3-phosphate dehydrogenase 
The same reaction system was used in this experiment as in 








Table II. The molarity of the inhibitors is shown in the second 
column. 
Acetyl phosphate 
Inhibitor Molarity of inhibitor | disappearing in | Inhibition 
our 
pmoles per cent 
None 4.1 
Glutathione 1x we 0.6 85 
Cysteine 1 X 10-3 1.2 70 
Cyanide 1X 10-3 0.3 92 
Bisulfite* 5 X 10-5 0.4 92 














* The reaction was measured for 0.5 hour in 0.06 m bicarbonate 
buffer, pH 8.3. The buffer alone did not promote the hydrolysis 
of acetyl phosphate. 


TaBLe IV 
Effect of sulfhydryl inhibitors and uncoupling reagents on hydrolysis 
of acetyl phosphate catalyzed by glyceraldehyde- 
3-phosphate dehydrogenase 

The reactions with the sulfhydryl reagents and the uncoupling 
compounds were carried out as described in Table I. The enzyme 
was preincubated with the sulfhydryl inhibitor for 10 minutes 
before starting the reaction with acetyl phosphate. The un- 
coupling reagents were not preincubated with the enzyme. 


| 




















Incubation | _, Acetyl ae 
wey Inhibit Molari phosphate | Inhibi- 
hydnsiyet cee a 
min. umoles per cent 
15 None 1.68 
Iodoacetic acid 5 X 10-3 1.68 0 
p-Cl-mercuribenzoic acid | 5 X 10-3 | 0.0 100 
p-Cl-mercuribenzene | 5X 10% | 0.0 100 
sulfonate | 
10 None 1.1 
Thyroxin 6X10 | 0.7 36 
3X10 | 0.9 18 
Triiodothyronine |2xX10-* | 0.0 100 
| 5X 10-§ | 0.7 36 
Tetraiodothyroacetic acid | 2 X 10-4 | 0.07 93 
| 5 X 10-5 0.2 | 82 
| | 
Dinitrophenol |} 4X10? | 0.5 54 
| 1X 10-* 0.9 18 





may decrease the hydrolysis by reacting either with bound 
DPN and/or directly with the protein. 

It has been shown that the hydrolytic activity is not inhibited 
by iodoacetic acid or iodosobenzoate (11, 17). The effect with 
iodoacetate is confirmed in Table IV. In this system concen- 
trations of iodoacetate as high as 1 x 10~ have not altered the 
rate of hydrolysis. However, when the enzyme is pretreated 
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TABLE V 
Enzymatic and nonenzymatic hydrolysis of acetyl phosphate in H,0* 


The conditions for the hydrolyses and isolation of the phos- 
phate are described in the text. 

















| | Per cent 
me per cent excess " tsorygen 
* spl 
Eapeioent Catalytic agent | _ 
H20 of oa | 
ioe | footie | c-o-» 
} | 
1 Glyceraldehyde-3-phos- | 1.4 0.005 1.5 
2 phate dehydrogenase | 1.31 | —0.001 | 0.3 
3 | 1.4 | 0.007 2.0 
| 
4 | 3.0m KOH | 1.32 0.0000' 0 
5 | Formate buffer 0.1 , | 1.38 | 0.2902 | >89 
pH 3.8 | 
6 | 0.57 m HCl | 1.51 | 0.1021 | 29 
7 1.09 m HCl | 1.35 | 0.0730) 23 
. 1.09 m HCl | 1.35 | 0.0767 | 24 
9 | 20m HCl | 1.37 | 0.0620/ 19 
10 | 3.0m HCl | 1.09 | 0.0377| 1 
| 
| | | 
11 | Pyridine 2.0m,pH9.5 | 1.37 | 0.2922 | >90 
12 Pyridine 0.4m, pH 8.7 | 1.37 0.2937 | >91 
| 





with p-Cl-mercuribenzoic acid or p-Cl-mercuribenzene sulfonate 
there is a complete inhibition of the phosphatase reaction. Al- 
though both iodoacetic acid and p-Cl-mercuribenzoic acid are 
known to abolish the spectrum of the DPN-enzyme complex 
(3), this does not necessarily indicate that the DPN is displaced 
from the enzyme surface by both reagents. Perhaps only the 
larger molecules make it sterically impossible for the DPN to 
remain bound to the enzyme, thereby accounting for the selec- 
tive inhibition by p-Cl-mercuribenzoic acid and p-Cl-mercuri- 
benzene sulfonate. 

The effect of thyroxine on the phosphatase activity of the 
crystalline dehydrogenase was tested since the hormone has been 
shown to inhibit the in vitro activity of the heat stable acetyl 
phosphatase of muscle (18). In order to avoid the solubility 
problem with thyroxine and its analogues, the usual incubation 
period was shortened to 10 minutes. As seen in Table IV, the 
most effective inhibitor is triiodothyroacetic acid, then triiodo- 
thyronine, and lastly thyroxine. Dinitrophenol was apparently 
less effective than any of the above compounds. 

O Studies—The O* results are summarized in Table V. The 
enzyme clearly catalyzes cleavage at the C—O bond. The 
small positive values are within experimental error and do not 
indicate an alternate pathway. 

The nonenzymatic results show C—O cleavage in base chang- 
ing to P—O cleavage as the pH is decreased in agreement with 
Bentley’s observation (19). On further lowering of pH to the 
strong acid region, however, a further change to predominant 
C—O splitting is observed. This over-all pattern is in excellent 
agreement with the predictions based on kinetic data (20) and 
hence supports the mechanisms deduced from the kinetic data 
as far as acid and base catalysis are concerned. 

The pyridine results, however, conflict with the previous 
prediction (20) that pyridine would attack carbon preferen- 
tially. Attack by nitrogen on carbon must occur in some cases 
as evidenced by the formation of acyl amide derivatives (21) 
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but apparently in the case of pyridine in aqueous solution attack 
on the phosphorus of acetyl phosphate occurs in preference 
to attack on carbon. The pyridine catalyzed hydrolysis of 
acetyl phosphate appears, therefore, to proceed predominantly 
via a phosphoryl pyridinium intermediate. 


DISCUSSION 


It would seem certain that hydrolysis of acetyl phosphate is a 
property of glyceraldehyde phosphate dehydrogenase and is not 
due to contamination. Hydrolytic activity was not diminished 
in a preparation recrystallized as many as eight times. Further- 
more, the requirement for DPN is characteristic of the dehy- 
drogenase and not of other known phosphatases. The present 
enzyme differs from the acetyl phosphatase of muscle described 
by Shapiro and Wertheimer (22) and Lipmann (13) in that it is 
inhibited by 0.001 m cyanide, whereas the other phosphatases 
are not affected by concentrations as high as 0.1 m. The hy- 
drolytic activity of the dehydrogenase can also be distinguished 
from the muscle acetyl phosphatase described by Lipmann as the 
latter is heat stable (13) and catalyzes an O—P rather than a 
C—O split (19). 

It seems as if the development of hydrolytic activity were due 
to a change in the nature of the active site on the enzyme. The 
loss of at least one sulfhydryl group is involved as shown by 
activation of the hydrolytic activity with iodoacetic acid or 
preparation of the enzyme in the absence of —SH activators. 
That this change involves a modification of the normal site 
rather than the creation of new sites is suggested by the follow- 
ing considerations. First, DPN is required for the hydrolytic 
activity just as it is required for phosphate transfer. More- 
over, the DPN subunits are inactive either when prepared 
in situ by Neurospora DPNase or when added separately. 
Secondly, both the hydrolysis and, as previously shown (23), 
the reversible oxidative phosphorylation catalyzed by the de- 
hydrogenase proceed with a C—O cleavage. Moreover, the 
O's results establish that the bound DPN is acting in conjunction 
with the enzyme to cause the hydrolysis of acetyl phosphate 
rather than simply as a pyridine type base which happens to be 
adsorbed to protein. In the latter case P—O cleavage would 
be expected whereas C—O cleavage is observed. Either the 
DPN is acting to assure the proper conformation of another 
carbonyl attacking group on the protein, e.g. imidazole, or else 
the protein maintains an acetyl phosphate-DPN geometry which 
assures C—O cleavage. Both alternatives are compatible with 
the data and both involve a combined DPN-protein interaction. 

It would be tempting to use the observed nonenzymatic P—O 
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cleavage to exclude DPN as the nucleophilic group but this would 
not be justified. The nonenzymatic data show that in aqueous 
solution in the absence of other restraints attack by the aromatic 
nitrogen occurs more readily at the phosphorus than at the car- 
bon. However, attack by nitrogen containing compounds on 
the carbonyl of acetyl phosphate (21) and of other acyl com- 
pounds is well known (24-27). Moreover, the observed changes 
from C—O to P—O cleavage on alteration of pH and the fact 
that both C—O and P—O cleavage occur simultaneously in 
strong acid suggests that the relative reactivity to nucleophilic 
reagents of the carbonyl and phosphoryl groups is quite similar. 
The geometry of the protein surface could easily, therefore, 
allow the bound DPN to attack acetyl phosphate exclusively 
at the carbonyl carbon. 

The above reasoning leads to the conclusion that DPN is 
acting at its normal site in close analogy to its behavior in the 
transfer reactions. The most reasonable explanation is that the 
initial acyl-enzyme is the same in the normal transfer reactions 
and in the hydrolytic reaction. In the normal reaction, how- 
ever, this intermediate fails to react with water either because 
of its own intrinsic properties or because a subsequent transfer 
to a neighboring group proceeds more rapidly than the water 
reaction. The modification of the protein structure caused by 
the sulfhydryl group change either destabilizes the first acyl- 
enzyme intermediate or blocks the subsequent reaction with a 
neighboring group without destroying the ability of the enzyme 
to make an initial attack on acetyl phosphate. 


SUMMARY 


1. The hydrolysis of acetyl phosphate catalyzed by glyceral- 
dehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase has been studied The 
enzyme develops a DPN dependent hydrolytic activity under 
conditions which favor the modification of its sulfhydryl groups. 

2. Studies with O" showed that the glyceraldehyde-3-phos- 
phate dehydrogenase, unlike other phosphatases, catalyzed a 
C—O split of the acetyl phosphate. The nonenzymatic hydroly- 
sis of acetyl phosphate proceeds predominately by an O—P split 
at neutral pH, but changes to a C—O split at both 3.0 m HCl 
and 3.0m KOH. Pyridine catalyzes a hydrolysis of the O—P 
bond. 

3. The above findings suggest that the hydrolytic activity 
of glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase arises through an 
alteration of the active site which allows the formation of the 
usual acyl-enzyme intermediate but changes the course of its 
subsequent reactions. 
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Homogenates or microsome preparations from either rat or 
mouse liver metabolize estradiol rapidly in the presence of TPNH 
and oxygen. A protein-bound metabolite (1) and five organic- 
soluble metabolites have been isolated from the reaction mixture 
(2). In the attempt to elucidate the mechanism and biological 
significance of the protein-binding reaction, derivatives of es- 
tradiol substituted in the 1 or 17 positions, or both, with methyl 
groups, and in the 2 or 4 positions with fluorine, were synthesized 
and tested in this system (3). However, substitution of these 
positions did not influence the rate of protein binding, thus in- 
dicating that these positions were not involved in the binding 
process. 

To further limit the potential sites for the protein-binding 
reaction, 5,6,7,8-tetrahydro-2-naphthol-8-C“! (Compound ]), 
which represents only rings A and B of estradiol, was synthe- 
sized and studied as a model compound (Fig. 1). The present 
paper demonstrates that in the rat liver microsome system in 
the presence of TPNH and oxygen this compound was bound 
to protein to an extent similar to that of estradiol. In addition, 
a new phenol metabolite, Tetralin-p-quinol (Compound I)), 
has been isolated from the reaction mixture. The implications 
of this finding with reference to its effects on the oxidative me- 
tabolism of phenols in the microsomal system fortified with 
TPNH are discussed. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Incubation System—After an overnight fast, female rats? 
were killed by decapitation and the livers were transferred to 
iced 0.154 m KCl. 10 per cent homogenates were prepared either 
in 0.154 m KCl for whole homogenate studies or in 0.25 m sucrose 
when the microsome fraction was isolated. The microsome 
fraction was obtained according to the method of Schneider and 
Hogeboom (4). 

Unless specified, the reaction medium in the experiments with 
whole homogenate contained the following ingredients: 0.3 ml. of 
a 10 per cent rat liver homogenate, 0.15 ml. of 1 M nicotinamide, 
0.4 ml. of 0.03 m hexose diphosphate, 0.2 ml. of TPN (200 yug.), 
0.2 ml. of DPN (200 yg.), 0.1 ml. of 0.1 m MgSO,, 0.35 ml. of 


* This work was supported by a grant from the Alexander and 
Margaret Stewart Trust Fund, Grant No. 1897-C4 from the 
United States Public Health Service, and an Institutional Grant 
from the American Cancer Society. 

t Present address: Max-Planck Institut fiir Biochemie, Munich, 
Germany. 

1 The abbreviations used are: Compound I, 5,6,7,8-tetrahydro- 
2-naphthol-8-C"; and Compound II, Tetralin-p-quinol. 

? Holtzman Rat Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 


1 m KCl, 0.9 ml. of 0.05 m potassium phosphate buffer at pH 
7.4, 0.1 ml. of tetrahydro-2-naphthol-8-C™ (10 ug. with 32,150 
c.p.m.), and water to a final volume of 3.0 ml. In the experi- 
ments with microsomes the reaction medium was as follows: 
0.3 ml. of rat liver microsomes (derived from 250 mg. of fresh 
liver), 0.2 ml. of 1 m nicotinamide, 0.2 ml. of TPNH (2000 yg.), 
2.2 ml. of 0.05 m potassium phosphate buffer or Tris buffer at 
pH 7.4, and 0.1 ml. of buffer at pH 7.4 containing tetrahydro-2- 
naphthol-8-C™ (10 yg. with 32,150 c.p.m.). 

Incubations were carried out at 37.5° in 25 ml. Erlenmeyer 
flasks for 15 minutes in an atmosphere of air. The reaction 
was terminated by the addition of 1 ml. of 1 Nn HCl. The 
organic-soluble metabolites were removed first by three suc- 
cessive extractions with 5 ml. portions of ether, and the proteins 
remaining in the aqueous phase were then precipitated with 3 
ml. of 20 per cent trichloroacetic acid. The protein residue was 
washed once with 3.0 ml. of 20 per cent trichloroacetic acid, 
three times with 3.0 ml. of 95 per cent ethanol, and three times 
with 3.0 ml. of dry ether. The protein residues were distrib- 
uted evenly over aluminum planchets with the aid of a small 
amount of 88 per cent formic acid and dried at room tempera- 
ture, and the radioactivity was determined in a gas flow propor- 
tional counter. All data were corrected for self-absorption. 

High purity TPNH was prepared by reduction of TPN 
(Sigma, 98 per cent pure) with NaeS.O, and then by chroma- 
tographic purification.* 

Preparation of 5,6,7,8-Tetrahydro-2-Naphthol-8-C“ (I)— 
11.2 mg. of 2-naphthol-8-C™ (0.1 mc.) was dissolved in 2 ml. of 
benzene containing 0.2 ml. of dry pyridine and 0.1 ml. of ben- 
zoyl chloride. After 64 hours at room temperature the mixture 
was poured into water and the organic phase was extracted with 
water and 1 N HCl successively. 

For the selective hydrogenation of the unsubstituted ben- 
zene ring, the yellow-colored residue remaining on evaporation 
of the solvent was dissolved in 2 ml. of glacial acetic acid and 
shaken intensively with 3 mg. of PtO, for 75 minutes under hy- 
drogen (15 pounds per sq. in.). After removal of the catalyst 
the solvent was evaporated in a vacuum over KOH to yield a 
yellow crystalline residue. 

Saponification of the ester was accomplished by dissolving 
this dry residue in 1 ml. of 1 m KOH in methyl Cellosolve (5). 
After this had been allowed to stand for 24 hours at room tem- 
perature the solvent was evaporated in a vacuum over KOH 
and H,SO,. The residue was suspended in 1 ml. of 1 n HCl 
and extracted four times with 1 to 2 ml. of peroxide-free ether. 


3G. Rumney and G. C. Mueller, unpublished data. 
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Fig. 1. Formulae of 5,6,7,8-tetrahydro-2-naphthol-8-C™ (J), 
Tetralin-p-quinol (JJ) and 2,4-dinitrophenylazo-2-Tetralin (I/I). 
S denotes a saturated ring. 


The ether extracts were dried over a mixture of NaSO, and 
BaCO; and the solvent was removed in a vacuum. 

The dry residue was dissolved in a mixture of 5 ml. of petro- 
leum ether (b.p., 60-75°) and 0.5 ml. of chloroform and trans- 
ferred to a column (17 X 1 em. in diameter) of Merck alumina, 
20 gm. of “activity IV” (6). The column was developed suc- 
cessively with the following mixtures of petroleum ether-chloro- 
form: 200:100, 200:160, and 100:100 ml. 9 ml. fractions were 
collected and the optical density was read at 290 and 330 mu; 
(I) absorbs only at 290 mu, whereas 2-naphthol absorbs at both 
wave lengths. (I) was eluted with petroleum ether-chloroform 
of 200:100 ml. It was well separated from the small amount 
of residual 2-naphthol-8-C'. The fractions containing (I) were 
combined with 12.4 mg. of nonradioactive (I) and the solvent 
was cautiously removed by low temperature distillation. After 
crystallization from petroleum ether the product melted‘ at 61- 
61.5° and had a specific activity of 3215 c.p.m. per wg. All of 
the radioactivity was accounted for as (1) by both carrier isola 
tion and chromatography of an aliquot on paper. 

Tetralin-p-Quinol (II)—This quinol has been described briefly 
by Asahina and Momose (7) and the rearrangement of the ace- 
tylated derivative has been studied by Goodwin and Witkop 
(8). With the modifications of the procedure cited below, the 
yield of Tetralin-p-quinol was increased to 34 per cent. Fif- 
teen gm. of 2-nitro-5,6,7 ,8-tetrahydronaphthalene (m.p., 35.5°) 
and 15 gm. of NH,Cl were dissolved in 80 per cent ethanol at 
approximately 80°. With vigorous stirring 13.5 gm. of zinc 
dust were added in small portions over a 10 minute period. 
After 10 minutes of further stirring the yellow solution was de- 
canted and the residue was washed successively with 25, 15, 
and 15 ml. portions of 80 per cent ethanol. The combined 
ethanol extracts were poured into a large separatory funnel con- 
taining 1300 ml. of water and immediately extracted with 300 
ml. of ether. The first extract was immediately shaken vig- 
orously with 80 ml. of 10 per cent (weight to volume) sulfuric 
acid. Considerable crystallization took place in this process. 
The aqueous phase remaining from the first extraction was 
reextracted successively with 200 and 100 ml. portions of ether. 
Each time the ether phase was added to the second funnel 
and shaken intensively with the 10 per cent sulfuric acid. After 
2 to 3 hours of continuous shaking the crystalline residue was 
all dissolved in the sulfuric acid phase. 

The combined sulfuric acid solutions were extracted in a 
continuous extractor at 65° with 250 ml. portions of benzene. 
The benzene was changed after 4, 8, and 10 hours of extraction. 
The benzene solutions were combined and evaporated to dryness 
at 30° to yield a semicrystalline residue from which the oil was 
removed by a washing with a small amount of cyclohexane 
followed by a mixture of 2:1 cyclohexane-benzene. After suc- 


4 Melting points are uncorrected. 
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cessive recrystallization from acetone (7.0 gm./18 ml.) and ethyl 

acetate (4.5 gm./18 ml.), 5 gm. of Tetralin-p-quinol were ob- 

tained as a white crystalline compound (m.p., 131.5-132.5°). 
Analysis: 


Ci9H1202 
Calculated: C 73.14, H 7.37 


Found: C 73.15, H 7.36 


In addition to the quinol, a light-sensitive ketone was isolated 
from the cyclohexane-soluble oil in amounts up to 16 per cent of 
the weight of the starting material; this compound will be de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

Tetralin-p-quinol is insoluble in hexane, petroleum ether, and 
cyclohexane; it is slightly soluble in benzene, acetone, and ethyl 
acetate; it is easily soluble in chloroform, methylene chloride, 
methanol, ethanol, methyl Cellosolve, and acetic acid. A sat- 
urated solution in cold water can be prepared containing 7.9 
mg. per ml. 

After hydrogenation with Pd on charcoal in 95 per cent eth- 
anol, no residual quinol could be detected and 5,6,7 ,8-tetra- 
hydro-2-naphthol was the primary reduction product. 

Treatment of the quinol with acetic anhydride in pyridine 
at 80° for 6 hours yielded 82 per cent acetyl-(II) (m.p., 76-77°). 
The latter could be saponified under mild conditions to yield the 
original quinol (II); for this purpose 0.1 N potassium carbonate 
in methanol at room temperature proved superior to other pro- 
cedures tested (86 per cent yield). 

In agreement with results of Asahina and Momose (7), ace- 
tylation of the quinol under the conditions of Thiele gave rise to 
the rearrangement product 1,4-diacetoxy-5,6,7 ,8-tetrahydro- 
naphthalene (m.p., 193.5-194.5°). 

2,4-Dinitrophenylazo-2-Tetralin—Carrier isolations of quinol 
(II) from the microsome reaction system were accomplished by 
converting the carrier quinol to the more stable 2,4-dinitro- 
phenylazo-2-Tetralin which could be purified readily. For exam- 
ple, 10 mg. of (II) dissolved in 0.6 ml. of acetic acid was reacted 
with 0.66 ml. of a saturated solution of 2,4-dinitro-phenyl- 
hydrazine in methyl Cellosolve (19 mg. per ml.). After this 
had been allowed to stand for 48 hours at room temperature the 
solvents were evaporated and the residue was dissolved in 0.5 
ml. of benzene. The solution was chromatographed on a silica 
gel column (17 X 0.5 cm. in diameter) with benzene. The first 
band eluted from the column contained 18.7 mg. (94 per cent 
yield) of 2,4-dinitrophenylazo-2-Tetralin (m.p., 161.5-162°). 
It was recrystallized from cyclohexane (12 mg./2 ml.) or 95 per 
cent ethanol (13 mg./2 ml.). 

Analysis: 


CisHisOuwN, 
Calculated: C 58.89, H 4.32, N 17.17 


Found: C 59.01, H 4.32, N 17.17 


For purposes of characterization, 115 mg. of 2,4-dinitro- 
phenylazo-2-Tetralin were dissolved in Cellosolve and cleaved 
reductively with NaS.O,. After acetylation with acetic an- 
hydride in pyridine, the 2-acetyl-amino-5,6,7 ,8-tetrahydro- 
naphthalene was isolated. The identity of the latter was 
established by mixed melting point determination with an 
authentic compound (m.p., 111.5-113.5°) and by the identical 
character of the infrared spectra of the two compounds. 
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Fic. .2 Protein-binding of estradiol and tetrahydro-2-naphthol- 
8-C"“ in rat liver homogenates. The system is described under 
“Methods”’. 


RESULTS 


Studies on Protein Binding of 5,6,7,8-Tetrahydro-2-N aph- 
thol-8-C'* (I)—The results of an experiment comparing the 
protein binding of (I) and estradiol in the homogenate system 
are shown in Fig. 2; it is demonstrated that the rate of binding 
is very similar for both compounds. As found in earlier studies 
on the metabolism of estradiol the omission of DPN did not 
influence the binding, whereas the omission of TPN or hexose 
diphosphate resulted in 24 and 52 per cent decrease of the bind- 
ing reaction, respectively. Since the homogenate was not pre- 
incubated, the results probably reflect a low level of endogenous 
TPN and oxidizable substrate. In the presence of substrate 
amounts of TPNH, the oxidizable substrate (hexose diphos- 
phate) was not required. Oxygen, however, was still required 
since incubation in air and nitrogen yielded proteins with 41 
and 6 ¢.p.m. per mg. of protein, respectively. 

As with estradiol (9) the protein-binding reaction was mainly 
confined to the microsome fraction. In Fig. 3 the cofactor re- 
quirements of the microsome system are further evaluated. 
The dependency of the protein binding on the presence of 
TPNH and the relative inefficiency of DPNH in the system 
agree with similar studies on the binding of estradiol (1, 9). 
In addition it was observed that with substrate amounts of 
TPNH the system did not require Mg ions. Under the condi- 
tions specified, the microsome system usually bound (1) linearly 
over a 15 minute reaction period (Fig. 4). Microsomes, pre- 
incubated for 15 minutes at 37° in the absence of both TPN 
and TPNH and subsequently tested in the complete system, 
retained complete activity for binding (I). 

Activators and Inhibitors—The protein-binding system was 
found to be moderately sensitive to the action of the sulfhydryl 
inhibitors, p-chloromercuribenzoate and N-ethylmaleimide (Ta- 
ble I). This suggested that sulfhydryl groups either are in- 
volved in the catalytic properties of the binding system or may 
participate as acceptors in the actual binding process. In 
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Fig. 3. The coenzyme requirement of the microsome system. 
Coenzymes were added at 2000 ug. per flask; MgSO, was .003 . 
The system is described under ‘‘Methods’’. 
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Fic. 4. The accumulation of Tetralin-p-quinol (JZ) and the 
protein-bound derivative during the metabolism of tetrahydro-2- 
naphthol-8-C' by microsomes. The system is described in the 
text; 15 ml. of microsome reaction mixture per flask. Incubation 
was stopped by the addition of 500 wg. of (JJ) at indicated times 
and immediate extraction with peroxide-free diethyl ether. After 
preliminary chromatography on paper, 11 mg. of (JJ) were added 
as additional carrier and the azo derivative (J/7) was prepared 
and purified to constant specific activity. The data are expressed 
as total counts per minute present as Tetralin-p-quinol and as 
counts per minute per mg. of protein for the protein-bound metab- 
olite. 
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TaBLe [I 
Effect of inhibitors on binding of tetrahydro-2-naphthol-8-C™ to 
protein by microsomes* 


Tetralin-p-Quinol in Rat Liver Microsomes 











Inhibitor | Molarity Inhibition 
p-Chloromercuribenzoate............. 10-8 84 
p-Chloromercuribenzoate............. 10-* 38 
N-Ethylmaleimide.................... | 10-3 55 
8-Hydroxyquinoline..................| 10-3 52 
8-Hydroxyquinoline............... baa 10-4 10 
OP OMMMPONNID S66 i ce coe eke es 10-* A 
o-Phenanthroline....................| a 0 
Te, 10-3 20 
RO a ee ee im. | 5 
2,4-Dichlorophenol................. | 10-3 73 
2,4-Dichlorophenol..................| 10-4 48 


‘| 





* Microsome system is described under ‘‘Methods.”’ 


TaBLe II 


Effect of metal ions and inhibitors on binding of tetrahydro-2- 
naphthol-8-C'4 to proteins by microsomes* 














Addition | Protein 
c.p.m./mg. 
Experiment A | 
None (microsome control)....................... 79 
TE PM Sia sc shakes seer deiaved 61 
a aS ee re 46 
I 6 ices cco deed cece bes oes 7 
LE GIN TINE gis > 0. cod dice ea cckucveseclead’s 76 
Experiment B 
None (microsome control)....................... 90 
ET Me ion onc acs Say sameicdueeccvens 196 
Fe2(SO,)s, A Oe eee ee ae i 57 
Fe2(SO,)3, 10-* m (TPNH omitted).............. 6 
Experiment C 
None (microsome control)....................... 139 
EE 2.5, 30.8 bens Tater lose sanebeoats-o8 113 
SPINS BAL, Gob gh sone erred de danke de sows 125 
eee ere tee eee 123 
FeSO,, 10-§ m (TPNH omitted)................ } 35 
FeSQ,, 10-4‘ m (TPNH omitted).................. 144 
FeSO,, 10-? m (TPNH omitted).................. 205 
Experiment D 
None (microsome control; TPNH omitted)....... 5 
I 5 Jato bcc iors wx sia alas ineiaiers o9w ve Pens 53 
FeSO,, 10-* m + N-ethylmaleimide, 10-* m....... 145 
FeSO,, 10-4 m + p-chloromercuribenzoate, 10-3 m. 448 
FeSO,, 10-* m + iodoacetate, 10-7 m.............. 73 
FeSO,, 10-4 m + cysteine, 10-7 M............... 33 


* Microsome system is described under ‘‘Methods.” In Col- 
umn 1, “‘none”’ refers to usual complete system, except in Experi- 
ment D, in which TPNH has been omitted throughout. 





addition the inhibition of the system by the chelating agents, 
8-hydroxyquinoline and o-phenanthroline, suggested a possible 
metal-ion requirement. 

To evaluate these findings further, a series of experiments was 
carried out with divalent ions in combination with certain in- 
hibitors; the results of representative experiments are given in 
Table II. It was observed that among the various ions tested 
only ferric ions (10-4 m or less) stimulated the binding in the 
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TPNH-fortified microsome system. Higher concentrations were 
inhibitory; however, in the absence of TPNH ferric ions were 
ineffective. In contrast, ferrous ions failed to stimulate the 
binding of (I) to protein by the TPNH-fortified microsome 
system. Surprisingly, ferrous ions in the absence of TPNH 
yielded a high binding of (I) to protein. The binding in the 
ferrous ion system appeared to be affected nonenzymatically 
since microsomes heated for 10 minutes in a boiling water bath 
bound (I) equally well. 

Whereas p-chloromercuribenzoate inhibited the binding proc- 
ess in the TPNH system (enzymatic), this agent actually in- 
creased the amount of binding in the Fe++-supported 
microsomes (TPNH omitted) (Table Il). N-Ethylmaleimide 
and iodoacetate were also effective. On the other hand, cys- 
teine decreased the amount of binding of (I) to protein in the 
ferrous ion system. An inhibition of the protein binding of 
estradiol by cysteine and glutathione in the TPN-fortified 
system had been observed previously (1). Although these find- 
ings are incomplete, they support the proposed role of soluble 
SH— groups as competing acceptors in the system and suggest 
conversely that the acceptor on the protein is not likely to be 
an SH— group. 

Tetralin-p-Quinol (II)—The requirement for TPNH and 
oxygen in the binding of both (I) and estradiol to protein sug- 
gested the possibility of an oxidative attack on the phenol ring, 
resulting in the formation of a reactive intermediate which 
could combine with protein. Previous protein-binding studies 
with ring A-substituted derivatives of estradiol (3) and negative 
carrier experiments with the 2- and 4-hydroxy derivatives of 
estradiol tended to exclude the formation of o-quinoid inter- 
mediates in this process, but did not rule out p-quinoid inter- 
mediates or metabolites. Accordingly it was decided to look 
for the formation of the Tetralin-p-quinol (II) as a metabolite 
of (I) in the microsome system. 

In a representative experiment six 250 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks 
containing 15 ml. of the standard microsome reaction mixture 
were incubated for 6 minutes with 50 yg. of (I). At this point 
50 wg. of Tetralin-p-quinol in 0.5 ml. of Tris buffer were added 
and the incubation was continued for another 9 minutes. The 
organic-soluble fractions were isolated as usual and the solvent 
evaporated. Each residue was dissolved in small amounts of 
ether and evaporated as a narrow band on a strip of Whatman 
No. | paper (15 X 56 cm.). The chromatograms were devel- 
oped at room temperature with a mixture of cyclohexane and 
benzene (800:200 ml.) by descension in a jar saturated with the 
vapors from a mixture of methanol and water (500:500 ml.) 
placed in the bottom. The quinol band was easily detected by 
its ultraviolet absorption, whereas the band of (I) was located 
by Folin’s phenol reagent (10). Although the absolute Ry, 
values are subject to variation, the approximate values are 0.9 
and 0.5 for (I) and (II), respectively. 

The bands of (II) from the individual flasks were combined. 
After the addition of 11 mg. of (II) as carrier, the 2,4-dinitro- 
phenylazo derivative was prepared and purified by chromatog- 
raphy on SiO». In total, 16.9 mg. of derivative were isolated 
with a specific activity of 76 ¢.p.m. per mg. The specific activ- 
ity remained constant through successive crystallizations from 
ethanol and cyclohexane. Thus it was concluded that Tetralin- 
p-quinol is a metabolite of (I) in the microsome system. It 
was also demonstrated (Fig. 4) that the formation of (II) was 
dependent on the presence of TPNH in the system. No at- 
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tempts were made to isolate (11) from the nonenzymatic system 
(Fe**, no TPNH). 

When the reaction mixture was analyzed after varying time 
periods, it was found that (II) accumulated linearly, as did the 
radioactivity bound to the protein (Fig. 5). In one experiment 
it was observed that, as the protein-binding process leveled off 
after 10 minutes of incubation, the accumulation of (II) also 
reached a plateau value. Thus the accumulation of the quinol 
occurred only as long as the system was actively forming the 
protein-bound metabolite of (I). 

Biological Testing—The demonstration of the promoting ac- 
tion of phenols in the production of skin tumors in mice (11) 
prompted the evaluation of tetrahydro-2-naphthol (I) and the 
quinol (II) for their biological activity. For this purpose 
groups of 20 mice were pretreated with a single application 
each of 0.3 per cent dimethylbenzanthracene in acetone; subse- 
quently 1 drop of a 1.0 Mm solution of phenol, (I), or (II) in ace- 
tone-aleohol (50:15) was applied two times a week for 12 weeks 
to the backs of a group of 20 mice for each compound tested. 
After 12 weeks the following papilloma incidence was observed: 
Controls, no papilloma; phenol, 5 papillomas; (I), 16 papillomas; 
and (II), no papillomas. The authors wish to acknowledge 
gratefully the collaboration of Dr. R. K. Boutwell in this study. 

Compounds I and II were also tested for estrogenic activity 
by the uterine-growth test in immature female mice and found 
to be inactive at 10 wg. per mouse. At this dose, compounds 
with 0.001 the estrogenic activity of estradiol would have been 
easily detected. 

DISCUSSION 

The requirement for TPNH and oxygen in the enzymatic 
binding of estradiol and tetrahydro-2-naphthol to protein sug- 
gests that the activation of oxygen may be an essential step in 
the binding process. In explanation of these experiments it 
is proposed that the initial activation of oxygen may be either 
enzymatic (i.e. TPNH-fortified system) or nonenzymatic (i.e. 
Fe*+-ion system), but that in both cases a free-radical form of 
oxygen is formed which in turn attacks tetrahydro-2-naphthol 
in a manner analogous to the chemical oxidation of phenolic 
compounds by lead tetraacetate (8, 12) and peracids (13). 
It is postulated that a free-radical derivative of (I) is formed as 
an intermediate which then reacts with an acceptor; the latter 
may be either the protein of the system or smaller molecules of 
the reaction environment. If the acceptor is a hydroxyl group 
from the medium or possibly from the oxygen activation process 
itself, the formation of Tetralin-p-quinol (II) would be expected 
as one of the products. In such a scheme the inhibition of pro- 
tein binding by cysteine could be explained by a trapping of a 
radical intermediate. In accordance with this concept, the 
p-chloromercuribenzoate was observed to increase the binding 
in the nonenzymatic (ferrous ion) system. On the other hand, 
the sensitivity of the TPNH system (absence of Fe**) to p-chlo- 
romercuribenzoate and to N-ethylmaleimide implies that the 
oxygen-activating system involves a sulfhydryl enzyme. The 
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Fic. 5. The requirement for TPNH in the formation of Tetra- 
lin-p-quinol by microsomes. The system and procedure are as in 
Fig. 4. The data are expressed as counts per minute per mg. of 
azo derivative (JJ); 11 mg. of (J/) were added as carrier for the 
isolation. 


validity of this concept awaits the characterization of the 
protein-bound metabolite and/or a further resolution of the 
enzyme system. 

The observation that a number of phenols (estradiol, 2-flu- 
oro-17-methyl-estradiol, 4-fluoro-17-methyl-estradiol, 1, 17-di- 
methyl-estradiol, 17-methyl-estradiol, tetrahydro-2-naphthol) 
are bound to protein in the enzymatic system supports the 
concept that this is a general reaction of phenol metabolism. 
The work of Gutmann et al. (14) is also in accordance with this 
conclusion. In this respect the protein-binding reaction studied 
in this paper may have a direct relationship to the protein bind- 
ing of carcinogens, which has been correlated with the cancer- 
producing activity of some of these compounds (15, 16). 


SUMMARY 


The metabolism of tetrahydro-2-naphthol-8-C" by rat liver 
microsomes has yielded a protein-bound derivative as well as a 
new metabolite, Tetralin-p-quinol. The enzymatic system re- 
quires reduced triphosphopyridine nucleotide and oxygen for 
the formation of these products. Low levels of ferric ions facil- 
itate the reaction, whereas metal ion chelators and sulfhydryl] 
binding agents inhibit the protein-binding reaction. A non- 
enzymatic protein-binding reaction in the presence of higher 
levels of ferrous ions is also described. The relationship of 
these observations to the mechanism of estrogen metabolism 
and metabolism of other phenols is discussed. 
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Both plant and animal tissues have been shown to contain 
enzyme systems capable of oxidizing meso- and p(—)tartaric 
acid (1-4). The first oxidation product has been assumed to be 
oxaloglycolate (or an enol form thereof), as shown in Equation 1. 


Coo- Coo- 
| | 
HCOH C==0 
——~ | + 2H (1) 
HCOH HCOH 
| | 
coo- Coo- 


This substance, available in solid form as dihydroxy-fumaric 
acid (5-7), has been shown to be a substrate for peroxidases 
(8-10). Unless it is very carefully purified, oxaloglycolate 
also readily undergoes nonenzymatic autoxidation (10, 11), 
presumably to diketosuccinate (Equation 2). 


Coo- Coo- 
| | 
c=0 c=0 
| a (2) 
HCOH Cc=0 
| 
| 
Coo- Coo- 


Malic dehydrogenase has been shown to catalyze the reduction 
of diketosuccinate by DPNH (4). Furthermore, both oxalo- 
glycolate and diketosuccinate undergo spontaneous decarboxyla- 
tion in aqueous solution. These nonenzymatic reactions com- 
plicate the analysis of the metabolic path of degradation of 
tartrate. As a prerequisite for the use of labeled compounds 
to study the biochemical synthesis and degradation of tartrate, 
it seemed essential to know the manner of the nonenzymatic 
decarboxylation of both oxaloglycolate and diketosuccinate. 
The present paper describes such a study. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Methods and Materials 


Preparation of Labeled Compounds—Fumaric acid-1-C", 
purchased from Nuclear-Chicago Corporation, was oxidized to 
dl-tartaric acid-1-C™ by KCIO; with OsO, as catalyst, according 
to Miles and Terry (12). dl-Tartaric acid-1-C" was further 


* Aided in part by grants from the American Cancer Society upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Growth of the National 
Research Council and from the Wallace C. and Clara A. Abbott 
Memorial Fund of the University of Chicago. 

t Deceased March 24, 1958. 


oxidized to oxaloglycolic acid-1-C™ by H,O, according to Har- 
tree (7). The oxidation of oxaloglycolic acid-1-C™ to diketo- 
succinic acid-1-C“ by Br, was carried out as described by 
Fenton (13). dl-Tartaric acid-2-C“, oxaloglycolic acid-2-C™, 
and diketosuccinic acid-2-C“ were prepared similarly from 
fumaric acid-2-C% obtained from Volk Radiochemical Co. 
Because of symmetry, the acids labeled at C-1 contain an equal 
amount of isotope at C-4, and the acids labeled at C-2 contain 
an equal amount of isotope at C-3. 

Preparation of Diphenacyl Tartronate-—This substance was 
prepared according to the method of Rather and Reid (14), 
as modified by Loewus et al. (15). The melting point was 148° 
with no change on further recrystallization. The analysis? is 
as follows: 


Ci9Hi 02 
Calculated: C 64.1, H 4.5 
Found: C 64.23, H 4.73 


C 64.24, H 4.83 


Other reagents and materials were the same as those pre- 
viously described (1, 16, 17). 

Procedure for Decarborylation of Labeled Compounds—The 
decarboxylation of diketosuccinic acid was carried out in aqueous 
solution in a reaction flask connected by a wide tube to a re- 
ceiver flask containing a solution of Ba(OH), for trapping the 
CO. Between 0.2 and 1 mmole of the acid were dissolved in 
5 to 10 ml. of HO. The system was evacuated through a stop- 
cock attached to the connecting tube. The receiving flask 
was cooled in an ice bath, and the reaction flask was submerged 
in a water bath kept at 70°. Incubation was continued with 
occasional gentle agitation for 2 to 3 hours. In this time, the 
decarboxylation of diketosuccinic acid is complete, and much of 
the CO; is converted to a precipitate of BaCO, in the receiving 
flask. The BaCO; was collected by centrifugation, washed ~ 
three times with hot water and twice with methanol, and then 
plated out and dried for radioactivity assays in standard size 
planchets. Results are given as “thick sample” counts per 
minute corrected for background. In some experiments the 
acid residue remaining from the decarboxylation was dried by 
lyophilization, and oxidized to CO, over hot platinum in a com- 
bustion tube. The CO» was collected as BaCO;, washed, and 


1The terms hydroxymalonic acid and tartronic acid are used 
interchangeably, as are the terms diketosuccinic acid and dihy- 
droxytartaric acid. 

2 Analysis performed at Micro-Tech Laboratories, Skokie, 
Illinois. 
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assayed for radioactivity as described above. Since no solids 
except diketosuccinic acid were present initially, it was assumed 
that the dry residue consisted entirely of tartronic acid. This 
assumption was confirmed by converting the residue to diphen- 
acyl tartronate, which was recrystallized before combustion to 
COs, giving results not appreciably different from those obtained 
by direct combustion of the acid residue. 

The decarboxylation of labeled oxaloglycolic acid was carried 
out by a procedure similar to that employed for the decarboxyla- 
tion of diketosuccinic acid. In one experiment the evacuated 
reaction vessel was flushed with Nz, and provided with an inset 
of yellow phosphorus, to remove all traces of O.. The results 
thus obtained were not appreciably different from those obtained 
when the reaction vessel was evacuated. Samples of BaCO, 
were prepared from the CO, released on decarboxylation, and 
from the CO, obtained by combustion of the residue from the 
decarboxylation, which should consist mainly of glycolaldehyde. 

CO, Exchange Experiments—5 ml. of an aqueous solution 
containing 200 wmoles of the acid under investigation was 
drawn into a syringe. Then 1 ml. of a solution containing 50 
pmoles of NaHCO, in 0.1 N NaOH was likewise drawn into 
the syringe, care being taken to exclude air bubbles. The 
needle of the syringe was inserted in a rubber stopper to give a 
closed system, and the syringe was placed in a water bath at 
70°. In the case of those acids which decarboxylated spon- 
taneously, a bubble of CO. was formed during the course of the 
decarboxylation. After about 3 hours, when the decarboxyla- 
tion was complete, the aqueous contents of the syringe were 
expelled, with care to retain the CO, bubble, which was sub- 
sequently absorbed into a solution of NaOH drawn into the 
syringe. All traces of C“O. were removed from the aqueous 
solution by careful flushing with unlabeled COs. Then the 
water was removed by evaporation, and the residue was either 
burned to CO: directly or converted to a derivative before com- 
bustion, as specified. The CO, from all samples was converted 
to BaCO; and counted as previously described. 





TABLE I 


Decarbozylation of labeled diketosuccinic 
acid and oxaloglycolic acid 





Specific activity 
(c p.m. of BaCO;) 


Decarboxylated substances and their products 


| 








| Average | Calculated 
Diketosuccinic acid-1-C™%.......... 976 | X 2 = 1952 
Ere rere 1475 | 
Tartronic acid...... teh caalec hidden, J | 696 | X 3 = 2088 
Diketosuccinic acid-2-C'™.............| 1195 X 2 = 2390 
i a 25 | 
TOPGIOMIG BCID”... .... 25000 1552 X $ = 2328 
Oxaloglycolic acid-1-C'%............ 971 X 2 = 1942 
Sine eae 1727 | 
Glycolaldehyde............... 96 
Oxaloglycolic acid-2-C"... 1012 | X 2 = 2024 
Co, (A eee PLA aa o 68 wihaaee 9 | 
SEINE S bs 500s Cv sUS oye ds 1758 








*This acid was converted to diphenacyl tartronate. The 
BaCO; obtained by combustion of the recrystallized derivative 
had a specific activity of 245. This figure was multiplied by 2 
to obtain the average specific activity of the 3 carbon atoms of 
the tartronic acid. 


Nonenzymatic Decarboxylation 
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Procedure and Results 


Decarboxylation of Labeled Acids—Oxaloglycolate is decar- 
boxylated to give 1 mole of glycolaldehyde and 2 moles of CO, 
(18, 19) as shown in Equation 3, and the decarboxylation of 





Coo- 

| 

C=O + 2H+ —+ HC=O + 2CO, 

| | (3) 
HCOH H.COH 

| 

CoOo- 


diketosuccinate gives tartronate and CO, (20-22), as shown in 
Equation 4. To determine the origin of the CO» formed in 


Coo- Coo- 


C=O + H:O —~ HCOH + CO, 
COO- 
COoOo- 


these decarboxylations, the compounds were labeled with C™ 
in the external carboxyl groups on the one hand, and in the 2 
internal carbon atoms on the other hand. These labeled com- 
pounds were decarboxylated in aqueous solution, and the radio- 
activity of the products was ascertained. 
ment was repeated at least twice. Representative results have 
been assembled in Table I. The figures in the first column are 
expressed as specific activities of the BaCO; samples which 
were actually counted. In the second column are listed the 
calculated values for the specific activities of those carbon atoms 
which contain the label. The results show that the CO, is 
derived primarily from the carboxyl groups of the acids. The 
specific activity of the collected CO, obtained on decarboxyla- 
tion of the C-1 labeled acids was generally lower than theory, 
probably because complete collection of the total CO. was not 
achieved. The main objective was to determine whether 
diketosuccinate is decarboxylated to tartronate by a benzilic 
acid type rearrangement, which had formerly been suggested 
(22), and the results proved that this is not the case. 

In separate experiments, with appropriate modifications in 
technique, diketosuccinate-2-C“ was decarboxylated in phos- 
phate-buffered medium at pH ranging from 5.4 to 8.5. The 
results were essentially the same as those obtained on decar- 
boxylation of the free acid in unbuffered medium, with the CO, 
formed containing about twice as much label at the higher pH 
values as at the lower. 

Exchange of CO, into Tartronic Acid—When the decarboxy- 
lation of unlabeled diketosuccinic acid was carried out in the 
presence of CO», a small amount of C™“ was incorporated into 
the tartronic acid. Details of two representative experiments 
are given in Table II. In the first experiment, the tartronic 
acid residue was oxidized directly to CO». In the second experi- 
ment, the tartronic acid was converted to diphenacy] tartronate 
and recrystallized several times with no change in specific activ- 
ity. The third experiment of Table II shows that a small 
amount of exchange occurred when tartronic acid itself was in- 
cubated with C™O,. As controls, oxaloglycolic acid was also 
decarboxylated in the presence of C“O., and experiments were 
performed to measure CO, exchange into dl-tartartic acid and 
into mesoxalic acid. 


Each type of experi- 


In all cases, the amount of exchange 
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observed was only about 0.1 of that observed with tartronic 
acid. All of these experiments were performed under com- 
parable conditions and precautions were always taken to remove 
CO, itself by careful flushing with unlabeled CO.. The low 
positive values observed with oxaloglycolic, tartaric, and mes- 
oxalic acids require confirmation, and are here regarded pri- 
marily as controls for the validity of the relatively higher rate 
of C4O-s incorporation into tartronic acid. Though quantita- 
tively small, this exchange has significance in relation to the 
mechanism of the decarboxylation. The determination of the 
exchange of CO, into tartronic acid was also carried out in 
buffered media at pH 5.4, 6.0, 7.0, and 7.5. The tartronate 
from these experiments was always purified in the form of the 
diphenacy! derivative before determination of its radioactivity. 
The exchange at the higher pH values was about one-third of 
the amount observed with the unbuffered free acid. 

Effect of Cations on Decarborylation of Diketosuccinate— 
Pederson has studied the kinetics of the decarboxylation of 
dihydroxytartaric acid (diketosuccinic acid) under various con- 
ditions (23). The present studies included similar measure- 
ments. The evolution of COs was measured manometrically 
in Warburg vessels by conventional techniques (24). The 
diketosucciniec acid was weighed into the vessel side arm as a 
solid. The reactions were carried out at 30° in 3 ml. of 0.2 m 
acetate buffer of pH 5.0, and observations were continued until 
the decarboxylation was complete. The CO, evolution followed 
first order kinetics over its entire course, in agreement with 
Pederson’s findings. Table III shows the stoichiometry and 
rate constants observed over an 8-fold range of initial concentra- 
tion. The first column shows the amount of diketosuccinic 
acid calculated from the weights, and is in good agreement with 
the total amount of CO, evolved as measured manometrically 
and shown in the second column. The effect of pH on the rate 
of decarboxylation is shown in Table IV. The data obtained 
are in approximate agreement with those of Pederson. Exact 
comparisons cannot be made because of the different conditions 
used. The present studies served as a check on the quality of 
the diketosuccinic acid employed, and provided a base-line for 
examination of the effects of some cations on the decarboxyla- 
tion. 

Pederson noted that Cu** stimulates the decarboxylation of 
diketosuccinate, with complex effects on the kinetics (23). 
Kenten and Mann (9) reported that Mn** stimulates the de- 
carboxylation rate of diketosuccinate, but gave little data. 
One might anticipate from the mechanism proposed by Stein- 
berger and Westheimer (25) that divalent cations should in 
fact accelerate the rate of the decarboxylation of diketosuccinate, 
since this compound contains carboxyl groups which are a- as 
well as B- to the carbonyl groups. The present study included 
measurement of the effect of the chloride salts of Mn**, Mg**, 
and Ni** on the rate of decarboxylation. Measurements were 
made manometrically in 0.2 mM acetate buffer of pH 5.0 at 30°. 
Stimulatory effects were observed with all 3 ions. However, 
as was the case for cupric ions (23), there were other kinetic 
effects, particularly at higher cation concentrations, which 
indicated that the cations had a more complex action than simple 
stimulation. The elucidation of these effects requires further 
study. Some representative results obtained with Mn** are 
shown in Fig. 1. The logarithm of the diketosuccinate remain- 
ing is plotted against time to show that first order kinetics are 
maintained at low Mn++ concentrations (6 X 10-* m), which 
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Taste II 
C0, exchange into tartronic acid 
Specific activity (c.p.m. of BaCOs:) 

Source of tartronic acid ae rs, —— os 
Initial C“Os Final C™Q; —_| Tartronic 

Diketosuccinic acid 6 X 10° 5.50 X 105 248 

Diketosucciniec acid. .... 6 X 10° 5.53 & 10° 204* 

Tartronic acid............ 6 X 10° 6 x 10° 315 





* Tartronic acid was isolated and recrystallized as a diphenacy] 
derivative. This material was counted directly. The count was 
corrected by calculation to give the average specific activity of 
the BaCO; from the 3 carbon atoms of tartronic acid. 


Taste III 
Decarborylation of diketosuccinic acid 








Diketosuccinic acid Total CO: liberated ke | brs 
pmoles : pure ? min.~? min 

4.4 4.7 0.0423 16 

11.0 11.3 0.0385 18 

13.2 13.6 0.0407 17 

28.5 27.2 0.0330 21 

35.1 35.1 0.0315 22 

2.3 (DKS), 


*kh= —lo —— , where (DKS) is the concentration of 
t:— ti » (DKS): 


diketosuccinic acid and ¢ is time in minutes. 


TaBLe IV 
Effect of pH on rate of decarborylation of diketosuccinic acid 
For the pH range from 2.5 to 5.0, 0.2 m acetic acid, acetate 
buffers were used. The gas phase was air. At pH 7.8, the me- 
dium was buffered with bicarbonate, with a gas phase containing 
5 per cent COs, 95 per cent N» (24); temperature, 30°. 





pH k 

min.~* 
2.5 0.0091 
3.5 0.0310 
4.0 0.0340 
4.5 0.0360 
5.0 0.0400 
7.8 


0.0530 





definitely stimulate the decarboxylation rate. When the con- 
centration of Mn** was increased, the initial stimulatory effect 
was also increased, but the rate of decarboxylation then declined 
more rapidly than expected from first order kinetics. The 
effect of Mg** was similar to that of Mn**, except that higher 
concentrations of Mg** were required to give the same stimula- 
tory effects as were observed with added Mn**. With Ni**, 
more striking deviations in the course of the decarboxylation 
were observed, as shown in Fig. 2. Even with low concentra- 
tions of Nit*+ (5 X 10-* m), the expected stoichiometric amount 
of CO, (calculated from the weight of diketosuccinic acid) ‘was 
not evolved, and with higher concentrations of Ni**, the devia- 
tions became large. 

Since the decarboxylations were generally carried out in air, 
controls were performed to show the absence of O2 uptake. 
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Fic. 1. Effect of Mn** on decarboxylation of diketosuccinate. 
O——O, no added metal ion; 0——D, 10-* m Mn**; and A——-A, 
5 X 10-4 m Mn**. 
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Fic. 2. Effect of Ni** on decarboxylation of diketosuccinate. 
O——O, no added metal ion; DO, 10-2 m Ni**; and A——A, 
5 X 10-4 m Nit. 


Thus, the sudden cessation of CO, evolution in the presence of 
10-7 m Ni*+ was shown not to be due to simultaneous O, con- 
sumption. In contrast, enzyme preparations, such as extracts 
of wheat germ, also caused an apparent decrease in the total 
amount of CO, evolved from diketosuccinate, but this effect 
was definitely associated with a simultaneous oxygen uptake 
catalyzed by the wheat germ extract. No evidence was ob- 
tained, however, for the presence either in wheat germ or in 
parsley root of any anaerobic, heat-labile diketosuccinic decar- 
boxylase, either in the absence or in the presence of divalent 
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cations. The enzyme preparations tested contained both 
oxalacetic and oxalosuccinic carboxylase activity. The results 
showed that these 8-keto-acid decarboxylases do not have any 
appreciable catalytic effect on the decarboxylation of diketosue- 
cinate. 

Oxidation of Labeled Tartrate by Mitochondria—Internally and 
externally labeled tartrate was oxidized separately by rat 
liver mitochondria supplemented with cytochrome c, DPN, and 
Mg** as described by Kun and Hernandez (2). The ratio of 
O. consumption to CO» evolution after correction for blank 
respiration was about 1. In addition, the CO» was collected 
for determination of its radioactivity. When tartrate labeled 
in the carboxyl groups was oxidized, the specific activity of the 
extra CO, evolved was the same as the specific activity of the 
carboxyl groups of the tartrate. When internally labeled 
tartrate was employed, only about 1 per cent of the extra CO, 
evolved was derived from the labeled carbon atoms of the tar- 
trate. These results are in accord with a reaction path giving 
tartronic acid as a major end product of the oxidation of tar- 
trate. Attempts to apply the molybdate method of Stafford 
(17) to determine tartronic acid quantitatively were not suc- 
cessful, primarily because of the high blank values given by the 
mitochrondrial preparations without added substrate. There 
was, however, a definite increase in the color values obtained 
after tartrate oxidation, and this increase was approximately 
of the order of magnitude expected if tartronate were the major 
end product, 


DISCUSSION 


In 1879, Gruber first described diketosuccinic acid (20). 
Because of its ready conversion to CO, and tartronic acid, he 
assigned a branched chain structure 


COOH 

f 
HOC—COOH 
COOH 


to the new compound and named it carboxytartronic acid. 
The fact that diketosuccinic acid was an oxidation product of 
pyrocatechol seemed to provide evidence for the presence of a 
branched carbon chain in benzene, and this led Kekulé to re- 
examine the question of the structure of diketosuccinic acid 
and to show that it was in fact a straight chain compound (21). 
Kekulé suggested that the first decarboxylation product of 
diketosuccinic acid was mesoxalic semialdehyde, which then was 
converted to tartronic acid. Fenton (26, 27) later prepared 
mesoxalic semialdehyde and showed that it could not be an 
intermediate in the conversion of diketosuccinic to tartronic 
acid, because mesoxalic semialdehyde yields glyoxal and CO, 
in acid solution under conditions which favor the formation of 
tartronic acid from diketosuccinic acid. 

In 1921, Lachman (22) reopened the question of the mech- 
anism of the decarboxylation reaction, and suggested that it 
occurs as “an analog of the rearrangement of benzil to benzilic 
acid.” This would make the branched chain structure first 
proposed by Gruber an intermediate in the decarboxylation. 
The data presented in Table I show that the rearrangement 
proposed by Lachman does not occur. If it did, the CO. formed 
from diketosuccinic acid must acquire one-third of its carbon 
from one of the carbonyl] atoms, since all three carboxyl groups 
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of the proposed intermediate are equivalent, and one of them is 
formed from a carbonyl group. The data obtained for the 
decarboxylation of diketosuccinic acid-2-C“ show that only 
about 1 per cent of the CO, acquires label from the carbonyl 
carbon atoms. As shown later, this small conversion of car- 
bony! carbon to CO, can be explained by a different mechanism 
than a benzilic acid rearrangement. 

In accordance with modern concepts (25), the decarboxyla- 
tion of diketosuccinate may be shown as in Scheme 1. (In 


CHO-CO-COO- 
mesoxalic semialdehyde 


I 


} 


Ccoo- COoOo- Coo- 

| | | 

C=O C—O- HCOH 

| | 

| math | 

HO—C—OH HO—C—OH Coo- 

+ 

Coo- CO: 

ScHEME 1 


Scheme 1 diketosuccinate is pictured as a monohydrate, in 
accordance with analytical data on its salts (13, 21) but the 
water is considered to be readily added to and removed from 
both of the carbonyl groups in aqueous solution.) Thus the 
intermediate is not the mesoxalic semialdehyde suggested by 
Kekulé, but an enol thereof, and this enol might ketonize in two 
ways, giving tartronate or mesoxalic semialdehyde. The facts 
show that at acid and neutral pH, the reaction goes primarily 
to tartronate. 

If the steps in the decarboxylation of diketosuccinate are 
slightly reversible, the incorporation of CO, into tartronic 
acid can readily be explained. Thus, when the enolic inter- 
mediate reacquires a carboxyl group from CO, to form labeled 
diketosuccinic acid, the symmetry of the latter compound 
would result in the retention of about half of the label in the 
tartronic acid formed when the labeled diketosuccinate was 
again decarboxylated. This explains the incorporation of C“O, 
into tartronic acid during the decarboxylation. The exchange 
of C40, into tartronic acid itself shows that the second step 
in the decarboxylation is also reversible. 

The postulated mechanism for the decarboxylation can ac- 
count not only for the exchange of CO, into tartronic acid, but 
it can also account for the fact that a small but definite amount 
of the carbonyl carbon of diketosuccinate appears in the CO, 
during decarboxylation. This is because tartronate is a sym- 
metrical compound. One of the carboxyl groups of tartronate 
is derived from a carbonyl carbon atom of diketosuccinate. 
When CO, is added back to tartronate there is a 50 per cent 
chance that it may add to either end of the molecule. Under 
these circumstances, half of the recarboxylation will occur in 
such a way that a carbon atom originally present as carbonyl 
carbon in diketosuccinate, will now become a carboxy] group of 
diketosuccinate, and so contribute to the CO, formed when the 
diketosuccinate is again decarboxylated. The reaction sequence 
would not have to proceed through tartronic acid itself, since 
there are two equivalent resonating forms of the enolate (Scheme 
2). 
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The data obtained in the present experiments are not suffi- 
ciently accurate to warrant a rigorous quantitative comparison 
of the rate of the exchange of CO, into tartronate with the 
amount of label which appeared in CO, formed from diketosuc- 
cinic acid-2-C™. 

A reaction sequence for the decarboxylation of oxaloglycolate 
may be shown as in Scheme 3. In Scheme 3 it is assumed, in 


CH.0OH-CO-COO- 


hydroxypyruvate 
iit 
Coo- Coo- Coo- CO: 
| | | + H 
C=O C—O- HC—OH HC—OH HCOH 
HCOH HCOH HC=0O HC—O- HC=0O 
| 
+ 
Coo- CO, hydroxymalonic 
semialdehyde 
ScHEME 3 


analogy with other 6-keto acid decarboxylations (25) that the 
keto form of the acid goes to the enol of the product. As in 
the case of diketosuccinate, the enol formed in the first reaction 
step may ketonize in two ways. If the preferred ketonization 
occurs in the same “direction” as in the decarboxylation of 
diketosuccinate, then hydrogen should add to the carbon atom 
which is closest to the carboxyl group, giving hydroxymalonic 
semialdehyde rather than hydroxypyruvate. The fact that a 
second molecule of CO: is readily lost suggests that malonic 
semialdehyde is formed in preference to hydroxypyruvate. 
The data of Dickens and Williamson (28) on the decarboxylation 
of hydroxypyruvate in hot aqueous solution suggest, however, 
that hydroxypyruvate would be decarboxylated to some extent 
under the conditions of the present experiments. Holzer and 
Holldorf (29) have identified hydroxypyruvate as a product of 
the decomposition of oxaloglycolate although their data do not 
indicate what proportion of the product accumulates in this 
form. The C™ label found in the residue of “glycolaldehyde”’ 
formed from oxaloglycolate-1-C™" (Table I) suggests that no 
more than about 10 per cent of this residue could have consisted 
of hydroxypyruvate, since glycolaldehyde itself should contain 
no label. 

The present studies were the outcome of an interest both 
in the mechanism of decarboxylation reactions and in the metab- 
olism of a group of organic acids of yet uncertain importance in 
intermediary metabolism. This group of compounds includes, 
among others, tartrate, hydroxypyruvate, oxaloglycolate, 
diketosuccinate, hydroxymalonate, and ketomalonate. Some 
of the possible interrelationships of this group of compounds 
have been summarized by Stafford (1). A path of conversion 
of hydroxymalonic acid to glycine has been suggested by the 
demonstration of a transaminase which forms aminomalonate 
from ketomalonate (30), and a decarboxylase which converts 
amino malonic acid to glycine (31). Furthermore, Davies and 
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Kun (4) have shown that malic dehydrogenase can apparently 
effect the oxidation of tartrate, oxaloglycolate, and tartronate 
approximately as well as it can effect the oxidation of malate. 

Kun has identified glyoxylate and hydroxypyruvate as well 
as diketosuccinate as products of tartrate oxidation (2, 3), but 
the quantities of these products reported accounted for only a 
small fraction of the tartrate oxidized in his experiments. 
Although the data obtained in the present experiments with 
labeled tartrate suggest that hydroxymalonic acid may be a 
major product, they would also be consistent with a wide variety 
of possible mixtures of products. The complexities of the 
problem are great. It is hoped that the use of labeled tartrate 
may facilitate the quantitative determination of the products 
of tartrate oxidation. In the meantime, it is well to keep in 
mind that the conditions employed here to study the nonenzy- 
matic decarboxylation mechanism are rather different from 
the conditions employed in the enzyme experiments. 


SUMMARY 


The decarboxylation of C-labeled diketosuccinic acid in 
aqueous solution has been shown to yield CO2 derived primarily 
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from a carboxyl group of the acid. A small contribution of the 
carbonyl] carbon of diketosuccinic acid to the CO, formed can be 
attributed mainly to the reversibility of a reaction sequence in 
which an enolate of tartronic (hydroxymalonic) acid is the first 
decarboxylation product. In keeping with such a mechanism, 
it has been shown that when diketosuccinic acid is decarboxylated 
in the presence of C“O», C" is fixed in the tartronic acid formed, 
and that CO, also exchanges its carbon very slowly with tar- 
tronic acid. 

The decarboxylation of labeled oxaloglycolic acid has been 
shown to yield CO, derived from the carboxyl groups. The 
C* content of the residue after the decarboxylation shows that 
the products probably consist of a mixture of about 9 parts of 
glycolic aldehyde and 1 part of hydroxypyruvic acid. These 
facts can be explained by a decarboxylation mechanism which 
involves the initial formation of an enol which may ketonize 
either to hydroxypyruvic acid or to malonic semialdehyde. 
The latter product, which is the favored one, then undergoes 
another 6-decarboxy lation. 
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The finding that the hydration of fumarate in deuterium oxide, 
as catalyzed by pig heart fumarase, resulted in monodeutero-t- 
malate, and that prolonged incubations did not lead to any 
appreciable isotope incorporation into fumarate, established 
the stereospecific nature of this reaction (1-3). Through the 
application of the proton magnetic resonance solid state method, 
Farrar et al. (4) showed that the protons on carbons 2 and 3 in 
the monodeutero-L-malate are gauche to one another. On the 
assumption that the carboxyl groups in crystalline malic acid 
are trans, the conclusion was reached that fumarase catalyzes a 
cis addition to the double bond of fumarate. 

Studies relating to the stereospecificity of enzymatically 
catalyzed saturation reactions have been restricted to the addi- 
tion of water to carbon-carbon double bonds (1-3, 5). It was 
therefore of interest to study reactions in which groups other 
than water were added to carbon-carbon double bonds. <Ac- 
cordingly, a study was undertaken to delineate some features 
of the aspartase reaction. This enzyme, catalyzing the reversi- 
ble deamination of aspartic acid, has been described in a wide 
variety of microorganisms and its preparation from Bacterium 
cadaveris in partially purified form has recently been reported (6). 

The results presented in this paper show that aspartase cata- 
lyzes a stereospecific addition of ammonia to the double bond of 
fumarate. In addition, evidence is presented suggesting that 
both the aspartase and fumarase from B. cadaveris catalyze a cis 
addition of ammonia and water, respectively, to the double bond 
of fumarate. 


ANALYTICAL METHODS AND MATERIALS 


The aspartase used in the experiment described in Table I 
was a partially purified preparation from B. cadaveris prepared 
according to the method described by Williams and McIntyre 
(6) and then lyophilized. This preparation was practically 
devoid of fumarase activity since on deamination of L-aspartate 
good agreement was obtained between the amounts of fumarate 
and ammonia produced. The other experiments were conducted 
with preparations consisting of a 20 to 50 per cent ammonium 
sulfate fraction from a sonic extract of an 18 hour culture of 
B. cadaveris. These latter preparations, which were dialyzed 
before lyophilization, were contaminated with fumarase to vary- 


* This investigation was supported in part by research grants 
from the American Heart Association and from the National 
Institutes of Health (RG-4428), United States Public Health 
Service. 


ing degrees. All these preparations were supplied through the 
generosity of Dr. Virginia R. Williams. 

Aspartase activity was determined by measuring the extent of 
aspartate deamination, either through analysis of the liberated 
ammonia by nesslerization or by the spectrophotometric estima- 
tion of fumarate in those preparations essentially freed of fuma- 
rase activity. Crystalline pig heart fumarase was prepared by 
the method of Massey (7) and its activity was determined by 
measuring the rate of decrease in optical density at 240 or 300 
my due to fumarate hydration (8). Malic dehydrogenase was 
prepared by the procedure outlined by Ochoa (9). The as- 
partate-a-ketoglutarate transaminase was a crude, dialyzed, 
lyophilized extract from minced pig heart prepared by the method 
of Nisonoff et al. (10). This preparation contained 2.7 units of 
fumarase activity and 3800 units of malic dehydrogenase ac- 
tivity per mg. of freshly prepared powder, as determined by 
the conventional assay procedures for these enzymes (8, 9). 
Transaminase activity was determined by the rate of decrease 
in optical density at 340 my of a reaction mixture containing 
150 umoles of potassium phosphate, pH 7.3, 0.3 umolesof DPNH, 
10 umoles of a-ketoglutarate, 20 umoles of L-aspartate, and excess 
malic dehydrogenase, in a total volume of 3.0 ml. A unit of 
transaminase activity represents the amount of enzyme that 
causes a decrease in absorption at 340 my of 0.001 per minute 
by use of the assay conditions described. DPNH was prepared 
enzymatically (11) with the use of crystalline yeast alcohol 
dehydrogenase (Mann Research Laboratories). a-Ketoglutaric 
acid was purchased from the California Foundation for Biochemi- 
cal Research. 

The various reaction mixtures, as well as the details of the 
diverse experimental procedures, are described in the text or in 
the legends of the tables. In each experiment the reaction was 
stopped either by the addition of perchloric acid or by heating 
for a short period of time. The deproteinized solutions were 
adjusted with KOH to pH 7.5 to 8.5 and passed through Dowex 
1-formate (8 per cent cross-linkage) columns. The acids were 
separated by elution with continually increasing formic acid 
concentrations as described by Busch et al. (12). After desic- 
cation, the fractions representing individual peaks were combined 
by solution in H,O and taken to dryness by flash evaporation. 
Identification of each peak was established by its position of 
emergence from the Dowex 1-formate columns as determined by 
titration with NaOH after desiccation. In addition, the identity 
of the malic and fumaric acid samples was determined by paper 
chromatography as previously described (3). The identity of 
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the aspartic acid peak was further established by paper chro- 
matography in the phenol-H.O system described by Consden 
et al. (13). 

Before the isotope was diluted by addition of carrier, as was 
done in some experiments, the various acids were determined 
quantitatively by the following methods. Aspartic acid was 
estimated by the ninhydrin method as modified by Moore and 
Stein (14). Malic acid was measured fluorometrically by the 
method of Speck as described by Loewus et al. (15), or spectro- 
photometrically by the method of Goodban and Stark (16). 
Fumaric acid was estimated by measuring the optical density 
at 240 my (8). Aspartic and fumaric acids were finally isolated 
as the free acids after several recrystallizations from hot water. 
Malic acid was isolated as the diphenacy] ester (15) and recrystal- 
lized two to three times from benzene and petroleum ether. 

Throughout the isolation and purification procedures described 
for each acid, there was ample opportunity to wash out by ex- 
change any unstably bound deuterium. After prolonged desic- 
cation over P.O; the samples, on combustion, yielded water 
which in turn was reduced over zinc dust to Hz plus HD (and D, 
in some of the highly enriched samples (Table I)). The deute- 
rium content of the gas was then determined by mass analysis 
with a model 21-401 Consolidated mass spectrometer. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 


Stereospecific Behavior of Aspartase—The experimental ap- 
proach to the present problem was similar to that previously 
applied to establish the stereospecificity of mammalian fumarase 
and aconitase (1-3, 5). As applied to the aspartase reaction, 
the term stereospecificity implies that when fumarate is aminated 
to form L-aspartate, subsequent deamination must involve the 
same hydrogen atom previously added to form the methylene 
group. Hence, the reaction when carried out in D,O can never 
lead to labeled fumarate or to L-aspartate containing more than 1 
stably bound deuterium atom per molecule (Reaction 1). 





COOH COOH 
| 
C—H D:O Us 
I} +n | (1) 
H—C H:N—C—H 
| | 
COOH COOH 


If the reaction, however, were nonstereospecific, deamination 
would lead to deuterated fumarate, which could in turn lead to 
L-aspartate containing 2 stably bound deuterium atoms. Sucha 
dideuterated L-aspartate molecule could lead to dideuterated 
fumarate, and hence on full isotopic equilibration a nonstereo- 
specific mechanism could give rise to L-aspartate containing a 
maximum of 3 stably bound deuterium atoms per molecule. 

The results of an experiment outlined in Table I indicate that, 
whereas incubation of a mixture of L-aspartate, fumarate, and 
ammonia with aspartase in heavy water led to a continual high 
level of deuterium incorporation into L-aspartate, the deuterium 
content of the reisolated residual fumarate was extremely low. 
Under the conditions of this experiment there was a gradual 
conversion of fumarate to L-aspartate throughout the incubation 
period and neither chemical nor isotopic equilibrium was fully 
achieved. After dilution, the 10 hour deutero-L-aspartate 
sample was subjected to the further action of aspartase in normal 
water with the results outlined in Table II. This preparation 
of aspartase was heavily contaminated with fumarase so that 
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Effect of aspartase on deuterium incorporation 
into aspartate and fumarate 

The complete system contained, in a total volume of 101.5 ml., 
8.12 mmoles of fumarate, 5.94 mmoles of ammonium sulfate, 1.78 
mmoles of aspartate, 5.01 mmoles of potassium phosphate, and 
86.3 mg. of aspartase powder. The D.O content of the medium 
was 98 to 99 per cent and the pH was adjusted to 7.0, as measured 
with glass electrodes. The reaction was started by the addition 
of enzyme, and the incubations were carried out at 31-32°. At 
various time intervals over the 10 hour period 0.05 ml. aliquots 
were removed and diluted 930 times with 0.05 m potassium phos- 
phate, pH 7.4, and the optical density was determined at a wave 
length of 240 mu. From these values, the amount of fumarate 
that disappeared and was presumably converted to aspartate 
(since the preparation used in this experiment was essentially 
free of fumarase activity) was calculated. At the indicated 
times, 20 ml. aliquots of the reaction mixture were removed and 
added to 5 ml. of 1.65 n perchloric acid. Fumaric and aspartic 
acids were isolated and analyzed for deuterium content. 














, “ Deuterium content 
Soosotion appearing from Acids isolated ” - 
xtu 
| | — | Atom/molecule* 
hrs. mmoles } 

2 1.523 Aspartic | 6.08 0.426 
| Fumaric 0.002 0.08 X 107% 

1 3.238 Aspartic | 8.34 0.583 
Fumaric | 0.036 1.44 X 10°° 

6 4.720 | Aspartic | 9.50 0.665 
| Fumaric 0.018 0.72 X 10-3 

8 5.664 Aspartic 10.28 0.719 
Fumaric | 0.039 1.56 X 10-3 

10 5.897 Aspartic | 10.77 0.753 
Fumaric | 0.089 3.56 X 107? 








* The presence of 1 atom of deuterium per molecule of aspartic 
acid and fumaric acid would correspond to values of 14.29 and 
25.0 atom per cent excess, respectively. 


the fumarate arising by deamination of the L-aspartate was 
rapidly hydrated to t-malate. Since the fumarase from B. 
cadaveris was later shown to behave stereospecifically, the extent 
of labeling in malate reflects the isotopic content of the fumarate 
arising by the enzymatic deamination of L-aspartate. 

It is evident from the data summarized in Table II that the 
deuterium content of the diphenacyl malate derivative and 
therefore of the original fumarate, if significant at all, is exceed- 
ingly low. The residual reisolated aspartate in this experiment, 
because of the reversibility of the reaction as carried out in 
normal water, lost 92 per cent of its initial deuterium content in 
the course of the extended incubation period. The data pre- 
sented in Table III show that the L-asparate, reisolated from a 
reaction which proceeded for a period of time after the aspartase 
equilibrium had been established, contained no more than 1 
atom of deuterium per molecule. These results show unequivo- 
cally that aspartase catalyzes a stereospecific proton addition 
to form the methylene group of L-aspartate according to Reac- 
tion 1. The extent of labeling found in the fumarate samples 
(as well as in the malate sample referred to in Table II), al- 
though low, appeared to be significant and seemed to bear a 
direct relationship to the period of the incubation. In view of 
the demonstrated stereospecificity of the aspartase reaction 
and an analogous behavior of the contaminating fumarase (see 
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TaB_e II 

Enzymatic deamination of enzymatically labeled deutero-x-aspartate 

Deuteroaspartic acid, 0.1063 gm., (10 hour sample, Table I), 
was diluted with 0.5592 gm. of normal L-aspartic acid (6.26-fold 
dilution), dissolved in H.O, neutralized with KOH, and made up 
to a final volume of 50 ml. which was 0.05 m with respect to potas- 
sium phosphate, pH 6.8. Aspartic acid reisolated from 20 ml. of 
this solution represents the nonincubated sample described in 
the table. To the remainder of this solution (30 ml.) were added 
120 mg. of lyophilized aspartase (containing some fumarase) in 
3.0 ml. of 0.05 m potassium phosphate, pH 7.5; incubation was 
conducted at 31°. In order to follow the progress of the reaction 
at various time intervals during the incubation period, 0.5 ml. 
aliquots were removed and added to an equal volume of 5 per cent 
trichloroacetic acid; after centrifugation, ammonia was deter- 
mined by direct nesslerization on a 0.1 ml. aliquot of the super- 
natant. It was thus established that after 1 hour 73.1 per cent 
of the total NH; that was liberated relative to the 4 hour sample 
was accounted for. At 4 hours 25 ml. of the reaction mixture 
were added to 3.2 ml. of 1.65 n perchloric acid, and the protein 
residue was washed once with 3 ml. of 0.187 n perchloric acid and 
discarded. Aspartic and malic acids were isolated from the com- 
bined supernatants and analyzed for deuterium content. 
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TaBLe III 


Effect of bacterial aspartase and fumarase on deuterium 
incorporation into aspartate, malate, and fumarate 

The reaction mixture contained, in a total volume of 33.0 ml., 
3.32 mmoles of fumarate, 5.88 mmoles of NH,*, 1.65 mmoles of 
potassium phosphate and 50 mg. of aspartase powder (containing 
some fumarase). The D.O concentration of the medium was 98 
to 99 per cent and the pH was adjusted to 6.8, as measured with 
glass electrodes. The reaction was started by the addition of 
enzyme; incubation was conducted at 31°. At various time inter- 
vals over the 6 hour period, 0.1 ml. aliquots were removed and 
added to 4.9 ml. of 0.33 n perchloric acid. These were stored in 
an ice bath until all the samples were collected. Each sample 
was centrifuged and the supernatant fluids were assayed for 
residual NH; content by direct nesslerization and for residual 
fumarate by absorption at 240 my. It was thus established that 
the reaction had reached equilibrium at the end of 4.5 hours, at 
which time 2.77 mmoles of NH; and 3.01 mmoles of fumarate had 
disappeared. The difference between these values represents 
the amount of malate synthesized. At the indicated time inter- 
vals, 15 ml. aliquots were removed and the reaction stopped by 
heat inactivation. Aspartic, malic, and fumaric acids were iso- 
lated and analyzed for deuterium content. 





Deuterium content 


Conditions Acids isolated 





Atom % excess*| Atom/moleculet 








No incubation Aspartic 1.49 0.104 
Enzyme incubation Aspartic 0.122 0.0085 
Malic | 0.020 0.0036 











* Experimenta! values. 

+1 atom of deuterium per molecule of aspartic acid and di- 
phenacyl malate would correspond to 14.29 and 5.55 atom per 
cent excess, respectively. 


below), the deuterium incorporated into fumarate could not have 
arisen directly from either labeled L-aspartase or labeled L-mal- 
ate. The mechanism by which these small amounts of deu- 
terium were incorporated into fumarate is not apparent. 

Stereospecific Behavior of B. cadaveris Fumarase—In order 
to assess whether a stereospecific mechanism also determined 
the course of the bacterial fumarase reaction, L-malate, arising 
in some of the present experiments as a result of the contaminat- 
ing fumarase activity, was isolated and its deuterium content 
was determined. The results of an experiment outlined in 
Table III indicate that whereas the malate exhibited high 
deuterium content, as anticipated, it did not exceed the theoreti- 
cal value of 1 atom of deuterium per molecule inherent in a 
stereospecific mechanism of saturation. The reaction proceeded 
significantly after the fumarase (and aspartase) equilibriums 
had been reached, so that there was ample time for the fumarate 
to become more highly labeled and for the L-malate (and the 
L-aspartate) to incorporate more than 1 atom of deuterium per 
molecule if the fumarase (and/or the aspartase) behaved in a 
nonstereospecific manner. 

Large Scale Preparation of Monodeutero-1-Aspartic Acid— 
19.90 mmoles of fumaric acid, 34.35 mmoles of NH,*, 10.25 
mmoles of potassium phosphate, and 204.7 mg. of a lyophilized 
aspartase preparation in a total volume of 205 ml. of 98 to 99 
per cent D,O adjusted to pH 6.6, as measured with glass elec- 
trodes, were incubated for 6 hours at 34-35°. At various time 
intervals, 0.1 ml. aliquots were added to 4.9 ml. of 0.33 N per- 








| Deuterium content 
Incubation | Acids isolated Dilutions | 
| Atom % 
| ‘queue? Atom/moleculet 
hrs. 
3 Aspartic 15.5 0.971 | 1.053 
Malic 10.0 0.511 0.922 
Fumaric 2.02 0.007 0.57 X 10-* 
6 | Aspartic 9.43 1.528 1.009 
Malic 10.1 0.525 0.955 
Fumaric 5.74 0.029 6.6 X 10-* 

















* Experimental values. 

t The values are corrected for dilution and calculated on the 
basis that 1 atom of deuterium per molecule of aspartate, di- 
phenacyl malate, and fumarate would correspond to values of 
14.29, 5.55, and 25.0 atom per cent excess, respectively. 


chloric acid; NH,*+ and fumarate were then determined on 
suitable aliquots of the deproteinized supernatant fluids. It 
was ascertained that in 6 hours, a total of 14.62 and 11.59 mmoles 
of fumarate and NH,*, respectively, disappeared. The excess 
of fumarate lost during the course of the reaction could be ac- 
counted for as malate formed by the action of fumarase which 
was present in the aspartase preparation. The reaction was 
stopped by heat inactivation, and the deproteinized solution 
was reduced in volume by flash evaporation. After adjustment 
to pH 8.2 with KOH, the solution was passed through a Dowex 
1-formate column with a large amount of water. Aspartic acid 
was eluted with 1.25 N formic acid. Subsequent to desiccation, 
the aspartic acid was recrystallized from hot water and dried 
over P.O;; the yield was 1.4774 gm. (11.09 mmoles). An aver- 
age of three determinations on this sample indicated an atom per 
cent excess of deuterium of 13.47 corresponding to 0.943 atoms 
of deuterium per molecule of aspartic acid. 

Chemical Conversion of Enzymatically Synthesized Monodeutero- 
t-Aspartic Acid to Deutero-xr-Malic Acid—To 0.1331 gm. (1 
mmole) of monodeutero-L-aspartic acid (0.943 atoms of deu- 
terium per molecule) in 5.0 ml. of 1 N H,SO, was added 1.5 ml. 
of a 30 per cent NaNO; solution; the addition was made over a 
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period of 20 minutes with continuous agitation. This solution 
was stirred for 1 hour and 10 minutes more, after which time a 
quantitative ninhydrin test on an aliquot showed no measurable 
aspartic acid. The solution was further acidified with dilute 
H.SO, to pH 1.5, mixed with Celite, and continuously extracted 
with ether for 9 hours. The ether-extracted material was dis- 
solved in water, adjusted to pH 8.0 with KOH, and passed 
through a Dowex 1-formate column. Malic acid was eluted with 
continually increasing concentrations of formic acid. The 
material was rechromatographed to achieve further purifica- 
tion; yield, 0.878 mmoles. A deuterium analysis on a diphen- 
acyl derivative of an aliquot of this sample revealed that the 
malic acid contained 0.989 atoms of deuterium per molecule and 
hence the nitrous acid deamination afforded a quantitative 
retention of the deuterium initially present on the methylene 
carbon of the monodeutero-L-aspartic acid. 

Enzymatic Conversion of Enzymatically Synthesized Mono- 
deutero-x-Aspartic Acid to Deutero-1-Malic Acid—The reaction 
mixture consisted of 3.0 mmoles of potassium phosphate, 1.0 
mmoles of monodeutero-L-aspartate (0.943 atoms of deuterium 
per molecule), 2.0 mmoles of a-ketoglutarate, 0.595 mmoles of 
DPNH, 464,000 units of transaminase, and 297,400 units of 
malic dehydrogenase in a total volume of 60 ml., pH 7.3. The 
reaction was initiated by the addition of transaminase, and 
incubation was carried out at room temperature. At various 
time intervals, 0.05 ml. aliquots were removed and rapidly added 
to 3.0 ml. of 0.05 m phosphate buffer of pH 7.3, and the optical 
density at 340 mu was measured immediately against 0.05 
ml. of a blank, containing all of the above components except 
DPNH, which was added to 3.0 ml. of the same buffer. It was 
thus ascertained that nearly all of the added DPNH had been 
reoxidized within 3.5 minutes. After 9 minutes, the reaction 
was stopped by heat inactivation. More complete deproteiniza- 
tion was achieved by the addition of perchloric acid to a final 
concentration of 0.33 nN. The protein-free solution was neu- 
tralized to pH 7.5 with KOH, and the potassium perchlorate 
removed by filtration. After reducing the volume by flash 
evaporation, the solution was acidified to pH 1.5 with dilute 
H.SO,, mixed with Celite, and continuously extracted with 
ether for 16 hours. The ether-extracted material that was 
dissolved in water and adjusted to pH 8.3 with KOH was chro- 
matographed on a Dowex 1-formate column; separation of malic 
acid was achieved as before; yield, 0.364 mmoles. The diphen- 
acyl derivative of an aliquot of this sample had 2.06 atom per 
cent excess deuterium corresponding to 0.371 atoms of deuterium 
per molecule of malic acid. In part, the 61 per cent loss of 
deuterium relative to the isotopic content of the starting mono- 
deuterated aspartic acid occurs by way of the keto-enol tauto- 
merization of the oxaloacetic acid which is an intermediate in 
the enzymatic transformation of aspartic acid to malic acid. 
Deuterium incorporation into malate by way of this nonen- 
zymatic keto-enol tautomerism has previously been observed in 
studies designed to establish (a) whether the enol or keto form 
of oxaloacetic acid is involved in the reduction catalyzed by 
wheat germ malic dehydrogenase (15) or (6b) which form arises 
from the action of spinach and wheat germ phosphoenolpyruvate 
carboxylase (17, 18) and from bird liver phosphoenolpyruvate 
carboxylase kinase (19). In addition, the transaminase prepara- 
tion used in the present experiment contained a small amount 
of fumarase. In view of the subsequent demonstration that all 
the enzymes investigated in this study exhibited identical 
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stereospecificity with respect to the methylene group hydrogen 
atoms, the possibility must be considered that part of the deu- 
terium was washed out from the t-malate by way of the reaction 
catalyzed by fumarase. 

Mechanism of Aspartase-Catalyzed Stereospecific Amination of 
Fumarate to t-Aspartate—Fumarase and aspartase show strict 
specificity toward the L-optical isomers, and thus both enzymes 
exhibit identical stereospecificity with respect to the asymmetri- 
cal carbon atom of t-malate and L-aspartate, respectively, 
The finding that the enzymatic hydration and amination of 
fumarate in deuterium oxide yielded exclusively monodeutero- 
L-malate and monodeutero-L-aspartate, respectively, established 
the stereospecific nature of deuterium addition in the formation 
of the methylene group of both t-malate and L-aspartate. It 
was therefore of interest to establish whether fumarase and 
aspartase exhibited identical stereospecificity in the addition of 
deuterium on one of the C—H groups of fumarate. 

The experimental approach rested on the following arguments. 
If the monodeutero-L-aspartate resulting from the aspartase 
reaction in a medium enriched with D.O has the same con- 
figuration around the methylene carbon atom as the product 
of the mammalian fumarase reaction, then dehydration by fu- 
marase of the L-malate obtained either chemically or enzymati- 
cally from monodeutero-L-aspartate, should yield essentiaily 
nondeuterated fumarate. On the other hand, if the position of 
the deuterium atom of the methylene group of the compounds 
under consideration is of opposite configuration, the resulting 
fumarate should retain all the deuterium initially present in 
the monodeutero-L-malate obtained from the enzymatically syn- 
thesized monodeutero-L-aspartate. The results of such an ex- 
periment are summarized in Table IV. It is apparent that the 
action of crystalline pig heart fumarase on the deutero-L-malate, 
obtained either chemically or enzymatically from monodeutero- 
L-aspartate, yielded fumaric acid with a low order of isotope 
content. The t-malate reisolated from the reaction mixture as 
the diphenacy] derivative retained only 26 per cent of the initial 
deuterium content of the chemically formed t-malate and 19 
per cent in the case of t-malate enzymatically synthesized. 
This was due to prolonged incubation beyond the time required 
for chemical equilibration and no doubt reflects a stereospe- 
cific washing out of the deuterium by the action of fumarase, 
which seems evident from the low level of labeling in the corre- 
sponding fumarate samples. 

As can be noted, however, the experiments with chemically 
and enzymatically converted t-malate presented some quanti- 
tative differences. The residual deuterium content of the fuma- 
rate resulting from the action of fumarase on the chemically 
synthesized deutero-L-malate was 3.3 and 12.9 per cent of the 
initial and fumarase-equilibrated .t-malate, respectively. On 
the other hand, the fumarate, obtained under similar conditions 
from the deutero-L-malate made enzymatically from monodeu- 
tero-L-aspartate, retained as much as 10.7 and 56.5 per cent of 
the deuterium content of the initial and fumarase-equilibrated 
L-malate, respectively. These results would indicate a more 
random distribution of the deuterium in the methylene group of 
L-malate which takes place because of the enzymatic transfor- 
mations from the enzymatically synthesized monodeutero-L- 
aspartate. 

As pointed out previously, during the course of the enzymatic 
transformation of monodeutero-L-aspartate to deutero-L-malate, 
61 per cent of the initial deuterium content was lost, partly be- 
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eause of the keto-enol tautomerization of the intermediate 
monodeutero-oxaloacetate. Such a mechanism would no doubt 
cause a partial racemization of the methylene-bound deuterium 
atoms in oxaloacetate and on further reduction with DPNH by 
malic dehydrogenase would result in the yield of a mixture of 
two species of monodeutero-L-malate with opposite configura- 
tions. It is therefore not surprising that deutero-L-malate, 
enzymatically produced, was transformed into fumarate with a 
higher degree of deuterium retention when treated with fuma- 
rase. In any event, the results show that the monodeuterated 
products of the mammalian fumarase and bacterial aspartase 
reactions have the same configuration around the methylene 
group. Therefore, both enzymes catalyze an identical stereo- 
specific deuterium addition in the course of saturating the 
double bond of fumarate. 

Mechanism of Stereospecific Hydration. of Fumarate to r-Malate 
Catalyzed by B. cadaveris Fumarase—The DPN dehydrogenases 
which catalyze a direct stereospecific transfer of hydrogen to 
the nicotinamide moiety of DPN* fall into two classes, depend- 
ing on the side of the nicotinamide ring to which the hydrogen 
is added (20). These enzymes therefore do not share an identi- 
cal stereospecific mode of hydrogen transfer. Opposite stereo- 
specific actions on carbon-bound hydrogens have also been 
recorded for phosphoglucose and phosphomannose isomerase 
acting on fructose-6-phosphate (21), and for muscle aldolase and 
triosephosphate isomerase acting on dihydroxyacetone phos- 
phate (22). Similar considerations, applied to reactions involv- 
ing additions across carbon-carbon unsaturations, do not justify 
the assumption that the stereospecific hydration of fumarate by 
the fumarase of B. cadaveris is identical with the hydration 
catalyzed by mammalian fumarase. Table V summarizes the 
data of an experiment carried out to determine whether the 
bacterial fumarase adds deuterium in the same position as pig 
heart fumarase. It is evident that the monodeutero-t-malate, 
obtained by incubating fumarate with bacterial fumarase in 
deuterium oxide, was transformed to unlabeled fumarate by 
crystalline pig heart fumarase; and that, as a result of the pro- 
longed incubation, approximately two-thirds of the initial deu- 
terium content of the L-malate was washed out. These results 
establish the configurational identity of the products of both 
enzymes, and point to an identical stereospecificity in their 
mode of action. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings that the amination and hydration of fumarate 
by the aspartase and fumarase respectively of B. cadaveris, as 
carried out in deuterium oxide, yielded exclusively monodeu- 
terated products with little, if any, deuterium incorporation in 
the residual fumarate, demonstrate that the reactions occur in a 
stereospecific manner. The stereospecific behavior of these 
two enzymes is analogous to that reported for pig heart fuma- 
rase and aconitase (1-3, 5). In addition, a kinetic consideration 
of deuterium incorporation into L-aspartate in the experiment 
described in Table I suggests that an intermediate mechanism is 
involved in the aspartase reaction similar to that proposed for 
the fumarase (23) and aconitase (24, 5) reactions. In this 
experiment there was a continuing disappearance of fumarate 
throughout the incubation period. Assuming that the prepara- 
tion of aspartase was but slightly contaminated with fumarase, 
since only traces of malate could be detected, it is likely that 
the fumarate which disappeared was almost quantitatively con- 
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TaBLe IV 


Reaction of crystalline pig heart fumarase on deutero-t-malate 
derived from enzymatically synthesized monodeutero-L-aspartate 


Experiments 1 and 2 were carried out in a total volume of 25 
ml., each containing, respectively, 2.79 and 2.55 mmoles of diluted 
L-malic acid prepared chemically or enzymatically (see text), 
1.25 mmoles of potassium phosphate, and 540 units of crystalline 
pig heart fumarase, pH 7.3; incubations were conducted at 30-31°. 
Progress of the reaction was measured by following the increase 
in optical density, due to fumarate formation, at 300 my. It 
was thus established that equilibrium was reached within 7 and 
6 minutes for Experiments 1 and 2, respectively, as the maximal 
absorption at 300 mu did not change beyond these time periods. 
At exactly 10 minutes the reaction mixtures were immersed in a 
boiling water bath for 6 minutes with rapid subsequent cooling in 
an ice bath. Malic and fumariec acids were separated, isolated, 
and analyzed for deuterium content. 


Brie , | 
| Initial deuterium | 

| content of L-malate | 
| Mode of deu- | 


| tero-L-malate 


Deuterium content subsequent 
to fumarase equilibration 





Experi- : | 
er | formation from | | Atom % excess* | Atom/moleculet 
monodeutero-L- | 
| Atom % Atom/ |——— —|—— - = 
aspartate eo | 
| excess* | moleculet | — Bteattie 
Malate atet Malate | “ ste 





1 | Chemical 
2 Enzymatic 





——- } —_— ORE; Seorins Keene: eae 
| 0.533 | 0.0961 ona 0.036)0.0249/0.0032 
| 0.202 0.0364 0.038) 0.045/0.0069/0 .0039 





* Experimental values. 

t The values were corrected for dilution (when applicable) and 
calculated on the basis that 1 atom of deuterium per molecule of 
diphenacyl malate and fumaric acid corresponds to values of 
5.55 and 25.0 atom per cent excess, respectively. 

t The samples were diluted 2.25- and 2.19-fold in Experiments 
1 and 2, respectively. 


TABLE V 


Reaction of crystalline pig heart fumarase on monodeutero-t-malate 
derived enzymatically by action of Bacterium cadaveris fumarase 


The reaction mixture contained, in a total volume of 25 ml., 
2.24 mmoles of diluted monodeutero-L-malate (pooled samples 
from Experiments 1 and 2, Table III), 1.25 mmoles of potassium 
phosphate, and 540 units of crystalline pig heart fumarase, pH 
7.2, incubated at 30° and initiated by the addition of fumarase. 
The reaction was followed by measuring the increase in absorp- 
tion at 300 my due to fumarate formation; equilibrium was reached 
within 8 minutes since the maximal absorption at 300 my did not 
change beyond this time. At 10.25 minutes the reaction mixture 
was immersed in a boiling water bath for 6 minutes and imme- 
diately cooled in an ice bath. Malic and fumaric acid were 
separated, isolated, and analyzed for deuterium content. 





iti ; = 
Initial deuterium content Deuterium content subsequent to fumarase equilibration 











of t-malate 
A a po Atom % excess* Atom/moleculet 
tom % tom, | 
excess* moleculet | Te 
| Malate | Fumaratet Malate Fumarate 
0.324 0.0584 0.104 0.001 0.0187 0.0001 
| eae os ee "i 








* Experimental values. 

+ The values were corrected for dilution (when applicable) and 
calculated on the basis that 1 atom of deuterium per molecule of 
diphenacyl malate and fumarie acid corresponds to values of 
5.55 and 25.0 atom per cent excess, respectively. 

t The samples were diluted 2.40-fold. 
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verted into L-aspartate. Knowing the amount of unlabeled 
aspartate initially present in the reaction mixture, which would 
dilute the monodeutero-L-aspartate arising enzymatically from 
fumarate, one can calculate the theoretical minimal deuterium 
content of the aspartate at each time interval. Such calcula- 
tions revealed values of 0.460, 0.645, 0.725, 0.760, and 0.768 
atoms of deuterium per molecule of aspartate for the 2, 4, 6, 8, 
and 10 hour samples, respectively. The experimental values do 
not exceed, and indeed are actually lower than, the calculated 
levels of isotope incorporation, especially in the early samples. 
These results therefore support the view that little, if any, deu- 
terium exchanges into the unlabeled aspartate, and that the 
bulk of the isotope detected in the aspartate is a result of a net 
synthesis from fumarate. Alberty et al. (23) have shown that 
the degree of deuterium incorporation into L-malate, on incuba- 
tion with fumarase in D.O, is in quantitative agreement with 
that expected from the over-all reversibility of the reaction. 
Similarly, in the case of aconitase (5) the incorporation of deu- 
terium into citrate on incubation in a medium enriched with 
D.O appears to occur via the process: citrate = cis-aconitate — 
labeled citrate. It therefore appears likely, in analogy to the 
fumarase and aconitase reactions, that the enzymatic deamina- 
tion of aspartate proceeds via a carbonium ion intermediate 
devoid of an amino group rather than through a carbanion aris- 
ing by the loss of a proton from the methylene group of aspar- 
tate. 

The simple dehydration by pig heart fumarase of the mono- 
deutero-L-malate synthesized by. the bacterial fumarase leads to 
unlabeled fumarate. Similarly, the deutero-t-malate obtained 
from the enzymatically prepared monodeutero-L-aspartate by 
chemical conversion with nitrous acid, or by enzymatic conver- 
sion in the presence of a-ketoglutarate, transaminase, DPNH, 
and malic dehydrogenase, yielded essentially unlabeled fuma- 
rate when subjected to the action of crystalline mammalian 
fumarase. These observations are consistent with the idea that 
the bacterial fumarase and aspartase act similarly to pig heart 
fumarase and cause deuterium to be added in the same position, 
in the formation of the methylene group of t-malate and L-as- 
partate, respectively. The mechanism of the stereospecific 
enzymatic hydration of fumarate to t-malate by crystalline pig 
heart fumarase was studied by Farrar et al. (4), who concluded 
that the enzyme catalyzes a cis addition to the double bond of 
fumarate. The products of the bacterial fumarase (t-malate) 
and aspartase (L-aspartate) have the same spatial configuration 
with respect to the asymmetric carbon atom as the product of 
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the mammalian fumarase reaction. In addition, as shown in 
the present study, all three enzymes catalyze a deuterium addi- 
tion specifically to one and the same position on the methylene 
group of Lt-malate or L-aspartate. With the use of the monodeu- 
terated product of the mammalian fumarase reaction as a ref- 
erence model compound, it may therefore be concluded that 
both the bacterial fumarase and aspartase catalyze a stereospe- 
cific cis addition across the carbon-carbon double bond of fuma- 
rate. Concerning the question of a cis versus trans addition to 
carbon-carbon unsaturations, it may be noted that all four 
hydrogen positions of succinate are labeled as a result of the 
anaerobic exchange reaction catalyzed by succinic dehydrogen- 
ase preparations (3, 4). In the dehydrogenation of succinate 
(assuming a staggered configuration), a trans elimination of 2 
hydrogen atoms cannot occur with selective action on any one 
pair of hydrogens; a cis elimination, however, offers a theoret- 
ical possibility of a stereochemical distinction between the two 
pairs of hydrogen atoms. Since all other enzymes studied to 
date have been shown to behave stereospecifically with respect 
to methylene hydrogens, it appears likely that succinic dehydro- 
genase, unlike fumarase and aspartase, catalyzes a trans elim- 
ination so that randomly labeled succinate results from the 
anaerobic exchange reaction in deuterium oxide. 


SUMMARY 


1. Bacterium cadaveris aspartase catalyzes a stereospecific 
addition across the double bond of fumarate. Similar consider- 
ations apply to the bacterial fumarase reaction. 

2. The deuterated products of the aspartase and bacterial 
fumarase reaction have the same configuration, with respect to 
the methylene carbon group of L-aspartate and L-malate, respec- 
tively, as the monodeutero-L-malate obtained by the action of 
crystalline pig heart fumarase in D,O. 

3. With the deuterated product of the mammalian fumarase 
reaction as a model reference compound, it is concluded that 
the Bacterium cadaveris aspartase and fumarase also catalyze a 
stereospecific cis addition to the double bond of fumarate. 
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The enzyme aspartase catalyzes the reversible addition of 
ammonia to fumaric acid to form L-aspartic acid (1), as follows: 


H H H 


-0O0C—C=C—COO- + NH,t = -0O0C—C—C—COO- (1) 





H H NH; 


This reaction occurs in many species of microorganisms, in yeast 
and in some green plants and their seedlings, but it has never 
been demonstrated to occur in any animal tissues. The enzyme 
is specific for L-aspartic acid and fumaric acid, having no action 
on D-aspartic acid or any other amino acid. It will not add 
ammonia to maleic acid or to any other unsaturated dicarboxylic 
acid. The equilibrium constant for the reaction as written is 
about 50 (2). 

Since the enzyme is stereospecific for the addition of the amino 
group, it is of interest to determine whether the concomitant 
addition of the hydrogen atom to the 6-carbon atom is also 
stereospecific. An analogous situation has been investigated 
by Fisher et al. (3) for the fumarase-catalyzed addition of water 
to fumaric acid to form t-malic acid. They found that in this 
reaction the hydrogen atom is added stereospecifically to the 
B-carbon atom. Farrar et al. (4) showed by means of proton 
magnetic resonance absorption that this enzymatic addition 
of water to fumarate was a cis addition. Using a similar ap- 
proach it has now been found that the aspartase-catalyzed 
reaction is stereospecific with respect to both the a-amino group 
and the 6-hydrogen atom and that the addition is a cis addition. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Enzyme Incubation—The source of the enzyme aspartase in 
all the experiments was whole cell suspensions of Proteus vul- 
garis which were grown as previously described (5). The 
harvested cells were washed twice with distilled water to remove 
any culture media and were then washed four times with 99.8 
per cent D,O and suspended in D.O.! 

In a typical experiment 4.64 gm. of fumaric acid (40 mmoles) 
were dissolved in 30 ml. of 99.8 per cent D.O containing 3.2 
gm. of NaOH. The pH of this solution was 6.0. To this solu- 


* This work was supported by contracts to Columbia Univer- 
sity from the Office of Naval Research, Department of the Navy 
(ONR 26602); from the Atomic Energy Commission (AT (30-1) 
1803); and from the National Institutes of Health, United States 
Public Health Service, (E-1461). Reproduction of this article 
in whole or in part is permitted for any purpose of the United 
States Government. 

1The deuterium oxide was obtained on allocation from the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


tion were then added 1.34 gm. of NH,Cl (25 mmoles), 77.6 
mg. of KH,PO,, and 344 mg. of NasHPO,. This quantity of 
phosphate salts results in a final buffer concentration of 0.05 
M. Careful addition of 1 ml. of 10 per cent NaOH in DO 
brought the pH of the solution to 7.4 (the optimal pH for 
aspartase activity). P. vulgaris cells from 2 |. of media suspended 
in 5 ml. of D.O were added, and D.O was added to bring the 
total volume to 60 ml. After the addition of 6 ml. of toluene, 
the flask was flushed with prepurified N, for 5 minutes and then 
shaken at 37°. Samples of the reaction mixture were removed 
at intervals and analyzed for ammonia to measure the approach 
to equilibrium. The reaction was complete within a half hour 
but was continued for 144 hours to allow for complete equili- 
bration of the deuterium between the aspartic and fumaric 
acids. At the end of this period aspartase activity could still 
be demonstrated in the incubation mixture, indicating that 
the aspartic and fumarie acids were continuously being inter- 
converted during the entire incubation period. The enzyme 
was inactivated by heating the reaction mixture in a boiling 
water bath for half an hour. The solution was then centrifuged 
to remove the dead cells and the slightly turbid supernatant 
was filtered through Celite to give a clear solution. 

Isolation of Aspartic, Fumaric, and Malic acids—Since the 
enzyme fumarase also occurs in P. vulgaris, L-malate is also 
formed in this incubation. When only the aspartate was 
desired, the clear reaction mixture was treated with an excess 
of a saturated solution of cupric sulfate and placed in an ice 
bath until all the copper aspartate had crystallized. The 
copper aspartate was then decomposed with HS and free 
aspartic acid isolated from the CuS filtrate by the addition of 
ethanol. The aspartic acid was then recrystallized three times 
from water-ethanol in order to remove all exchangeable deu- 
terium. 

When all three acids were desired, the reaction mixture was 
brought to pH 1.5 with concentrated HCl and the solution was 
placed on a Dowex 50 (H+) column, 4.2 X 18cm. The column 
was washed with water to remove fumaric and malic acids, 
and the aspartic acid adsorbed on the column was eluted with 
1.5 N HCl. After repeatedly evaporating the HCl eluate to 
dryness in a vacuum in order to remove the HCl, the aspartic 
acid was isolated as its copper salt (2.87 gm., 14.8 mmoles) by 
treating with CuCO; and decomposed as above to yield aspartic 
acid (1.7 gm., 12.7 mmoles). 

The water eluate containing fumaric and malic acids was 
evaporated to dryness in a vacuum and placed on a silica gel 
column, 1.7 X 35cm. The preparation of the column and the 
separation of the acids was carried out according to the pro- 
cedure of Bulen et al. (6). Fumaric acid (232 mg., 2.10 mmoles) 
was eluted from the column with 15 per cent butanol in chloro- 
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form and malic acid (1.14 gm., 8.5 mmoles) with 35 per cent 
butanol in chloroform. Crystalline fumaric acid was isolated 
from the 15 per cent butanol eluate by concentrating the water 
layer (separated from the CHCls) to a small volume and acidify- 
ing the eluate with concentrated HCl. This fumaric acid was 
then recrystallized twice from H,O (m.p. 287-288° in closed 
capillary tube). The malic acid was isolated from the 35 per 
cent butanol eluate after concentrating the water layer either 
as the diphenacyl derivative (7) (m.p. 110-111°) or as the free 
acid. For the isolation of free malic acid the solution containing 
the disodium salt was acidified with excess H»SO, and extracted 
continuously with ether for 24 hours. The malic acid was 
precipitated from the ether solution by the addition of ligroin 
and recrystallized twice from ethyl acetate-ligroin (m.p. 100- 
102°). 

Preparation of 1-Malic Acid-3D from 1-Aspartic Acid-3D— 
t-Aspartic acid-3D isolated from the aspartase reaction was 
converted to t-malic acid-3D by treatment with nitric oxide 
in nitric acid according to the method of Walden (8) for the 
conversion of L-asparagine to L-malic acid. The malic acid 
isolated according to this method was recrystallized twice from 
ethyl acetate-ligroin (m.p. 99-100°). It had the same deuterium 
content (1.18 atoms of deuterium per molecule) as the L-aspartic 
acid from which it was prepared (1.24 atoms of deuterium D per 
molecule). When this reaction was carried out with L-aspartic 
acid containing no deuterium, the L-malic acid isolated had a 
specific rotation of —6.95° (1.33 gm. of malic acid in 10 ml. of 
acetone). Recrystallized t-malic acid (Eastman Kodak) had 
a specific rotation of —6.95°, showing that the reaction yields 
optically pure L-malic acid. 

Conversion of r-Aspartic Acid-3D to r-Bromosuccinic Acid-3 D— 
t-Aspartic acid-3D isolated from the aspartase reaction was 
converted to L-bromosuccinic acid-3D by NaNO, and HBr 
according to the method of Holmberg (9). The bromosuccinic 
acid which precipitated during this reaction was washed with 
benzene to remove free bromine and recrystallized from ether- 
ligroin. The pure t-bromosuccinic acid-3D melted at 185- 
186° and had the same deuterium content (1.26 atoms of deu- 
terium per molecule) as the L-aspartic acid from which it was 
made (1.24 atoms of deuterium per molecule). When carried 
out with nondeuterated L-aspartic acid, the .L-bromosuccinic 
acid had a specific rotation of —74.5° (180 mg. in 3 ml. of ethyl 
acetate). Holmberg reported the specific roation of Lt-bromo- 
succinic acid in ethyl acetate to be —75.8°. 

Conversion of t-Bromosuccinic Acid-3D to pv-Malic Acid-3D— 
This conversion was attempted using the method of Walden 
(10) in which 1 gm. of t-bromosuccinic acid is refluxed for 2 
hours with 1.33 gm. of KOH in 20 ml. of methanol. Under 
these conditions little malic acid was formed; fumaric acid was 
the main product. By decreasing the temperature and the 
hydroxide ion concentration, the displacement reaction was 
increased and the elimination reaction was decreased. The 
final procedure used was as follows: 2 gm. of t-bromosuccinic 
acid-3D and 2.66 gm. of KOH in 136 ml. of methanol were kept 
for 5 days at room temperature. The methanol was removed 
in a vacuum and the residue was dissolved in H.O, acidified 
with HCl, and evaporated repeatedly in a vacuum to remove 
excess HCl. The residue was dried and extracted with hot 
acetone. The acetone extract was taken to dryness and the 
residue dissolved in ethyl acetate, filtered, and precipitated with 
ligroin. The product was recrystallized from ethyl acetate- 
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ligroin. This gave 495 mg. of malic acid which contained some 
fumaric acid. The material was chromatographed on silica 
gel as before and the disodium malate was acidified with HCl 
and extracted in the same manner as was done before applying 
to the column. After recrystallization, 257 mg. of p-malic 
acid-3D (m.p. 99-100°) were obtained. This p-malic acid 
contained 0.98 atom of deuterium per molecule, whereas the 
t-bromosuccinic acid-3D from which it was made contained 
1.26 atoms of deuterium per molecule. 

When this reaction was carried out with nondeuterated 
L-bromosuccinic acid, the isolated p-malic acid gave a specific 
rotation of +461° in uranium acetate solution (11) (15 mg. of 
malic acid dissolved in 2.1 ml. of 0.1 N NaOH + 1 drop of acetic 
acid + 75 mg. of uranium acetate and diluted to 3.0 ml.; after 
3 hours, the solution was filtered and the rotation determined). 
Under identical conditions, recrystallized t-malic acid (East- 
man Kodak) gave a specific rotation of —468°. 

Analysis—All samples containing deuterium were diluted with 
their protonated counterparts to contain between 1.0 and 1.5 
atom per cent excess deuterium. The samples were analyzed 
for deuterium by the method of Graff and Rittenberg (12). 

The proton magnetic resonance absorption measurements 
were performed on a Varian NMR spectrometer with the as- 
sistance of Dr. B. Dailey of the Chemistry Department of this 
University. For this purpose all exchangeable hydrogen atoms 
of the molecule were replaced with deuterium by dissolving 
approximately 400 mg. of the compound in 5 ml. of D.O and 
lyophylizing to dryness. This was repeated four times and the 
lyophylized acid was dried overnight in a vacuum desiccator 
over P.O;. For analysis 250 mg. of the acid were dissolved in 
0.5 ml. of D.O. The analyses were performed at 30 megacycles 
(7000 gauss); the sweep was approximately 25 cycles. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Stereospecificity of the Aspartase Reaction—When fumarate 
and ammonia were incubated with P. vulgaris cells in D,O, 
it was found that the aspartic acid formed contained 1.03 
atoms of deuterium per molecule. In another experiment the 
aspartic acid contained 0.93 atom of deuterium per molecule. 
This aspartic acid was in complete equilibrium with the fuma- 
rate and ammonia (see “Experimental”). The incorporation 
of only 1 atom of deuterium per molecule establishes conclusively 
that the hydrogen atom is added stereospecifically to the 8-car- 
bon atom of fumarate and that a hydrogen atom from the 
identical position is removed in the reverse reaction. If the 
reaction were not stereospecific, 3 atoms of deuterium would 
have been incorporated per molecule of aspartic acid after equili- 
bration, for the deuterium atom would add to either of the two 
possible positions of both carbon-2 and carbon-3 of the fumarate 
and would also be removed from either of the two positions of 
the asparate. Although the enzyme used in this experiment 
was not a purified preparation, it is unlikely that the aspartic 
acid was synthesized by any reaction other than the aspartase 
reaction since if this were the case more than 1 atom of deuterium 
per molecule would have been incorporated into the aspartic acid. 
For example, if the aspartate were synthesized via fumarate — 
malate — oxaloacetate — aspartate, 2 atoms of deuterium per 
molecule would have been incorporated. 

The deuterium content of the recovered fumaric acid also 
indicates the stereospecific course of the reaction. If the reac- 
tion is stereospecific, the fumaric acid should not contain deu- 
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terium, whereas in a nonstereospecific reaction 2 atoms of deu- 
terium per molecule would be incorporated. The fumaric acid 
isolated in this experiment contained only 0.11 atom of deu- 
terium per molecule. This confirms the conclusion drawn from 
the deuterium content of the aspartic acid that the aspartase 
reaction is stereospecific in the addition of the hydrogen atom. 
The incorporation of 0.11 atom of deuterium per molecule into 
the fumaric acid is probably due to some indirect conversions of 
aspartic or malic (see below) acids to fumaric acid in the crude 
system used or to some reversible transamination. 

The enzyme fumarase also occurs in P. vulgaris so that t-malic 
acid was also formed from fumaric acid in this experiment. The 
malic acid was isolated from the incubation mixture and was 
found to contain 0.99 atom of deuterium per molecule in agree- 
ment with the results of Fisher et al. (3). 

In one experiment the aspartic acid was found to contain 1.24 
atoms of deuterium per molecule after a prolonged incubation. 
The fumaric acid from this incubation contained 0.16 atom of 
deuterium per molecule. It is likely that in this aspartic acid, 
0.24 atom of deuterium is on the a-carbon atom and only 1 atom 
of deuterium is on the B-carbon, as was the case in the other 
experiments. Deuterium can be incorporated into the a posi- 
tion of aspartic acid by reversible transamination (13) and this 
would introduce deuterium into the a@ position after the aspartic 
acid is made by the aspartase reaction with only one atom of 
deuterium in the 6 position. The conversion of this L-aspartic 
acid-3D to p-malic acid-3D, which contains 0.98 atom of deu- 
terium per molecule (see “Experimental’’), is further indicative 
that the 0.24 atom of deuterium is on the a-carbon and not on 
the B-carbon atom. 

Configuration of 1-Aspartic Acid-3D—The projection formula 
for fumaric acid showing the planar structure and the trans 
configuration of the carboxyl groups is depicted in Fig. 1 where 
the entire molecule lies in a plane perpendicular to the plane 
on the paper. Since only the t-isomer of aspartic acid is formed 
in the aspartase reaction, the amino group must add to one side 
of the fumaric acid. Addition to the opposite side would give 
the mirror image. Let the amino group add to the right side 
of the projection formula of fumaric acid in Fig. 1. If the ad- 
dition, in D,O, of ND; to fumaric acid is a cis addition, then both 
the amino group and the deuterium will add to the same side of 
the fumaric acid. This will yield the gauche conformation of 
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aspartic acid (see Fig. 1). If, however, the amino group and 
the deuterium add to opposite sides (a trans addition), the re- 
sulting aspartic will have the trans conformation. Although 
there is free rotation about the carbon 2-carbon 3 bond of aspartic 
acid, the most stable conformation of aspartic acid will be the 
one in which the carboxy] groups are trans to each other. Fur- 
thermore, the attraction of the ND;+ and COO- will lower the 
energy of this conformation. In the gauche conformation the 2 
protons on carbons 2 and 3 are close to each other, whereas 
in the trans conformation they are farther apart. The proxim- 
ity of these 2 protons can be determined by measuring the 
spin-spin interaction of the protons by nuclear magnetic reson- 
ance. Similar relationships exist for the fumarase-catalyzed 
hydration of fumaric acid to malic acid (4). 

Farrar et al. (4) have shown that the addition of water to the 
double bond of fumarate is a cis addition when catalyzed by 
the enzyme fumarase. This was accomplished by the demon- 
stration that in the monodeutero-L-malate formed when the 
reaction was carried out in D.O, the protons on carbons 2 and 
3 are gauche to one another. The configuration of the mono- 
deutero-t-malate was established by observing the dipolar 
broadening of the proton magnetic resonance absorption in 
solid DOOCCH(D)CH(OD)COOD. 

It can therefore be assumed that the t-malic acid-3D formed 
by the fumarase in the P. vulgaris incubation had the configura- 
tion in which the protons on carbons 2 and 3 are gauche to one 
another. To establish the configuration of the L-aspartic acid-3D 
formed by the aspartase reaction, it was converted by a stereo- 
specific route (see ‘“Experimental’’) to L-malic acid-8D (Equa- 
tion 2). 


+ 
4 


HNO; 





L-Aspartic acid-3D t-mali¢c acid-3D (2) 


The two samples of t-malic acid were then analyzed as solutions 
in D,O in the high resolution nuclear magnetic resonance spectrom- 
eter? after replacing all exchangeable hydrogen atoms with 
deuterium. These malic acids have the formula DOOCCH- 
(D)CH(OD)COOD. They gave identical spectra. The Jas 
coupling constant’ at 30 megacycles was 6 cycles for both samples 
of t-malic acid-3D. This establishes that the configuration 
of the 2 protons on carbons 2 and 3 of L-aspartic acid-3D is 
the same as the 2 protons on carbons 2 and 3 of t-malic acid-3D, 
z.e. gauche to one another. 

To demonstrate that nuclear magnetic resonance absorption 
of t-malic acid-3D in solution can distinguish between malic 
acids in which the 2 protons on carbons 2 and 3 are in the trans 
and gauche conformation, the isomer of malic acid-3D with 
the protons trans to each other was prepared. Since it is dif- 
ficult to prepare L-malic acid-3D with the protons trans by 
enzymatic means, L-aspartic acid-3D with the protons gauche 
was converted by stereospecific reactions to p-malic acid-3D. 
This brings the 2 protons on carbons 2 and 3 from the gauche con- 
figuration to the trans configuration. The configuration of the 
2 protons in this p-maliec acid-3D is identical with their con- 
figuration in the trans conformation of L-malic acid-3D and would 
yield identical nuclear magnetic resonance spectra. L-Aspartic 


2 The theory and methods of nuclear magnetic resonance have 
been described in recent review articles (14, 15). 

3 The Jz coupling constant refers to the spin-spin interaction 
of the 2 protons. 
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acid-3D, prepared enzymatically, was converted to L-bromo- 
succinic acid-3D by the action of nitrosyl bromide. This reac- 
tion is stereospecific and proceeds with complete retention of 
configuration (9) (Equation 3). The t-bromosuccinic acid-3D 
was then converted to p-malic acid-3D in a displacement reac- 
tion by means of hydroxide ion in methanol. This reaction is 
also stereospecific and proceeds with complete inversion of con- 
figuration (10) (Equation 4). 


NaNO: 


HBr L-bromosuccinie acid-3D (3) 


t-Aspartie acid-3D 





Lt-Bromosuccinie acid-3D p-malic acid-3D (4) 


After replacing all exchangeable hydrogen atoms with deuterium, 
the p-malic acid-3D was analyzed as a solution in D.O in the 
high resolution nuclear magnetic resonance spectrometer. The 
spectrum of this malic acid, though similar to those of the two 
t-malic acids-3D, was by no means identical. In particular, 
the Jaz coupling constant for the p-malic acid-3D, was 4 cycles 
at 30 megacycles. This demonstrates that nuclear magnetic 
resonance absorption of malic acid-3D in solution can indeed 
distinguish between the trans and gauche configuration of the 
2 protons on carbons 2 and 3. As a consequence of this it is 
now certain that the 2 protons in L-aspartie acid-3D made by 
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the aspartase reaction have the same configuration as the two 
protons in L-malic acid-3D made by the fumarase reaction, 
i.e. gauche, as shown by Farrar, et al. (4). The present finding 
that this t-malic acid-3D has a greater coupling constant (6 
cycles) than the p-malic acid-3D with the protons in the op- 
posite configuration (4 cycles) also suggests that the protons in 
the t-acid have the gauche configuration. Thus, aspartase 
catalyzes the cis addition of ammonia to fumaric acid to form 
L-aspartic acid. 


SUMMARY 


The aspartase-catalyzed reversible addition of ammonia to 
fumaric acid to form L-aspartic acid has been studied in D,O. 
The aspartic acid formed contained 1 atom of deuterium per 
molecule, indicating that the addition of hydrogen to the 8-carbon 
atom is stereospecific. By means of nuclear magnetic resonance 
absorption it has been demonstrated that the addition of am- 
monia to fumaric acid is a cis addition. 
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The oxidation of a-glycerophosphate (glycerol-3-P)! by tissue 
preparations was first described by Meyerhof (1). Subsequent 
studies showed that mammalian tissues contained two types of 
glycerol-3-P dehydrogenases; one, characterized as a soluble, di- 
phosphopyridine nucleotide-linked enzyme (2, 3); the other, as a 
structurally bound dehydrogenase, not requiring pyridine nu- 
cleotide but reacting via the cytochrome system to oxygen (4, 
5). 
Parallel to the situation in vertebrate tissues, both glycerol-3-P 
oxidase systems were found in insect flight muscle (6-12). Fur- 
ther, the cytological location of these enzymic activities in flight 
muscle was determined. The DPN requiring dehydrogenase was 
in the sarcoplasm (8), and the cytochrome-linked dehydrogenase 
was in the mitochondria (sarcosomes) (6, 10-12). In contra- 
distinction to their status in mammalian muscle, these enzymes 
were exceptionally active in insect muscle. In fact, recent 
studies have shown that glycerol-3-P was metabolized by insect 
mitochondria at a rate 10 to 100 times greater than that of citric 
acid cycle intermediates (11). The factors influencing this rapid 
oxidation of glycerol-3-P by flight muscle mitochondria are de- 
scribed in this paper. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Methods—Oxygen uptake was determined polarographically 
using the “oxygen electrode” technique described by Chance 
(13). 

Spectrophotometric studies were carried out with the use of 
either the wave length scanning recording spectrophotometer or 
the dual monochromator instrument as devised and described by 
Chance et al. (14). 

Preparations—Mitochondria were isolated from the flight mus- 
cle of the housefly, Musca domestica, by the method described by 
Sacktor (15, 10) either 0.25 m sucrose containing 0.005 m sodium 
ethylenediaminetetraacetate (Versene, Dow Chemical Co.), pH 
7.4, or simply 0.25 m sucrose as the isolation medium. Saline- 
washed particles, prepared from mitochondria, were obtained in 
the manner reported earlier (12). 


RESULTS 


Activity of Mitochondria Prepared with Sucrose-Versene—In 
previous studies it was shown that the rate of glycerol-3-P oxi- 
dation with mitochondria isolated from flight muscle was as 
much as 20-fold that of succinate (11). In these experiments 


1 The abbreviations used are: glycerol-3-P, a-glycerophosphate; 
DHAP, dihydroxyacetone phosphate; DPN and DPNH, oxidized 
and reduced forms of diphosphopyridine nucleotide, respectively; 
Tris, tris(hydroxymethyl)aminomethane. 


the mitochondria were generally isolated in a medium of 0.25 u 
sucrose plus 5 mm Versene, pH 7.4, and respiration was measured 
in an isotonic saline buffer containing 38 mm Na*, 6 mm Mg*+, 
96 mm Cl-, 13 mm HPO,7, 3 mm H2PO,-, and 2 per cent bovine 
serum albumin. Ina more recent experiment the mitochondria 
were prepared similarly but oxygen uptake was determined in a 
simple medium of either 0.1 m phosphate buffer, pH 7.4, or 0.1 
mM Tris buffer, pH 7.0. In this case, the rate of glycerol-3-P 
metabolism was very much slower and only equal to the rate of 
succinate oxidation. The various constituents of the “complete” 
reaction medium were then tested to see if they had any influ- 
ence on the rate of glycerol-3-P oxidation and it was found, as 
shown in Fig. 1, that the addition of 5 mm MgCl, caused about 
a 4-fold increase in respiration. Moreover, the addition of a 
similar concentration of MgCl. had no effect on the rate of suc- 
cinate metabolism. This unexpected observation on the stimu- 
lation of glycerol-3-P oxidation by MgCl. initiated the series of 
experiments described below. 

Inhibition of Glycerol-3-P Oxidase by Versene—Mitochondria 
were isolated in a medium of 0.25 m sucrose, without Versene, 
and assayed in 0.1 m Tris buffer. In these experiments, the 
rate of glycerol-3-P metabolism was again 10 to 20 times that of 
succinate and turnover numbers and Ky, values for the cyto- 
chromes were comparable to those reported by Chance and 
Sacktor (11). As shown in Fig. 2, glycerol-3-P oxidation was al- 
most totally inhibited by the addition of 2 mm Versene. The 
subsequent addition of MgCl. almost completely restored the 
original activity. Other experiments showed that Versene, 
tested similarly, had no effect on succinate metabolism. Thus 
it was evident that one of the factors causing the decrease in the 
rate of glycerol-3-P oxidation (as reported in the previous section) 
was the Versene that was employed in the isolation medium. 

Kinetics of Versene Inhibition—Preliminary experiments in- 
dicated that, when a constant amount of Versene was added to 
preparations containing different concentrations of glycerol-3-P, 
the intensity of inhibition was less at the higher substrate con- 
centrations. These findings were analyzed in greater detail 
and Fig. 3 demonstrates the influence of different Versene con- 
centrations on the rate of oxygen uptake at three levels of 
glycerol-3-P. The results showed that the magnitude of inhibi- 
tion was a function of both Versene and substrate concentrations. 

The competitive nature of the Versene inhibition was indicated 
from a Lineweaver-Burk plot of these data (Fig. 4): The af- 
finity of the enzyme for glycerol-3-P (K,,) was calculated to be 
about 2mm. The dissociation constant of the enzyme inhibitor 
complex was found to be approximately 0.4 mm. In order to 
demonstrate more clearly the reversibility of Versene inhibition 
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Sarcosomes 








5mM «GP 


Phosphate SmM MgClo 


Buffer ~> 


0.34 yMO. /sec 


‘1.34yMO,/sec 


.26yMO>/sec 2 


60sec. 


Fic. 1. The influence of MgCl. on the rate of oxidation of 
glycerol-3-P. Mitochondria (1.65 mg. of protein) isolated in 0.25 
m sucrose containing 0.005 m Versene, pH 7.0, were added to 0.1 m 
phosphate buffer, pH 7.4, to a final volume of 2.0 ml. Additions 
of glycerol-3-P and MgCl, are as indicated. Oxygen uptake was 
determined polarographically. A downward deflection of the 
trace indicates a decrease in the oxygen concentration of the reac- 
tion medium. 


SARCOSOME 2.5mM AGP 
= 


BUFFER 








2mM VERSENE: 
.5mM MgCl, 







Ta 





1.71 pMO. sec 





/= 


0.26yM0., sec 


=1.23yM05 sec! 


60sec 


Fig. 2. The inhibition of glycerol-3-P oxidase by Versene and 


its reactivation by MgCl». The reaction vessel contained 0.1 ml. 
of mitochondria (1.3 mg. of protein) isolated in 0.25 m sucrose, 
diluted to 2.0 ml. with 0.1 m Tris buffer of pH 7.0. Additions of 
glycerol-3-P, sodium Versenate, pH 7.0, and MgCl are as indicated. 
Oxygen uptake was determined by the “oxygen electrode’’ tech- 
nique. 


by glycerol-3-P, cycles of rapid respiration and inhibition on suc- 
cessive additions of substrate and inhibitor were recorded. Fig. 
5 illustrates the oxygen uptake obtained with 1.2 mm glycerol- 
3-P and the considerable inhibition noted on the addition of 0.5 
mm Versene. A second increment of glycerol-3-P caused the re- 
sumption of rapid respiration, which in turn was decreased by a 
second addition of Versene. As a result of greater substrate con- 
centration in the reaction mixture at this time, the intensity of 
the latter inhibition was considerably lessened, although 5 times 
the previous amount of Versene was used. 

The influence of enzyme concentration on the inhibition by 
Versene at a fixed glycerol-3-P level is shown in Fig. 6. The 
data show that the velocity of the reaction was related to en- 
zyme concentration in the absence, as well as in the presence, of 
different inhibitor concentrations. 

Influence of pH on Glycerol-3-P Oxidase—The effect of pH on 
the rate of glycerol-3-P oxidation is shown in Fig. 7. The data 
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| | 1 | 
0.5 1.0 15 2.0 25 
mM NoVERSENE 
Fic. 3. The inhibition of glycerol-3-P oxidation by varying 
concentrations of Versene. The reaction vessel contained 0.1 ml. 
of mitochondria (1.0 mg. of protein) isolated in 0.25 m sucrose, 
diluted to 2.0 ml. with 0.1 m Tris buffer of pH 7.0. Oxygen uptake 
was determined as shown in Fig. 2. The influence of varying con- 
centrations of Versene was determined at three different concen- 
trations of glycerol-3-P. O——O = 5 mm glycerol-3-P; 
@——e@ = 2.5 mM glycerol-3-P; Xx ——X = results employing 1.25 
mM glycerol-3-P. The rates of oxygen uptake are expressed as 
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i Tt 7 | | , | , 
0.2 0.4 06 O8 
1/S , \/mM 
Fic. 4. The Lineweaver-Burk plot of the inhibition of glycerol- 
3-P oxidase by Versene. The data presented in Fig. 3 is replotted 
permitting an estimate of a K,, for glycerol-3-P of 2 mm and the 
determination of K; for Versene equal to 0.4 mm. 


demonstrate that the pH optimum was between 6.5 and 7.0 and 
that this level of activity was over 4-fold that observed at pH 
8.5 (compare these results with those reported earlier by Green 
(4)). 

The influence of pH on the extent of inhibition by Versene was 
also determined. Incorporated in Fig. 7 is a plot of the rate of 
glycerol-3-P metabolism in the presence of a fixed Versene con- 
centration at different levels of pH. These experiments showed 
that when Versene was added the pH optimum shifted from a 
slightly acid range to one more alkaline, about 7.8. This shift 
occurred since, as is demonstrated by plotting per cent of inhi- 
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SARCOSOMES 
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mM VERSEN 


BUFFER mMaGP 


0.6 yMOz sec"! 
0.17 pM 


2.5mM VERSENE 





sec! 
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1.05yMO, sec-! 
05-0 





65yM0, sec! 
60sec 

Fic. 5. The influence of substrate concentration of Versene in- 
hibition of glycerol-3-P oxidase. The reaction vessel contained 
0.1 ml. of mitochondria (1.0 mg. of protein) diluted to 2.0 ml. with 
0.1 Mm tris buffer, pH 7.0. Varying concentrations of glycerol-3-P 
and Versene are added as indicated. Oxygen uptake was meas- 
ured polarographically. A downward deflection of the trace rep- 
resents a decrease in the oxygen concentration of the reaction 
medium. 





2.0 








hi A) ie ee i ee 
0.25 0.50 0.75 
mM VERSENE 

Fic. 6. Versene inhibition at two concentrations of mitochon- 
dria. The reaction vessel contained mitochondria diluted to 2 
ml. with 0.1 m Tris buffer, pH 7. The rate of oxygen uptake was 
determined after the addition of 5 ul. of 0.5 m glycerol-3-P and 
varying concentrations of a 0.1 m solution of sodium Versenate, 
pH 7. @©——@ = rates obtained using 2.3 mg. of mitochondrion 
protein; O——O = results of those experiments in which 1.2 mg. 
of mitochondrion protein were employed. Oxygen uptake was 
determined polarographically with the “oxygen electrode.” 


bition as a function of pH, Fig. 7, Versene was more effective an 
inhibitor in an acid than in an alkaline medium. 

Locus of Versene Inhibition—Spectroscopic studies were made 
to determine where Versene interrupted the electron transport 
system. Fig. 8 demonstrates the change in steady state reduc- 
tion of cytochrome b as measured by the absorption of its Soret 
band at 430 my using 405 my as the reference wave length. As 
shown, the addition of glycerol-3-P to the medium caused a 
partial reduction of cytochrome b. The subsequent addition 
of Versene brought about a change in the steady state of cyto- 
chrome 6 to a more oxidized form. A return to the further re- 
duced steady state, as was seen initially, occurred with addition 
of Mg**. Finally, the complete reduction of cytochrome b was 
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Fic. 7. The influence of pH on the rate of glycerol-3-P oxida- 
tion and its inhibition by Versene. Mitochondria, isolated in 
0.25 M sucrose, were diluted in 0.1 m Tris buffer of varying pH to 
2.0 ml. The rate of oxygen uptake at each pH was determined 
polarographically at a fixed concentration of glycerol-3-P (2.5 
mM) and also in the presence of 1.0 mm Versene. X and @ = 
activity of glycerol-3-P oxidase at each pH in the absence and 
presence of Versene, respectively. O = per cent inhibition at 
each pH. 


430-405my == 









2.5mM VERSENE 


.5mM MgClo LOG 1/I 


=0.023 


BUFFER + 


SARCOSOMES S355 


60sec. 
Fic. 8. The effect of sodium Versenate and MgCl; on the steady 


state reduction of cytochrome b. The reaction cuvette contained 
0.1 ml. of mitochondria (1.3 mg. of protein) diluted to 2.0 ml. with 
0.1m Tris buffer, pH 7.0. Additions of glycerol-3-P, Versene, and 
MgCl: are as indicated. The experiment was carried out using 
the dual monochromator apparatus employing 430 my as the 
measuring wave length and 405 my as reference wave length. An 
upward deflection on the trace represents a reduction of cyto- 
chrome b. Temperature, 25°. 


observed when the system attained anaerobiosis. Similar spec- 
troscopic results were obtained when changes in the steady state 
reduction of cytochrome c were followed. These results showed 
that the inhibitory action of Versene was not on the cytochromes 
but between substrate and cytochrome b; whether between cyto- 
chrome 6 and flavoprotein or flavoprotein and glycerol-3-P is 
not known. 

Of supplemental interest was the rapidity with which Versene 
acted in inhibiting respiration (Fig. 2) and in influencing the 
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steady state reduction of the cytochromes (Fig. 8). 
lag was detected. 

Reversal of Versene Inhibition by Metals—In order to ascertain 
whether the reversal of the Versene inhibition was specific for 
Mg**, other cations were tested and a variety of heavy metals 
were found effective. It was observed, however, that the extent 
to which the uninhibited rate was restored by 5 mm concentra- 
tions of these cations was not the same but varied as follows: 
cobalt acetate > lead acetate > ferrous chloride > cupric 
chloride > manganese chloride > calcium chloride > magnesium 
chloride > ferric chloride. On the other hand, further experi- 
ments showed that none of these salts had a marked effect on the 
rapid rate of glycerol-3-P oxidation obtainable in the absence of 
Versene. This finding, coupled with the recognition that the 
effectiveness of each cation in releasing the Versene inhibition 
was approximately correlated to the stability constant of that 
metal-Versene complex, suggests that the heavy metals simply 
complexed with Versene thus rendering the chelating agent un- 
available to the enzyme and, therefore, no longer inhibitory to 
the system. 

Effects of Other Chelating Compounds—The structural speci- 
ficity of the glycerol-3-P inhibitor which describes the relative 
effectiveness of Versene analogues is shown in Table I. Ethyl- 
enediamine, itself, was not inhibitory nor were related mono- 
and diacetate compounds, N,N’-dihydroxyethyl glycine, 
N-hydroxyethyl iminodiacetate and N,N’-dihydroxyethyleth- 
ylenediamine diacetate. Moderate inhibition was obtained with 
the triacetate derivative, N-hydroxyethylethylenediamine triace- 
tate but the monoamine compound, nitrilotriacetate, was not ef- 
fective. Greatest inhibition was noted with compounds having 
the tetraacetate moiety; namely, Versene and cyclohexane-trans- 
1,2-diaminetetraacetate. The aminodiacetates of cyclohexane, 
trans to each other, were sterically similar to the aminodiacetates 


No time 


of Versene. This resemblance was borne out by their comparable 
effect as inhibitors. On the other hand, the two aminodiacetate 


moieties on diethylenetriamine pentaacetate were more distant 
from each other than those on Versene. This greater separation 
resulted in less inhibition. The pentaacetate was, however, more 
inhibitory than the triacetate. When four hydroxyethyl groups 
were substituted for tetraacetate there was a complete loss of 
effectiveness. 

In an attempt to determine what endogenous metal ion Versene 
was chelating, if indeed a metal ion was at an active site on the 
dehydrogenase, other known chelating compounds were tested. 
Some of these, assayed at concentrations of 2 mm or 4 mM, were 
as follows: o-phenanthroline; 8-hydroxyquinoline; a ,a-dipyridy]; 
biquinoline; 3, 5-disulfopyrocatechol; salicylic acid; diphenylthio- 
carbazone; N ,N-hydroxyethyl glycine (Versene Fe-3 specific); 
glycylglycine; histidine; oxalate; and hexametaphosphate. 
None of these had any marked effect on glycerol-3-P oxidation. 

The failure of these chelating agents to influence the rate of 
glycerol-3-P metabolism as well as the observation that Versene 
was more effective in an acid than in an alkaline range raised 
the question as to whether Versene inhibited by virtue of its 
chelating properties or because it formed a quaternary diamine 
which was the inhibitor of the system. The latter alternative 
was largely ruled out by subsequent testing of a variety of quater- 
nary amines and diamines, which included: tetraethylammonium 
bromide; acetylcholine chloride; pentamethylenebis(2-benzohy- 


2? The relative order of these metals was complicated by the 
adverse effect of some on the platinum electrode. 
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TaBLe I 
Structural specificity of the inhibitor of glycerol-38-P oxidase 











Relative 
Compound effective- 
ness 
| 
ns is os nae ciki aes anki een eae ee 
N,N’-Dihydroxyethyl glycine..................... - 
N-Hydroxyethyl iminodiacetate . ‘rer meer i 
N,N’-Dihydroxyethylethylenediamine diacetate. ; = 
ES Oe ree eee ees eae - 
N-Hydroxyethylethylenediaminetriacetate..............| + 
Ethylenediamine tetraacetate. . ives envied +44 
Cyclohexane-trans-l ,2- diaminetetraacetate.. "| +++ 
Diethylenetriamine pentaacetate . . EK re +4 
Tetrahydroxyethyl ethy lenediamine . inra - 
Monohydroxyethy] trihydroxypropy! ethy lenediamine ae 
dryloxyethyldimethylammonium) dibromide; pentamethylene- 


bis(triethylammonium) dibromide; decamethylenebis(benzyldi- 
methylammonium) dibromide; N-(2-dimethylaminoethy])-1- 
phenylcyclopentane carboxamide; diethylmalonylbis(iminoethy]- 
enebis-trimethylammonium  diiodide); hexamethylenebis(tri- 
methylammonium dichloride) -MnCl,; bis[(8-dimethylethylam- 
monium)ethyl]methylamine dibromide; N , N'-bis(2-diethylami- 
noethyl)oxamide bis(2-chlorobenzy! chloride) ; 1 , 1'-trimethylene 
bis(4-formylpyridinium) dioxime dibromide. 
also had no inhibitory effect. 

Versene Inhibition with Saline-Washed Particles—Since a num- 
ber of specific metal chelators did not inhibit glycerol-3-P oxidase 
it was considered possible that Versene acted solely by affecting 
the permeability or structural integrity of intact mitochondria. 
This possibility was tested in the following manner. Particles 
were prepared by suspending isolated mitochondria in distilled 
water and then washing with saline. This treatment is known 
to lyse the mitochondria and to remove endogenous cytochrome 
c (12). As shown in Fig. 9, there was no appreciable glycerol-3-P 
oxidation until cytochrome ¢ was added. The ensuing rapid up- 
take of oxygen was then stopped by the addition of Versene. As 
before, the inhibition was reversed with MgCl: (cf. Fig. 2). The 
effects of Versene on the rates of succinate and DPNH metabo- 
lism by these particles were also tested. 


These compounds 


It was observed that 






SmM Xgp- 


= 15x!0-°M 
<——— Cytochrome 











Buffer 240yM 0, 


+SWp 









2mM Versene 


= > 
0.98yM O,/sec 7.5mM MgCle 


0.22 uM O, /sec 


0.92yM O2/sec 


60 sec. 


Fig. 9. The inhibition of glycerol-3-P oxidase by Versene with 
the use of saline washed particles (SW,) from flight muscle mito- 
chondria. SW, (0.6 mg. of protein) were diluted to 2.0 ml. with 
0.1 m Tris buffer, pH 7.0. Solutions of glycerol-3-P, cytochrome 
c, Versene, and MgCl; are as indicated. Oxygen uptake was de- 
termined polarographically using the ‘‘oxygen electrode”’ tech 
nique. 
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succinate oxidation was unaffected whereas DPNH oxidation was 
slightly stimulated. These experiments clearly demonstrated 
that the Versene inhibition was not due to a permeability effect 
nor to the disruption of intact mitochondria. 

Effect of DHAP on Glycerol-3-P Ozxidase—It was described 
previously that DHAP was stoichiometrically formed in 
the mitochondrial oxidation of glycerol-3-P (16). It was found 
that the addition of 100 ma DHAP had no detectable effect on 
the rate of oxidation of 2.5 mm glycerol-3-P. Other experiments 
showed that DHAP, at the same relative concentration, 
did not change the steady state reduction of the cyto- 
chromes. These studies showed that the mitochondrial oxida- 
tion of glycerol-3-P was in marked contrast with the DPN-de- 
pendent oxidation found in the soluble portion of the cell. The 
equilibrium of the mitochondrial enzyme favored the oxidation 
of glycerol-3-P to DHAP, whereas that of the soluble enzyme 
expedited the reduction of DHAP to glycerol-3-P. The signifi- 
cance of these findings is discussed below. 


DISCUSSION 


The glycerol-3-P which is metabolized by the cell may origi- 
nate either from the metabolism of phospholipides or from the 
diversion of DHAP from the classical Embden-Meyerhof glyco- 
lytic pathway. The latter reaction is mediated by the sol- 
uble glycerol-3-P dehydrogenase and requires DPNH. Now, in 
mammalian muscle glycerol-3-P is not likely to accumulate, for 
most of the DPNH which is formed by glyceraldehyde phosphate 
dehydrogenase may be reoxidized to DPN during the subsequent 
conversion of pyruvate to lactate. In insect flight muscle the 
reoxidation of DPNH by lactic dehydrogenase is minimized 
since there is little if any lactic dehydrogenase (6, 9). On the 
other hand, there is an extremely active glycerol-3-P dehydro- 
genase in the sarcoplasm of the flight muscle (8, 9). With 
DPNH available, DHAP will be reduced to glycerol-3-P. More- 
over, the equilibrium constant of the reaction indicates that a 
considerable amount of glycerol-3-P accumulates (3). The re- 
sultant glycerol-3-P is then oxidized back to DHAP by the active 
mitochondrial glycerol-3-P oxidase studied in this paper. As 
was shown above, the equilibrium of this reaction favors the 
formation of DHAP. The sum of these reactions: 


DHAP + DPNH; = glycerol-3-P + DPN 


(Soluble enzyme) (1) 


1 
glycerol-3-P + 2 O.=— DHAP + HO 


(Mitochondrial enzyme) (2) 


DPNH: + 01 — DPN + H,O (3) 
represents the oxidation of DPNH: by oxygen.’ 

The cyclic nature of this scheme suggests that it represents a 
physiological mechanism whereby reducing equivalents such as 
DPNH, originating in the soluble portion of the cell by sarco- 
plasmic enzymes, are made available to the respiratory chain in 
the mitochondria. That a system to effect this is appropriate is 
evident from the observation that the rate of DPNH oxidation 
by insect mitochondria is comparatively slow (11). In contrast, 
glycerol-3-P is readily accessible to the respiratory chain in mito- 


* The reactions for a similar cycle in locust flight muscle have 
been reported in abstract form by Zebe, et al. (19). 


a-Glycerophosphate Oxidase of Flight Muscle Mitochondria 
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chondria and its rate of oxidation is extremely fast. One may 
then visualize the transfer of reducing equivalents from DPNH 
to glycerol-3-P which then, by permeating the mitochondrion 
as glycerol-3-P, become available for oxidation by oxygen. 

The present findings which show that Versene blocks the mito- 
chondrial oxidation of glycerol-3-P and that the locus of the in- 
hibition is between substrate and the cytochrome system may 
offer a clue as to the nature of glycerol-3-P dehydrogenase. 
Previous spectroscopic and kinetic experiments have implicated 
a flavoprotein (11, 12). Our data now indicate that a metal 
may somehow be involved, although its function and identifica- 
tion remain obscure. 

The experiments described here are a preliminary effort to 
identify this metal. The possible role of iron is suggested since 
Versene is more effective in an acid than in an alkaline medium. 
However, the failure to inhibit glycerol-3-P oxidation with sey- 
eral highly specific iron chelators makes such an interpretation 
questionable. Alternatively, since these chelators also form 
stable complexes with other heavy metals, their ineffectiveness 
hints that an alkaline earth metal, such as magnesium or cal- 
cium, is involved. It should be noted that the two most potent 
inhibitors, Versene and cyclohexane-trans-1 , 2-diaminetetraace- 
tate, form the most stable complexes with Mg ions (17). On 
the other hand, it appears, as is evident from the data in Table 
I, that we are dealing with an inhibitor which must possess in 
addition to chelating properties certain precise steric qualifica- 
tions. It is of interest that a similar action of Versene is observed 
on the rapid glycerol-3-P oxidase as found in mammalian brain 
mitochondria (18). One is forced to conclude at this time that 
the questions as to the identity of the metal in glycerol-3-P de- 
hydrogenase, as well as the mechanism of the Versene inhibition 
in mitochondria, require further attention. 

Despite such limitations, the present data direct attention to a 
possible new biochemical mechanism regulating the physiological 
activity of flight muscle. Previous results have shown that the 
rate of respiration of the isolated insect mitochondria, in opposi- 
tion to the situation in liver mitochondria, is independent of the 
phosphate acceptor concentration, even though the whole muscle 
shows respiratory control (10, 11). Chance and Sacktor (11) 
have therefore considered the possibility that respiratory control 
in flight muscle may be effected by regulation of the substrate 
concentration. The experiments reported here show that control 
of the glycerol-3-P oxidase activity could also provide a mecha- 
nism for respiratory control. 

It was found that Versene blocked glycerol-3-P oxidase and 
that this inhibition was reversed by divalent cation or additional 
substrate. If in the flight muscle there is an endogenous che- 
lator capable of functioning in a manner analogous to that of 
Versene, then a system for control is apparent. During rest, 
glycerol-3-P oxidase is in an inhibited state and maintenance ac- 
tivity and the low level of respiration is achieved by the Krebs 
tricarboxylic cycle. On the other hand, in flight, the inhibition 
is reversed and this brings about the high respiratory rate char- 
acteristic of the glycerol-3-P cycle. The reversal of such an in- 
hibited state may result from either the accumulation of substrate 
or by divalent ions, i.e. magnesium, released during nervous stim- 
ulation of the muscle. This hypothesis would also explain in 
part the anomalous nature of the relationship of stimulation to 
contraction in this type of flight muscle and would, indeed, offer 
a mechanism for the demonstrated enormous increase in metab- 
olism observed between rest and active flight. 
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SUMMARY 


Flight muscle mitochondria oxidize a-glycerophosphate at an 
exceptionally high rate. The factors influencing this oxidation 
were examined. It was found: 

1. The Michaelis-Menten constant, Km, was about 2 mm. 

2. The pH optimum for a-glycerophosphate oxidase was be- 
tween 6.5 and 7.0. 

3. The addition of product, dihydroxyacetone phosphate, at 
40 times the substrate concentration had no detectable effect on 
the respiratory rate or the steady state of the respiratory chain. 
This indicates that the equilibrium of the reaction mediated by 
the mitochondrial a-glycerophosphate dehydrogenase favors the 
oxidation of a-glycerophosphate. 

4. Ethylenediaminetetraacetate (Versene) inhibited the a-glyc- 
erophosphate oxidase of intact mitochondria and saline-washed 
particles derived from these mitochondria. The subsequent 
addition of MgCl: restored the original activity. 


R. W. Estabrook and B. Sacktor 
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5. Versene had no effect on succinate oxidation. 

6. Inhibition by Versene was reversed by additional substrate 
and a variety of metal ions. 

7. Versene acted as a competetive inhibitor. The dissociation 
constant of the enzyme inhibitor complex was approximately 
0.4 mM. 

8. The site of Versene inhibition was found to be on the a- 
glycerophosphate dehydrogenase. 

9. Versene was more effective an inhibitor in an acid than in 
an alkaline medium. 

10. The structural specificity of Versene was demonstrated. 

11. Other types of chelating compounds were not effective in- 
hibitors. 

These findings were related to the significance of a-glycero- 
phosphate metabolism. An a-glycerophosphate cycle was de- 
scribed and a hypothesis on the respiratory control in flight 
muscle was outlined. 
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It has previously been reported from this laboratory that 
Aureomycin, in low concentrations, inhibits a cell-free, purified, 
aromatic nitro reductase derived from Aureomycin-sensitive 
Escherichia coli (strain E-26) (1, 2). A similar cell-free enzyme 
complex, extracted from Aureomycin-resistant E. coli derived 
from strain E-26 by serial passage in the antibiotic, was resistant 
to Aureomycin (3). In both instances, the nitro reductases 
proved to be flavoproteins, the sensitive enzyme containing 
easily dissociated FMN! and presumably Mn, the resistant, 
very firmly bound FMN and probably equally strongly ligated 
metal (4). 

As this report will show, the purified nitro reductases each con- 
tained significant amounts of the total conjugated flavins of the 
sonically disrupted cells. It seemed possible that the flavin 
associated with the nitro reductases represented, indeed, a 
significant portion of the flavin involved in the electron transport 
mechanism of the intact cell. Consequently, it was of interest 
to ascertain whether these preparations could reduce electron 
acceptors other than organic nitro compounds and if so, to deter- 
mine the Aureomycin sensitivity of these reductions. Inhibi- 
tion of the electron transporting mechanisms of the bacterial 
cell could account for the antibiotic activity of Aureomycin. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Methods and Materials 


Cell-free Extracts—Aureomycin-sensitive and -resistant E. 
coli (E-26) were grown as previously described (1,4). The cells, 
usually in 50 1. cultures, were harvested by centrifugation in 
the Sharples centrifuge, washed once with ice-cold water, and 
stored at —20°. As needed, portions of the collected cells were 
made up to 20 per cent suspension in cold water and subjected 
to sonic oscillation in the Raytheon 10 ke. sonic oscillator for 
30 minutes. The cell debris was centrifuged off at 27,000 x 
g and the resulting clear supernatant fluid was fractionated with 
solid (NH,).SO,. The fraction precipitating between 40 and 
50 per cent saturation was redissolved in cold H,O and dialyzed 
against cold, running tap water in a rocking dialyzer. This 
dialyzed extract was then adjusted to pH 6.0 and treated with 
0.85 ml. of 2 per cent protamine sulfate (Nutritional Biochemicals 
Corporation) per 100 mg. of protein. The supernatant fluid, 
after overnight dialysis, was treated with Ca;(PO,)2 gel, 75 
mg. per 100 mg. of protein and centrifuged, and the precipitate 


1 The abbreviation used is: FMN, flavin mononucleotide. 


was discarded. In general, a 20- to 30-fold purification of en- 
zyme resulted from these procedures. 


Measurements and Reagents 


Free riboflavin, FMN, and flavin adenine dinucleotide were 
determined in the Coleman photofluorometer, model 12C, 
by the method of Burch et al. (5). 2,6-Dichlorophenol-indo- 
phenol and ferricyanide reductions were followed in the Beck- 
man model DU spectrophotometer by measuring the decrease 
in absorption at 600 and 420 muy, respectively. Cytochrome c 
reduction was measured by following the increase in absorption 
at 550 my. Anaerobic experiments were performed in the 
Lazarow-Cooperstein cuvettes (6) after flushing with Seaford 
nitrogen freed of oxygen by passage over copper filings heated 
to 300°. A black cloth was used to shield the cuvettes and 
photocell from stray light. 

DPNH, FMN, and flavin adenine dinucleotide (90 per cent) 
and crystalline cytochrome c were products of the Sigma Chemi- 
cal Company, St. Louis. Aureomycin-HCl and tetracycline- 
HCl were generously donated by Lederle Laboratories, and 
Terramycin-HCl was a gift of Chas. Pfizer and Company, Inc. 


RESULTS 


Flavin Content of Purified Extracts—It had been noted pre- 
viously (4) that the flavin content per mg. of protein increased 
as the extracts were purified. Further investigation has revealed 
that 20-fold purified extracts of sensitive cells contained ap- 
proximately 7 per cent of the total flavin present in crude ex- 
tracts, whereas similarly purified preparations derived from 
resistant cells contained 30 to 50 per cent of the total flavin. 
It seemed possible that these flavin contents represented signif- 
icant portions of the flavin associated with the electron-trans- 
porting mechanisms of the cells. Accordingly, it was of interest 
to determine whether electron acceptors other than aromatic 
nitro compounds could be reduced by the preparations. 

Reduction of 2,6-dichlorophenol-indophenol by Extracts—Table 
I shows that aerobically, the dye 2,6-dichlorophenol-indophenol 
is reduced rapidly by preparations derived from sensitive cells 
and further that Aurcomycin at concentrations of 0.5, 1.5, 
5.0, and 10.0 yg. per ml. inhibited this reduction by 36, 59, 80, 
and 88 per cent, respectively. Similar results were obtained 
anaerobically in the Lazarow-Cooperstein cuvettes. On the 
other hand, the reduction mediated by the resistant extract 
required concentrations of 10, 20, 50, and 100 wg. per ml. to 
effect similar inhibitions. 
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In anaerobic experiments with sensitive extracts, exogenously 
added FMN (1.3 X 10-5 M) was first reduced and after complete 
reduction had occurred, the dye was added from the sidearm. 
An immediate reoxidation of the flavin occurred with the con- 
comitant formation of the leuko dye. In this system Aureomy- 
cin inhibited the enzymatic reoxidation of the reduced flavin by 
the oxidized dye. 

Reduction of Ferricyanide by Extracts—Table I shows that the 
purified extract derived from the sensitive cell is able to reduce 
rapidly ferricyanide, a 1 electron acceptor. Concentrations of 
Aureomycin of 0.5, 1.5, 5.0, and 10.0 wg. per ml. inhibited the 
reduction 17, 58, 65, and 79 per cent, respectively. 

A similar reduction is catalyzed by extracts derived from re- 
sistant cells, but unlike the results obtained with the 2-electron 
acceptors, the reduction is as sensitive to the antibiotic as that 
observed in extracts of sensitive cells. 

That the reduction of 1-electron acceptors and the sensitivity 
of their reduction to Aureomycin are different from those noted 
of 2-electron acceptors is further demonstrated by the observa- 
tion that the reduction of cytochrome c is catalyzed by both 
sensitive and resistant extracts and that in each case the rate 
of this reduction is stimulated up to 40 per cent by the addition 
of usual concentrations of the antibiotic. 

It may be noted that concentrations of Terramycin and 
tetracycline 100-fold higher than the concentration of Aureomy- 
cin were required to inhibit phenol-indophenol and ferricyanide 
reduction in Aureomycin-sensitive strains. In addition, there 
was no evidence of cross resistance since similar concentrations 
of Terramycin and tetracycline were required to inhibit phenol- 
indophenol reduction whether mediated by Aureomycin-sensitive 
or -resistant extracts. 

Aureomycin-Resistant Fraction from Sensitive Extract—Puri- 
fication of the sensitive extract in the usual manner has on oc- 
casion given rise to a fraction which has been almost totally 
resistant to inhibition by Aureomycin of 2,6-dichlorophenol- 
indophenol reduction. This resistance has been manifest even 
in crude extracts. Further treatment of the extract by negative 
phosphate gel absorption, however, almost invariably gave 
rise to a fraction which was sensitive to the antibiotic. In no 
case has it been possible to show sensitivity in any fraction de- 
rived from the Aureomycin-resistant organisms. 

As indicated below, these findings may be relatea to the fact 
that Aureomycin is bacteriostatic rather than bactericidal. 


DISCUSSION 


The observations that extracts derived from both Aureomycin- 
sensitive and -resistant cells are able to reduce 2,6-dichloro- 
phenol-indophenol (and, as shown previously, aromatic nitro 
compounds) and that the former enzyme preparation is markedly 
sensitive to the antibiotic whereas the latter is strongly resistant 
suggest that Aureomycin may possibly exert its antibiotic ac- 
tivity by virtue of inhibiting certain electron transport mecha- 
nisms in sensitive cells. Conceivably, this inhibition could 
derange the major energy mechanisms of the cell. The fact 
that both sensitive and resistant purified extracts carry with 
them significant amounts of the entire conjugated flavin of the 
cell may be regarded as presumptive indication that the extracts 
represent, indeed, portions of the electron transport mechanism 
of the cell. Evidence is at hand that both the loosely dissociated 
flavin of the sensitive extract and the firmly bound flavin of 
the resistant one actively participate in the transfer of electrons 
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Tas_e [ 
Inhibition of electron transport in Escherichia coli by Aureomycin 


The conditions for experiments with the extract derived from 
Aureomycin-sensitive cells were the following. The cuvettes 
contained, in a total volume of 3.0 ml., Aureomycin at indicated 
concentrations, 5 X 10-* m phosphate buffer at pH 7.5, and extract 
at 5.5 ug. perml. The conditions were aerobic, and the time was 
7 minutes. The experimental conditions with the extracts de- 
rived from resistant cells were similar to those derived from sensi- 
tive cells except that in the former case 0.54 ug. of enzyme per ml. 
was added. Experiments with 2,6-dichlorophenol-indophenol 
had DPNH at 6.7 X 10-5 m and the dye at 1 X 10-5 m; those with 
potassium ferricyanide had both DPNH and ferricyanide at 1.7 X 














10-‘m. In all cases the electron acceptor was completely reduced 
in the absence of Aureomycin. 
Sensitive extract Resistant extract 
Concentration of ; 
Aureomycin 2,6-Dichloro- ; > | 2,6-Dichloro- : , 
: Pi ~ Ferricyanide* | : ——, Ferricyanide 
indopheno indopheno! 
we./ml. eo | os | %t 
0.5 a ie 
1.5 a 72 
5.0 80 65 75 
10.0 88 79 38 86 
20.0 64 
50.0 74 
100.0 | | so | 








* Electron acceptors. 
t Inhibition of reduction. 


to phenol-indophenol and ferricyanide. It should be noted, 
however, that the reductions of all 2-electron acceptors are 
not equally sensitive to Aureomycin. The reduction by either 
sensitive or resistant extracts of exogenously added FMN is 
not inhibited by the antibiotic. 

The observations that the degree of inhibition by Aureomycin 
of the enzymatic reduction of 2-electron acceptors such as aro- 
matic nitro compounds and phenol-indophenol follows the sen- 
sitivity or resistance of the cell from which the extract is prepared 
and that no such parallelism exists in the inhibition of the reduc- 
tion of 1-electron acceptors such as ferricyanide are not neces- 
sarily incompatible with the thesis that Aureomycin is anti- 
biotically active by virtue of inhibiting electron transport in 
sensitive cells. There is no a priori reason to assume that all 
or even closely related enzymes in a cell will be altered as a re- 
sistant cell line develops from an initially sensitive one. It 
would appear that whatever is the ultimate mechanism of the 
development of resistance to Aureomycin, the enzyme complexes 
involved in the reduction of 1-electron acceptors such as ferri- 
cyanide and cytochrome c are not of crucial importance to this 
development. 

The finding that the phenol-indophenol reductase derived from 
the sensitive cell can be separated into two similar fractions, one 
of which is sensitive to Aureomycin and the other, resistant, is 
in keeping with the often observed fact that Aureomycin is 
bacteriostatic rather than bactericidal. Presumably the sensi- 
tive cell has an alternate pathway for an otherwise inhibited 
reaction and thus can partially bypass the locus of antibiotic 
activity. It has not been possible to secure consistently repro- 
ducible fractionations which would indicate relative amounts 
of the two types of enzymes derived from the sensitive cell. 
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Apparently errors inherent in the fractionation procedure give 
different quantitative results. It is of significance that the 
enzyme derived from the resistant cell does not resolve into 
two components with differing sensitivities to the antibiotic. 

It would obviously be of interest to know the natural electron 
acceptors beyond reduced flavin in E. coli, since, evidently, 
aromatic nitro compounds, phenol-indophenol, ferricyanide, 
and cytochrome c (in this organism) are all nonbiological ac- 
ceptors. Conceivably there are biological counterparts within 
the cell for which phenol-indophenol and nitro reductions serve 
as models. 

SUMMARY 


Purified extracts derived from Aureomycin-sensitive Es- 
cherichia coli (strain E-26) and its resistant variant reduce 
2 ,6-dichlorophenol-indophenol and ferricyanide. It has been 
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established that the cell-free phenol-indophenol reductase de- 
rived from the sensitive strain is inhibited by low concentrations 
of Aureomycin whereas that derived from the resistant strain 
is resistant to the antibiotic. No such parallelism exists in 
the case of ferricyanide reduction; both reductions are equally 
sensitive to Aureomycin. On the basis of these findings it is 
postulated that Aureomycin exerts its antibiotic effects by virtue 
of inhibiting electron transport in sensitive organisms. It has 
been determined that the locus of Aureomycin inhibition in 
2-electron transport is at the stage of reoxidation of reduced, 
conjugated flavoproteins. 

It has been possible to demonstrate that sensitive phenol- 
indophenol reductase can be further fractionated into sensitive 
and resistant components. The relationship of this finding to 
the bacteriostatic activity of the antibiotic is discussed. 
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L..AMONG SOME 3/00 ORGANICS 


Monkshood and delphinium 


Striving to make conversation, we closed 
our eyes and opened “Eastman Organic 
Chemicals List No. 41.” Our blind 
finger fell on Eastman 7381, 7-Ethyl- 
3,4-dihydro-1-(2H)-naphthaleneone, 
bottom of p. 106. That would do. We 
looked up the records, and off went a 
letter to S. W. Pelletier of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research inquir- 
ing to what purpose he had had us pre- 
pare this compound. His response came 
by return of post. 

Monkshood is like a wild delphinium. 
Beware. In man, the lethal dose for the 
aconitine from its leaves and roots is 2 
to 3 mg. In ancient times this extract 
was used for arrow poison and for re- 
lief of hypertension, gout, and rheuma- 
tism. Absorbed through the mucosa or 
skin, it produces intense tingling and 
warmth, then peripheral anesthesia. On 
the central nervous system its effect is 
stimulation of the medullary vagal 
centers and slowing of the heart rate. 
“Is that so?” was once the appropri- 
ate next question. Intellectual fashions 
change. Today the proper question is 
“Why?” You want to know the molecu- 
lar machinery. 

In the middle of 1957, Pelletier put a 
young post-doctorate to work synthesiz- 
ing a certain CisHi;N base which com- 
prises all but six carbons of the atisine 
skeleton, one of the simpler aconitine 
alkaloid structures present in monks- 
hood and delphinium. Duplication of the 
postulated molecule required a 14-step 
synthesis. Producing only 50 grams of 
the 4th step product took a week. Figur- 
ing the probable attrition in cul-de-sacs 
along the rest of the route, Pelletier 
wanted at least 500 grams at the end of 
that 4th step. Whereupon he thought 
of us. No strain here. Whereupon the 
14-step synthesis shrank to a 10-step 
synthesis, with plenty of Eastman 7381 
left over for others interested in monks- 
hood and delphinium. 

Dr. Pelletier can now unequivocally 
state [J.A.C.S., 80, 2588 (1958)] that the 
CicHisN base is 1-methyl-6-ethyl-3- 


azaphenanthrene. He also states, “I 
might add that the success of this work 
is due in no small measure to Eastman’s 
supplying this material quickly and at 
a reasonable cost.” Sounds good. 


A venture in soap 


Picture a large plant where each day 
they manufacture 10" miles of a certain 
critical material, 42 inches wide. Clean- 
liness is the watchword, of course. On 
an average of once in five years, how- 
ever, a piece of the product is found in 
the course of its final inspection to have 
a small spot on it. There is some value 
in fixing the guilt, even though merciful 
disposition of the matter by simply slit- 
ting the throat of the superintendent of 
the offending division is considered poor 
industrial relations. 

The little spot probably originated as 
a tiny particle of lubricant from some- 
body’s machinery. Whose? 

Thanks to an idea from the teeming 
brain of a young man whose father-in- 
law always knew he’d make good, the 
question can be answered. Each di- 
vision’s lubricants are tagged with a 
little characteristic soap in which the 
metallic element is a scarce and heavy 
one. When the spot alarm sounds, a 
quick excision is made and a spectral 
finger points at the suspect. 

We make the exotic soaps. A typical 
one is 2-ethylhexanoic acid indium salt. 
The light, branched-chain acid radical 
permits blending into almost any com- 
mercial lubricating oil or grease, with 
little effect on lubricating qualities at 
the level of 0.25%. We could make such 
soaps for anybody, from any element on 
the left side of the periodic table and 
from any reasonable acid he wants, in- 
cluding stearic. 

This would be on the basis of our 
custom synthesis service, not as listed 
compounds like other Eastman Organic 
Chemicals. Let’s keep it that way until a 
system of trace-coding for lubricants 
gets covered by international conven- 
tion. 

This isn’t our first venture into soap. 


We can remember back to when we 
ground sodium ricinoleate by hand for 
the toothpaste trade. 


Spectrography is nice, too 

Is $3 too much to ask for one gram 
of Toluene-3,4-dithiol (Eastman 4508)? 
We'll tell you why we ask. 

In 1937, within a year after a British 
chemist announced that this compound 
is a reagent for tin and nicknamed it 
“dithiol,” we tried to make some. Our 
luck was poor. Yield was 8%, and 
quality was dubious. We decided to for- 
get about it. 

Yet dithiol refused to lie down and 
die. Chemists have persisted in writing 
papers about it—“‘most promising col- 
orimetric reagent for tin”; molybdenum 
determination in soils, metals, and 
rocks; simultaneous determination of 
molybdenum and tungsten in biological 
materials; the zinc-dithiol complex as a 
reagent for arsenic and germanium; de- 
termination of tin in foods, in malt 
beverages; semi-microanalysis for bis- 
muth; and on and on. There was a 
market there, all right. 

Once we came close to doing some- 
thing about it. A paper in the Indian 
literature, though it discussed another 
compound, struck us as offering a sound 
route to dithiol. We talked ourselves 
out of trying it on the grounds that 
dithiol had a short shelf life. 

Eight more years slipped by before 
the break came. An inquirer so goaded 
us with his scoffing at our pessimism 
about dithiol and with his taunt about 
what a cinch it was that we lost our head 
a little and bought the right to use his 
method. We don’t react that way very 
often. 

His method seems to have worked. 
We find ourselves in possession of a 
large stock bottle full of dithiol. Over 
the dithiol there is nitrogen, just to be 
surer. It is to be hoped that all who have 
inquired about dithiol over the past 21 
years are still alive and well and inter- 
ested in analytical chemistry. 


Procedural abstracts on the more promising applications of dithiol are obtainable without charge 
from Distillation Products Industries, Eastman Organic Chemicals Department, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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Likewise obtainable is the new List No. 41 of some 3700 Eastman Organic Chemicals, of which, 
happily, dithiol is but one. 


Eastman Organic Chemicals 


Also...vitamins A and E in bulk...distilled monoglycerides 


| Distillation Products Industries is division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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Fo MATIC TITRATION 
and BATCH CONTROL 


. a high degree of both zero and amplifier 
stability is needed to permit continuous 
operation over protracted periods. Such stability 
is guaranteed in the Radiometer Model TTT-1 
Automatic Titrator — designed for either labora- 
tory or industrial process control use. 





Complete and automatic control is assured 
by the provision of controls adjusting the end 
point for not only up scale or down scale 
titrations, but also the rate at which the end 
point is approached, and a controllable delay 
after the last increment of reagent has been 
added. 

In addition, the TTT-1 has all the functions 
required of a general, highly accurate labora- 
tory pH meter unaffected by its main function 
as an automatic titrator. 


Also available 
MODEL PH22 
Providing the 
direct reading 
functions of the 
TTT-1 for all 
necessary pH 
measurements but 
without the auto- 
matic titration 
feature. 


A large 160 mm. mirror scale provides read- 
ing accuracies down to + 0.02 pH. The in- 
strument is particularly suitable as a pH Stat, 
using the Radiometer Recording Microburette 
to record long-term reagent consumption in 
reaction solutions. Special output terminals 
provide for the use of Recorders, relay con- 
trols or alarm systems, and other accessories 
are available to extend the usefuliness of the 
instrument. 

Write for complete descrip: 
tive literature. $760.00 f.o.b 
Cleveland. 


Truly the most flexible Automatic Titrator 
available to the laboratory or research 
technician. 








WELWYN INTERNATIONAL INC. RADIO ETER 


55 qec rrace \ 1 OH! 
Edg ah CLEVELAND dda 72. Emdrupve} COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


>nada- Contact any Branch of Canadian Laboratory Supplies Limited 
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A NEW HEALTH PHYSICS SERVICE 


Routine 


CARBON-14 BREATH ANALYSIS 


...for the first time ever 





SIMPLE, QUICK AND INEXPENSIVE MEASURE OF 
CARBON-14 BODY BURDEN 


Carbon-14 is potentially hazardous if 
inhaled or ingested. Authorities agree that 
film badges and dosimeters are essentially 
worthless for measuring dangers associated 
with carbon-14 work and that no practical 
system for routine measurement of the 
body burden of carbon-14 has until now 
been available. New England Nuclear sci- 
entists have, therefore, developed and 
proved a simple, quick, inexpensive and 
accurate method of determining carbon-14 
body burdens by measuring carbon-14 in 
the breath. 


Available as a routine service which 
requires no technical knowledge on the 
part of users, the NENC technique meas- 
ures body burdens of carbon- 14 to less 
than 1/30th of the maximum permissible 
amount of 250 microcuries. Users are 
furnished a simple apparatus and vials for 
collecting carbon dioxide from the breath. 
Vials are returned for counting and re- 
ports are made promptly (and by wire if 
authorized). 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN CONTAINING COMPLETE DETAILS AND PRICES 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Atomic Associates, Inc., 
Packard Instrument Soles Corp., Radionics, Ltd. 
(Montreal). 


new england 





® 
corp. 








575 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON 8. 
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Scientists in industrial, medical, and govern- 
ment laboratories throughout the world specify | 
Pilot Chemicals’ scintillation counting mate- 
rials. For eight years as a pioneer in this rapidly 
developing field, we now manufacture a com- 
plete line of the most widely used organic fluors 
and plastic scintillators. 


Aen . High melting point and maximum light output 
scintillation grade fluors are characteristic of our scintillation grade 


fluors. These indicators of high purity reflect 
Pilot Chemicals’ long experience in the manu- 
facture of intricate organic compounds. 


Always in stock are such popular fluors as: 
a-NPO, POPOP, DIPHENYLOXAZOLE, PBD. 


. Shortest decay times and highest pulse height 
plastic scintillators ;:. among the outstanding properties of PILOT 
SCINTILLATOR B. This patented* material de- 
veloped in our laboratories contains diphenyl- 
stilbene and other fluors. PILOT SCINTILLATOR B 
is not fragile, is unaffected by moisture. Its 
machinability permits a wide range of engi- 
neering design. It is available in a variety of 
sizes and shapes ranging from sheets 0.0005” 
thick to cylinders 16” diameter by 12” long. 


We invite requests for assistance with problems 
in the development of special scintillation plas- 
tics or fluors. For further information, write for 
Bulletin 581C. 





*Patent #2,710,284 
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NEW, VERSATILE LABORATORY AIDS THAT SAVE TIME AND LABOR! 


PORTABLE MODEL 





A new Flash-Evaporator that 
—, with your requirements. 


eeeee 


uild it - with accessories for : 
e 


large scale work, 


continuous : 


evaporation, and constant tem- : 


perature control. 
apart when not needed. Bal- 
anced design; high 
variable speed, and 
enclosed motor; 
connections throughout. Evap- 
orates strong acids, alkalis, 
and radioactive materials with- 
out contamination or 
drip. 
Bulletin FP-2A 


OMNI- SHAKER 





A sturdy all-purpose voriable 
speed shaker designed for the lab- 
oratory bench, cold-room, or re- 
frigerator. The only available unit 
for shaking stoppered test-tubes 
ond vessels under pressure. Ideal 
for equilibrium dialysis, continuous- 
flow dialysis, and micro and thin- 
layer dialysis. Furnished with ex- 
plosion-proof motor, if desired. 


Bulletin 2A-3000 








Take _ it: 


FLASH EVAPORATORS 


UNIVERSAL MODEL 





Standard equipment in most : ml/min: and 
laboratories. Preferred for per- : ml/min. Simultaneously evapo- 
manent installations and for : 


: dia. x 150 mm lon 


: heavy duty operation, but with 


torque, : 
totally : 
glass-to-glass : 


: “ : 
all basic features of Portable  Auteueatle 


: controls temperature from room 
- to 200° C. Controlled vibration 
conversion from one to the : 


beck other. 


Model. For continuous or 
batch operation, with easy 


Bulletin FE-2A 


LONE 
ELECTROPHORESIS 
APPARATUS 





Completely furnished with all ac- 
cessories for either paper strips or 
starch blocks. Power supply de- 
signed specifically for electro- 
phoresis. Suitable for research, 
routine clinical output, or large 
scale separations. Compartmented 
starch tray interchangeable with 
poper carrier in migration cell. 


SCOPE E EEE EEE EE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEEEEEE TEESE SETHE SEE SEEEHESEEEEEEES TEED 
COCO EEE EEE EERE ETOH EEE EE EEE E EEE EE TEETH EER EEEEE OEE EEE HEEEE OO EEEEEE EES 


Bulletin 3A-1000 


EVAPO-MIX 





For evaporation of fraction 


: cuts directly from test-tubes. 
- Evaporates water at rate of 
: 1.0 ml/min; 


ethanol, 4.2 
acetate, 7.2 
acetone, 10.0 


ml/min; ethyl 


rates 10 test-tubes, 16-20 mm 
. Connects 
to water aspirator for vacuum. 


thermoregulator 


“‘bumping”’ 


during 
Close 


revents 
system of 


eating. 


: glass and inert plastic prevents 
- contamination. 


Bulletin 3A-2000 


MULTI- DIALYZER 
\ 





A laboratory apporotus for 
rapid mechanical dialysis of mul- 
tiple somples against different buf- 
fers. Sample volume one to 4,000 
mi. Complete dialysis in less than 
two hours for most applications 
ossured by agitation of both buffer 
and sample. Accessories available 
for continuous-flow dialysis. 


Bulletin 2A-1000 
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CHOLESTEROL 


By David Kritchevsky, The Wistar Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This book provides a centralized 
source of information on the biological function and sig- 
nificance of cholesterol. Gathering together pertinent 
material which has been dispersed throughout the chem- 
ical and medical literature, the book is not merely a collec- 
tion of special chapters—but a unified work. It covers 
cholesterol chemistry, biochemistry, and physiology. The 
author collates the most recent and most acceptable data 
and provides a background for future investigation. 


Check these special features .. . 


@ defines cholesterol’s position in the general steroid frame- 
work 


@surveys historical background, the chemical rationale, 


and the most recent methods of cholesterol analysis 
including colorimetric, gravimetric, and 
gtaphic methods 

@ offers a complete survey of all aspects of cholesterol bio- 
synthesis 

@examines the role played by cholesterol in metabolism, 
and its relationship to certain pathological conditions 

@discusses the relationships between cholesterol and ar- 
teriosclerosis 

@ studies all features of blood cholesterol, including effect 
of dietary composition 

@considers all available methods for the preparation of 
cholesterol labeled with isotopic carbon and hydrogen 

@ includes over 2000 references. 
1958. 261 pages. 


chromato- 


Illus. $9.75 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY of HIGH POLYMERS 


By Maurice L. Huggins, Eastman Kodak Company, New 
York. This book is aimed at the reader interested in working 
with synthetic polymers, textile fibers, rubber, proteins, 
and plastics. The author extends the concepts of classical 


physical chemistry to systems containing large molecules 
and describes the molecular structures of both synthetic 
and natural high polymers, including proteins. z9s58. 175 
pages. $6.50. 


MECHANISMS of INORGANIC REACTIONS: A Study of Metal Complexes in Solution 


By Fred Basolo and Ralph G. Pearson, both of North- 
western University. Reflects the vast increase in recent years of 
research in inorganic chemistry. Written by two authors 
active in research, the book explores recent advances in 


the mechanisms of substitution reactions of metal com- 
plexes, oxidation-reactions and metal ion catalysis. r9s8. 


426 pages. $11.75. 


OUTLINES of ENZYME CHEMISTRY, Second Edition 


By J. B. Neilands, University of California, Berkeley, and 
Paul K. Stumpf, University of California, Davis. This new 
edition incorporates recent developments in the field and 
presents the whole of enzyme chemistry in easy-to-read 


outline form. The authors include a catalogue which pro- 
vides data on the general characteristics of over 500 en- 


zymes. 1958. 411 pages. $8.50. 


The INFRA-RED SPECTRA of COMPLEX MOLECULES, Second Edition 


By L. J. Bellamy, Ministry of Supply, England. A thor- 
oughly revised and expanded review of the data on which 
infra-red spectral correlations are based. The author indi- 
cates the classes of compounds which have been studied in 


each case and the known factors which can influence the 
frequencies or intensities of the characteristic bands. rgs8. 


425 pages. $8.00. 


PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGICAL MICROTECHNIQUE: A Study of Fixation and Dyeing 


By John R. Baker, University of Oxford. This book bridges 
the gap that exists in current knowledge and ties together 


the information that is positively known about the subject. 
1958. 357 pages. $7.50. 


Send for your examination copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Send for se FREE copy of the 


Research Specialties Co. 


1958-59 PRICE LIST FN 


for 
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LARGE STOCKS..... 
RADIOPURITY GUARANTEED..... 


ALL MADE IN OUR LABORATORY 


PRICE LIST 1058-8 
SENT ON REQUEST 


AMINO ACIDS... FATTY ACIDS... PURINES... 
PYRIMIDINES... SUGARS... 


HYDROCARBONS... LARGEST LISTING..... All analyzed by gas 





chromatography to assure highest purity. 
NOW AVAILABLE: Dimethyl! Acetylene (Methyl C'*) 


Teletype TWX: RICH CAL 1433 


SCo) RESEARCH SPECIALTIES CO. 


200 SOUTH GARRARD BLYO. RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 
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bio- 
chemical 
4 tracers! 
FATTY ACIDS 
INCLUDING 
PALMITIC ACID 6-C" 
PALMITIC ACID 11-C" 


PALMITIC ACID 1-C 
OLEIC ACID 1-C" 


@ AMINO ACIDS 
@ PURINES 
@ INTERMEDIATES 
@ KREBS CYCLE COMPOUNDS 
@ STEROIDS 
Labeled with H?, H®, C, P®, 1151, Etc, 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
For Detailed Information Regarding Tracers, and/or 
Counting Equipment Write— 


(ISOTOPES Zam INC. 





DIVISION. OF NUCLEAR CORPORATION OF AMERICA, INC. 











PHOTOVOLT Densitometer 


for Partition Chromatography 
and Paper Electrophoresis 


A photoelectric precision instrument for the rapid 
and convenient evaluation of strips and sheets 
of filter paper in partition chromatography and 
paper electrophoresis. 


‘PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 Madison Avenue ’ New York 16, N. ¥.. 


Also 

Colorimeters pH meters Electronic Photometers 
Fluorimeters Reflection Multiplier Photometers 
Nephelometers | Glossmeters Interference Filters 
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BIOLOGICAL STAINS 


A Handbook on the Nature and Uses of the 
Dyes Employed in the Biological Laboratory 


By H. J. CONN, Secretary, Biological Stain Commission + 


pices of the Biological Stain Commission. 6th ed., 367 pp., 26 figs. (1953) $5.00 


Since 1925 this book has presented the information accumulated by the Biological 
Stain Commission. It presents the principles of dye chemistry in so far as they have 
a bearing on biological stains, and discusses the suitability of the different dyes for 
various biological purposes. Through the years the book has been gradually enlarged 


in size and increased in accuracy, but the general scope and purpose have been 


Written under the aus- 
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pat. App’d. for bd Super-Speed 


REFRIGERATED 
CENTRIFUGE 


Fully automatic rotor acceleration 
Push button Electro-Dynamic Braking 
(smooth stopping) 

Accommodation for new continuous 
flow system * 

Automatic unbalance Electrical Safety 
trip 

Accommodates new 3 liter capacity 
rotor (10,000 X G) 

All Lourdes’ rotors directly inter- 
changeable 

Unsurpassed refrigeration efficiency” 
Electric tachometer and synchronous 
timer 

% Complete safety controls 


Model LRA Shown set up for 
continuous flow operation 
(Cover normally closed) 


++ + + + F HH 


The model LRA is the first automatic refrigerated centrifuge of 
its kind. Like the non-automatic Model LR, it has the newest and 
most efficient refrigeration design ever introduced. By proper 
placement of cutouts, baffles and deflection plates, a smooth BR sg ts ea «A 
forced air circulation system - set up. The warm S —e ~~ Baths NGAGE Bie SS eo Soe et 
the rotor flows around large surface area cooling coils on the side . 
and bottom of the chamber. Upon emergence in the cooled form, — — ee —— piso 
the air flows onto all portions of the rotor. This system permits Se orgs eee 
the cooling of any Lourdes’ rotor from ambient to 0°C within ten 
minutes by spinning at slow speed. Rotor temperatures are easily 
maintained at 0°C and lower during full speed extended runs, 
and as low as —15°C at lesser speeds or for shorter runs. 


By merely throwing a toggle switch, a 1 Hp. motor automa- 
tically accelerates any rotor to a pre-set speed . Lourdes’ electro- 
dynamic push-button braking system provides for smooth rotor 
stopping in a fraction of unbraked stopping time. A time delay 
relay releases the braking action at slow speed and permits the 
rotor to stop naturally without disturbing the sediment. This same 
centrifuge is now available with a % Hp. motor drive (Model 
LRA-1) to provide higher speed and force with the smaller rotors. 


Each centrifuge comes adapted to accommodate the new 
Lourdes’ continuous flow system at no additional cost. The con- 
tinuous flow rotors with polyethylene liners, in addition to ease of 
operation, assembly and disassembly, also offer fast flow rate, 
high speed and force and greater collection capacity than any 
comparable continuous flow centrifuge. New time saving ap- 
plications for these rotors are being discovered daily. 


Every Lourdes’ instrument is guaranteed for a period of one 
year and this guarantee insures customer satisfaction. 





LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SUPER-SPEED CENTRIFUGES. ESTABLISHED 1944 


LOURDES Instrument Corp. 


53rd STREET & Ist AVENUE BROOKLYN 32, NEW YORK 
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VARI COR D 
E RECORDER 
for densitometry in paper electrophoresis 








































































































THE NEW SERIES OF 


LaMOTTE WATER SOLUBLE 
ph INDICATORS | 


pH 0.2—9.6 





Recording function electrically 
adjustable from linear to 


(Sulfon-phthalein) 


Designed specifically te be used with scanning densitometers 
compenseted quen*itetive evaluation of electrophoretic 


logarithmic and trans - 
logarithmic 


adjestabie from 
10 to 200 millivolts 


for correctly- 
patterns on filter peper 


HRGRTTGRELLORAL NEON ON, 
Write for Bulletin #1100 FT 














In Sparkling Crystalline Form 





New, highly purified products, forming instant solution 
with distilled water. No alkali to be added—no mixing in 
mortar—no filtering—no waiting. Simply add the proper 
quantity of the new LaMotte Indicator to distilled water 
in dilution flask and a brilliant solution of maximum sen- 
sitivity, stability, and tinctorial power results. 


Made exclusively by 
LAMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. K, Chestertown, Md. 


If you do not have the LaMotte Catalog, a complimentary 
copy will be sent upon request without obligation. 

















Trelease: HOW TO 
WRITE SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL 
PAPERS, 3rd ed. 


A readable and helpful guide to all stages of 
writing scientific papers and preparing them 
for publication. Contents: THe RESEARCH 
PROBLEM. WRITING THE PAPER. Goop Form 
AND Usace. TABLES. ILLUSTRATIONS. PREPUB- 
LICATION REVIEW. PROOFREADING. “Here is a 
book that will help you bring forth your con- 
tributions to Medicine skillfully. It is a small, 
colorful book, easy to read and assimilate. It is 
the best book on the subject, so far, which we 
have reviewed.” —Gen. Pract.“ .. .should serve 
not only as an aid, but also as an inspiration to 
the novice in the writing field.” — J. Am. A. 
Nurse Anesth. “Many seasoned writers as well 
as beginners will benefit from its use.” — 
Gastroenterol. 

By SAM F. TRELEASE, Columbia University 


194 pp., 8 figs. (1958) + $3.25 


LG, 1G. {Go 7G 


THE ‘WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Wi! Ga! “Gs “Gus 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








BLICKMAN 


SAFETY ENCLOSURES 


MICRO- 
BIOLOGICAL 
SAFETY 

CABINET 


with filter 
canister 





Stainless steel enclosures 
for handling hazardous substances 


Safety is the first consideration in this special- 
purpose equipment. These enclosures make it 
safer—and easier—for the technician to work 
with contaminants, micro-organisms, live 
viruses and radioactive substances. Stainless 
Steel, crevice-free, with rounded corners, for 
easy and sure cleaning. Write for technical bul- 
letin A-6 and illustrated folder describing 22 
different enclosures. S. Blickman, Inc., 9710 
Gregory Avenue, Weehawken, New Jersey. 


BLICKMAN 
SAFETY ENCLOSURES 


Look for this symbol of quality Blickmor Built 
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| Specify 


OD F 
Used universally by the only complete line of 


¢ THE RESEARCH PROFESSION | microbiological reagents and media 
B RS , 
a eoscelagsianameaes Culture Media 


Microbiological Assay Media 
Tissue Culmure and Virus Media 
Bacterial Antisera and Antigens 

Diagnostic and Serological Reagents 
Sensitivity Disks Unidisks 





“) || for mice and rats, 
| and as a supplemental 
|i) feed for hamsters 

|| and monkeys 

PY 


WAYNE LAB-BLOX 


contain no 
added antibiotic. 


| 











| They are assayed | Peptones Hydrolysates Amino Acids 
yj) biologically to Enzymes Enrichments Dyes Indicators 
guard against the 4 P 
presence of estro- Carbohydrates Biochemicals 
genic activity. 
Write for full facts, | over 60 years’ experience in the 
wae — of preparation of Difco products assures 
The S ? UNIFORMITY | 
oneal | STABILITY ECONOMY 
etee exunaieatusene ot Complete Stocks Fast Service | 
Wayne Rabbit Diet » Wayne Guinea Pig Diet * Wayne Dog Food 24-hour Shi ment 
ALLIED MILLS, INC. P | 
ectgneteny CRE Sins Stange Sh Difco Manual and other descriptive | 
~ae ae literature available on request | 
DIFCO LABORATORIES 


DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 
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Photoelectric 


FLUOROMETER 


FOR FLUOROMETRIC 
METHODS of ANALYSIS 


Designed for stability and linear re- 








sponse over a wide range of sensitivi- 
ties, the Farrand Fluorometer provides 
precise, reliable measurements, especi- 


: e iene ally for extremely low concentrations 
OP oe ae r N GS | in micro or macro volumes. 
ZS U. ‘ : 


b St., New York 70, N.Y Descriptive Bulletin No. 803R, including list 
? 1 Seg J 3 ’ . . 


| of users, sent upon request. 
i 









Bulletin No. 820, describing the FARRAND 
Spectrofluorometer, also available. 
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Just Published: 


Volume 12, ANNUAL REVIEW OF 


MICROBIOLOGY 


C. E. Currron, 8. Rarrezt, M. P. Starr, Editors 
S. P. Cumton, C. E. Currron, C. A. Evans, R. E. Huncate, 
T. M. Sonnesporn, W. W. Umpreit, Editorial Committee 


CONTENTS: approx. 534 pages 


Bacterial Protoplasts, C. Weibull 
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The Servall SS-1 Superspeed Centrifuge * with the conventional batch- 
type rotor may be adapted for the Servall “Szent-Gyorgyi & Blum” 
Continuous Flow System*. This System allows collection of small 
amounts of precipitate from large volumes of sample, continuously, 
in 8, 4, or 2 tubes, or even 1 tube, at flow rates of up to 400 ml per 
minute. This is only one of the many laboratory centrifuge require- 





CENTRIFUGES AND 
LABORATORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


Known throughout the world 
for accuracy and reliability 








ments pioneered and perfected by Servall. 


WRITE FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOG AND PRICE LISTS: 


BULLETIN BC-10C 


Other Servall Instruments: Enclosed Superspeed Centrifuges*; Hori- 
zontal*, Virus, Angle Rotors; Pipettes; High-Speed Homogenizers; 


Tubes and Accessories. 
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flwan Sorwall, Ine. 


ONNECTICUT 


y: not connected with any other centrifuge manufacturer. 








Servall SS-3 Pushbutton 
Automatic Superspeed* 
to 17,000 rpm-34,400 X G 

























Servall Type SP/X 
Medium Centrifuge 
5,000 rpm-3,440 X G 








Servall Superspeed 
Refrigerated Centrifuge 
16,000 rpm-32,700 K G 


















SINCE 1943, THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
SUPERSPEED CENTRIFUGES 


Servall “Porter-Blum” 
Ultra-Microtome* 

'40 to 4 Micron 

*Patented: U.S.A. & Foreign 
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